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The Final Defeat of Mihirakula 


Two apparently conflicting authorities on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Huna king of India. Yet I think 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 
this in the present paper. 


The two conflicting authorities 


The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of YaSodharman of Malwa, This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this king “respect was paid, with compli- 
mentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 


“the top of his head, by even that King Mihirakula, whose 


forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.”* 
In these words a defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by YaSodhar- 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance offered to 


the latter by the Hupa king is obtained forcibly, since his 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of Yasodhar- 


man’s arm. ; 
But there is another account of Mihirakula's defeat given 


1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 148, 1.6, | 
L H. Q, MARCH, 1927 t 
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the victorious monarch was not Yasodharman but a certain 
king of Magadha named Balüditya-ráj& who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta,! It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, beeause the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows :— 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihira- 
kula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 


and refused to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 


army to punish his rebellion, Bālāditya-rāja, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers: I hear that these thieves 
are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of my ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

"Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered through the mountains and deserts. Being very much 
belove ii “his kingdom, his followers amounted to many 
myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in tha. islands 
of the sea. 

"Mihirakula-r&ja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Baladitya, 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of Baladitya). 

"The king Mihirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
speak with him, 

“Mihirakula answered : The subject and the master have 


t Allan, Gupta Corns, pp. LV-LV1. 
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changed places; that enemies should look on one another 
is useless; and what advantage is there in seeing my face 
during conversation ? 

"Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said : 
The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a publie blessing ; but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you are my 
prisoner. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die, 

“At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-rija and said : I have under- ` 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom, I should like to see him once, 

‘Baladitya-raja ordered them to bring in Mibirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace, "Then she said ;. 2 
Alas! Mihirakula, be not ashamed! Wordly things are s 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son; remove the covering from your face 
and speak to me, LI 

“Mihirakula said: A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned tò 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I amunableto 
offer my religious services; I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with my mantle. 
The mother of the King said : panes the —— 
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covering from your face and speak with me. I may perhaps 
snve your life. 

“Mihirakula, thanking her, said: I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and sọ I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment ; for this reason I havs lost my kingdom, But though 
l am in chains, yet I desire life if only fora day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safety. 
Whereupon he removed his mantle and showed his face. 
The king’s mother said: My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished, Then she said to 
Baladitya: In agreement with former regulations, itb is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life, Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not altogether exhausted, If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; let him rule over some small kingdom in the 
north. ° 

“Then Baladitya-rñja, obeying his dear mother's command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young imaiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

“Mihirakula-rija’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mihirakala having lost his royal 
estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and going 
northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum,” 


Cause of the controversy 


Between the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yagodhurman is con- 
temporary with Mihirakula, while the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundred years later, 


1 Beal, Records of the Western World, i, pp. 168-171. 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documents 
refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim.’ Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yagodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle.? Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mihirakula could be defeated in the East by 
Narasimha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.? Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet's theory. According to them, 
the Huna king was first defeated by Bālāditya and then by 
Yasodharman, so that his final defeat took place in Malwa. 

It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject, 


Hiuen Tstang's account cannot de rejected 


An aceount written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account. But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does nob con- 
tradict any statement of the inscription “of Yasodharman. 
True, Baladitya-raja is there depicted as inflicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula. But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the Huna king from India, “It is hardly possible" says 
Allan, “that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakuln prisoner and released 
him,"5 "This is certainly true of Narasimha-Gupta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as YaSodharman is concerned. The 


t Hoernle, The Identity of Vaiodharman Vikramaditya, JRAS., 
1509, pp. 97-8 ; Modi, Early Histery- of the Hups, JBBRAS, XXIV, pp. 
594-5. x 

2 Smith, Early History of India, p. 337; Havell, Aryan Rule in 


India, p. 175; Pathak, On the Date «f Kalidiso, / BDR Ax XIX, PP. 


35-43. 
3 Fleet, The Coins and History of Toramana, IA., XVIII, p. 238. . ir 


.4 Allan, o.c, p. Lix ; Mookerji, Harga, p. 59. — Allan, le. 
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phrase that Mihirakula's forehead was “bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman's arm in the act of compelling 
obeisanee" need not mean that Mihirakula was made pri- 
sonér by Yasodharman. This poetioal description may only 
point to the defeat of the Huna chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor, 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiang gives so 
many details, that. we cannot suppose that they were all 
invented. I agree with Allan that “it is difficult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim's highly embellish- 
ed story.” But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story is true, and this fact is the defeat 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account, Such is, for instance, the fact that Baladitya- 
raja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the eruelties of the 
latter against Buddhism, 

Moreover the account of Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities, The -Chinese pilgrim says that 
“Baliditya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha.” Now Baladitya’s Buddhism is also referred 
to by Paramártha in his life of Vasubandhu, He mentiona 
king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and his erowu-prince Bala- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk.* Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula's usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha king; and 
Mibirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Rajatarangint.§ 

It is true that. Hiuen Taiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakula's reign, by placing it some centuries before his time,* 


r Allan o.c, p. Lvt. 
2 Cf. Pathak, Kumiragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu, /BBRAS., 
XXIII, p, 185. 
3 Rajatarahgiwi (Stein's trans) t, pp, 438. — 4^ Beal oc, p.167, 
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Yet this is nota serious objection compelling us to re- 
ject the Chinese account, Many facts which come to us 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may be easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be. changed and are 
generally exaggerated. 


The alliance of Yakodharman and Narasimha-Gupía is nol proved 


Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous, Neither of the authorities gives any hint. More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula, Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the onl y enemy nor the chief enemy of the Huna 
King.! 


Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles 


This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles ; first 
in the east by Narasimha-Gupta and then in the west by 
Yasodharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 


The frs defeat took place in Aalwa, the second in Magadha 


I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof. 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was inflicted by Yasodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 


1 Itis false that “the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 


Huns to the combined forces of Yasodharman in the west and Baliditya 
in the east,” as we read in Visvanath's International Law in — 
India, p5o 6 - x 


à 
P 
e 
3 
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less does it prove that the Malwa defeat was later than that 
of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that after the battle “Mihirakula, having lost his 
royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consequently :— 

1 After the defeat of Magadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his old kingdom ; hence he could not be defeated there 
by Ya$odhraman, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east, 

2 Mibirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment and poverty- another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula finally took refuge in Kashmir, “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, “received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne."* Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashmir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. ( 


Probable order of events 


Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramüna 
(probably in 502), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Yasodharman, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Sthāņu.”? Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back north wards. 


1 Beal, o.c, 1, p. 171. 2 Fleet, o.c, p. 148,1. 6, 
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This disaster for the Huna king encouraged his tributary 
chiefs to break off allegiance with him. One of these chiefs 
was Narasimha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihirakula on account of his cruelties against the Buddhists, 
That was the proper occasion for withdrawing the pay:uent 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted by 
the Malwa Raja, was naturally expected not to oppose the 
designs of Narasimha-Gupta. Hence the latter “strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.” But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are not able to say; but it could easily be from one to 
three years, 

The fact is that Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Huya chief, as his later. com- 
duct shows, Fortune nevertheless was in his favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered a tremendous defeat in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimha in the island of his 
refuge. We donot know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place. It might have been 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in the district of 
24-Parganas. 

An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation of 
facts, which has been expnessed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words :—“There is no numismatic or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inserip- 


tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to ^ 
suggest that he was in any waya much greater figure than 4 
his successor"! — ` 
This is true, But I believe I am right in affirming > "2 
T Alan, ohp LVL — 
L. H. Q. MARCH, 1927 ” 3 
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that  Narasimha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihirakula’s hordes, failed to restore the glory 
of the Gupta family. He was not the man for such 
^ glorious achievement, He was certainly a religious 
man, as his devotion to Vasubandhu discloses, He used 
to foster learning, for he is mentioned by Hiuen Teiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nalanda University! But 
he was not n warrior, much less a hero. In spite of the 
fortificutions built, to defend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihirakula Narasimha 
assembled his ministers and told them :—“I hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I eannot fight with them; by tho 
permission of my ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass." A king who conceals 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at stake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 
Even the final defeat of Mihirakula was not due to the 
valour and heroism of Narasimha-Gupta; for the latter 
remained “guarding ihe narrow  pnsses, whilst the light 
cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasimba-Gupta's kingdom 
were not favourable to such a restoration, Not only had it been 
shaken by the foreign power of the Hunas, but it was slei 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for ever, Nara- 
simha was king of only a portion of that empire; and some 
of his neighbours were perhaps mofe powerful than himsolf, 
One of these was Yasodharman, who, according to the Manda- 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own house 
enjoys these countries,;.which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Guptas---and which the command of the Hunas--- 
failed to penetrate"? The Gupta family, placed on the slope 
of decay, could not be held back from a fatal fall, Soon, after 
a period of 30 years, tbe Maukharis, 4 new ruling family, 


t Heal, oc, I, pp 168-9. 2 Fleet, o.c, pp. 147-8, Lag, 
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will sit on the throne of Magadha ; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history. 

Narasimha-Gupta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors ; but his name will always remain encircled with & 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Hupga empire in 
Indin, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 


Later Hunas in India 


The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several years alter his death according to the Rajatarangini," 
But these are not the Inter Hunas referred to in the heading 
of this section, I refer to the successors of Mihirakula in 
Aryüvarta. 
According to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula’s brother, after 


! 
the defeat of the tyrant by Narasimha-Gupta, having gone j 
back, established himself in the kingdom.” Nothing else is 1 
known about him, He most likely ruled as a petty Raja 
in a province of central or western India. He and his ' 


suceessors continued to fight with the later Guptas and with 
the representatives of the new power then residing in the 
north of Indie, the Maukharis. infact the Aphsadstone — 
inscription of Adityasena records ^ battle fought between the Y 
Hunas and the Maukharis, the date of which cannot be easily 
ascertained. It mentions a Maukhari king who “had thrown 
aloft in battle the troops of the Hunas in order to trample 
them to death."* lt seems that this victorious Maukhari 
was Isanavarman, who himself was afterwards defeated by 
Dümodara-Gupta, Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Huna power in India or not, we are not | 
able to say. The factis that the Hupas mentioned in later 
times seem to be the Hunas residing in Kashmir, since they = 

are located in the north of India not far from the Himalayas, = 












1 Rajatarangipi, 1, pp. 49:50. 
3 Cf. Aryamuthan, The Kaveri, the Menkhavis: and | 


Age, p. 90. 
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Prabhškaravardhana, Harsa's father, who is given in the 
Harsacarita the title of a lion to the Hupa deer,! is said 
in the same work to have sent his eldest son Rajyavardhana 
"towards the north to attack the Hunas,”? During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending several days 
“on the skirt of the Himalaya,”* He was sent a second time 
against them about 604-5; and is described by Bana as 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hunas,"* 

After that we find no further mention of the Hunas in 
Aryavarta, Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
supposes that the Mers of Rajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century,” 5 


H. Heras 
t Bana, Harsacarita, p. 101. 3 lid, p. 123. 
3 lh. 4 Ibid., p. 165. 


5 Modi, Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p. Io 


Some old Bengali printed Books and Periodicals in the 
British Museumt 


III 
The works of Bhabanicarayn Bandyopadhyay 


In my last article in Z. F. Q., vol. II, March, 1926, while 
giving a description of the files of Samücür-candrika in the 
British Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhabānīcaran, viz. XKalikātā Kamalālay 
( faata] sqai ) and Ascaryya Upäkhyān (atsi Satara yt 
Recently I came aeross copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uncertain, We learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parigat, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the SamhRcür- 
candrikà Press in 1823 (n.s. 1930). 

Atter the table of contents ( &sjsfs: 1—/ a fab; ) the 
work is introduced by an interesting preface ( fam) which 
gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus : 

sfata Ra a sata aaa cie a setet stian gatat ipfa 
Reta aeta Afe e agreati sasa süre tg sad aua BRS See 
*Ex| asma eieaa aeb saajaa FA ge Ae SU gE Serai 
RFG wa s EE NN RENE I 
dieHressic. set srm Fry STITH sfeatafaqfa he CHa AMER 
Fics ary meja Stel ates al cefew) stem Bi fea sata we tgl- 


Clr sige wae fray sig taa siege aise ae, cote 8 


Fei etea atf q Wara fan wau à fe fis area wees oe wfaelg 
winaa galu faa simi Fatal Sassy alee oy Sarl aed Cea eT 


t Continued from Vol. II p. 67: Sul 
1 Misprinted as atefi. Shia | 


à 
h Bari "quus 
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Oe ics a jac walej aaea me s A e x[esiz3] aa ate wiz 
RES ithaca, ike Virals) aaa ETS gaT aE rate RS ffara 
Feie ay me Tice tA ga TW ra as Erin od cem 
eas amita ghis ehian ARa jp Wefq thal aar a Hite meie 
“saam R G ope aie tia Siia fy E a diei an 
Faa fea AR fa fanti a Peai Reste Saf eta) stel esfis 
e alfpa eel west fuz rye wa[ojaq wfev[z| aale mae WEN 
aceafnena awl Tata @ atecebomtie ay oe eleia = faran | 
aR oe Bt Sam aatar wita ellai a aog a a afan dirs 
aa ahasi Yh rstas ste ae al efl shi aed sata shah 
Sander zët | . Sees 8 

The present volume contains only one Sa in pp. ivi 
91, and the colophon at the end of the book reads 8fe Rand- 
bad igs w[nefs! saal gem: eag: anias  Itis doubtful 
whether the book was ever completed in four sa7s ns the 
nuthor eontemplated and set forth in his prefnee. 
. Although the book professes to be a manual or vade 
mecum of etiquette for country people who come for the first 
time to Caleutta and find themselves bewildered by ita 
strange manners, customs and speech, ib gives us yet many 
vivid glimpses into eity-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth century, The strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the beginning : sftetsta Alicea iex wp 
Se Serge Fise eue ay faq eee, sual ost Sets 
W* a? af aa sataa ta ca aaa Sepals SEDE 
cas qfalata Sarees alts Aia mad w[UaIs| wxzie] (Ce 
atm afan (p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,” 
yelept Caleutta (pp. 5-6), ‘Phe book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a 12203 and siaaa {called fare 
here), the latter being sn enquirer into the ways of the city 
people, and the alternative title eps Sz qni wawara Afaia 
justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the work, 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non-orthodox ways which some people have taken up 
and which isnot approved by its orthodox author, This is 
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followed by an interesting account ofthe daily life of the 
different ranks of people living in the eity (p. 16). Those who 
are Dewan ( c¥egta) or Mucchadi ( 3rzf«), that is faafasucate, 
get up early in the morning and after washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing their body 
with oil (we x), bathing ( alata), fel, cer, wis, 
afa egf +4, taa, [fpe fama, after which they, in the 
language of the author, 4%% etas iw cef! zwi Afara 
afa aT «1 mp abiat eiaa t eq] After the 
day's work in office, they come home, change and wash. 
sag aaa seal aaa aa ERa aea 
s[adata tas sy, when people come to visit them, or they go out 
visiting. ‘The daily life of the middle-class people is almost 
the some, but the author adds ¢## wa Casale SICA SETS 
aa eifaxicaa ater) Regarding poorer people, the author a 
remarks : @ sti ca Beja e nial FCA MITA ice GTA ah 
faa atem stai ce TSR, CHE CAD a atala arta Turf 
a fan dicen fees ie Siew sa Aa ety atfefre ara fora 
aeaa Fè ae cp mimi webs wem msc» aa al Ffae 
«3 c*rtul eras miel (p. 17). Those who are more fortunate 
lead a more indolent life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 
get up at 4 p.m, when teeal atta fam q2 eam CHE a gatia 
aa shai wical Here follows long (Wt verses which 
sing the praises of fai ataq 1 The farat expresses surprise 
but the asat) reassures him that these people are reli 
cious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of gifts to ‘ 
Brahmans and Pandits: catatare gè stia wtata, Satte a 
Afas fimta, solve THING, wel ae (seni wenfri But thè 
Ruit alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 
gentlemen of the city : 4373 AYA (oa ire appel. sens 
(sic) mari seiad aa auferas Aia Stet WH aa ATF 

















aimicya sis wel an faia e geanlapa otari Gz ——— 
aaio Basie maaa caiga qra Afaa ade coate Is ags 

az "fett afeni Eua euicetut $u7íf aca Fiap ia eige f "Ue 
an enget mardo Aml ara ip ora]. Bui tbe wA 
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We then have a diseussion of the peculiar speech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English, The author gives a fairly 
long list of such foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali equivalents, in parallel columns (pp. 25-35), 
The aa justifies this peculiar speech on the plea that 
adea aariaa "TES wit, but he would noi defend the 
use of a foreign word where there ia a Bengali equivalent for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, aud he 
gives examples of such words (pp. 46-39). 

The author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in atwa eifas eife*itesa and observing the 
old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 
of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves. In this connection, the author dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, establishment of schools by the School Book 
Society and refers to the useíulness of printing books by 


Tl <s sam ms fautes xia aay aa eas fa 
È aaaf ama afan Aia aa: aaefa fe aeta fas 
SCE SIR TP sf sksa weq Šqs csfss ca atqa aş 
niea Ga ad aa san ke Aarma as be heal 
faea an fae gaai eae Vitis agast caa (p. 80). 
There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College: sfasteia qaña csi wina etta wg Ays mia 
"9 SUIS" Fas ata faqataafioa ffig feng item api a⸗ 
rote "wifee warqa sua uam yfai wisata faatfecaa 
SRS jw Sys aao) cser 318183 aa: Sas qq pga 
ga gfe MFI TAIT qal Q kas frs szata cas 


Fiata aja foa qata afi faata atel ea wq sitar frar 
wis feaa stm_ mwíiaofmai crete ake w[*| */3 «fare 
sacs fae] | (p. 82) 

Bhab&nicaran Bandyopadhyay was, no doubt, the most in- 
luential member of the so-called orthodox party, who upheld the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irrespective of their merits 
or defects ; but it must bo said that in his present publica- 
tion, he keeps a fairly open and balanced mind. He is generous 
enough to admit the usefulness of English education which 
was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 
in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 
ping the very foundations of the ancient faith and encourag- 
ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand, Bhabürnicarnn sntirises some of the weak- 
nesses of the so-ealled orthodox party and does not miss an 
opportunity of making fun of them, Speaking of the Paja 
festival he says: q4 ama c aga cats golena taa elettr 
WS Sena, afe Cea, wf Gena, qi? bena, feral Ma teal Bere 
e aalsa aaas a ma (p. 11)! He gives an inimitable 
description of watafia and alludes to four or five such Ras 
in the orthodox society, As the institution is gradually vanish- 
ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author's 
description of a ceremony in which the arif presides and 
his remarks on the duties of such Wa*fs (pp, 49-52) : 

Sita wet ara cef ufus «bos cwla g2s% w6 wf. srl wina | 
(sie) aata ae agaia ea Sis caer G0 «fe wifes few 8 
wil wisa Tau wasa wala wat wir faex: xm wirta washa 
aiaia fef mè atas mte fam sfata sG (sic) wf ora "ba pam 
teeta giae wu, SRR SE, aoj uu, cu cepi faa 
ti "C4 fuos «a qeta soia siia afea aeoea wanaq 
mafe aeu Piyé aie aia scat was atte sat fefessta tem c 
sfa a Fite ia aa iF Sa ew) fw vein eel wie 
ata aca watea ata eRe aa alatta Roia facerea m Wü 
aa aga dut iii aum d o eiaa iE cn EU 
Ffi siaa aat Sia weeds ede cs pee aw dies 
$e stica sevi vo von E > WN "wo n 







music. 
TH.Q., MARCH, 1937 
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gegm wem «zs Safes ma sja wets wae cricxiuia- 
spem ifa Bren a a ata ereis ma aleam sedal 
irq Sica E saa gia F siaa f ara Pefeasia faerw 
fein a agr a wieje a, a ist faa a Sifa 
spaa ssu ara ma c wp aa alee wees safa cÈ Hels 
Teer aeaa Sa (re) Fa wf E wa om e a Sga 
fes qa, Sieja samia su sica Retar aida saaa Gf a wif 
SE sea bep cejeic- Orsup gar A aa e wu gia fta ail 
qier ag saaa "ria chifa cra cm rey oe fene ate gealt farai 
aioa fe fries wf cra seat cifs sa sao aeta aata 
qE ga afaa pwa a aa Sa (sie Remal eies a aata gi- 
ema Gai Mice CG ASHE Bla Seq sia emia wt wawa tiet 
aes jer "wies saei «cw diese wisis [esi [paa ica wenifs xix 
SA ia farasi faal falca ssai fru ora ead evumics sias 
xemcr wife emia sea Reita erien qp ocmep Ex ceje| wi wi sns 
fe si aiae aa FFA | 


At the same time there are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “English-edu- 
cated” Bengali youths of this period, the so-called reforming 
Young Bengal who revarded everything old and time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the conduct of some 
of the fresh products of the Hindu College was not above 
reproach and deserved the biting satire of worka like Kalikata 
Kamalalay and Naba-babu-bilas but it must be said to the 
credit of Bhabanicarap that he does not represent the some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness which often 
detaced the periodical publications of the time, Hero is 
a piece of good-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modern Babu who loves to collect a large library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the page of 
a single book : 

A ama aata siata Sa a adis “ih Seatle Stale cesta 
a Fira CHE GF CHE a g mines) wiswifzs uo "T" tite eua 
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xime aa a maiaa site «xe ouais m sfai cretani 
airs Hitaal Sit SENS ame TE Se E gTa CFE caia sce "lora 
aia a creia Fisi earl esate! sa we ee onl gra qhaq 
daa fea aiga wit FAA ET ca RIR aat caja Fica farea aa Sel Wal ae 
al ata a foy aa a sf pre qox a nara Ta gira a 
sea sis sieta a a Ffa a ga diya a eg feia m 
ets aR caa cafa ceh agal aitaa Faa aa faqe a E 
ers Skies Ftaa al | 

The ostensible object of the work, however, is nob satire 
bat description, although Bhab&nicaran had an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing, His descriptions of ot¢fsa Granta 
or of professional beggars (pp. 84-88) and cwinitess who. hang 
upon the wealthy, exhibit the true pieture of a certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history, That Bhab&inicaran possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture whieh, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his Kalikata Kamalalay ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath Sarma’s Naba- 
babu-bilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckeand 
and Hutam. To the student of the history of Bengali 
literature, therefore, the work under review. possesses a 
unique importance. itd teh 

The other work oí Bhabanfearan, viz, décaryya Upakhyan 
(a6 Eeesta), published in 1935, is entirely devoid of 


satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : mw | / ARO] 


Riot Bajara | selte q Higa aiaa faat I rei farel 
šus afan | fistel asta / walters) acy aire 2A 1/ 
s ùa bags af |/ It is a slight pamphlet of 20 pages, written 
entirely in mta verse, describing the life and works. of 
Kaligankar Ray of the Küyastha Datta family (zamindars) 
of Narail, Jessore, It enumerates in detail the various virta 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he established images of 


- 


E 


à 
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Kali and temples of Siva in various villages, dug tanks and 
constructed a «[6 (landing place) at faites and goes on to 
describe his death at Benares in old ave and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceremony which was held there after his death. His 
genealogy is given nt pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following bhajita at the 
end (p. 20): Spe«tsTo34 few aculeis | gafea rA aa 
sfata d 

Bhabünicharan also wrote a — Purusottamo-candrika 
ran sma die Seaia faari in the same 
strain, written in payür and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjam District, especially of Sq or Purt. Tt is not 
necessary to give an elaborate deseription of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the British Museum! as well aa in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears Saka 
1766(— 1844 A, D.) ns the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains pp. vili +77. A Gaya-paddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

Another poetical work by Bhabaniearan, entitled Dati- 
vilasa ( wštfamln safe qaqtaw sas, pp. vili+133), can be 
traced in the British Museum collection.2. On the title-page 
it boars the date, viz, Sete 1747-4. p. 1825, published nb 
Caleutta, containing 12 illustrations, As the poem possesses 
little merit, and is disfigured by occasional grossness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of the work. 
We rend in the fafauef arae of 1858 (no. 60, an a4, Saka 
1780, p. 260) : wss qfaia Jaaitsra arita crta caret 
afaa fanaat qfefan (sie) aia atif F aS PaT 
seis sarta 41918 aa alaa miao ACA Sear wast siea: 
efie stata fau geniis 15 


1 Blumhardt, Catalogue of Bengali Printed Books in the British 
Museum, p. 10, 2 Blumhardt, foc. ef, 

3 Since writing the above account, we had an opportunity of 
examining fresh files of the Samacir-candrika, edited by Bhabanicaran 
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The Work of Gaurtéankar Bhatticarya Zarkavagia 

In our last article we gave an account of some of the 
periodicals edited by Gaurigaikar (otherwise known as @9_ 
ety ) Bhatticirya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. Woe mentioned also some of the works eoim posed 
by Gaurféaikar, of which we propose to give below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far ns I 
have been able to trace, are : 

1 sqa yr age ç mz fe Da its. 
misha yaa ayari (The Bhagavad-gnà with a Bengali 
translation of the text.) Cualeutta 1242 5.5. (= AD. 1835) 
pp i+ 112. 

2 81i 38 €... Seir dept Fs qig] A 
(Sanskrit text and commentary, ands Bengali translation of 
the text), pp. iii-- vii 4- 167. Caleutta, 1265 5.8. (=a.p. 1858.) 

3 *le-atceta | (on the nrt of cookery), Calcutta, Saka 
1765= (a.D. 1843). 

4 ias in Two Parts (full title-page given below). 
Pt. I, Caleutta, 1247 8,5. (24.5. 1840) ; Pt. LI, Caleutta, 1259 
B8, (— A.D. 1853). 


e» 


or 


in the Calcutta Imperial Library : viz. for the Bengali years 1250, 1251 j 
and 1252, corresponding to 1743-44, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 3i 


April), We have not been able to gather any such interesting informa- n 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them. ! 
Only three items may be culled here. (1) June 15, 1843— «1 "stris nue 5 


We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
of which he became the President, with Peary Chand Mitra as Secretary | 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue thathe ° — 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Delhi was making preparations for his departure to England. (2) Septem- 
ber 28, 1843— 08 a{fta s2¢e: We are told that the Seal's College, which x 

was founded about six months ago, is holding its first six monthly — n 
examination, (3) August 8, 1844—3404 8194, 3342: "ati ev om. J 
AS aet aaa aaja Berna nfemid qom acne A ence ae 
Thay sy 44g er athens P' 3 m — i 
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5 CHERI (full title-page given balow). Caleutta 1260 
B, 8. (=. p. 1854). 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (5) are in 
the British Museum,* Ofthe works (3) and (5) there are 
copies in the Library of the Asiatie Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Library respectively, As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to the last two works, although they are in reality 
meant to be school text-books, 

The full-title-page of the Jiüna-pradip (mstwsWI9) reads 
thus® ; aca] sweaty / treet | / mere facta forie Ray fE 
fears | ata e pep sew] Cives rm | sen we / Sys 
cies SFist eee aes / a | agia etaa wa fas sea / 
...(torn off) 3« w[wip 5383 ster 1/ --- (9) sur 1, pp. +80. arai 
arataa / since aita tal | Briga etai | Fa ) 
fasts carerisiaa aye etsa ace guiles | 32a) aata 
sata aia senigi rafe eo AA 3e WA Ta wá 
qaii/ Printed by Shibe-Krist Mitter / pp. 78. 

The work proceeds on the model of Indian fables like 
Pajicatantra and pretends to be the substance of the teachings 
of Mahámahopádhy&y Hariharacarya who is requested by 
Maharajadhiraj Kailisadeva to impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva. The didaetie motive, as usual in these 
collections of fables, is deliberately and expressly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models: but some of the 
stories seem to be entirely original. The author's introdue- 
tion aets forth the scope of the work thus : 

esama ick ctl wies fures fefa smua alee ware semi 
faa watata efsrafoltÓa fawh masa wtza wawa eífasal5ldy S ale 
pire wae Mes naga eiia faniem, aers Se Het 


1 Blumhardt, of. cif, p. 26. 

2 The British Museum copy contains only Pt. [ of this work, The 
description here given is based on the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
copy which contains both the parts, 
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sia wA eae hea, mara sA Faa wana Alay mesa 
q oaa gsr eas sinka wema stel Baa s3uita ag apa] Ra 
qqr Siaa magi af fea aten ot a faret iral welqers 
Stetce aien aia Fae aeea weta Pai E gay ers TA et 
sota ARa fafs ap stia sèra, deré aame mentata favo 
sehn eai meaa atl atte ao ahaaa saal efe siea SRN arti- 
scm Staat wfaca siraq EDS Bii ae CEDNIB 7 2385 xn d 

An idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
in the work, may be obtained by the following brief résumé 
of the contents of Pt. I (from the fads): faasa fayi- 
eta Weta) aalsa mai aiaa As Mesi 
aasaga mifare faat aR sinas femme] wuc4s 
warsz afgana faii fiia ster Feces AEA l 
aaam aiara aaa faa aiaga A faal fe 
wi Seale Aleta maata éI wae wa fere farasal | 
Srista Facts Sl FSH | 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author's 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

Seay Aras SETA MEIN TATA saq Ee emos camino ta 
qus suat Sistas! Faces wieics Hasica aston a afs c niet 
airia Ben bafe au ea aha atatea qaty ami fart S 
dae ag ate qa N m pi gaa wA e FA BAF 
pfs gan afaj aiin aata She e Aae aa summ wem 
fhe alwn Gad cima sisie aT memi hra, ora, ge cota aif 
watss S aan, aiel Soa Sharer, Shea NET, Fe CaS, GALE GIF "isi 
acm e q faces Sig ajda a aierua, Si^ fara g sion 
sa Aaa (Gi) aaf sinta <% Ge faal mr aiara wifala, wif ie 
qcatfes wey nut n waaa aa siete RRI (Pt. I p. 33). 


Fiap qia sfe aiae ai (Pt. L p. 14). 


Gaurigankar’s Bhiigol-sar need not detain us long. J& i& — 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pages, compiled from 
various English works on Geography. Its title-page reads: 
yatana | yf wists w faraaife faaeie / atal ate etre 
mca adzi) Aedia sie w | sfretey ctstatata 
Sia eee / sees esq | AA save aa set Gifs. | Printed 
by Shib-Krist Mitter, / Beginning with general definitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asin, inei- 
dentally of faia (pp. 16-20), and follows it up with accounts 
of Europe (pp. 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp, 41-50), 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesin, The nuthor's 
remarks on fewta is quoted lere às n specimen : sp ffy- 
wf eS axe Geli KE cars zieY cóWtferna aÈ sta 
wie] rela AA sasaaa Sere wiwa ata fauie mug 
nit Ceqaifeaices Cenfietiaticra ega aai bta coite 
šake aiaa erea) atalas rate waa xunvfstts lees 
TIF ZRT I | 


(To be continued) 


Susam Küwxau Dr 
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Some Lights on 
Ancient World History from the Puranas 


There are many problems of ancient history which the 
modern historians are obliged to note, but which still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it ia realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of the Indo- Aryans had a common root, 
that thereafter came a time when for some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient home of the whole Aryan 
race has been shifting round the world from Oentral Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artic regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe, Even 
now a group of scholars places the first Aryan habitation in 
India itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians, That there were Summerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidians, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Puránas 

The accounts in the Puranas and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these aud many other problems of 
ancient history. ‘The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain ‘such 
valuable materials, It is true that the Purügas as found — 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not arisen” 


Evidently the Pur&gas record traditions about times much 


L H, Q4 MARCH, 1927 + 
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anterior to the time of their compilation, Indeed there is a 
distinct tradition in the Purayas that while the Vedic litera- 
ture was in the charge of the Braihmanas the task of developing 
the Puranas was given to the Sutas or bards who sang about 
secular history, "That the present Purüpas nre not secular 
but have a religious form points to some earlier Prakrt 
Purügas which have been lost. It is admitted that the 
earliest of the existing Pur&gas was not written earlier than 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Puranas 
being given a religious form was to produce a literature 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Vedas and Vedic 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment, But 
even in this form some of the most authentic Purāņas have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts, The Visnu 
and Bhagavata Pur&yas may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to separate the raff from the 
substance by proper criticism and comparison, Indeed there 
has been too much prejudice againgt these books and it is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an- 
cient traditions of world history to the searchlight of careful 
scholarship. No doubt some scholars have begun to give 
them their uttention—and it is a good sign but they deserve 
much more yet. The special value of the Purfnas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historical traditions of 
the Aryans but supply valuable materials about the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquity, ! 


The great deluge : its geological confirmation 
The first great landmark in the Puranic history is that 
of the Great Flood, That there was such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on all hands. There was a time, the scholars say 
when the present Rajputana, the Gaugetie plain and Bonga 
were all big seas separating the Punjab and Himalayas from 
the Deccan platewu ou the map of India, At that time the 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianie continent 
which now lies submerged under water, There is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the “drifting” of the conti- 
nents. But. howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diffe- 
rent from that of today, ‘Then there came about a change. 
This change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years, 
Mr. H. G. Wells places the period of this change between 
35000 and 25000 years back. Butit was probably accelera“ 
ted by some huge cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convalsion embodied in 
some form or other exists practically in all landa, In the 
Semitie accounts it is called the Noah's Flood and in the 
Purágas it is the Manu's Flood. The similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking, The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is farther ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, Thus it is not merely a Puranic 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedie literature. But what 
is even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists. Thus the scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetic plain. Exactly the same thing is 
snid here. In the Ramayana we find that Vaivasvata 
Manu founded the city of Ayodhya. Before the deluge he 
was a mere king. After it he beenme a Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emerged from the convulsion, It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred, Dr, Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his Æg- 
Fedic India that Vedic texts show that once the Punjab was 
surrounded by seas. Inthe Rāmāyaņa and Purāņas we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geological 
research. This isa fact of capital importance. It indicates 
the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions, and also wo 
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definite point in time from which it is possible to find the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 


The previous six Manvantaras 


But the Puranie history does not begin from this point, 
From this it gives n wonderfully connected account of the 
Todian dynasties, But even before this it gives an account of 
six Manvantarás going before the Deluge, .A Mauventara is 
the period of influence of one Manu or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men, The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is eontinu- 
ing, Prior to that there were the periods of the six Manus 
Sv&yambhuya, Svürocisa, Auttami, "Tàmasa, Raivata and 
Caksgusn, The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invaluable to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but whatever the date, the 
extant historical accounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puraniec 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge isa mere historical 
episode though of the greatest importance, 


The Kakyapas or Kaspios 


The pre-deluge nations about whom the Purinas speak are 
the Devas, the Daityas, the Danavas, the Nagas, the Garudas 
and the Manusyas, There are two traditions about their origin, 
Brahman is the Lord Creator, From two of his sons, Svayam- 
bhuva Mnnu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise, 
Manu is the ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while Kasyapa isthe progenitor of the other races through 
his several wives: Whether KaSyapa was or was not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu, There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, but both views sre manifestly wrong, 
The Puranie Devas are not forces of nature like those 
of the Vedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics. They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government, They hold inter- 
course with the Manusyas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles, They have 
got human shapes, speech, character and above all parentage, 
Sometimes there are intermarringes between the Manusyna or 
Aryans and the Devas, Similar is the ease with the Daityas, 
Thus the Devas and Daityas and similarly the others are 
races of men distinct from the descendants of Manu the first 
Aryan law-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about the South, South-west 
and East of Caspian Sea, This was the country of the 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundolal Dey's article, Rasütala, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1920). To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyrcania; the eapital 
ofa country of the same name, The first great king of the 
Daityas is said to be Hiranyakasipu and Hyrcania was. pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race, Garudas nre plaeed by Mr. Dey in Turkes- 
tan as their land was divided from Hyrennia by the river 
Sarnius (modern Atrik) which is said to be a corruption of 
Suparpa another name of Garuda, This tallies with the 
Puranie statement about the abode of Vispu, the Lord of 
Vaikuptha, Another Sanskrit nume for Vaikuptha is Trivistapa. 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garuda was the vehicle of 
Vişņu which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nationa, - 


The Deoas and Nagas 
Visnu is said to be the younger brother of Indra (R&m&- 


yaya, Uttara, 32) which would point to Indra's country 


also lying somewhere near Tibet. The peculiar charaet 
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tics of these Devas as described in the Puranas tend to 
confirm this guess, These Devas it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their Vimünas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the Mahabharata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himilayas to go into 
their country, Similarly in Ramayana when Ravana goes to 
fight with Indra he crosses the Kailasa penk of the Himala- 
yas, The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, their 
material splendour and their wonderful weapons, Another 
curious faet added to the charm of mystery. The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into their country. 
Their king had ao unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries, The Chinese eall 
their country the Celestial Empire, They do not like stran- 
gers very much, Even now China and Tibet are not very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit, ani 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra, His own country was separate 
from that of Indra, The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed, The other people Nügas are said to be 
Seythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere to the south of the 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where Naga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central HimAlayas and 
Kashmir also, Mahadeva appears to their chief deity with 
snakes round his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high Himalayan peak, The snake 
king Sega is the couch of Visnu in Tibet above. If the 
original home of the Nagas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the- traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garudas, 
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Traditional enmity 


The common ancestor Kagyapa probably indicates the 
identity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them, ‘The Danavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garudas were mortal enemies of Nagas who 
were always afraid of them. The Nagas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all thess Küsyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Danavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious, It is to be noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Dravidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Ramayana. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably a later interpolation, for it includes 
Manusyas amongst the sous of Kasyapa by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd. 


Aryan intercourse with Devas 


Now when and how did the Aryans come to. know of the 
Devas aud Daityas? We have seen that before the deluge 
there were the six periods of the six Manus. Thora isa 
significant passage in Bhāgavata that Vaikuytha (Trivistapa 
= Tibet) was made in the Raivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known to the Aryans 
in this period. It is true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Manvantaras, but they appear 
to have been gathered later on when the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed. Nirada Regi was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once Narada Rsi 
in his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very. 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation, Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and the god of loye to beguile 
Nürada, but without suecess, and the god bowed low before. 
Narada, Then Narada met Siva, the Naga god with snakes 


= 
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on the Kailüsa and thereafter Visnu in his Kgira-sigara. 
This Kstra-ságara also is an interesting point. It means ‘a 
sea of thick milk." Mr. H.G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above Tibet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a ‘sea of thick 
milk.” The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Narada wandering in the 
Himalayas chances to strike upon a way across, and Indra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful Later on he. finds that Narada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas. 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devargi or the Rsi (sage) of the Devas, 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the Devas, Though 
he often comes to India, his headquarter remains in the Devas’ 
country, | 

It should bo noted in this connection that Narada as well 
as Indra and such other nàmes are not names of single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Aérama or place of abode, where 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Asrama was called by the same traditional name. Jt is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhist monasteries. The number of 
pupils in these Ašramas often swelled to thousands, Thus 
Rsi Durvñssas had one thousand pupils, Even in Buddha's 
time such institutions were in existenoe, 

But to take up» our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat a Vedic Mantra and go 
round their house like the Vedic pradaksina. Once the inter- 
course between the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly andin the next Manu period called 
the Caksusa Manvantara happened things of the greatest 
importance, 


Narasimda: aud the Ur Inscription 


In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu. He was mot merely a 
materialist, but a great egotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to haye conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the worship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered his own worship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Devas 
badly, and the Devas probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From India went a great king Narasimha, 
He surprised Hiranyakasipu in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devas from his yoke. That 
Narasimha was an Aryan ia indicated by a passage in the 
Ramayana. There when king Sugriva tells his soldiers the 
different places where to search for Siti he names a place 
where the Naravyaghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravy&cshra both mean the same thing “tiger-man" or 
“tiger amongst men.” Further ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya,’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of the Naravyüghra tribe, 

That this Narasimha did goto Hyrcania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way, About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been discovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
éxenvations since the world-war, Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found. Its 
date is placed about 4500 m. c, It has-been translated by the 
Scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, v. 8, A. It is 


said to mean that the “King A-an-ni-padda the then ruler 
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ot Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Nin-har-sag" 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 33). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag is striking, The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to be 
explained by later researches. Anyway the Puranie account 
says that Narasimha killed Hiranyakasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave the 
kingdom to Prahlada the son of Hiranyakadipu. Thereafter 
the relations between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage Sukracarya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukraicirya was the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas, Naturally with 
Narasimha and Sukricarya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable, 


Persoe-Aryan Schism 


Prahlada gave up his kingdom on account of his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king. Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He was very 
virtuous and learned, All the Daityas and Danavas bowed 
before him, He performed sacrifices according to the Vedas 
under the guidanee of Sukrücárya. Asura was adopted as 
a name of the gods and the Vedas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of peace and 
development, The Devas, Daityas, Garudas, Nagas, Aryans 
were all at peace. A joint maritime expedition wns arranged 
by the Daityas, Devas and Nagas with the help of Kaccha- 
pas. One does not know where these Kacchapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Kegyapas and Kaspii or 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built near the 
mountain Mandracal where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was somewhere on the southern slopes 
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of the Himalayas on the shores of the then existing Gangetic 
sea, Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during which many valuable things were obtained, When 
the time for division came the Devas kept all the best things 
for themselves, gave a few to the Nagas, nnd ignored the 
Daityas, The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and ea- 
caped to their country with difficulty. There Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the Devas with á 
large army. ‘he Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali, The Devas again appear to have appealed 
* to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terms with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a military expedition a 
great sage Vamana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for the freedom of the Devas. When he arrived 
ab the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged in a Vedic 
sacrifice. A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vamana that he promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask. Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor Sukr&cürya, who saw through 
the design of Vamana, But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred a most painful 
thing, Bali had become a aubject of V&mana by his own gift 
and so Vamana ordered him to be bound up and deported to 
the country of the Nagas to make things safe for the Devas. 
This was too much. The Devas themselves pleaded for. Bali, 
the Daityas protested, the Persian Aryans led by Sukra- 
eñrya protested, but sage V&mana was inexorable, He is said 
to have even punished Sukrüc&rya by depriving him of his | 
one eye (or probably his post as the teacher of kings while D 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso-Aryans). The real . 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodness. =e 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history 
notes, between the Indo-Aryans and the Perso-Aryaus who 3 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daityas amongst 
whom they had so long been living, 


King Balt and God Bel, Balt or Baal 


But Vamana did not treat Bali harshly. He himself 
lived with Bali in the Naga country, gave him the higher 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Devarsi or a save of the Devas like Narada, Besides Narada 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature, 
Vamana himself did not rule Hyrcania but gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Renoufs Outlines of General History). About the Maya 
civilization of America also Dr, Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on exeavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
city- of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali, 
(Scientific American, February, 1926, pp. 84, 85), That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 

literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god, The Assyrians or the em pire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia, 


Lhe Mayar of America 


About Mayas also there is a controversy whether their 
civilization went from India or developed independently -in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of Honduras. 
Professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 11) But if Baal 
is the sume as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations, Its tomhs as 
shown in Chichen Itza appear. to have a pyramidal shape, 
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The pyramidal temple towers of Babylonia are well-known, 
Its seript nlso is known to be hieroglyphie whieh would point 
towards some affinity with Babylonia and Egypt. The early 
Babylonian seript also is said to have been hieroglyphie. 
There is another significant clue from the Pardpas. One Maya 
Danava is said to live in Patala or the nether-world. The 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a number of Dünava kings of Patala, These Mayas 
had continued intercourse with India. They were great 
builders, They built cities and palaces for Ravana in 
the time of Sri Rümaeandra of Rámüyspa, and then 
centuries later they built a palace for King Yudhisthira. 
Indeed it would appear that this second Maya was a 
descendant of the great Maya D&nava, and he came to live 
in India from America, for he begged to be spared when 
Arjana burnt the forest of Khandavaprastha where the Maya 
Danava was living, The former Maya married his daughter 
Mandodart to Ravana, king of Lanka. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it is possible that the Mayas might have originally 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodia, 
a channel very nearly the one suggested by Prof. Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 


The Egyptian Branch 


About Egypt it isa very noteworthy fact that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the next king his son is. 
Attithos whose son is Kenekenes, They appear after the 
deluge, the pre-deluge history being unknown. In India the 
first king after the deluge is Vaivasvata Manu-who is sue- 
ceeded by his son Iksyüku whose son is Kuikeh (Manual 
of Ancient History by Rawlinson), The similarity is again 
striking, If Mayas came to India after the deluge in the D 
times of Rayana and Yudhisthira and then went west to Egypt 
they could eertainly have taken the traditions of Manu orid 
Tksvaku, these Mayas. carried : Daityo-Aryan .eulture to 
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America and Egypt, and this culture must hava been varied 
by local tribes in different places, 1t is also possible that the 
Egyptian culture went directly from Assyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. The traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible). It is said that the ancient 
script of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which later changed 
to cuneiform characters, but it should be remembered that 
the emigrants must have been aware, though very imper- 
fectly, of the traditions of Manu, Ikaváku, Kuikeh, ete. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as they 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connee- 
tion it is also interesting to note that to the time of the first 
Egyptian dyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the hend of a man, representing 
the San-god. The Indian Manu, Iksvüku and their descen- 
qanta also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-zod Sphinx probably combines the traditions of 


family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of the 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Puranas, when 
deified, appears to haye become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin : the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phoonicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distinguish all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin. The Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians were great builders with a characteristic pyramidal 
form. Another common characteristic of these nations appears 
to be serpent worship and human sacrifice, Excavations in 
the Maya capital Chichen Ttza are bringing out remaing of 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating the rite of 
human sacrifice are well-known, and so is the human Sacrifice 
of Babylonia, In Puranas also the Asuras are credited with 
slight regard for human life, Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the Nagas have to this day 
the custom of human sacrifice in the Naga Villages in Assam 


a. 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government js irying 
to abolish this horrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culture, was 
taken from the contact of these cultures in certain Vedic 
hymns. Scholars point out that the Sunabsepa Sükta of the 
Itg-veda does not at all mention any sacrifice of human being, 
but when the same hymn comes to be amplified in the 
Brahmana a story of human sacrifice is spun round it and 
the same story is repeated in the Ramayana with material 
alterations, showing the imaginative character of the story. 
In any case, the fact, that in the Rg-vedie hymn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate 
that there was a time when the Rg-vedie culture was foreign 
to it, 


Dravidians and Sumerians 


Another common characteristic appears to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas them- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditions. In this fight the Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. Tho 
Mayas were driven to the south-easb nnd America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war. Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at the same time, There were three Daityas, Malin, Sumalin, 
and Malyavat, They were brothers. Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Méalyavat were forced to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are said to have 
gone to Patala or nether-world. It appears that Patala 
then meant not one country but several countries just as 
now the New World and Old World signify groups of 
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countries. The Mayas and the Sumalings both went to 
Patala but they went to widely different countries. The 
next that we hear of these Sumilins in the Puranic history 
is after the deluge when one Sumalin Daitya comes 
from Pàtàla and married his daughter to the sage Vrga- 
parvan who begets on her the great Ràvaga and his 
brothers. Ravana with the help of Sumalin conquers 
Lanka or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Raksasa 
power, Previous to Rüvana's conquests Lañkā was inm- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas were we shall 
see later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix RĀ isthe name of the. Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. Itis possible that 
the new invador amalgamated with the origina] Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation as Haksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, beeause Ravana 
was the grandson of Sumalin who was ndmittedly a Daitya, The 
word Raksasa later came to have a sinister meaning amongst 
the Aryans because these new people emerging after the 
Hood were the great opponents of the Aryan culture, 
The Rakgasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature-worship of the Aryans wasa sacrilege and they always 
made if a point to interrupt the Yajiias or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans, While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Fire, the Ráksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. They would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Raksasas the Sumalins lived in Patala for a long time, and 
if appears that there their old Daityo-Aryan culture was 
modified by local influence. Still they were great builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said to know even 
magic. Ravana is said to be a scholar of the Vedas. These 
Sumali Raksasas are identified by scholars with the ancient 
Dravidians, One great reason for this is that the present 
language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is 
found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western const of 
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‘the Peninsuls, In Ceylon Tamil is said to be in a very 
pure form stil, The Patala of the Sumf@lins was probably 
the Indinnie continent now submerged. There is n tradi- 
tion among the Tamil people that they originally came from 
the south, This tradition harmonizes with the emergence 
of the Sumülins from the south after the deluge which was 
probably the cause of their migration, From the south 
these Sumaéli Raksasas spread to the north along the consta 
and even reached the Gangetic plain where they were found 
in the days of Sri Ramacandra. the hero of the Epic 
Ramayana. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Recent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds, The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Sumalins or Sumelians from the south 
to the north, and it is probable that going further to the 
north-west they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known, They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 


Aserbijan and Aryabljaw 


The story of the deluge as given in the Puranas is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world history. The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible from the different Pur&nas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Cšksusa Manvantara when 
king Satyavrata was informed by one Matsya thata huge 
deluge was going to come, Matsya menns fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as Nagas were, Even 
in the time of the Mahabharata there was the Matsya king 
Virata in whose service the Paydavas remained for sometime. 


The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the — 


deluge and informed him that he had brought boats w 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour” (Matsya 
Purüga) Tt appears that some great üprising in ihe Him 
layas was imminent, and the Devas anticipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them of 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their impor- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
that they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains. Probably even then the Devas did not like the Aryans 
to come into their country in large numbers or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
have been considered unsafe to go that way. Whatever the 
reason, the Aryan king took with him the seven Reis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, etc, and sailed for a new 
land guided by the Matsya. 

The modern Azerbijan or Sanskrit Aryabijam “the seed 
of Aryans” is considered by some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that is 
the country where the seed of Aryan culture and civilization, 
and people found reluge at the time of the Deluge. The 
former Aryan emigrants to Persia and Hyrcania were already 
thereabout, Although the treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood and culture which must have induced 
them to give the Indo-Aryans shelter at that time of 
danger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in the 
ascendant, Thirdly, it is possible thai Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, for there is a story 
that then the Vedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva ; the 
Matsya king killed him in battle and recovered the Vedas. 
This he did probably because the Aryans were his guests, 
However, it was the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that the seed of Aryan culture was protected there at that 
time of danger. When the danger was over the Aryan king 
returned, founded a new city in the newly obtained land, be- 
came the law-giver of the present period as Vaivasyata Manu, 


From him the lines of kings have been given in a connected way 
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i the Purünas Now the agè of this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological research, somewhere between 35000 
to 25000 B.C, Whether this be true or whether further research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Manu'a or Noah's flood thera had been three contem- 
porary civilizations of the Devas, Daityas and Diinavas, and 
Aryans, and that Aryans Aryanised the others, 


Negro. civilisation 


There was a fourth civilization whieh though exist- 
ing «at the time was not known to the Aryans. This 
was the Negro civilization existing in the Indianie continent 
which included the modern Deccan Plateau and was connec- 
ted with Africa. These people appear to have become 
known to Aryans when the Deccan plateau was joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done all at once, At first probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what ib is now, while the- Rajputana- sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition,—Rsi Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to keep low till he should return from 
his journey to the south. In non-poetie language it would 
menn that when the Rajputana sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindhyas. In course 
of time he was followed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryanising the inhabitants of the Deccan, There is 
no aceount of any conflict between these inhabitants and tlie 
Aryans; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
struggle against the Suméli Raksasas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the south when the southern Indian 
continent was submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Lank& also were Daityas as Yaksa was 
a Daitya chief of king Bali. But traces of Negroes as 
the early inhabitants are still found in both. Ceylon and 
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Southeru India (Indian Historical Quarterly, Mareh 1926, — 
A Short History of Ceylon) Yaksas went with Kuvera into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Sumali king Ravana 
who founded the Raksasa culture as said above. 

In the Ramfyana about 17 nations of these people 
are counted in Southern India, They were all named after 
some animal, and the poet has described their actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were human beings 
with those animals as their totemic signs. They talk and act 
like men, They have kingdoms and constitutions, The king 
of Kiskindh& had divided his administration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of — each. 
In the battle with Ravana while at places they are 
deseribed poetically as fighting with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet nt other places they 
are expressly snid to possess Weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of Rāmacandra in the Epic is not so much the 
killing of Ravana as. the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, not so much by fighting 
against tham, as by attracting them with the purity of his 
life. He made the Sumalis also better civilized and fit to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization. By the 
time of the second epic Mahabharata this work was completed. 
All these nations appear to hava adopted not only Aryan 
culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry, But 
even then there are found some cases of those who though 
Aryanised still retained their distinct nationality such as the 
subjecta of Jambavat who married his daughter to Šri Krepa 
(Jāmbavat is desoribed as a bear), Ifhe had been a real bear 
he could not have married his daughter to the human hero 


Sri Krsna. 
The Post-deluge movements 


It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forma n 
landmark separating two eras having different significance 
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in the history of the world, In the pre-deluge period the 
Aryans of the Panjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Aryanised both, and established Aryan colonies 
in Persia, This period also saw the great Daitya-deva 
war which ultimately disintegrated the Daityas and sent 


them in all directions in the west and to the submerged: 


Indianie continent in the south carrying with them the Daitya- 
aryan culture, In different climes they developed the Maya 
and Sumáñli civilizations, Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and Sum&lis 
appear in Indias, Sumerians begin a new history in western 
Asia,and the Egyptians in Egypt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
But the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Aryanised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in the configuration of land 
was the joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Deccan plateau, nnd a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began, All ʻancient’ histories begin centuries 
after the Deluge, but they find civilizations ready made which 
must have had 4 history behind them. That is the previous 


history which has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explain 
the world movements which prepared the stage for the post- . 


deluge period. This period is important as it brought the 


Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 


Before this great Deluge there was, the geologists think, 


a large continent joining what is now Southern India with ` 


Africa on the one side and Australia on the other, while 


Southern India is said to have been separated from the Punjab 


by Rajputana and Gangetic plain sens and hence the 
presence of the Negro element in Southern India. * 
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Antiquity of Aryan civilisation 

The great objection to this account would be made that it 
represents the Punjab as the original home of the Aryans and 
places Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians. That the 
Aryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now be 
scarcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
lean to this view (Scientific American, Jan., 1926—Inseription 
of Ur), Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to have 
an Aryan origin, The fact that the first kings of the various 
nations of antiquity have names very similar to Manu again 
indicates prior existence of some common tradition. Thus 
the Lydian Manis, Phrygian Manis, Cretan Minos, the 
German Mannus all appear to be counterparts of the Indian 
Manu of the post-deluge period as indicated above. This 
i» an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
inscription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
history of other nations, The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
was its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
to the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
Negroes of Southern India, and the Daityas were instrument. 
al in spreading the Aryan culture far and wide through 
their extensive migrations and seafaring habits, These other 
nations, while they took religion and philosophy from the 
Aryans, gave them their material arts, In this conneetion the 
Aryans appear to have been indebted most to the Devas, wlio 
appear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderful 
weapons aud such other things, Thus though the Aryans 
were anterior to Sumerians and Egyptians, there were other 
great civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geologieal view of 
the Rajputana sea and the flood so beautifully confirmed is 
correct the Punjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans, If 
the Puranic traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
there is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
and Daityas, specially when that account explains many ob. 


h. 
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cure points in the accounts of other nations. When the 
Punjab was surrounded on the North-west by high moun- 
tains with virile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture independently, and originally alone, The Dasyus of 
the Re-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidians, but as is suggested 
by Dr, Abinash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not develop with equal rapidity with 
the progressing ones. The  Dravidians came ages later, 
Amongst the Dravidinns also there are tribes in different 
stages of development even now ; some of their descandants in 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
same thing could be possible of the Aryans, This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures, I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 
research, my labours will be amply rewarded, 


JWALA PRASAD BINGHAL 





Ancient South Indian Gold Coinage 


When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
we find that the South Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. From ‘the ‘coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
different from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in issue to a 
large extent. Gold coins weighing 5 to 6 grains, and 2, 1, and 
2} grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some cases and on one side only in others were issued, "They 
are so small that itis very difficult to handle them. Gene- 
tally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain things that we had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for dakşiņās in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes, If these small coins had been intended 
for purchasing household articles, ete, the people of the time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser metals, 
such as, silver or copper. When we read the law codes com- 
posed by Manu and Yājñuvalkya we learn that the finas 
imposed by kings were paid by Kárs&panas which were 
coins in copper. So these small coins must have been issued 
for a different purpose, We shall now find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins, 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ceremony could be conducted 
without the payment. of daksinñs to the officiating priests. Tt 
was also enjoined that such daksipüs should be given in gold 
as silver was considered inauspicious. In all Vedic ceremonies 
daksiplüs were given by means of gold pellets known by the 
name of Searga. When coinage was introduced these Svargas 
were replaced by coins. There is = passage in the Krapa 
Yajurveda (L. 5. 1) from which we gather that it was very 
inauspicious to give silver as daksina, 


b. 
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The story runs thus: “There wasa battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras. The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety the treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras, They did so 
in the hope of using them when they were in need. But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them, The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas, The 
tears that fell from his eyes became silver, As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as daksini on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksinš in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Vedas forbid giving away silver it became a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coinage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hemadri and Vidyaranya. The former was the minister of 
the Yadava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings, They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people, Kings had mints and there was a 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order thet gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of 1, $, 4 fanams were minted and 
made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. | 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams’ which 
were given as daksipüs on Sraddha occasions but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately these 
have been lost now. 
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These coins that have been discovered are deseribed below : 

1 Ganga Fanams—This was issued by the kings of Kalinga: 
nagara, à 
Obverse. Caparisoned bull standing, facing the left with 

a crescent of the moon above, 
Reverse, Same 14, 
W. 5, 25 ; 8. 0. 3. 
One-eighth fanams. 
Obverse, Same, 
Reverse, Same. 
W. 0, 75; S. 0, 2. i . 

2 Matsya Fanams—These were issued by the ch iels of. that 
name who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam. | 
Obverse, Two fishes. 

Beverse. Same, 19. 
W. 5.5; S. 0. 95. 
Matsya Quarter fanams, 
Obverse. Two fishes. 
Reverse. Sama 5, 

> Wei; 25 ; 8, 0. 25, | : 

3 Old Fanams—Found as treasure trove in Trichinopoly 
and Tinnevelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like the letter U with à dot inside 


Reverse. 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 4 4ach and 
straight lines : one straight line at right angles to the 
other. The Sun and the Moon ori either side. 

W. 5.5:8, 0. 4, 

4 Firaraya Fanams—There are 16 varieties of these and 
they were found “8 treasure troye in the districts of 
Coimbatore, North Kanara, Kistna, Chingelput, 
Cuddappah, Tanjore, Godavari, Madura, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Mala bar, Salem, N ellore, and Coorg.. . 


10 Do. : 
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Obverse. "The letter U with some other symbola. 
Reverse. 12 dots with some other figure. 
W. 5.6; 5.0. 3 to 0, 4. 
Garuda Fanams— 
Obverse. A flying Garuda. 
Reverse, A figure resembling the Vaisnavite castemark. 
W. B. 6 ; 8. 0, 3 to 0. 4. 


Namam Fanams. 
Obverse. Vaigpavite castemark. 

Reverse. In some cases ib is blank ; in. some a legend 
not read. 
W. 5. 25; S. 0. 2 to 0. 3. 

Chola Fanams—lIssued by Kulottunga Chola I. 

Olverse, "Sung" in Tamil seript and Regnal year. 
Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks. 
W. 5.5; S. 0.4. P 
Reddi Fanams. 
Obverse, Bull couchant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 
Reverse. Elephant gond, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon. | - 
W. 5. 25 ; 8, 0. 25. = 

Do. Quarter fanams. 

Obverse, do. 
Reverse. do. 
W. 2, 5 ; 8. 0. 2. 

South Indian Fanams. 
Obverse. Devanagari legen 
Reverse. Blank, 

W. 2, 25; 8. 0. 2. 


d "Pata", « Pradhana." 


Obverse, Visnu standing. J 
Reverse, Man and à lamp. Zr 
W. 5. 5 ; 8. 0. 27, 2 — 
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South Indian Quarter fanama, 
Obverse. Peculiar figure made up of lines. 
Reverse. A circle and an angle made up of lines and 
dots, 
W. 1.5; 8. 0, 2. 
ll Anantaramay Panams— Issued by tho kings of Travan- 
core, 
Obverse, A floral design, 
Reverse, 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines, | 
W.5,925. 8, 0, 3. 
12 Anantaramay Half Fanams. 
Obverse. do, 
Reverse, do. 
W.2, 5; 8. 0. 29, 
13. Dagger Fanams. 
Obverse. Dagger. 
Reverse, Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the Sun and the 
Moon, 
W. 5 to 5. 925 ; 8, 0. 25 to 0, 4. 
l4 Sivaji Fanams —Issned by Sivaji, 
r CET if 
— EUM 1 In Devanagari, 
af * 
Kerrik —— i In Devanügart 
W. 5, 25 ; S, 0, 9. 


Obverse, Rude figure of the king. 
dha — In Devanugari. 
W. 5. 25 ; 8, n. 25 to 0. 3. 
From all these ib is clear that the 
issued coins even in the lowest denomination 
fanams weighed 5 Brains which would then have 


kings of old 
: While the 
cost 4 annas, 
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]th and jth of these would have cost one anna and half an 
anna respectively. 

Even the Moghul emperors, Aurangzeb, Jahander Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Alam II struck Varāhas and Half Varāhas and 
Half Fanams in the mints established nt Gorri, Lorrrrag- 
aann, Tapratri,' and Cuppaprran. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were nob struck for use in Northern 
India, These should evidently have been struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Half Fanams. 

Obverse, Name of the Emperor. 
Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and year (A.H.) 
W,2.5;8.0,2 


R. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYVANGAR 


Method of plastering walls for painting 
( Sudhalepavidhanam ) 


This is an old booklet connected with “Fresco Painting” 
which was so much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 slokas in anustubh 
metre. I got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. There was a Malayalam commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 


temples, Gopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 


publie interest and utility. It ean be divided into three 
paris, the first describing the method of plastering the 


' A paper on this new mint will appear in the Numismatic Supple 
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walls before painting, the second showing the way how 
to prepare the saveral colours for painting, and the third 
explaining the process of painting the walls, The booklet 
will be of interest to those who Wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear, A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider publication, 

Now I shall describe the method of plastering the walls 
(Sudh&-lepa), on which pictures nre to be painted. Cunnam 
(Sudha) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell, Take the powder and drench it with a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of 4th the quantity of 
small peas (mudga), Add quarter part sand with unripe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily, Atthe end of two 
months, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
"me on & granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter. 


on the wall Lenve the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for 12 hours and then plaster the game 
with the mortar prepared as above, | 

Level the plaster by means of trowel of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrade or fallin, When 
levelling is over, the surface should ba rubbed with cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush, Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry, But no whitewashing is required for painting 
9n & wooden surface, Such surface needs only be levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours, 

Here I shall describe the method of colour-painting and 
the manufacture and blending of the various colours, White, 
yellow, red, black and blue are the primary colours, while 
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ihe resb are all mixtures of two or more of them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just before 
painting is manufactured in the following manner. First of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this fine powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to diseolour or of granite according to convenience. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with the 
milk of the tender cocoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 
to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of different objects, 
a pencil of the following materials should be maufactured. 
The pencil is called Aiffalekhant and is manufactured by- 
mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowdung (the former in’ 
a lesser and the latter in n greater proportion) with n quantity 
of Tulasi leaves and grinding the whole well into a soft paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2} to 3} inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upadeva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, creeper, mountain, ocean, eto, fixing 
there images, as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards, Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pullaran 
and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran is as follows :-—Collect 
from mountains or riverbeds pitadhatu (yellow mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same: 
finely, Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste, Take the paste and mix the same in plenty of water. 
using a large veasel for the purpose. When the mixture | 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter will. = 
precipitate and can be thrown of while the surface water can: r 
bo retained, Pour this water again into another vessel and. 
allow it to stand for sometime and throw back apy.more —— — 
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precipitate which the solution may hold. Repeat the process 
several times till you get a clear solution. Rub this solution 
on to an earthen pot (bhinnamrdbhanda) and dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raktadhatw (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner. When 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun, Then take a lamp (Gingili oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and light it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see that the pot has no crevices, 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed, Add a quantity of pure water with ihe soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be kept in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours should then be mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimbatoya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed. 

Brushes for drawing pictures are either broad, medium 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 44, 4 or 8) inches 
long. The width or thickness at the face should be 6 yavas, 
but at the back end it should be only th of the above, The 
form of the brush may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band, The broad brush ie prepared 
with the hair about the ears of a ealf-buffalo, the medium 
with the hair on the belly ofa sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail of a squirrel, Fit in thesa hairs at the 
copper band of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread, Each colour should have three such 
brushes, "There should be three brushes each uuder broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They ean be named broad- 
broad, broad. medium, broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour, 

Apply pitadhatu with medium brash and draw the picture 
effacing all unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittalékhant is left there 
in tact. Apply the other colours with the broad brush, 
All protrusions and depressions as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by méans of less or more- colour, 
Make the painting beautiful by regular lights and shades, 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour is lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just serap the paint in that portion by means of a 
sharp knife or other instrument, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 
Harih 
1 Atha vaksye sudhalepavidhim bhittau visegatah / 
Dagdhvā $ankhüdikam kasthai scirnitam yat sudha 
| hi sà /] 
Sudhactirnacaturthamsamudgakvathajalaih saha / 
Gudntoyena samsifieet tnecürnam. balukünvitam // 
3 Balukšnám pramagam hi sudhaturydmsaman(|)atah / 
Kréanupakvakadaltphalapigtai ca yojayet // 
4 Dronyam ksiptvatha sammardya gate masadvaye [punah] / 
P(v)esayed drsadi kgiptva drsad& gudavarina // 
Navanitam ivityati yavat tavat supesayet / 
Atha kudyadikam samyak samsoddhya samatam nayet I 
6 Nülikeratvacüm agraih susüksmam Sithilikrtaib / ° 
Saktvà gudajalair y&te dinardhe tam vilepayet JI 
7 TLohena dárunš vñdau darvIn nirmaya buddhitab / , 
Tadak&ravisaladi snrvam &cintyn bhedatah // 
8 "Taddarviprsthnbhügena nimnonnatavivarjitam / 
Liptva pistasudham samyak guddhatoyena lepayet // 
9 Nalikerntvacalipya $uddhatoyena Sosayet J 
Suske tasrüin varpalepal karyas citrártham eva hi // 
10 Phalakadau taksanena snigdhe varnam vilepayet / 
Sudhalepo na kartavyas citrirtham phalakšdisu i 
11 Atha vaksyami samksepat sarvesam varpalepanam j 
Samskrtifi ca visesena tesim yogam tnthaiva ca // Í 
12 Sitavarnam pitavarnam raktavarmaii ca kajjalam / : 
Etáni Saddhavarpani éyamavargofi ca vai punah // 
13 Kudy&dau dhavalam vargam pürvam ova samalikhet ) — 
Snukhegaktyadikam vatha sitem mrdv&tha cürgayet |} Pec 
L 1, Q, MARCH, 1927 ~ © 
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Sakojakatvac& vatha ketakihastato ‘pi va | 

Yatha snigdhataram yati tatha [ mrty&di] lepa yet // 
Sudhücürpáni niksipya garte eaulükhale "thavis J 
Pistvà punal punab sumyak musalena mahamatih // 


- Korabálathalodena siktva sampesayet punah / 


Tum [vim] uşpatoyena samyagālodya gaulayet // 
Punah pürvoktamáürrega kudye samlepayet krarmat | 
Evam dhavalite bhittau phalake vā likhet tadā // 
Purñnalostaeürnəna Suskagomayacürpakàn | 
Tulasidalasammisram yojayet pesanttale // 
Pistva tena vidh&yasu Sogiyet kiltalekhintm J 
Vartyükürüm tatháyüme dvitryambhoddvyangulatmikamn JI 
Devan va manujan vü[pi]inrgan vihamgaman[tatha] / 
Latávrksüdik&n vütha nagün và s&rar&n api // 
Srotrabhyám vátha netrábhy&m manasü vatlia niscitün j 
Alikhet kittalekhinyà samyak sinrtvà punah punab JJ 
Yatra lekhü gatà vàmam tatra tan navüvüsasü j 
Sammarjya samyag alikhya tattadakaram unnayet // 
Athn dhátün pitavarpán girinadyüdisambhnyün | 
Adàya uddhatoyena samls&lyádau vieürnayet | 
Mandam kifieie chilaprsthe pesayitv& vilodya eu /. 
Suddhatoyair mahápátre muhürtam paricálnyet. /' 
Tadürddhváméam siratoyam adhah paükavivarjitam | 
Patrintara viniksipya punah kuryād amum vidhim | 
Evain punah punah krtvaé yavan nirmalaté bhavet / 
Tatsaram bhinnamrdbhande mandam Alipya Sogayet / 
Evam eva samániya raktadhátün api kramàt / 
Nirmalatye samutpanne Sosayed bhinnamrdghata // 
Atha tailam saméasicya varddhaminecchavartikam J/ 
Vinyasya prajvale dipe ghatam adáya mromayam // 
'uskagomayacürpenna [sammrjyádamasya] vai / 
Taddipopari niechidram sammultham vinyaset punah // 
Taddipasikhaya jatakajjalam tadghatodare / 
Alagnam samyag Adaya mpdghatadau vilepayet // 
Suddhntoyena s"myuktam sosayet punar ütape / 
Etat trayam punar yükiy& nimbatoyena merdayet // 
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Raktadhaturasam plitadhüturasafi ea vai punah / 
Aladya pütre niksipya nftv& dinadalam punah // 
Tadürddhvàmsam mahipitre mandam šsieya šosayet / 
Mrdghate $uddhaye dhtm&n punarapy ekadācaret /) 
Yämamātram syamadhatum suddhatoyena pesayet J 
Punah kapitthaniryasatoyaih sammardya śoşayet // 
Lekhant trividha jiiey4 sthila sikgma& ca madhyama / 
Taddandamrtyumatram vi vigskambham sadyavam 


smrtam // 


Mukkhe prsthe tadastamsam astasram vitha vartulam J 
Krivivrre vinyasae ehailum gulbena yavamütraknin / i 
Sthülayñám vatsakarnottham ajodarabhavam vare / 
Cikrodapuecham suksmáy&m romümy &d&yn yatnatah ll 
Tantun& làksayà vatha dandaügrakrtasankusu / 
Baddhvā tu lekhantm samyak prativarnam tridba 


tridhà // 


Akrtya ca tridha sthala stksma madhya punnas tatha J 
Pratyeknm nava s& caivam prativarnam tu lekhani / 
Atha madhyamalekhinya pltadhfturasena tu / 
Kittarekh&bahirbh&ge likhitvà vyaktam ambaraih // 
Marjjayet kittarekhantim punas tam vyaktam ñlikhet |) 
Raktadhatorasenfitha sarvam suvyaktam Alikhet // 
Punar vargüni vinyasyn lekhinyà sthülay& tathi / 
Niskalankam punas tatra nimnonnatavisesakan ll 
$y&mojjvalntvabhedena kury&t snrvam manobaram J 
Tath& párusyamárdaván ......... 
Vinyüsakramabhedena kury&t sarvam manoharam Jl 
Yatrojjvale pitavarge $y&mas tatripi lohiteh / 
Prünte kajjalavarnena siksmayé samlikhet sudhth // 
Kshurena tiksnadharena tatkarmmapatur nfijasá / 
Sammrjen nikharadini citram evam samfcaret }/ 
Subham asta // 

V. V. SHARMA 
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Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India 


(Translated from the German version of A. Sehiefner 
with additional notes) 


[The Hinory of Buddhism in' India written by the learned Tibetan 
Lama Táranátha (ñ. latter quarter of the 16th and early part of 
the 17th century Ac.) deservedly occupies a high place in the history 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism, Notwithstanding its admitted 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and geography 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in miracles, it is a vast store- 
house of Ruddhist legends and traditions. It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king AjataSatr to that of the 
Sena kings of Benzal, and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Its value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible in a European language, 

It is now more than half a century since the Russian and the 
German versions of Taranatha’s work Made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormous advance made in every branch 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention, We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English. transla- 
tion of the History of Buddhism in India from the German and to 
supplement it with our notes where necessary, 

To the Russian Academy of Sciences we owe OUr sincere acknow- 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting us to make the present 
translation. Our thanks-are also due to Prof. Theodore Stcherbatsky 
for his help in this connection, —Trr.] ' 


SCHIEFNER'S FOREWORD 


In the first volume of his work upon Buddhism, Prof. Wassiljew has | 


repeatedly noticed the History of Buddhism im India written by 
Táranátha, and he has given specially on PP. 47L a short summary of 
this work, These notices made it desirable that the Whole work should 
be published. "Therefore in the Year 1863 I edited the Tibetan text on 


. OC 
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the basis of four manuscripts which were at my disposal and as I 


remarked in the foreword to the text edited by me 1 derived great benefit: 


(rom the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Prof. Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the oth April, 1866 Prof. Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different other works which he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and specially 
his. Chinese Dictionary, retarded its printing 5o that it could be 
bright to an end only during the last eight months, Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to add as an appendix to the 
present German translation—of which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year—most of the notes which Prof, Wassiljew contributed 
out of the riely store of his knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation, 
Taranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life às the time when his work was fnished ; it is the “earth- 
monkey-year"! corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christian reckoning ; the year of his birth was therefore the ''wood-pig- 
year" (1573). Both these dates are found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work alpasuvrAes. Since the nctice of his birth is 
limited shortly to “Jo-nang Taranatha Keensnjingh," the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof, Wassiljew's 
Preface, To the different schools which were thrown into the back- 


ground with the appearance ol the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church* - 





1 The Tibetans have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India-and China. They have adopted the Indian method ôf 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelve-year cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle by the Zodiacal beast of the year, From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water, Fordenoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zodiacal beast of the Indian system. 
See Waddell’s Lhasa and tis Mysteries, App. L, pp. 449-450.—1r. 

[In the present version our own notes are always distinguished as 


| above]. 


4 The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and girdles 
in order to distinguish themselves irom the monis of the older conserva: 
tive church, who-used Ae cap: and girdles (while the Bons used 
Black caps), —Tr. —— — Wu 
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—üelagpa) founded by Tsoü-kha-pa* belonged likewise to the school oí 
Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomonang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated himself from 
the Saskyas*, found his refuge. In his work called the Oren of the 
True Sense of the Mountain-teaching he based the teaching of 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tsoü-kha-pa along with one of his 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that disciple had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special form 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps, After the time of 
Tsoñ kha-pa, Kun-dga-grol-mtschog* and specially his re-incarnation 
Taranatha propagated the Jonang teaching." There was founded the 
monastery rTag-dstan-phun-tshogs-¢ling, images were set Up and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works, 
When the ruler of Rin Spung, called Karm-dstan-skjong-dvang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, ^ its popularity greatly 
increased. But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
after the death of Táranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery to the 
school of Yellow Caps, and the wooden blocks were sealed up so that at 





° Born 1493, died 1566, 


t Tsor-kha-pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism. 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of Hinayana 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. For 
details of his lile see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, PP. 358-9 ; 
JASB., 1882, pp. 53-7, 127; Huth, Buddhismus in der Mongolei, ii, 
pp. 175ff ; E.R.E., vii, p. 787,.—Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet, 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was- founded by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about so miles to 
the north of Mt. Everest. Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monas conferred upon him (usually 
known as Saskya Pandita) the temporal rulership of W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, both political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to t340, Eliot; Hinduism 
and Buddhism, iii, p. 354; ER, E., vii, s.v., Lawatsm.—Tr. 

3 Jo-nang is a sub-sect of the Sas-kyas, another being Ngor-pa. 
E.R.E., vii, p. 788, —TT, 
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present of the Jonang school only two works of Taranatha are known, 
viz. the Sadhana and the History of Buddhism.» i 

To the above information, which Prof, Wassiljew has drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he adds from the same work 
the following passage: “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usutai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Jowo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama. 
The son of his grandson Tushijetu Khan was the reincarnation 
rJe-dtsun-dam-pa dlo-dsang-dstan-pai-rgyal-mtshan, the glory of Khalkha, 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) ; 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-dge- rgjas-gling and the series of his 
incarnations continued stil! farther.” 

Now as far as the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha is 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as well as from the 
¿casual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation, Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later writers. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
true forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms, In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring im Táranátha's Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through retranslation, As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, I have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk, Sanskrit offers 
different. probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance, 


* The Sumbum of gLong-rdol-dlama (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. Xl, Mé/anges Asiatique, M, p. 354), 
which is really called Ngag-dvang dlo-dsang comprises. briefly both 
works, We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-dga’- 
sning-po (=Anandagarbha), and where the series of re-incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni are told, Malla Mahabala opens the ` 
series in which Jo-nang Taranatha .or Kur-dga-snjngpo is the 
16th. In the Tanjur we find the name Táranatha as well as 
Kun-dga snjingpo. Tñ vol lu ofthe Sütra be is mentioned several 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epithet, — - 


— 
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L have retranslated Devendrabuddhi, while in lanjur it is Surendra- 
bodhi* ; in the place of Buddhadis, a form which occurs in Wassiljew's 
tiiin o. 203) 366 forma Buddhapaksa which alse occurs in the same 
work (p. 56) is perhaps the right one, it is probably an epithet derived 
from the AManjusrim@latanira, so also are the names Dharmika, 
Yogin, etc, | 

For ‘Kala’ the synonym "Krsga' can well be put, the Chinese prefer for 
it the word *Mecaka' which. name I have. restored as Krsnacárint and 
which name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kálacarya ; 
on the other hand Táranütha's Krsparája apgears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word. Kaliiga. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Vigrutadeva, the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeva (Thob 
jig, vol. II, p. 244. If. after. all I have written in the translation 
"Bhaügala, I. have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works. 
To be frank there are many strange forms, eg. "Vikramalaáila' 
instead of ‘Vikramagila,’ ‘Bharadhvaja’, instead of ‘Bharadvaja’, and 
50 on. 

As we cannot always depend upon the different forms of single 
names, I have in the translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chronological 
account is also in an evil condition, Very gladly. I would have 


complied with the wishes of those who had desired 4 synchrenistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if such a one could have 
been produced with ease, A Greater evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the Matijusrimilatantra have been mostly 
admitted as the end and basis of chronology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatha's work, although 
it is not suited to be a sure guide for the histary of Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the occasion for further researches through its 


numerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 


and their mass of legends. Perhaps one may succeed in collect- 


ing the works of Bhatagati, Indradatta and Ksemendrabhadra meh- 
tioned by Taranatha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to pass, occasion may be found 





* A similar fluctuation is found between the names Nagabuddhi 
and Nügabodhi, Tndrabhatt and [ndrabodhi. | 
T Also Kalacarin at p. 278. 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich Buddhist literature that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and the different works to which the 
notes to this translation refer, May young energy be found possess 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task, 


St. Petersburg, 27 May (8 June), 1869. 
A, SCHIEFNEK 


INTRODUCTION 


TREASURE OF WISHES OF TIIE NECESSARY NAMED DISTINCT Ex 
PLANATIONS OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MINE OF HAPPINESS, Á 
THE GEM OF EXCELLENT TEACHING WAS PROPAGATED IN ARYADESA." 

Om, salvation to living creatures | distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Áryadesa, and the 
treasure ol wishes of the necessary things was known.! Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !* I bow down to the chief 
hermit, the head-cloud} that came from the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sends down the soft nectar-rain of deeds, Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore, when arranging the stories of Arya- 
dea, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 





* The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the 
renowned Lamas are thus called. : 

+ Literally in Tibetan “before the king of hermits, the first of | 
clouds," so that Munindra and Meghendra may be compared with each 


other. 


most 





— 


1 More accurately “The holy and precious religion, how it 
flourished in the Aryadeéa clearly explained, whith is therefore called 
Ratnacintàmagi"—Tr. | 

4 Better, "The holy and precious religion decorated by the glory ‘a 
ho it wilourished in Aryadeda, clearly explained, which is called Ratna =, 
cintémani.”"—Tr. | E E 
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have noticed along with some other scholars many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, I have prepared in brief this 


arrangement of stories capable of removing mistakes for the benefit of 


Here are the contents of the principal facts, [n the line of 
king Ksemadarsin there are four, namely, Subahu, Sudhanu, Mahendra, 
and Camasa;in the line of of Agoka four: Vigatifoka, Virasena, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ; fromthe line of Candra came forth Hari-, 
Akga-, Jaya, Nema-, Phani-, Bharnsa-, and Sila- with the subjoined 
(affix) Candra: Thereafter Candragupta, Bindusüra and his nephew 
Sricandra are named. To (the names) Dharma, Karma, Vyksa, Vigama, 
Kama, Simha, Bala, Vimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
atthe end. If Bindusara if not counted in the list, there are 19 with 
the name Candra. Of these Akşacandra, Jayacandra, Dharma- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala- 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition of Candra- 
gupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra they aré celebrated as the 
ten Candras, Descending from the Pala line + Gopala, Deva-, Rasa-, 
Dharma- Vana-, Mahi-, Mahi-, Srestha., Bheya-, Neya-, Amra-, Hasti-, 
Ráma-, Y aksa-, all with the affix Pala, are fourteen in the Pala lineage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksaéva, Candanapála, Sriharsa, Sila, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana, Kanika and Turuska, the Sakamaha- 
sammata, — Buddhapaksa, Gambhtrapaksa, — Cala, Caladhruva, 
Visnu, Simha,- Bharsa, Pañcama-Siinha, Prasanna,  Práditya, 
Mahásena, Mahááikyabala, these stand single. Masuraksita, Canaka, 
Simupala, Santipata, stand singly in the Pala line, Lava, Kāsa, Manita, 
Rathika are the four Senas. In the South appeared in Kafict and the 
other differer.t kingdoms Sukla, Candraksobha, Salivahana, Mahesa, 
Ksemankara, Manoratha, Bhogasubála, Candrasena, Ksemaükara- 
Simha, Vyaghra, Budha, Buddhasuca, Sanmukha, Sā 
Vikrama, Ujjayana, Srestha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Vidya, Sic. 
Pratipa. In the South appeared the following Brahmanas, 
Balamitra, Nagaketu, Vardhamila, Gaggari, Kumirananda, 
Matikumára, Bhadrananda, Danabhadra, Laükadeva, Bahubhuja, 
Madhayamati; these are the old Mahjiicaryas. As the followers 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the following seven 
persons, Madhyantika counting as the eighth, Uttara, Yagas, Pogada, 

pa, Sinayasa, Mahiloma, Mahatyaga, Nandin, Dharmaérestha, 
Pársvika, Asvagupta, Nanda are the Arhants protecting the teaching, 
Uttara, Kaéyapa, Sammatiya, MahtSisaka, Dharmagupta, Suvarsa, 
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Vütsiputriya, Tamrasatiya, Bahuéru ttya, Dharmottara, Avantaka, Jeta- 
vanlya, Sthavira, Dharmatrata, Vasubandhu, Ghosaka, Srilabha, 
Buddhadeva, Kumaralübha, Vàámarna, Kunila, Satkara, Saügha- 
vardhana, Sambhiti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas.* Jaya, 
Sujaya, Kalyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Yasika, Pānini, Kusala, 
Bhadra, Vararuci, Südra, Kulika, Mudgaragomin, Sankara, Dhar- 
mika, Mahavirya, Suvişņu, Madhu, Supramadhu, the second 
Vararuci, Káéijita, Canaka and  Vasunetra, Saüku, Brhaspati, 
Maksika, Vasunaga, Bhadrapalita, P'ürna, Pürpabhadra, these are the 
great Brühmagas honoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of Mahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. The six jewels of Jambudvipa 
have a great celebrity, Süra, Rahula, Gunaprabha, Dharmapala are 
called the four great ones, Süntideva and Candragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing Aciryas, The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jewels and of the two most excellent ones 
is known through the Tibetan. Jüánapada, Dipankarabhadra, 
Laikajayabhadra, Gedhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Lilivajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagatarakgita, Bodhibhadra, 
Kamelaraksita,—these twelve are the ‘Tantracaryas of Vikramastla. 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Acaryas of the 
secret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one will easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements, 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasitra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 
sic, etc, who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tirthikas, 

since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 


* According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist 


hierarchy doring the time of Mahayana were called Bhadantas; 
they stand among the Arhats but must be directors and founders of 


schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of works; cf how- 
ever Burnouf, Introduction a l'histoire du buddhisme Indien, p. 567. — 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no requisites for the 
thoroughly pure design are evident. But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the Bharata with more than 100600 šlokas, 
Ramayana consisting of [00,000 8lokas, the 18 Puranas in more than 
190,000 &lokas, the poetry Raghuva:isa in 86,000 Slokas, ete, Here are 
only explained the histories of the things which refer to the teaching 
of the Teacher, 


The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two Kosalas 


The country of Kosala or modern Oudh is well-known to historians, 
In the Raghuvaméa of Kalidasa it has been described as Ufara.K okala, 
In canto 6, the 71st loka runs as follows — 


The very word Urtara Kosala suggests the existence of another 
Kofala towards the southern side of India, We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Ko£ala or Maha Koéala. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Dakginapatha. | quate 
below a line fram the original text .— 


| 7 Gee 
Samudra Gupta subdued the Kosala country of king Mahendra. 
From the above it isevident that the Maha Koéala or Daksina Kosala 
country was known as tra only without any particular attribute of 


‘Maha’ or ‘Daksina.’ This is also supported by several copper-plate 
Brants of the kings of Kosala, * 


! Nothing is known about this king, In a few coins of Kumiira- 
gupta (Allan, B.M.C., pp. 61-62, no. 1909) Saga. is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahasiva Tivaradeva, the supreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala. The charters of this king are in the 
box-headed characters and they were issued from Sripura, modern 
Sirpur, on the bank of the Mahanadi, 37 miles north cast of Raipur, 
the Hd. qrs. of the Chhattisgarh Division in C.P, 

Lins 19 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva reads :— 


shantwwi maa; grawagrasfuqm: 
While the seal of the same king bears the following “oka :— 
Imareac wipe ARE 
sre wa sgr fnar AER ll 
(Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 294.) 
[ This seal is circular and has “a figure of Garuda, facing full-front, 
depicted with the head ofa man and the body of a bird, with his J 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between M 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, l 
acakra ót discus, the emblem of Vispu and on the proper left, a 
ña or conch-shell ; in the lower part a floral device.” Below u 
the above quoted legend in two lines.] 
The date of Tivaradeva is roughly 
according to some historians, the age o 
falls between sth and 6th. centuries A. D. 
The first 10 #ekas of the Sarakho copper-plate inscription* of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva Il of Ratnapura, dated Cedi era 880, are 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years” 
goo and 905 (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvideva 
Il of the Cedi years goo and 905—1. H. Q, vol. I, no. 3). In the ` 
roth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the "ornament 
of the entire Kosala kingdom.” The bloka is as follows :— 


about A. D. 800, although 
( the box-headed characters 





iaaa TT: = 
ar fen fiffiga. Grat fafeedi ufa cuim n e — — 
From the time of Samudragupta down to the rth century A. D. £ 
















one side, and on some coins ef the same king seesi feat 

(Ibid, pp. 73-74, no. 219-25) is inscribed. Do these refer to the 

sigue we ? 3 
Tc" x K 4 

_ 1 These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganarava— - 

Pracarak Mandali, Bilaspur, C.P, Hitavad (Nagpur) April 1, 1926-B««- 
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the kingdom with its capitals se, gure and “39 was: called raw. 
We have got enough inscriptional evidence to prove this, 

In the Ramayana of Valmiki we find that Dasaratha invites one 
Bhinumit who is Stated as the hing of Kosala to join his Sacrifice, 
This Bhanumat was, I believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or Maha 
Kosala. 


WH ated Sage’ ques mw | "uei UWfüwer quu! afewran i 
an tsaa nra See | Hmgfuofr nt ainame i 
Rámáyana, I, 1 3. Vs, 25, 26, 
"You must also bring Daéaratha's friend Rompáda, the king of Aüga, 
You yourself invite Bháünumat, the king of Kosala and the learned and 
valiant king of Magadha,” 
The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two Kosaias, the Uttara Kosala 
9r Oudh! and the Daksina Koala or modern Chattisgarh, 
Nowa few words about the use of the name Southern Kosala. 
The Kosala Country of Tivardéya is mentioned by Hiven Tsang as 


“Southern Kosala”, We are therefore unable to Say whether the capital 
was Sripura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Dist, C, P.) or HBhadravati 


Southern Kosala, excavated for Nagarjuna a rock-temple. This cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain called "Po-lo-mo lo-ki-]i" i. e. 


by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathagata exhibited great spiritual 
changes in. this place and Over came the heretics. 
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Bhramaragiri, the mountain cf the Black bee (Durga) Hiuen Tsang 
says t—AÀ fterwards Nagarjuna Bodhisattva dwelt here (old sangharama 
by the side of which was a spa built by Asoka) At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvaha' (So-to-po’-ho) ; he highly 
esteemed Nagarjuna, and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of Sinhala 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) questions, Coming to the door 
he requested permission to pass through, The gate-keeper announced 
him; on this Nagarjuna recognised the man and filled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva secing the water, without speaking, cast à necdle into it. 

The disciple then brought it back, 

Nagarjuna having seen it was full of joy and said: “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities). That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such be the man, J can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious doctrines of religion, l 
and he may hand down the light (lamp)" He immediately caused d 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on mutual 2 
conversation, as pleasant and agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be, 

Then Nagarjuna said, “I am now old and worn out; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you" (i.e. are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowing at the feet of Nagarjuna, said, — 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 


M 
down your loving instructions," 
During the 7th. century A. D. the country of ‘Southern Kosala’ T 
boasted of possessing learned Brihmagas :— n 
In this country there was a Bráhmana who was skilled in explaining 
L r 4 


1 Who this king was is not certain. He is said to have reigned 
over Shing-u, which may simply mean India. He was surnamed 
Shi-yen-to-kia (Sindbuka ?). Was he a Pallava? ‘and was Alamana 
where Nágirjuna knew him, the same as “Aramana gana’ or the Coromandel 
Coast, between Cola and Kalinga ? Be that as it may, we know ` 

x that Nagarjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
shim a friendly letter exhorting him to morality of life and religious. 
conduct, luct. Beal's Life of H. T., Intro., Sp ks a 
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the treatise called ‘/n-ming’; the Master of the Law remained here 
a month and some day, and read (with him) the Zsad-lrang-lun, 
Whether the country of SadvaAa is mentioned in the Buddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala’ or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala’ is not 
— "The Gunji Buddhist Inscription! gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vásanta, Gunji is in the Sa£/i Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh, The record is assigned by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to the first century A.D. It-is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta ruled. 
L. P, PANDEYA SARMA 


1 Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs, of a Feudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a spring 
known as "Deman Dahrü, and on a rock there this inscription in 
Brahmi characters has been incised. [t consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to Bhigavata, and is dated the 1th 
day of the 4th fortnight of Hemanta in the 5th regnal year of a king 
named Sri Kumara Vasanta,and contains the words Bhagavato Usud/a- 
“tk, the name of a thera Godacka and the name Vasithiputa, 

The 2nd part of the inscription is dated on the second day of the 
6th fortnight of Grigma in the 8th year of Kumara Vasanta's reign, 

Cousen's Progress Report, rgog, p. 54 and ‘Inscriptions in C, P. 
and Berar' by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, p. 168, 


The Kalinga Edict 
The First Separate Edict of Dhauli 


(Also known as the Kalinga Provincials’ Edict) 


Of the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, it was called 
No. I by Prinsep (/A58., VII, 438), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which they had been 
engraved (Cor. Ins. Ind I, p. 20), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. If. All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
V. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturh the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No, I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. | 

This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1837, and was 
first published by Prinsep in 1838 (/A5B., VII, 437-445) It was re 
edited by Burnouf ( Lotus de la Bonne Loi pp. 6718.) by 
Cunningham in 1877 (Cer. Ius. Ind, l) by Kern in 1880 [/R A5. 
(N. 5. XII, 379ff.] and also in Jaarh. der Zuyd Buddh, IOI 
Mh by Bühler in 1887 (ZDMG., 41, pp. rff, also in English 
in Anfaravati, 114 fJ. It was revised by Senart (Ins. de Piyadasi, 
II, rosff. Of the most recent editions we have a transcript «in 
Bhandarkar's Juscriptions of Asoka, part Il, pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoka, pp. 323-35; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A. C. Woolner's Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict we shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus :— 

Dekhata hi tupke etan suvihita pi nité (Dh 1, 7-8 ; also Secs. Í and 
J of Hultzsch's Corpus). ) e 
- Hultzsch has concluded the sentence in 25 taking »ifi with the 
next sentence, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
ham's Corfus, p. 127), Senart (Jud. Ant., 1896, p. 84), Bühler (Z DMG., 
4t, p. 3), Kern (while taking aff in the sense of Api, began 
the next sentence with ianh [vide RAS. (N. S), XIL, p. 386], A. C. 
Woelner (Asofa, Part I, p 23} Bhandarkar (Inscriptions of Asoka, 
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Part II, p. 83, and Asoka, p, 323), V. A. Smith (Asoka, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with arf. With miti closely following: suvihita, 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of mifi in 
the feminine gender than of /whhe in the plural number, At 
Jaugada the corresponding sentence is read as Dakhatha Af (fuphe) 
hissuvit: Bi. "The two letters, which have been read as fuphe, are 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Hultasch’s Corpus, and also 
in the cast of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the word. Senart is for wit, and 
has concluded that this word has been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat unintelligible (Imd. Ant, 1890, p $8, n. 8, 
and p.95, n. 32). But in order to “establish a complete harmony 
between the versions!" we find that the word iuphe is not 
an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dathatha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
niti, and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of suphe. 
Tuphe coming after Ag in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though efam may be omitted for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word si should be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of miti in the place of fuphe, to make the sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, but the"three letters Za, pha, and wa have all of them 
upward strokes, so mi/i here is not an absolute impossibility, Cun- 
ningham read ca me (Corpus, p. 90) in 1877, and was followed by 
Kern in 1880, who, while adopting the reading of ca me as before, 
suggested fapie in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted yiyam thereby manifesting his preference for dupte 
[/RAS, (N. SJ), XLI, Pp. 386, 388) This was the first suggestion 
of fuphe in the text, which was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of £uphe, 
we find that it was a guess work, and so may reasonably suspect its 
Correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either sili or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugada we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense though not in the 
use of identical words. Moreover, if we take si with the next sen- 
tence, there must be some word at Jaugada in the corresponding 
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sentence to express the sense indicated by siti at Dhauli, But by 
comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose. 
Rakuka is not a substitute for mii, for these two words are wide 
apart in sense; besides, it has been used at jaugada at the beginning 
af the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently. We, thus, conclude that mi should 
go with semiha at Dhauli, and zwphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jaugada, as is unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement. 

Hultesch has taken swefiifa in the sense of “well provided for” 
or "prosperous circumstances " (Corpus, p. 47, Te 6: p. 95, n. 11; 
p. T4, tt. 4) and mifi in the sense of dapda-nift as pointed out by 
Liiders (SPAT 1914 859) We maintain that the general sense 
of the edict is against the adoption of these kinds. 

« Administration of justice" and "prosperous circumstances " are 
tos gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification, So, the 
sense of “well defined” (Senart) or " well established" (Smith), 
“well laid down” (Bhandarkar), for suvihita, and “moral duties” 
(Senart), or “maxim of conduct" (Bhandarkar), for niti, appears to 
be the correct interpretations, The sentence, as modified in these 
ways, means— 

At Dhauli—" See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
jaid down ” (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada—“See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down.” 

What follows is the explanation of this swviAifa niti. 

The next sentence :— 

[yain eka-pulise pi. athi ye bandhanam và palikilesem vi püpunáti. 
(Dh. Sep. 1, 8). 

Bahukathi (er athi—Bühler) ye eti eba-munise bamdhanam palikilesam 
pi (or hi—Bühler) pápunüti, (Jau. Sep- L 4). ety} 

Now, these ómndhanam and galikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imprisonment, harsh treatment 
or torture, etc. it is now our first concern to see in what sense 
these words have been used here, 9 In doing so, let Us turn to 
the context in order to ascertain the real significance of the sermon 
contained in this edict. In previous sentences Asoka says that he 
desires the happiness and prosperity of all men both in this world 


i 


and im the next. and he calls upon his officers to grasp See 
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that must be observed for this purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take mz in the sense of “principle of govern- 
ment”, and bamdhanam and fpalikilesamy must not be confused with 
"ordinary imprisonment or torture", The following considerations 
also support this view, We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, were held by Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities, Weare, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here. The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with. For, however pious the intention may be, such acts must en- 
courage the evildoers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers may 
be secretly instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the primary object of law, It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder, We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of bamdhanam and 
palikilesam in perfectly clear terms, Suffice it to Say at this stage that 
bamdhanay and palikilesam have been used, not in the sense of impri- 
‘Sonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the 
bondage of the world and sufferings that result from evil passions and 
bad habits. This passage has been translated by Hultzsch in the 
following manner :— 

(1) It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment (Hultz, Jas. of 
Asoka, p. 96). Here Hlz, has begun this sentence with the last word 
niti of the previous one and made it a compound with ¿yam forming 
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nitip (niyam) m the locative case, lie also considers jaduka a 
substitute of this word in the Jaugada version (Jbid., p. 96, n. 1). 

Now, though we have elsewhere in this edict nitiyam at Dhauli (l. 
12) for niti iyam of Jaugada (l; 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that in 
the sentence under review here nitiyam is a correct reading. In all the 
impressions of this edict that we have consulted, and also in the cast. of 
the edict in the Indian Museum 4t Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be iff tay but not 
nitiyam. But we have pointed out that in this edict sttiyay of 
Dhauli has been split up into niti iyay at Jaugada. There can be 
no objection to this sort af change there. Au and its adjective mam 
when compounded form Piriya, and this in Asokan epigraphy may 
be written as miu. The very fact that mitiyam can be split up 
into miti and iyam shows that ¿yaw is an independent word, and so it 
cannot be regarded as a case-ending even in the form siftyam whose 
further contraction to sym is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have sii iam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to mifyp in order to come down to 
niyam for forming a locative case, Hence the translation “in the 
administration of justice” offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable, He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced by Senart (1nd. Ant., 1890, 
p. 99, n. 6). But we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
difficulty with the explanation of minya and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution of the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this her 

Having thus separated nifi and syam, we believe. that. the sentence 
begins with iym. The translation we offer is this:— 

"There is such and such an individual (adopted írom the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). me 

Now about the interpretation of the word daknka. The peculiar cons 
truction of the sentence should be observed in this connection, yam 
chapulise pi athi ye (i. €. there is such and sucha person who etc.) is 
found in the Dhauli version. The wording here clearly signifies that a- 
solitary person is not meant, but many of à class of individuals. who 
suffer in this way. Now, look at the Jaugada text, It has dauka 
athi yz ati eba-munisa etç-”, which should, be. rendered as “There is a 
class of individuals like such and such à person who suffers et 
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Bakuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the corresponding sentence at Dhauli, We rather 
think that by the use of akuta at Jaugada the sense of the corres- 
ponding sentence of  Dhauli has been clearly brought forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases explana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus dadwéa has been used for a class 
of persons, and hence the verb is ai in the singular, At 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, athe and Püpumali, but at Jaugada 
we have three, ath, eft, and püpsmafh t should also be observed 
that both damdteanam and palikilesam are objects of Aüfwnati at Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions of after cach of the words. But at 
Jaugada, éamdhanam is the object of eff, and falikilesam is the object 
of Papunati, and hence only one conjunction £i (in the sense of also") has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
in these two texts, We find that they aim at the same signification 
without imparing the agreement in the least. 

If we take lauta as an adverb. in the sense of frequently, then 
we must have the nominative of ath? understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactory. But the situation improves 
if we take AañwkËa as a substantive in a collective sense, The word 
Jahuka has been used as a substantive in the R. E. XII (Hiz, Corpus, 


P. 22, n, 2) Then again we take thë word ye. At Dhauli it has 


(if we take Sahuka as an adverb), the significance of Fe cannot be ünder 
stood. So the construction fails. 
Then we come to the next sentence:— 
| Akasmii tena bamdhanamtiba amne ca—Àu fane daviye dukhivan., 


(Dh. 9). 
Akasma tena bamdhanaintikba . 
ea vage bahuke vedayatt (Jau., 4-5) 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the tra 
that they have offered of this sentence, | 

Hultzsch‘has rendered it as follows:— 

“In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer". 

Here we find that éamdhnanamtita has been taken in the sense 
of ‘ending imprisonment,’ and agasma in the sense of ‘accidentally’, but 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
‘ena, though the interpreter admits (p. 96, n. 4) that the proper form 


- 
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would have been Zsa in support of the translation offered hy him. 
Though in Pali, sena may sometimes be used for fasa, yet in a. sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical. 

Bühler has offered the following translation:— 

“Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him" (Amaravati, p. 129). 

Here in damdhanamtika the scholar has adopted the sense of "result- 
ing in imprisonment,” an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done, He rendered it as follows :— 

“Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause, Again, there are many people who 
suffer” (Ind. Ant,, 1890, pp. 93-06). —— 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental fema refer to an 
officer who is not even. mentioned in the previous sentence, Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation:— 

“When the result is his imprisonment without duc cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved" (Asoka, p. 195). 

Here damdkanamtiéa has been taken, as by Bühler, in the sense 
of ‘resulting in imprisonment’. Tena has perhaps been rendered by 
"his", tbe exact word for tasa, which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. "There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death. Many other people again are intensely 
tortured” (Asoéa, p. 323). The sense of ema is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a mew introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p. 325, n. 1). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own :— 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on a sudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved” —(on the 
basis of the mixed readings of Dhauli and Jaugada). The meaning is 
quite clear. When a person manifests extreme religious zeal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a recluse, his relatives suffer in conse- 
quence. Buddha himself was a sinner in this respect. Mahayira, 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, —- 
and they were a class of recluses of this nature. ‘The Bude ist 
monks were recruited on the same principle, which at a time, was 
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followed with so much zeal that Dr. Kern observes—“Those who are 
wise abandon their children, A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
mother of his child, in order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very grand" (Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 69. The reference is to be found in the Therigatha, 
vs, 301-2. What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fcr this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a Buddhist,! so it can 
mot be said that he should dissuade persons to become monks in this 
way. 

Here we have taken e@¢asma in its ordinary sense ‘suddenly.’ 
Then about £ema, We have efa-pulire or e£a-munise in the previous 
sentence, The text naturally shows that this ¢eva must have e&a- 
pulise for its antecedent. So, the ending of &npndhamam must have 
been done by this e£a-Pulise. To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the text as it stands, for we have 
eka-munise (such a person) at Jaugada used asa. synonym of eka-fulíse, 
and hence we need not stick to the sense, ‘officers of the king’. Then 
about éamdhanamiita, We prefer the sense of ‘ending damdéanam.' 
Here that this deipdianam is not imprisonment in. the prison of the 
king is quite evident by the use of the word Zena before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive of 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering. “(An order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him" requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “many 
other people continue to suffer," the king is supposed to have said in 
the next sentence—"In this case you must strive to deal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock, 
Does it mean that the officers were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally? The idea 
of impartial dealing in a case like this requires such a proposition, 


1 We shall discuss lateron whether Afoka embraced Buddhism 
or not. 
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but that cannot be the intention of the king, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of imprisonments in his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
ne end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this Jamdhanamtika is intimately connected with 
paliboiha of a subsequent sentence. The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text, 

What is this damdianam then ? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the spiritual sense and very rarely 
in the sense of imprisonment i^ the prison of a king.' As the edicts 
are mostly on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
bamdhanam in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of “bondage and misery of sin " (LASB., 1838, p. 443^ which, 
if properly developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such a valuable sugges- * 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply, We should also x 
touch upon the word wage of the Jaugada text. Any dictionary will 
show that page and jane are synonymous terms, and that vage conveys 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having some sort of family likeness in certain characteristics. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the word here in the sense of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives 
who suffer from his act. Vage of Jaugada is, therefore, explanatory of , 
jane'ol Dhauli, The Dhauli version h ‘hun jane daviye dukhiyati" x 
while at Jaugada we have—"rage ñahuke vedayati^ Were .. . . fMi 
jane of Dhauli is the counterpart of vage bahuke of Jaugada, and - 
vedayati and dukhiyati are synonymous. 50, the two texts are in 
complete agreement. I2 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction against - 
the leaving of home. for religious life appears to have been directed 
against Buddhism, which is after all a monastic institution. The 
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Church, as it was formed, worked on this principle and both thc 
young and the old were admitted into the Samgha. 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, "retirement from the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once his duties to society 
are fulfilled, It comes at the end of a man’s career.” After passtug 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a pati towards 
the close of his life, this i$ the Dharma common toall Aryan, as 
prescribed in the Brahmanical works. In the Manu Sayfa, of the 
four stages, the Garhastha stage or the life of a householder is spoken 
of as the best stage (6-89). A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods (Rgveda, 6-53-2). In the 
last verse (8-15-1) of the Chamdegya Upanisad, the whole teaching 
of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a: man should live in this world, "One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life, In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 
on the Supreme Self..... . He verily thus passing his life attains 
on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom.” In 
the Zazftiriya Upanisad (1-11) the Guru advises his disciple to enter 
into householder’s life and beget chiidren, and says—"This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the Vedas, this is the 
Scripture.” The Hindu religion and society were founded entirely 
on this principle, Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
Reis, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the best 
of them, like Kasyapa (the father of the gods and demons), Vasistha 
(the best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlada and Dhruva, entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one-minded devotion, 
Even those who retired to the fourth stage of yaz had to go there 
with their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prof. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap. I of his Seriy Buddhist Monachis. 

When Asoka has made an injuuction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that flashed before the eyes of the people 
accustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
Samgha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay obedience to all the three in 
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the same formula, and as we know this new doctrine was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves, it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists. For, though we hear of the Ájivikas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahüvira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West we find people joining the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family, in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and alsa 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life, Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder’s life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of Agramas. Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Samgha. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His Dharma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, proper treat- 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc. mainly meant 
for the householders. Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence :—Tara ichhitaviye tupheht kipti majham pati- 
pidayema fi, In this sentence the word majha requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madkyam and Kern also took it in the same way 
[R.A.S. (N.S.), XIL, p.388] but later on it was cosidered a "secon- 
dary base formed upon the analogy of the oblique case majha,” 
Senart, Bühler Hultzsch, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Ašoka, pp. 32344) he has 
gone back to the original idea of madkyaw and we are of opinion that 
he bas done this correctly. He has rendered the passage thus— 
"Consequently you should desire, what? to follow the middle path." 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true significance of 


this middie path, We have seen in the previous sentence that the 


— > 
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king says that great sufferings overtake the relatives. of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his family. Now, in the sentence 
under review he advises his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea ofa path which is. inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous sentence we 
fave one of the two extreme cases, i.e, tlie manifestation of extreme 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturally arises in the mind 
is—what is the other extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentences of the edict, a 
brief summary of which given here will help our readers to follow the 
arguments advanced in the edict in this respect. After having found 
fault with the manifestation of extreme zeal on one hand, he savs 
that itis also not proper that people will suffer from the effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue. these evil 
tendencies, not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertions, So, 
do not be over-zealous in religious matters, and at the same time you 
should not also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow the middle course.” This is the gist of 
what Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 
see. ^" 

~The next sentence rite thus — 

Imehi chu fitehi no — — — nit nliyena 
tulanzya anávit/tya ülasiyena Filamathena. 

Here the renderings of the first part of the sentence such as—"With 
certain (narrated below) natural dispositions success is impossible” 
(V.A. Smith's 4roba, p. 195), “No one can act ina seemly manner 
ete.” (Bhandarkar, Asota, p. 324), “There are certain dispositions with 
which yet. will not succeed" (Senart, Jwd. Ant, 1890, p. 96), and 
"One fails to act (thus) on account of the following: dispositions" (Hlz.) 
are almost similar, The idea of success seems. to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been used with reference to the thought 
contained in the previous sentence, "Do mot be over-zealous in 
religious matters, for even if you. be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following dispositions (unless they are completely 
subdued)" his is the connecting link, 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain words the sense 
of which has been, it seems, misunderstood, /siya means envy” as 
has been rightly interpreted, Wut what about dsw/ofeaa? [t has been 
taken as a substantive to mean “practice of destroying life” (Prinsep), 
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"iwantof perseverance" (Bühler), ''le retránchement de la vie" (Burnouf), 
«déurosha" (Kern), "readiness to. be discouraged " (Senart), ^anger " 
(Hlz), “lack of perseverance” (Smith,) “want of perseverance” (Bhan- 
darkar). The word has heen. derived by Senart in the following 
manner, “Zefa ordinarily means ‘interruption,’ ‘giving up; asalefa 
can, therefore, be translated as ‘precipitate giving up,’ and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged.’ The explanations ‘lack of perseverance,’ 
ayant of perseverance’, etc, are based upon this derivation, But what 
we cay in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word siya. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, with this difference that the word 
means ‘precipitate giving up’ and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discouraged’. Now, let us see what is- meant 
by precipitate giving up of envy. The first sutra of the Samkhya 
philosophy is this—“ Permanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the supreme purpose of life” And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of?. The commentator says—"If it be urged that cessation 
of these pains will take place of itself, seeing that pleasures aad pains 
will last for only two moments, so the author adds atyanta; for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all future 
experiences of painful kind.” (Allahabad edition, p.13) 5e, we see 
that the 'precipitate giving up of envy’ cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency is completely destroyed, it may 
re-appear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertions. This is the sense which 
is expressed by £saya asulopena, 

Again, nithiiliyena has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word wlanüya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning-crueity (from firanayi- 
Prinsep), rashness (Kern), hastiness (Bühler), impatience (from Skt. 
tvarana—Senart), hurry (Hlz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness. (Bhandar- 
kar), We are, however, of opinion that the word has come neither 
from zEranays, nor from £varana but from the parent word falana 
itseli, and that in every case we need not search for phonetic 
deterioration of a word, It is here an adjective qualifying the 


previous word 'nithüliyena', and has been used in the ordinary sense 
of comparison (tulana) so that *nithüliyena tulaniya' means compara- 





tive crüelty. Now, what is meant by comparative cruelty? Aaka 
up the last-verse of the Climdogya Upamiwad. lt occurs: there 


- 
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| “No living creature should be injured except in sacrifices” (Lbid., 8-1 5-1). 
This is comparative abstention from cruelty, Then, Manu prohibits 
the slaughter of animals, and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neces: 
sary for the sake of life (Maus Samhifi, $.23, 27, 32, 39, etc.) 
This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. "The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is pure in three respects, to wit, if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose," (MF., 6, 31, 
14 CF, VIL, s 15; MA, L, 3680. This sort of comparative 
cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to spiritual improvement, For 
the attainment of success, it is absolutely necessary that one should 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leave home in a sudden fit of enthusiasm. for spiritual 
advancement, 

Then about andontiya. It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or non-employment (from anivrivi—Prinsep), 
unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from avr/i—Burnouf), 
neglect of repeated offorts (Biihler), want of application (from anayukti- 
senart), want of practice (from Skt, avr£ti—Hlz), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar), We are, however, of opinion that the word 
is. an adjective qualifying both the words adasiyena and dilamathena 
which are almost similar in significance, It has come from the Skt, 
word anivrtti meaning non-tetreating. In this, we stick to the parent 
word doriti already suggested by Burnouf and Hultzsch, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession oc repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight, Though Ávrf is a noun, Aniortt 
has been made an adjective through Bahuvrthi compound. like the 
words Amilya, Angad, Ananta, etc. Almost all good dictionaries 
have observed these meanings of Arte. In both Monier Williams’, 
and Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or flght is one of the mean- 
ings of jo. n the Sabdakalpadruma, Avrttah means also 
mertiah and palayitah, In Apte's Dictionary ‘Avr has been 
taken in the sense of “to keep off,” with an illustration from the Ahat- 
tibivya (14-109), ie, Ávavre muiali tarum meaning Muáalenavriavin 
in the sense of “kept off or checked.” [t should be observed that in 
the foregoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of "keeping off" here is quite in keeping with the 
significance of the sentence. That this amitiZiya "is naturally con- 
nected with @asiyena and “the last term of the series belongs 
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to the same order of ideas" have also been observed by Senart, 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take dswlopema, fulamüya, 
and @miviiéiya as substantives, Other scholars followed, but all 
of them was trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced various interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of àsw/opa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From "readiness to he discouraged" we may come to "lack of perse- 
verance" as well as to the ideas of moral cowardice, or of lacking in 
frm conviction; and cannot ‘precipitate giving up’ refer to short 
memory or want of stamina? Thus, various are the interpretations 
that can be pat on these words in this manner. [tis doubtful that 
when we have definite words like saya, wil&ulipema, alasiyema and 
tilamathena in this sentence, the other three should be used 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositions? 
We have in the Pillar Edict U1, chameiye for fierceness, aitAtiliye 
for cruelty, kodhe for anger, mine for pride, sya for envy. The two 
words £sya and wit4Tirye are those that we find here used in the Kaliñga 
Edict, Does it now seem possible that asnlepa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger, Zwlanma for hurry, and axavti4ya for want 
of practice? 

Thus we find that only three natural dispositious are referred to 
here, instead of seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 
envy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall see here below how 
Asoka has referred to all of them by two words anasuwlepe and atulaua, 
We shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 


meant by the king, when we come to deal with the three adjectives. 





that were used by Asoka to qualify the Madamétra whom he 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by taking dimjofewa and tulamiya as adjec 
tive of iszya and mithiiiyena respectively we have not followed strict 
grammatical rules. Butin the language of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes—"Everywhere here the dis- 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated.” 
(Ind. Ant, 1890, p. 87, n. 6. He also says—"“Jyam would be — 
the masculine which is in no way extraordinary in monuments in 
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the same form is constantly employed both for feminine and the neuter, 
and in which the difference between the neuter ad the masculine 
im the singular is almost obliterated.” (Ind. Ant, 1888, p. 306). 
Mark also Kamdhzmi and Yuin? used in the masculine plural, 
The instances of shortening the feminine termination ‘a’ in singular, 
giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, are also not 
rare, In the Sep. Ed. II, we have lipi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 
qhi patinnd ca acala twice at Jaugada. "Then, exi is a nom. sing. 
feminine form, but in nom. sing. masculine it is used in the Girnar 
version in the R.E, VIII, s; XIII, 4. Sahas also been so used in G. 
XIIT, to. (Vide Hultzsch’s Corpus, p. lxiv., and P. 15, t. 7). [t may 
thus be seen that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 
about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, we can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
remove the cause of this objection, Here we take ¿eëya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with swapena, a. substantive in the instrumental Cáse, so 
that isüya aGsmlobemi means, as before, “by precipitate giving up of 
envy." This also accounts for the use of dsulopena after iripya. Simi- 
larly, /u/awiya has been used in the geuitive sense, so that MITE Yena 

; means “by cruelty of comparison.” The significance of this 
phrase we have explained before, from which it will be evident that 
the sense becomes more clear in this arrangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of aivüfiya as an adjective qualifying, as we have said 
before, the (wo words ülasiyema and Ailamathena. Anivitiva com- 
ing from amavrt, which is a Bahuvrihi compound, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of forms perceptible in 


can be entirely removed without any change in the meanings we 
have noted before. We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 
(To be continued) 
MANINDRA MOHAN BosE 


The Lost Bhowal Copper-Plate of Laksmana Sena Deva 
of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its very inception realised the 
great importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metal’ and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times, Asa result, a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society. Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out, 
many of the plates that were noticed in the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lost and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society, The carly notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it is a great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disappeared before even a moderately 
satisfactory notice of them appeared in-any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavanka Malla, found in 1803 in taking the Kalirbazar 
Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Bengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. IX of the Asiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found. The Idilpur plate of Kešava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the Journal has gone, leaving no trace behind, 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus put on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society (A4 5B., V, Vl, and VII). | 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaoal, a parganad of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra, The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that was 
found at a place near Kapasia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 2 
thence to England. I have long searched for any detailed notice of » 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing, 

Some years ago, however, Mr. J. T. Rankin, I C. S. handed over to 
me a volume of. the Asiatic Journal and Montbly Register and pointed 
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to a passage in it. It was the XXVIII volume of the Journal, (July— 
December, 1829) and the passage occurs ón pape 709 under the heading 
‘Varieties,’ It is a quotation. from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of the first week of May, 1829, and it is a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 6th May, 1829. 
I was glad to find that the Teport contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from Bhàaoil The details given are necessarily vague and un- 
certain, but still its value cannot be overestimated, as it is at present 
the only notice available of this important historical document, 

Few, I believe, would £0 to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
fare corner, and the report therefore deserves a fresh lease of life, It 
will, moreover, afford an interesting sample of the manner of antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last Century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, which as the memorial tablet shows was erected 
during his magistracy in 1832, It is Bratifying to find the name oí 
this public spirited magistrate again in connection with the Bhaoa! 
copper-plate, It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Golak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhioal and presented it to the Asiatic 
Society, 

Mr. Walters gives the following account of the ancient copper 


tablet .— 


Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of Thanah 
Jamalpore, At this place, on the crest of a low hill stands an ancient 
building called by the natives Moggee's Mut, It is built in the usual 
pyramidical form of Hindu Mus but it is of considerable solidity and 
contains @ small square vaulted apartment. The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, which 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimensions, These trees attest the antiquity of the building from 
their great size and age. From their elevated situation they also form 
a landmark visible from a considerable distance. Close to the suy; 
is a tank of some magnitude, evidently a work of considerable Jabour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish. 
ing period of the Hindu rijis; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the mai. 


"At the distance of about two miles to the north-west of the mut 
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stood the palace of Raja Chundal The site is on a small hill Surround- 
ed by a deep and broad moat, The interior is over-run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evinc= that the spot was once the habi- 
tation of man, 

“The current tradition relative to the mu? is that Ranee — 
after long separation, set out with a splendid retinue to visit her bro- 
ther, the Chundal Kaja. 

"The Raja hearing of the approach of a large body of armed men, 
imagined that the J/sssaimans were coming to plunder his place and 
immediately fled, The Ranee however, having pacified his fears, the 
brother and sister met on this spot, in memory of which event, the 
mut was erected by Ranee Muggee. About forty years ago (i. e., 1700) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the mat. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenarian Kae, from whose son Goluknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained, The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and Bengali characters, Tt has 
been partly decyphered after great labour by Bhyrub Chander Turk- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacca city-ccurt and from his account, it appears 
to be a " Dunputer " or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and is 
something to the following effect :— 

“It commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and 8000 gold mohurs, 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 suis, 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the south of the Sybolence river. To his 
youngest brother, Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom of Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. To his second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all his remaining slaves, army, 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms of Gour and Bungu 


and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingdoms 


únder his dominion, He enjoins him to feed the holy Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan, to build £s in honor of Sheeb; and to 
follow his example; also to protect and cherish the learned pundits, to 


take care of all his dependents, and to perform frequent ablutions in - 


thé sacred Ganges; also to perform Deebta Pooja and to jmp. (or a 
the names of the gods to be repeated on rosaries by the ` ins); 
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he further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har- 
mony, under the care and direction of Jorea Seen." 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalaükaár,in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
as well as bis reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description of the inscription, an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even for those days to swallow, 
Dr. H. H, Wilson was then the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. The 
great scholarship of Dr. Wilson in Sanskrit learning is well-known 
and he gauzes correctly the value of Tarkalankür's reading. 

. ^Mr. Walters," the report goes on to say “placing reliance upon 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in the 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length; suffice it to say that with respect to the date of the document 
in question, he concludes the settlement to have been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of the 15th century." 

“Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society.” 

“The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written im a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some of the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not decipherable; much of the 
plate is worn, $0 that the letters are no longer legible. Upon referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to be presumed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founded, the copy appears 
to be exceediagly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in what is attempted, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables and solitary letters 
occur repeatedly, Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Jaya Sen's bequest is his own 
invention. Gouripriya. which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gauri, has its place in the first (verse) which is here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation of some deity, and 
cannot therefore apply to any mortal; the object of the record as to 
the Raths, elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Bunga, nor Cooch Behar. The name Vic(rja Sena is to be read but 
without the epithet “younger brother," 

"Even if the transcript had borne out the summary of the contents 
of the inscription, it would have been. very doubtful, if reliance is to. 
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be placed in it, and a comparison of it with the original is by no 
means favourable to its accuracy. Three Pandits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts; and no great dependence upon the 
result can be placed, That it is much more faithful than the copy 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it with the plate. 

"The object of the inscription is evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
not provinces, bestowed on Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealogy which might be of value if it could be 
distinctly followed, but the names that are to be made out are 
separated by such wid= intervals, that it is impossible to say what 
connection subsists between the persons particularised, The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same apparently with Mr. 
Walters’ Jaya Sena ; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes the grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva, Belal or Bellala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal The latter was the native sovereign when 
Muhammad Bukhtiar Khilji invaded and conquered the province in 
1302 A D. and the founder of Gour, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti, The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date of 
the inscription as given by the Pandit ors, A.D. 1314 (Samvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37s 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era. Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century. 

" The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the 12th century, if it. shall be hereafter 
mote satisfactorily decyphered ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this very problemetical.” - — 

‘This isall that is recorded about the Hhaoal plate oí the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Caicutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly. Register. Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty cam 
the plate be ascribed and what was the nature of its contents. . T 

Very few data indeed are available for the task. The following 
are about the only points on which we can rely :— — 

(a) The plate began with an invocation of Narayapa, —— —— 
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(b) The word Gaurtpriyà was to be made out in the first, i. e. the 
invocatory stanza. 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vijaya Sena, Ballàla Sena, Ki&irija, 
Laksmana Sena could be made out in various places. 

(d) The fizures 3 and 7 could be read, probably at the end of the 
plate. As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken lor 3, I 
suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Society based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is very definitely stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting copper-plates to Brahmanas, the 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, introducing only 
such. variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereotyped drafts are to be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pala and the Sena dynas- 
ties of Bengal. The Idilpur grant of Kegava Sena and the Madanapida 
grant of Vigvarupa Sena are copies of the same draft with different 
person and place names, Of the number of grants of Lakgmana 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapandighi plate, the 
Anulia plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new Govindapur plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of the fact that the same draft was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants of the same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one or other of the plates of the Sena dynasty hitherto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name oí 
Laksmaga Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
in the list of names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Laksmana Sena Deva ; and from the point (d) it appears that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of his reign, As already 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Laksmana Sena Deva 
are known, viz, the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a 4/ota which does not contain the word Gauripriya ;. 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus,—Om namo Nárayagaya. 
Yasyüüke Saradambudorasi tadillekheva Gaurlpriyi—contains the 
sought-for word in the very first line’. 


r, Mr. R. D. Banerjee on the Madhainagar grant. /ASB.,. 1909, 
p. 471. 
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From the above, we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate ‘were similar 
to these of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
Kaéiraja in the Bhioal plate lends additional support to the identifi- 
cation, as we find the mention of Kaástraja on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the r1th &loka, on line 20. 

The portion which contained the date in the Madhainegar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhaoal 
plate was dated in the 27th regnal year and we have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the tvpe of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Lakgmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3rd regnal 
year, the Jayanagar grant dated in the same year,* the Anulia 
grant? dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant* also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Laksmapa Sena and 
his glories in one doka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
Sloka, adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Laksmana Sena’s achievements. The epithets 
given to Laksmapa Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Paurameévara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhatféraka and Maharája- 
dhiraja, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific epithet of 
Paramanarasimha ( wcwemféw ) takes the place of the epithet Parama- 
vaignava, Inthe Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas eulogising 
Laksmana Sena, as well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form. Four élokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn of 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kaliñga, Kamarüpa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being undecipherable, 


I Mr. R. D. Banerjee in Epigraphia Indica, vol. XI, p. 10. 
2 Vaüga sthitya-visayaka Prastava by Pandit Ramagati Nyáyaratna, 
ist ed,, p. 373. 


.3. A. K. Maitra, in /A5Z., 1900, p. 61-65. zs 
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but four others can be read in which he is called the supreme among 
heroes , the overlord, the light of the Soma race, the supreme initiated, 
the like of Lord Narayara in kingly glory, the Sumeru mountain 
of the Brahmaksatrivas, the lord of Gauda, and last of all Parameávara, 
Paramandrasimha, Paramabhathiraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Jayanagar and Anulia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating the spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
it was issued late in. his reign, as he must have taken considerable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhowal plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it, neither Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra nor Cunningham knows of the plate, and of course subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Sinha and 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Socicty for a solution of 
this mystery. We learn from the Centenary Volume ef the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were published in the years 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal started by Dr. Wilson. Before 
and after these years, the proceedings were “read at meetings and 
then pigeon-holed to decay." In 1829 however, Captian J. D. Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name of ‘Gleanings in Science” 
in which the precis of the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first week of May, 1829. 
Thus we see how the proceedings of the monthly mecting in which 
an account of the Bhaodl plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr, J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse of 
about a century to speculate on this long-lost copper-plate again. 


NALINI KANTA BHATTASALI 


The Origin and Development of Numerals 


L Tug MEANING AND USE OF NUMERALS 


“The numerals or the nine figures; with the device of places, 
to make them suffice for all numbers,” says Bhaskara in his Vasana, 
“originate from the beneficent’ Creator of the Universe.” Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus were more inclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great antiquity of these numerals among the Hindus was beyond 
éalculation, having been used at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords, This was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nations, with respect to more important inventions 
in the arts of life whose origin is lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use of numerals is for reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to represent numbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the development of numerical language 
on the denary system. We count by tens because our ancestors 
counted on their fingers and named the numbers accordingly. So 
used, the fingers were with our ancestors really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs; and in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by these natural signs were in vogue in all classes of society.* In 
the later times of antiquity the finger symbols were developed into 
á system capable of expressing all numbers below 10,000. The left 
hand was held up flat with the fingers together, The units from 
one to nine were expressed by Various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one of more of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 
meant. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g, for thirty their points were 
brought together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Greek T' and brought angainst the ball of the index. The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 


t Even now used in the course of uttering Gayatri mantras to 





remember the number of times. —— 
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meant hundreds instead of tens and the unit signs if performed om 


the right hand meant thousands. 


The fingers served to express 


numbers; butto make, a permanent note of numbers some kind of 
mark or tally was needed, Alphabet writing did not do away with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and com- 
pendious than words written at length, | But the letters of the alphabet 
themselves came to be used as numerals, One way of doing this was 
* use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals, therefore, mean the instruments of reckoning. Needs 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning, Henes it is conceivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate, Human literature, that is available at the. present time as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears testimony. to. this fact, The 
oldest records of Hindu literature, i.e, the Vedas, show that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit scholars hold that the oldest Vedic hymns 
date fom 3,000 B.C, while some others put them as far back as 6,000 
B.C. itis also an established fact that the Eg-veda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-European languages. There also we 


find in the famous Savitri hymn ; 


Ter aH ww fae rz d 


aor 


Xp wes psa wu faa | 


There are faree heavens: érve 
are the laps of Siivitri, ong over- 


coming men, in the abode of Vari. 
(I, a5, 6). 


He has surveyed the sight 
peaks of the earth, the three waste 
lands, the leagues and the seven 
rivers (I, 35, 8). : 


And also in the famous Purusa hymn : 


arail gas: 
FEE, EFEN 
w fs Prql aT- 
=firwemrgsa i 


Thounsand-headed was Puruša, 
thousaud-eyed, — thevsand footed. 
He having covered the earth on all 
sides, extended beyond it the 
length of sen fingers. (X, go, t). 


t The system is described by Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna, Vide 
Palmer in the Journal of Philology, vol. IT, pp. 247 f 
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Here itis seen that fingers were not only used for measuring 
length but also for reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, hut likewise in many others which are radically different from 
them, If we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of théir formation by the combination of names 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits, 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr, Peacock in his work 
on arithmetic observes :—"From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as to: form 
a standard, or a test oí purity, which while it enforces a legitimate 
character upon all existing terms, watches aver the. introduction of all 
others with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to the 
Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system. 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at least. 
as great as their most ancient literary monuments; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many rew names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
lie required for any ordinary ‘application of them, would be a circum- 
stance entirely without example in any language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.” 

This much is ‘sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use: in our daily life it is needless to. add more than what has 
been said by Bhaskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self, We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 


been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 


part. So much useful have been the numerals with people all over 


the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly their origin and 


more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, moreover, 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable, if not impossible. ‘The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident- that we are often led to believe 
that Bhāskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
agency and not to any human authorship. . 


= 
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IL. THE HiNDU-ARADIC QUESTION 


In histories of the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals are 
distinguished by the symbols termed Arabic. Dr, Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic, observes that there is nothing in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numerals, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimedes 
and Appolonius which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Medixval and Renaissance writers generally recognised them 

. as Indian, and many of them expressly stated that they were of Hindu 
origin." Others were of opinion that the numerals were probably inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
right to left. Robert Recorde (c. 1542), England's earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probably referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote: ‘In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 
whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and so do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Hebrewe, Chaldaye and 

' Arabike books . . .. . whereas the Greekes, Latines, and all nations 
of Europes, do wryte and reade from the left hand towarde the ryghte."* 
There were others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of their order being from right to 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Kaye to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scripts” says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye “are, and have been, for centuries, written from left to 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and symbols to be affected 
by the mode and direction of writing," But how is it then that the 


3 Maximus Planudes (c. 1330) states that "the nine symbols 
came from the Indians." (Waschke's German translation, Halle 1878, 3). 
2 From the 1558 edition of the Ground of Artes, fol, C, 5, 
3 GR, Kaye, "Notes on. Indian Mathematics—Arithmetical Nota- 
tion," Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, 
UI, 1907, p. 480. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of numerals, and 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
numeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value? The 
foremost among the Arab writers on mathematical classics, Muhammad, 
the son of Moses, from Khowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Masa al-khowarezmi, a man of great learning 
and one to whom the world is much indebted for its present know- 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated ‘that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later Arab writers, down to the 
present day, use the phrase “im hindi; "Indian science," for arithmetic 
as also the adjective ‘hindt' alone. Probably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic sources is that given by the Arabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Aba ‘-Rihan al-Brrint (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan. He states! explicitly 
that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 
signs called isa? had different shapes in various parts of India, as 
was the case with letters, In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sam of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
in order to avoid any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed in three different systems with Indian symbols, in sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system, He also speaks of 
"179, 876, 755, expressed in Indian ciphers,” thus again attributing 
these forms to Hindu sources." Preceding Al-Birant, another eminent 
Arabic writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his "Book 
of the Creation and of History" gave as a curiosity, in Indian Nagari 
symbols, a large number asserted by the people of India to represent 
the duration of the world, In Motahhar’s time the present Arabic « 
symbols had not yet come into use, and that the Indian symbols, 
though known to scholars, were not current.^ Because of this fact 
Motahhar found something extraordinary in the appea ce of the. 
number he cited. Another Arabic writer named Al-Kindi (80 


A.D.) wrote five books on arithmetic and four books on ‘he “use "of 








1 Al-Biriint’s ‘India,’ vol. L, chap. XVL i 
3. The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system, ^— 
3 Sachau's English edition of the Chronology, P. 64. m 
4 Huart's History of Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New — 
1903: re diem 
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the Indian method of. reckoning. We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re- 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals, 

But Mr. G. R, Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals, He says, "In the early stages 
of any language. we generally find that the smaller elements of the 
higher numbers.are exprssed first, Thus we have £zeo and Aund seofontig 
in Alfred's Chronicle for the modern ‘seventy-two’ and. the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such examples as filteen, 
trydaca (mim) are found in many languages?’ He further adds, 
“The order in which we write our numbers is contrary to the nature 
of eur script and has been imposed on us really by a people with a 
right to left script. This conclusion, if generally acknowledged: as 
correct, would appear to dispose of the question as to the notation 
in se being of Indian origin.” As an illustration of his theory Mr. 
Kayesays that the date “Saka sunvat, 867" (A.D. 945 or 946) is 
given by “girirasa-vasu” meaning "the mountains" seven), .' the 
favours” (six), and the gods “Vasu” who were eight in number, 
But here Mr, Kaye is misinformed, In reading the date these were 


- tead from right to left. The period of invention of this system is 


uncertain. The. first trace seems tobe in the Srautasütra of Katya- 
yana and Lailyayana. It has been asserted by- W. Brennand that 
was nlso familiar with this system,'  Butit was certainly 


- known.to Variha-Mihira (d. 587), for he makes use of this system 


in,his Brhat-Samhita. In Chapter VILI, &loka roof. this. work in 
the course of caleulation of a particular time he mentions . dvbhayaye- 
cchilayasarigarimaih (“should divide by-3750," Sünya—zera, Sara— 
arrow—five, aga—mountain—seven, Rüma—s, as there were. three 
Ráümas,—Rima, `Parašuráma and Balarima)! Here the reckoning is 
made from right to left. So that the objection of Mr, G, R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the: order 
not being from right to left does not stand at all, Further, Al-Biriini 
remarks that the Hindus writing in glokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for otherwise, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-and-letter system 


1 W.Brennand's Hindu Astronomy, ñ 
2 Varahamihira's Brhat-Samhita, edition of Dr. H. Kern, p. so. 
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there was the old Avarostfi dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left instead 
of from left to right. Of this, probably, Mr. G. R. Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much perplexed to think of the. ofder. 
For, this Adarogthi script affects the Hindu-Arabie question vitally. 

Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacus, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. It had: been introduced very early 
for keeping number’ of different denominators apart. Abacus literally 
means a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each ‘column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed om it. This might he used either far concrete 
arithmetic—say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning: An old Greek abacus found at Salamis has columms 
which, taken. from right to leít; give a counter the. value of 1, 10, 100, 
r000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 drachms) respectively. 
An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or ‘on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system; Two important steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks: (ciphers) for the 
digits from one to nine; the second and the most important was to get 
4 sign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once hy counting the number 
of digits following it, These two steps being: taken, the present 
system of the so-called Arabic numerals and the ` possibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached; but the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly. ! x 

Sir E, C, Bayley says, “It need hardly be said that the: use of the 
abacus is still common in: every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from. time immemorial’.* Burnell tells us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers, the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher beirig a blank space: Thus "11... —303; "1:5 733^* Mr, 5 B. 
Dikshit writes : | jlosers use à wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; {iis plank is called afi; hence arithmetic is called 
pitiganita by Bháskarácarya and others."" Bayley also, maintains 








r Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 14 


2 Burnell's South Indian Palwography. | — 


3 Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, p. 54. — te 
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this view, The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher. or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not complete, Taylor, Wo:pcke, Bayley, Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signify zero from 
the use of the abacus, These terms, they say, indicate the space not 
filled up by a counter. All these terms indicate emptiness or 
‘the. sky, ether, etc. The term cipher is derived from &üwya 
through the Arabic sy/r. “In Sanskrit” wrote Taylor in 1816, “the 
word Stinya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India translated it by the word 
syfr, which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity or noth- 
ing. The origin of the abacus, has a special importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals. But where did this abacus 
originate ? Bayley and Burnell say that it was frequently used in 
India. How is it then that there is no mention of this in any Sanskrit 
literature? 

Previons to the advent of the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals. We have already mentioned 
that such influential. writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of the numerals, But in later 
days the laborious. rescarches of the oriental. scholars. led most of 
them. to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin. S, Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic: says, “In. the section called Algorithims 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained. — In the 
twelfth century Bhiskara composed a fuller and more valuable work 
on arithmetic, and undoubtedly there was a race of scholars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and. Bhaskara) during. the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical writings. of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place." Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta's rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position :— 

arr ete wens fared epee sai | 
waq gë WW ee) errata di 


1 Taylor's translation of Lilavati, p. 11. 
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“Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root of 
the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square 
of the root ; the quotient is the root of the next term.” 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R: Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Ofthe oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs.! 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. — Al-Birüni, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, "numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms 
of the Hindu signs. The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do, I have composed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.’ Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, in a recent article on “Literary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate,” says, “The Arabs in the IX century | 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- 
metic” In this chapter we have opened the qüestion of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available, 


LL, THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU NUMERALS WITH 
THE INVENTION OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 


' It is known," says Sir E. C, Bayley, “ that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed ‘Arabic, yet that 
they differ in several important points from those used in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent o£ either form from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily elucidated, And while 


— 1 Im spite of any documentary evidence in his favour, Mr, Kaye 


has, in season and out of season, so much harped upon this view in. 
his writings on Indian Mathematics that it has to some extent pre 
judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars like Dr. D. E. Smith, E 
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no doubt the modern system of using, for all purposes of notation 
| and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India, it has not yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient times used in India." 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu Arabic numerals, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of the fourth century B.C. and literature existing only in 
spoken form prior to that period. 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore divides itself 
into two parts, vrz., 

(1) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, by the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units, and by the invention of the 
Zero, 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(t) the Kharosthi, (2) the Brahmi and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in inscriptions formerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan and northern Punjab, The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating from the fourth 
century B.C. to the third century A.D. and from the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it is assumed to be of. Semitic 
origin. Not until the time of king Asoka, in. the third century B.C., 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far discovered ; and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks. These Asoka inscriptions 
are found in widely separated parts of India, often on columns, and 
are in the various vernaculars that were familar to the people. Two 
are in the Kharosthi characters, and the rest in some form of Brahmi. 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions only four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus,—1, 1I, Ill, 1. In the so-called Saka inscriptions, possibly of the 
first century B.C. more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developed form, the right-to-left system appearing, together with 


I Sir E.C. Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 335. | 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty. 
The numerals of this period are as follows,— 


|OG H X W IX IX XX DO 


2 2 2 2352 Q A 


In this system there are several noteworthy points, In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nand Ghat 
forms -_ = f 

- =š * e€? 2 < G“ O Jj 
' 2 1 = 6 7 9 x ü 20 60 


although the inscriptions themselves at Nana Ghat are later than those 
of the Asoka period. - i = 


it is not in the Kharosthi numerals, as we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used by us, and we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known in: India, and was used from 
the earliest historic times, There are various theories of its origin, 
The numerals are not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 


of Asoka appear. 
The following numerals appear in the Asoka edicts: 


|» t 6,6 6,2 & V8 


* z. 


Here we notice that the “one” and "six" of the Brahmi numerals 
resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century, crude and unsatisfactory as they are, are surely fore- 
runners of the present system.* | 


D.E. Smith and L.C, Karpiuski—Hindu Arabic Numeralsipžs: 
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. The next use of numerals is found in the Nana Ghat inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third century B.C, 


ae mee PT SAS DS 


ere ST oO wm 
E So Ses , 


These are signs for units, tens and hundreds.’ Along with these we 
consider that the "cave" numerals found in certain other cave inscriptions 
were employed during the first centuries of the Christian era, In the 
Nasik cave inscriptions, for example, the following forms are found.® 


BoB BF pe 9 


129% Kee x x 


T E H Ps 
Ast d T ndm 

In all these systems we notice that no zero appears and as a matter 
of fact none existed in any of those cases cited. It was therefore 
impossible to have any place value, and the numbers like twenty, 
thirty and other multiples of ten, one hundred and so on, required 

es symbols, Therefore a large number of symbols had to be 
used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely say how these forms came to be used. The origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never. be known. 
Some say that they are derived from the alphabet of the Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Chinese 


r Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji—"On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nand Ghat,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XII. 

_ 2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, and E. Senart, ‘The 
Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik,” Epigraphia Indica, vol. vit, 
PP. 59-96. 
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influence in certain of the early numerals of the Hindus.’ But these 
are mere guess works and cannot be relied upon. 

We have thus far spoken of the Kharosthi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, viz, the word and letter forms, 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected, This system came to be used as early as the sixth 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier, For example, Brahma- 
gupta says in his Brahmasphutasiddhinta, “If you want to write 
one, express it by everything unique, ie. one by adi (beginning), 
éaain, indu (moon), sita, dhara, urvara, bha (earth), Brahman, Pitamaha, 
rasmi, etc, two by yamala, yama (twins) kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
daršana, locana (eyes), Ašvins (the two brothers), etc. ; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guoa (virtue) four by sigara (ocean); ive by visaya 
(senses), Sara (arrgws), etc; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), etc., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on; ten by āiā, dis (quarter) kendu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads); zero by sunya (void), ambara, 
akaga (heaven, space), pirna (circle), etc.” | ! 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the 
date "Saka Samvat, 867" (A.D. 945 or 946) was given by "giri-rasa- 
vasu," meaning the mountains (seven), the flavours (six), and gods 
"vasu" (who were eight in number) ie, 867, the words being read from 
right to left, The period of invention of this system is uncertain, i 
But as we have already remarked-that the first trace seems te be in the 
Srautasütra of Katyayana and Latyayana and it is quite certain that 
Var&hamihira (d. 587) used it in the Brhat-saphita (chap, VIII, 20), 
In the Pafcasiddhantika also Varahamihira citing details laid down 
by Latacdrya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Paulia Siddhántas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 

di! Auguri 

ie. by deducting the Saka-year having the number seven, the two 
Asvins, the four Vedas i. 427 or 506 A.D. at the end of the bright 
half of the Caitra month, | 

This method of calculation came down even to the time of Pm. 
kara (t1s0 A.D.) who while giving in his SiddhantaSiromani details) 
about his birth and parentage says = | 73 ee 








——— — IE s; | ; Fa 4 i 
I C E, Woodruff, ''The evolution of modern numerals,” Amer. 3 
Math. Monthly, rgo9. — ra Jt à — ry, 
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wea a araa aT: | 

Le.l was born in. the. Saka-year 1036 (rasa—flavour—six, gupa— 
virtue—three, pirna—circle—zero, mahi—earth—one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-diromani in my 36th year (rasa—six, guna—three), (the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented by Aryabhata 
to express numbers, Aryahhata's rule giving his alphabetic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows :— 

xáreufa sagmiswareciia aq eet a | 
gR E a R AATA A N 

It may be translated thus: Varga consonants from # (onwards) 
[should be used] in varga places (Le, places corresponding to the 
varga or square units I, IO*,10^*, &c.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places ie, places corresponding to the avarga or non-square. units 
IO, to, 105, &c) *« stands for 3o (Ht, $ and 25) Vowels 
should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels (with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresponding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be used in higher places in 
a similar manner. 

"The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J[RÁA.S, 19tt, p. 115) He writes: "The concluding words ‘navan- 
tyavarge va’ or ‘in the square immediately following the nine’ that 
is ‘in the tenth square place’ are enigmatical, They seem to indicate 
a ninteenth place (the number belonging to which the British trillion, 
would be square of the Vrnda No. 10) and nothing after it" (ibid, 
p- 120). The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that ‘navantyavarge’ is not a single compound word ( area 
q4 ) but has been formed by joining the words 'nava' and ‘antyavarge’ 
according to the rules of svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya” means ‘following’ or ‘which comes after’ and “varga" means“ 
group of the same class,’ So the compound word ‘antyavarge’ means 
‘in the following group of the same class. As a group of eighteen 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word 'antyavarge' 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places,' In Sanskrit 
the word va (#7) is used in the sense of ‘or’ as well as in the sense 
of ‘and.’ Here it cannot mean ‘or’; it must have been used in the 
sense of 'and. The word ‘va’ has also. the force: of similarity 
(area), Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is um 
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limited and that nine vowels are to be used, as explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places! Fleet translates ihe second line of 
the above verse thus: "the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immedistely following 
the nine" How can nine vowels be used in ‘the square following the 
nine’ by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place, This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet's translation is incorrect, 

It has been suggested? that Aryabhafa’s system of expressing num- 
bers has been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks. 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given? by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following words: “Knowing the Greek source of the 
greater part of the astronomy, etc, which we have in the Aryabhatiya 
and subsequent works, we naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration,” Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
with admittedly borrowed matter in the work of a western savant? 
In giving his value of + Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word ‘ayuta’ which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas' (i.e. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is asserted* that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of ar points to a Greek source on 
the alleged ground that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras's calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc. course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being 1, 10, and higher powers of to ?" The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 


LJ Vide Prof. S. K. Ganguly, Alp. System of Áryabhaja, Bull. Cal. 
Math, Society, vol. XVII, no. 4. 
- 4 Sudhikara Dwivedi, Gagakataraügio! (1892) p. 5: Kaye, 
JASB., (1907), p. 478; Fleet, /R AS., (1911), p. 125 7 
3 /RAS., (1911) p. 125. 
4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. I, pp 342, 353: » 
s Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I; p 234: 3285: 
G Yajurveda, chapter XVII; mantra 2. Em 
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matter in his writings. When “he employed practically the same 
method of solution" of the so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians, did anyone natur- 
ally think of the possibility of Euler’s indebtedness to India for the 
solution? Onthe contrary, an attempt has been made* to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field of mathematics. 

“Priority of statement of a proposition does not necessarily 
imply its discovery.” Previous use alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore, lead us to trace Aryabhata's 
alphabetic system to a Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapida (le, chapter II) of the 
Aryabhatiya be read with the corresponding verses of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation? ^ No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to the Greeks or to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century.* It cannot, there- 


1 Kaye, /RAS., (1910), p: 752 2. lbid, p. 754. 

3 This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguished oriental 
scholars owing to their attention having been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata’s alphabetic system, Accordingly Mr. Kaye has been in- 
consistent in translating Aryabhata’s verse giving the modern notation. 
Fleet perceived this inconsistency and tried to be consistent. But 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle “sanat sthanam 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus (4th century) “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of position” and gives the following example in 
his support : 

“If the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six." (ASB., p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow's History of Greek Mathematics, But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye's statement of this example with the statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, pp. 114 
and 115) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to support his conclusion 
and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 


a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number ` 


of hundreds, etc, had equally “clear” (?) ideas on the value of position. 
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fore, be said that Aryabhata’s rule explaining the modern’ notation 
was: borrowed from the Greeks, 

Now, the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian. alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of the alphabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case, Aryabhata's system differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follows: : 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of teu and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication -by moco. Fleet says! that Aryabhata’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 
expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expressed 
by means of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple. In Indian Kharosthi and later Bráhmi notations bun- 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. Butin Aryabhata’s system 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant 
numeral combined with a vowel-sign. Fleet is right in holding? that 
in Aryabhata's scheme the vowels had no numerical values in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc. were to 
be referred, If they had any numerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
to arise, For example, em could be used to denote 170. But vowels 
as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowelsigns cannot stand 
by themselves. i | 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’'s vowelsigns are. not 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata expresses numbers by means of consonant: 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signs. But the Greek 
system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Placeándicating signs 
are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system. Ç 

(e) Untike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys 
tems? of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers, Aryabhaja’s 







2 Ibid, page nus = 


d JRAS., (191 I) page 125. mbol nota 


tion’ which is not notation at all but which gives numbe 
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system (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, (ii) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two’ multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iii) admits of a number being expressed in more ways than 
one. For example, (i) fa (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (ii) 
two thousand cannot be expressed" as such; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by fe (ni) ; and (iii) forty- 
five can be expressed by sw, wu, 3%, 89, Or €. 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical notation, i.c. 
it was used in performing arithmetical operations, But Aryabhata’s 
system was not so, As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore, useless. Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhatiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations? The only merit of Aryabhata's system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse, 

Aryabhata® had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters are used for two 
different purposes, viz, (i) as a suffix (waa, eg. *, z, etc.) and (ii) as a 
am or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
(eg. w fe f%, cte.) In Piügala's manual of metrics single conronants 
(e.g. w, w, w, etc.) have been used for the second purpose. To be includ- 
ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the sake of brevity, as 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Vopadeva to use these 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar, The vowels were not 


in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the unit's place. 

r According to Aryabhata’s scheme there are no letter numerals 
for 1 and 2 to occupy avarga places. [t will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4, 5,etc., up to ro there are two sets of letter- 
numerals—one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places, 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple’s article on the Burmese system of 
arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, pp. 53-69, 

3 Prof, 5; K, Ganguly, "Alphabetic System of Aryabhata,” Bull. 
Math, Society, vol. XVII, ro. 4. / 


— 


— Y Aryabhaja’s rules for the volumes of a tetrahedron and a sphere 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( wfer ) which is an essential 
feature of Sanskrit. Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers, The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga, Most probably phonetic resemblance was responsible for 
the rule “varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places," To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowelsign. Hence vowel-signs have been used 4s place-indicators. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, dasa, etc, up to vrndam) 
only, The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places, Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vowels w, w, the second is a long *. The vowels of each of the 
remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal (wm) vowels, Hence 
Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 
short vowels and made the rule that ; | 


w (or wr) should indicate the places of the units 10°, 10t 
t(or €) tož, 10° 
= [or w ) 1o*, 10% 
w [or w) * . Tof, IO* 
w [or =) * si ss IOS, 707, 


"Thus, each of the five vowels, «, t, 3, % = long or short, was assign- 
ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-varga places by a-varga consonants only, Then by 
the principle of analogy—a principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes? made by Aryabhata—he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels w, 9, w, wñ (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 
consecutive places. Hence the rule "vowels should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
ina-varga places" As by his rule, s and denote the first and second 
multiple of ro, he used a, ç etc, up to ¥ for the grd, 4th, etc. up to 
the roth multiple of ro, It should be noted here that only when the 
consonants 4%, =, etc. are each associated with the vowel « they 


w 
"T 


(vide JRAS., 1911, p. 118). 
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denote 30,40, $0,60,etc, Thus, fy means q (or 3) put in the thousandth 
place (the a-varga place assigned to *) If w. stood for 30 fa would 
dénote 30 tens or 300. Fleet is not right in holding that in Aryabhata’s 
scheme consonants have no numerical valuc in themselves, The metre 
shows that this reading is correct. If he were right, © in the rule “w sita; 
could not stand for 5.* 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of a. curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India, In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 
following table:— 

I 


Ro 3454 -envU P JG -9g- o 
w w TWw Ww w w w w w m 
a a ee 4 A CUM EMO x 
WA Cn. W U M 
(X X cQqQ77W— *7. 


For example, the word 
Egeytox le š 
Kha gant yan me sa má pa ( weperarwara: ) has the value 1,565,132, 
reading from right to left.* This is given in a commentary on the Re- 
veda, representing the nümber of days that had elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Burnell states that this system is even 
now in use for remembering rules to calculate horoscopes, and for 
astronomical tables? ^ 
_ Put these systems Without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, and other units of higher order by the same 
symbols used for the units (rom one to nine, There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further improvement. So the 
Nani Ghat symbols required the writing of “thousand seven twenty- 
four" almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024, in which 
the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the word 
twenty. being originally "twain of tens," the ‘ty’ signifying ten), and 


the four of the units are given as spoken and the order of the unit iš 
given by the place. The system required the zero for its perfection. 


It is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacus suggested to some 


Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 


when thé counters were removed. There were however different names 


r For this interpretation Í am indebted to Dr. Bibhutibhusan ) 


Datta, D, Se, of the Science College of the Calcutta University, | 
2 Bühler, Paleographie, p. 82, 
3 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, p, 79. 


Oe 
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for the higher orders of the Hindu numerals. We have in Bhaskara's 
Lilávati : A 

Ekada&asatasahasrayutalaksaprayutakotayah kramaáah ; 

Arbudam abjam kharvanikharvamahapadmadsatkavas tasmat 

Jaladhiécantyam madhyam parardham iti dagagupottaramn samjiah 

Sainkhyayah sthaninam vyavahirartham krtah pürvaih,! 

Le. older mathematicians have invented the names eka, daga, data, 
sahasra, ayuta, laksa, prayuta, koti, arbuda, abja, kharva, nikharva, 
mahapadma, éanku, jaladhi, antya, madhya, parürdha, and. such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
number, 8,443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 
read it, and then by way of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have read it. 

Modern American reading :—8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155. 

Hindu:—S padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prayutas, 6  laksas, 
8 ayutas, 2 sahasras, 1 ata, 5 daša, s. 

Arabic and early German:— eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, and forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eighty-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek :—eighty-four myriads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight myriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five. 

The reading of numbers of this kind shows that the notation | 
adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other J 
language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers; nor did any other 
ancient people carry the numeration as far as the Hindus did. : 

When the añkapalli (the nine ciphers were called añka), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, was perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called šünyabindu, generally shortened to sūnya (the void) It is 
generally thought that this sünya as a symbol was used about soo 


r Llilavati, chap. I, verses z, 3. | — 


z D. E. Smith and L. Ç, Karpanski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, ` 
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A.D. ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent, 
as we have seen that Varühamihira in his Brhat-samhità uses áünya 
while speaking of numerals. — Varáhamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his Paücasiddhantika,! At the opening 
of the next century (c. 620 A.D.) Bana wrote of Subandhu's Vásava- 
datta as a celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of the numeral words 
with place Value, therefore, are found very early in India. Bühlerš 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi-samvat 346 (594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals “in which the symbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of the period and the place.” 
Vincent Smith? quotes a stone inscription of 815 A,D., dated samvat 
872. So F. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica* gives a  Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-samvat 917, which cor- 
responds to 861 A.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikramasamvat 813 (756 A.D.) The inscription 
quoted by V. A. Smith above is that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol i, pp. 193,198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date Saka-samvat 715 (798 A.D.), being incised 
ona pilaster, Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, Valabht-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-sainvat 956 (899 A.D.). That there should be any 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. “That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Hindu origin cannot be doubted: 
no other nation has any claim upon its. discovery, especially since 
the references to the origin of the system, which are found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point unanimously towards India,"* 

The testimony and opinions of men like Bihler, Kielhorn, V. A, 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancient Indian epigraphy and cultural 
history no other rank higher, their work is accepted by Indian 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as*to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value—that it took place in 


1 Paficasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, TO. 
2 Bühler, Paleographie, p. 78. 
3 "The Gurjaras of Rajputana and  Kanauj" —lournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, January and April, 109. 
4 Vol, ix, 1908, p. 248. 5. Thibaut, p. 71. 
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India as early as the sixth century A.D.—must stand unless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary,* 

The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 
dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero, “The carliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is am inscription at Gwalior, dated Samvat 933 (876 A.D), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), 50 is wrtten as ws, 270 
(line 4) is written as t7o.* Apart from the appearance of zero in 
early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 
symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
A still more scientific treatment is given by Bhaskara, Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Gapita-sarasamgraha of Mahávir&carya (c. 830 A.D,), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.* In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value, Butin 
the second chapter there is a long discussion on the &inyabinda. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero, 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

t * = 4 yu š * = e P 
E 4 Sr ih = Stare ae 
came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Bija-ganita from which he gathered materials 
for his work:— 

"As the treatises of Brahmagupta, Sridhara, and Padmanibha 
are too diffuse, I have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners," (verse 2). 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of Sridhara’s 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the complete system 
with place value. | | 


i LE. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, 
2 From a letter to D. E, Smith from G, F. Hill of the Biitish 


Museum. Y 
3 D. E. Smith in the Hiblictheca Mathematica, vol, IX (3), 


pp. 106-110. ! | — 
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We have thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed in 
ancient India which by evolution gave rise to the modern numerals : 


t x š ë a Hi * s # . 

I 2 3 4 š 6 7 8 9 o 
Kharosthi— l u m im 
Asoka— rw wm mm + & 

.* 

i -e-z X907? 

1 2 3 E 6 z 9 
t Cave” = —— = y e 
(Nasik)— $ r 3 4 h ? 1 q ; 


Letter— wv w w w q w w w ñ (very primitive). 

The last ones are first letters of the words, eka, dvi, tri, catur, 
panca, sat, sapta, asta, nava. 

1 The modern Sanskrit‘ has no doubt originated from v 
combined with “Asoka” 1. 

3 * from Nanaghat — . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 a from Nanaghat =. Two spur marks inside made it three. 


4 * from "Cave" 7 The superimposition of the last side 
Lg 


stroke of three made it four. 
s 4 from g witha spur at the foot, 4. 
6 « from Asoka “six” with a spur at the foot, 
7 « from Nanaghat "seven" turned through a right angle. 
8 c from "Cave" “eight” with the tail shortened. 


9 * from Nanaghat "nine" with the upper part turned, e Dr 


from “Cave” “nine” turned, 
o « from citcle or from Nanaghat O€ - (ten). 
10 


This last theory of the development of the modern numerals is 
entirely my suggestion. A minute examination of the formation of all 
the types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms.* 

In this chapter | have tried to trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic, ( To Be continued ) 


SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


t Also Burnell, South Indian Palwography, 1874. 





On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 
I 
Metallurgy in the Re-weda 


Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that IRON was known to the ancient ‘Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
T9TT, p. 520: “Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol, 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as early as 1500 B. C. 
but he was unable to produce proofs for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known asearly as 1000 i 
B. C, (Zeitsch. Ethnol,, 1908, p. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs, Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron -J 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to &fteenth/. J 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed 
a native iron industry among the Hindus, Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus, and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phænicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion, it has been proved — 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they carried on from Eloth- 
Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and 
steel utensils were practically unknown to the Hindus, as may well 
be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects of com- 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter carried such articles to 
India to use for barter, Itis, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites of 
harbours, such isolated imported Phoenician iron and steel articles will 
be found." : - . ¿I - 








x The — of the Art of Iron Manufacture, translate = 
by the Smithsonian Institution from the German of V J. Belck, 
LILQ, MARCH, 1927 Š 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common belief 
that iro» was not known in India in the Mantra Age, for most of 
the Vedic scholars cannot yet come toa decisive conclusion as to 
whether the “Ayas” of the Rg-Veda could be interpreted as 
iron.* 

One would see, however, after a careful investigation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurgical processes in the Rg-veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, vis., Hirapya, Rajata and Ayas, of 
which the first one may be definitely identified with go/d, the second 
with si/ver and the third with fron. 

| The evidences in support of the identification of “Ayas” with “iron” 
ere too many and mostly conclusive. They may, however, be grouped 
4 under three distinct headings, viz., (1) Primary, from the definite men- 
wat tions in the Rg-veda itself, (2) Secondary, from the traditions in support 
EJ of the Rg-vedic statements and from post-Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from diverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried equation 
of ayas=aes of antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 

to disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
has arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
iron industry existed in ancient India in an age that lies beyond the 
beginning of all history. F 

Centemporaneous civilisation is ever eager to know the state of the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the face of the globe in the c 
remotest past. This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly : 
included in an age generally called the Age of the Samhitās, and. 
the age of the Rg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the Rg 


Erfinde der Eisentechuik in. Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, vol. 4 1915, 
part t, pp. 15-30. A 

t Vincent Smith's Review (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January, 1915) of /ron in Ancient India by Prot. Pan- 
chanan Neogi, in which he observed “the fact that- Sayana 
assumed ‘Ayas’ in various passages of the Rg-veda to mean "iron" 
does not prove that to be the real meaning, | am not convinced that 
Rg- vedic Ayas must necessarily. be interpreted as “iron”, - 
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- the interest and importance of the enquiry that 'emboldens me to 
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veda, yet they all seem to agrée on one point that the Rg-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth. One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 
in those ancient times in the land we live in. 

“Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture" says a 
distinguished scholar, "may with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals" and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
characteristics of huinan civilisation, it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Rg-vedic age, 4 

The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is, is beset with the x 
greatest difficnlties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, — — 
if it carries any value, must be based on pure scientific principles. A i 
But the Rg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor does it speak of 1 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must be — 
gleaned from amass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form: of archaic similes and -metaphors, seldom in 
plain matter-of-fact forms of expression. Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high-flown language of religious and fervent hymns of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent, Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods, 
Further a proper acquaintance with the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. > 

[t is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it is only 


T 
* 


offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as a humble contri- 
bution to the subject. hod 
If we confine our enquiry.to the Rig-veda. alone, we will find tha! 
in that age three metals only were known. They are Hiranya, 
identified with gold, Rajata identified with silver and Ayas; the identi- 
fication of which with dron or copper or bromse has long been & — 
subject of much doubt and controversy, I — 
Of Hirenya there are about a hundred mentions in the Bg 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonym 
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into the knowledge of gold amongst the ancient Vedic p — 
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gold was highly valued in the Bg-vedic age is amply evidenced by 
the Hg-veda itself. The Vedic hymns addressed to various deities 
abound with fervent prayers for gold—Hiranyam. This shows 
clearly the passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 
Vedic singers would pray to their deities to give them sons bedecked 
with gold. They would very often describe their gods /ndra, Mitra, 
Varuna, etc. as golden in hue? driving from golden seats? in golden 
chariots* having shafts or poles*, wheels and axles all bright as 
gold* with golden reins for the horses? who had golden manes" 
and were bedecked with golden ornaments* They would often 
compare their deities to gold itself asin I, 4, $; Rudra is said to be 
shining in splendour like the Sun, and réfulgent and bright as gold. They 
wóre gold rings on their fingers,'? gold earrings on their ears** and 
had on them golden neeklets?? and armlets too!?, They would most 
‘frequently compare the lighténing flashes to clear and bright gold.*¢ 
They used to call the Sun and its light as bright as gold at break 
of dawn.’* Thus “the tawny” Rudra they would say “adorns himself 
with bright gold.'* They would designate the progenitor of the 
Universe, the Prajipati, as “Hiranyagarbha™* (the golden foetus) 
and Áügirasa as "Hiranyastüpa,"* (the hoard of gold). They would 
very often identify “she soma” with the fountain of gold,?* inasmuch 
a5, by its influence, as they fully believed, they could win any amount 
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viii, 5, 29. 
7 viii, 22, 5. 8 viii, 32, 29. 9 vii 7, 37. 
IO - ix, 86, 43. 11 i, 122, 14. 
12 & 13. vii, 56, 13; i, 165,9; 1,64, I0 ;-V, $4, I1 ; vii, 56, 13 ; 
i, 168, 3 ; ii, 34, 2 vi, 16, 40, x, 38, I, | « 
14 i, 79, 1; iv, 58, 5. 15. i, 46, 10 ; iii, 38, 8, 
16 3ii, 33, 9. 17 x, 12%, 7, 
18. x, 149. 5. ` 19 ix, to7, 4. 
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of gold.» To them their gods had golden eyes and golden tongues? 
and golden teeth and they had the power of bestowing gold upon 
them.* They would often speak of the celestial horses as gold- 
feathered* and the gods themselves as golden handed,* i.e. meaning 
cither the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts or they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Inmps of gold,* as well as pitchers full of gold* They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.* Indra’s Vajra (thunderbolt) they would 
often describe as bright ard beautiful as gold.2® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold—gold that glitters,! ! 

would speak of their gods'arrows!? and the water ewers! too to be 
wrought of gold. They would also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail,!* They would be often seen Mentioning treasures 
of gold.'* They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with goll.* They would describe their kings 
as gold to look upon.'' The Soma-juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars (£a/asas).1 * 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.'* The 
heavenly birds they would describe as of golden colour,** The birds 
Vena (Savitar's Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions,** 
They would very often refer to golden cloths,?* golden. mantles?” and 
gold trappings,** They would often speak of gold that gives wealth,** 


t ix, 78, 4. z i, 35, 8 ; vi, 71, 3. 

3 «2,3. 4 ii, 35, 10; x, IOI, 2. 

5&6 i, 22, 55 i, 35,9; 10; lii, 54, 11; vi, 50 8; 71,1, 4; 
vii, 34, 4 ; 38, 2. 7 9i 4723; X 48, 4. 8 1,117, 12. 


9 viii, 65, 11 (that there was known a distinction between 
the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 
apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the e of 





the Vedic singers). X 44 .cR xb" 
10 i, 57,2; 85,9; X, 23 3 AI X tO, 7e- 
12. viii, 77, 11. 13 iv, 32, 19. 14 1,25,13.- 
15. iii, 34, 9 ; ix, 97, 50. 16 i, 43, 5; Viii, 31, 8. 
17 viii, 5, 38. 18 ix, 71,6; 75, 3. 


I9 v, 67, 2; ix, 64, 20 -20 ix,85, tr. - 


297948, 1, $9 ce 23 *«55,6. 
24 i, 162, 16, 25 ii, 34, 11 ; vii 66, Sg 
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that is self luminious'. and heightening the pleasure of mankind. 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bull’s strength in his golden 
whip" and bringing treasures bright and golden.* They would 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads. They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and of the upper cover- 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of gold 
jewels.* They would frequently refer to golden helmets? and golden 
swords too." "They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships. They would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.'? They would often speak of 
winning gold as anything.'' At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else? The driving box of 
Savitars chariot they would describe often as golden.1^ They would 
speak of 'Agni'as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold, ™ 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
waalthy in horses, kine, cattle and gold."* And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on then wealth in goods, treasure and gold.'" They 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished Ghrfam (clarified 
butter or sacred oil) to be golden in colour.!* They would also clearly 
refer to the washing and cleaning of. gold for purification! * They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden paths (Hiranyavar:- 
ani).’® That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned inthe Rg-veda.* The river Syarasvatt has been described as 


v, 87, 5. wee X, 107, 7. 3 vii, 35, 11. 


i 

4. dw, 17, I1 ; vii, 31, 3; 5 *,54, 1L. 

6 i, 162, 16 ; 1, 33, 8. 7 1,3435; viii, 7, 25. 
8 i 42,6; vii, 97, 7 : viii, 7; 33; 9. vi, 58, 3. 
IO. ix, s, 5. | I1. ix, 86, 39 ; x, 48, 4. 
I2. ix, 27, 4. 13 viii, 23, 8, I4 vi, 16, 38. 


I5. 4, 30,17 ; 92, 16; 94, 9 ; viii, 22,17 ; ix, 40, 4 ; 61, 3; 63, 18. 

16 . vii, 90, 6 ; viii, 32, 9 ; ix, 69, 8 ; 72, 9 ; 86, 39 ; ix; 97, so. 

I2. 15.35, L1. ! 

I8. i, 117, 5, cf, Taittiriya Samhita, vi, 1, 7, 1, 

19 i, 92, 18; v, 75, 2; 3; viii, 5, 11; S, t; an Ei —- 

2o x, 75, 8—SindÁhu or modern Indis (The. Sands. of the Indus 
at Cuttock are also washed for gold. See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (1881 Edn). 
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abounding in gold, “terrible with golden paths"' The Vedic bard 
would sing, “this river with his lucid flow attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of gold."* 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term “ Hiranya” as also from descriptions 
pure and simple, that are often met with in the Rg-vedic hymns 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Rg-vedic antiquity had 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers* whence they used to be J 
carried for purification by washing and then finally tothe melting ^ 
pots* to be molten into Jumps, ' 





1. Bv. vi, 6r, 7. 2. Rw,, viii, 26, 18. 

3 “The sands of all the rivers which flow fromthe Alps contaim — 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 1 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to ro million. Gold bas also 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal is 
now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales....... 
In Asia gold occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal bas been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea "—Ro oscoe, 
Chemistry, Vol. 1L. p. 388, z 

“ The most striking feature of the gold deposits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages throughcut the gravel of the river beds, "—Watt, Com: 












mercial Products of India, p. $66. ah 

“At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear nothing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 
paratively recently in the streams which feed the Godavari from the 
South "— Ball, Geology of India, 1I, p. 188. BANC Bios + ts 

“It has. been not unfrequently stated that all the rivers of the 
Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain  cuniferous sands... 
the rivers and streams of this _province do às a general rule - 
gold.— Ball, Geology of India, ILL, p. 209. 

4 By. vi, 34 — 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, so far 
as we are informed from the Rg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter's pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold was obtained. That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 
scen.* = I 
Thus we see gold, renowned in history, gold which glitters in 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melins 
irrcperum, now as ferro-50:£u/ius, but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history."'* 

." Kajata" the second metal, known as silver we met with once 
only in the Rg-veda® inthe form of an adjective to aiva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean “white.” Thus we cannot see 





t “The extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 
is effected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (193) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp. gr. 26) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions dexterously 
poured off, so as to leave the grains of gold ‘at the bottom of the 
vessel"—Bloxam, Inorganic Chemistry, p. 404. 2 

"The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluvial-washing 
or placer-digging, as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple pan-washing to hydraulic mining in a stupendous scale, neces- 

-sarily requires a considerable quantity of. running water; This or 
a similar process was in use amongst the ancients"—R oscoe, Chemistry, 
vol, II, p. 390. -d 

2 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon’s translation, 

p.. 169. | : E: 


'$ Rv, viii, 25, 22. 
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anything about the metallurgy of this metal at so remote a period 
of our civilisation. From this it.is evident that silver was very rarely M 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold by | 
the people of those nges long gone by. “The preference, thus de ` 
monstrated," observed a learned scholar.' “for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facts of archeology (ef; Lubbock, Pre- 
historic ‘Times, Dp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explained by the: 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in the sands 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and 


is harder to get than gold." Y 
Next, as regards "yas" the thin] Hg-vedic metal round which y 
y have been woven the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 4 
as to its on identification, there are as. many TAE references in 
the Rgveda : 
— bards are profuse in their use "T 'ocabulary "ajas". amd. 
indeed it is no less copious than that used of prepa" or gold 

is a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling. Indra's horse 

bright and beautiful as "Arranya but as to its legs they (escribe v i 
ü 








them às wrought of “ayan a hard "metal as they apparently- 
desired to speak of the horses as. possessing very strong legs. 
for fast and. swift running. Almost all tlie comparisons that are 
found to be made with "ayas" seem to be quite apt signifying the 
E idea of cither sharpness or strength or both combined. The arrow, 
a weapon o[ considerable importance, owing to the part it plays as 
a sharp and stronz weapon of war, they would describe ss "ay ntu 
Aham"* or "aycagrayé,' ie, tipped ‘with "ayas" to rerder it. 
sharp as well as strong, They would often call Indra as being | 
“aya apai t Le, armed with claws of “aguas” as they — 









= F: 


extremely sharp like those of the hawk for slaying : das; ug -0 | 
robbers, The “Jatavedas” they would call “ayodamgtra,” r i are — 
with the teeth of apas (for attacking — The ,"Maruts" 
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they will address as “ayodaipstras”,' ie, having tusks of "aya" as 
sharp and effective as those of the wild boars, The progeny of Indra 
have been termed "ayahéipra,"* ic. having stout and strong jws like 
those made of “ayas.” The "Soma"they will often speak of as entering into 
its ayas fashioned home,* ie, the receptacle which has been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of “ayas,” evidently indicating the strength 
and hardness of the metal as well as the hammer itself. The 
Sod "Savitar" has been called "ayohanu, "4 ie. having cheeks as 
Strong as those of “ayas,” They speak of "agni" as whetting 
his splendour like the edge of "ayas, clearly indicating that 
"ayas" would admit of being sharpened, Again they are found to 
address—*Be gracious, Indra (sharpen my thought as it Were a blade of 


Very frequently they would call Indra "dyasa,"s ie., having the weap- 
on wrought of “apas” and therefore fierce even against the strong. 
Indra's vajra has often been mentioned as wrought of *ayag" s 
stuck fast in his hands!» and having a thousand very sharp edges—one 
that kills enemies and shoots out a thousand flames in the sky, ! 1 
At times Indra would be said to be as stout and strong as “ayas” 
«itself, = 

From all these descriptions one could easily understand the nature 
and i of the third Rg-vedic metal « ^ It was 


Again in the Hg-veda IV, 2, 1 7 we have the definite mention of smelt- 
ing of “ayas” We have the Vedic bards singing in this hymn—“purify 
us by smelting like Ort",'* meaning the purification of humanity as 
ore is purified by smelting in the hands of “karmiras"** of smiths: 


1. i, 88, s. 2 iv,37,+ 

3 ix, 1, 2; 8o; 2. 4 vi, 71, 4. 

5 vi, 3, 5. 6 vi, 47, 10. 

7 v, 3o, 15... 8 i,56, 5. 

9 i, So, 12, IO viii, 96, 3. 
II x, 6, 3; 4; 12 x, 96, 8. c» 
I3 iv,2, 17, I4. iX, 112, 2; x, 72, 2, 


ce. 








t Bv,v,9 5. 2 Rv. x, 81, 3. 
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We have here a definite mention of "Karmàára" or *"Dhinátr"* in 
connection with "ayas"—a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of "ayas," Again we have a clear and most definite mention 
of “welding”? in connection with the acts of the smiths often iden- 
tied with the forging of “ayas”. This forging is very clearly des- 
cribed in Rv IX, 112, 2, thus—“with dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird's wings and bright whetting stones, the Aarmiras 
{engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men (to buy 
them), Evidently then we have in reference to “ayas” the process 
of smelting or purifying the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatrs” or “Karméras,” the master smiths, Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that "ayas" requires 
to be ard, tough, tenacious admitting the process of sharpening, š 
then a scientific mind could not but construe itas sron (of steely — 
character) and nothing else." For "ayas" if identified with gold, : 
or silver or even copper would not answer to having simultaneously - 
the properties ascribed to it, of being Aard, — —— 


welded and at the same time admit of being s shacptoed into — 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence 
of “tin” in the whole of the '""Rg-veda"* we could be hardly justified 


3 “Bar-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal. Its texture is — 
When heated it ñrst becomes pasty, and in this condition may be 
welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused, At red-heat 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous”—Tidy, Handbook of Modern Chemistry, p. 351. 

— «When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 

we have wrought iron, which is comparatively soft, malleable, ductile, - 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible. xcept 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not susceptible 
tempering like steel. When present in certain proportions, the limits 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have the ‘various kinds 
of steel which are highly elastic, malleable, ductile, forgeable, weldable, 
and capable of receiving very different degrees of hardness by tempering, 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in —— 
Percy's Metallurgy, p+ 102. 

4 Trapu denotes ‘Hn’ in the Atharvaweda (xi. 3) $) a 
later, 
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in introducing at all any idea of bronze, But even if for argument's 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a hypothesis, it would utterly 
fail as untenable, as the ‘only bronze known: to. India miz bel-inetal, 
or any kind of bronze if it was at all then known, could not be 
identified with the qualities. possessed. by "ayas" as mentioned jn 
the: Rgveda. Thus taking all points into consideration, “ayas” cannot 
but mean "iron," which is a metal, ordinarily obtained by Snelling ores 
and is fongh, tenncions, malleable and ducfilr, at the same time 
very dard, could admit of being easily sharpened, the ouly metal that 
could be welded and allow of being forged in the way as described 
inthe Re-veda.t And this identfication of “ayas” js clearly affirmed 
by the Vedic bard's. associating “ayas” with “harita’™! je, with 
the colour of the morning Sun (not rising Sun) which is faintly bluish 
shining and dazzling in brilliance like the blade ola damask steel. 

C Further, the very mention in the Rg-veda ofa particular guild 
"Karmara" or blacksmith, -still knowa ta prevail oa Indian soil plying 
n its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing else under 
the strict traditionary discipline of the Caste-system affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
descriplion of a Very sharp shaving instrument “kaira” (razor) 
and the fact of killing horses- with weapons hy a single stroke,‘ 
a custom still prevalent in animal Sacrifices throughout India are 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas” and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron, alone, . 





I It may be pointed out, however, that bronze, 
be its compositon, conll never be welded, and no metal, as is very 
well known. to all. scientific men, save. and except frog could 
admit of hsing zus/4^4 vt all. Electric welding was not. known in the 
Rg-vedic age. Again the process of smelting for purification from 
ores Could only be applicable to iros alone, inasmuch às, it could not 
be identified with capper sinelting which was never #9 simple—a fact 
best known, to chemists and metallurgists, Further the idea. of 
purification of bronze of any kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant, | 

2 x, 06, 3; + 

3 i 166, 16; viii, 4, 16: x 28, g. 
4 i, 162, 20, 
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Now  "ayas" being identified with ¿n we can now 
somewhat describe its metallurgy in that remote period of 
human civilisation, The metal was found in the ores, which were = 
smelted -for purification by a particular guild called “ahmāt" 
identified also with *Aarmüra" or blacksmiths, The smelting was 
done by means of a fürnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds’ wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 
hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
the process would consist in heating the iron in a smith's forge worked 
with bellows, avd hammering, welding the parts together and 
finally sharpening on clean whetting stones. The vessels made were F 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used a 
in India, Very probably smelting and forging used to be. carried | 
on in the same forge or furnace, ‘These processes compare pe 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in general. even Ze 
to the present times, 

Thus from the above it is seen that the TIRE — 
metallurgy of iron in those arcient days of civilised life was a 
pretty advanced one and we have it from the Eg-veda that V 
from the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of- à 
varibus types, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, i 
awls, hammers, and the agricultural implements such as plough-share, 
spade, shovel, furrow, sickla ta warriors' helmets, coats of mail, spears, 
axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them ——— 
and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made of iron, - 
the sure indication of skill in the making of surgical Implements meg 
also not beyond their scope, | 
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Siege of Bednore, 1783 
Tipu Sultan's own story—translated from his Memoirs (India 
Office MS.)—and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 


li 


The English force marched out, “the next day", to a place fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallen. The Sultan's 
Sardürs "stood in their way", and "searched" them 
E pet closely, "one by one" (fard-far4). Those “cursed people” 
narrative, were found to have carried secretly coins (AafadFi coins) 
and other jewels, which had been concealed, “sewed up” 
in all their garments." They had “made holes** “in the cheeks of 
goats"" and “filled” them “with jewels” and other ( valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves (win), Jewels were also 
found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
their Auggas (hubble bubbles). And they had also “concealed jewels 
and gold pieces” in their "private places”: Some “sweepers” (Ahah- 
rübim) "were engaged in this business" and "every thing was brought 
out," 


1 “Dar tamimi dukht (dokht)-cpircha-ckhud piuhimi wa mihim 
Haidri wa jawahir dukhta (dokhta) dudand.” 

2 "Surakh namüda", having made holes. 

3 "Dar kala-vgüsfandan (gesfandan)". 

4 “Dar mawisi 'makhgiga". 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this account of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, cannot altogether be rejected 
as a fictitious story. The fact that the Sultan's men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen (passim). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as a result of this search, coins, jewels, etc, were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of concealment 
enumerated by the Sultan, As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan, 





who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, “some male and 
female children belonging to the Sarkar”, who had been carried away 
by the English, “dressed after their own fashion”, “cried out.” “About 
five hundred [such] persons were found" with them. "After due search”, 
the Sultan’s people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the "Nazarenes"—the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 
Separated from the “unbelievers” (or “infidels") and the “poly- 
theists.”* 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English. As they “did not”, he says, “keep” their written promise, 
all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches] . 
to the charge of different high officers ( of his government), At the — 
time of the search, the Sultan writes, “ten or twelve Muhammadan 
ladies” were also found, who had been [ previously ] captured by the 
“Nazarenes” from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] "kept with them”. 
They were now "set free" by his men. Here ends the Sultan's narrative 
of the Bednore incident. We shall now give below the English version. 

3 24i 


. | hai E 


THE ENGLISH VERSION 


Capt. Oakes writes that after a siege of 17 days, “a cessation of 
The capitula- arms took place" on the 24th of April, 1783. On 
stated by Capt, the 26th, General Matthews called a council of wat, 
Oakes, which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 
came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : 

(1) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis." 


Sas, 


Ida 


may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 

in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 

pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as i 

altogether absurd. [tis now really very difficult for uš to find out the — 

whole truth about the incident. 
| o"AKufürüm"—írom Kāfir, unbeliever, infidel. (Ar. plu, Kwffür. — 

Kuffárin—double plural with Pers. suffix.) ` +á 
2 "Mushrikán"—plu. of Mushrik, one who believes in many g 






à polytheist [Steingass]. ‘aed 
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(2). ‘That all public stores should remain in the fort.” 

(3) “That all prisoners, taken since the siege began, should be 
delivered up." 

(4) “That after being joined by the garrisons of Cowladroog and 
Anantapore, the whole should have full liberty to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadashagur, from thence to embark 
for Bombay.” 

— (5) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur shall furnish à. guard 
to march with the English troops, for their protection through the 
country, which guard should be under the orders of Brigadier General 
Matthews.” 

_ 4 (6) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur should likewise furnish 
the English troops with a plentiful buzzaur [sir ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wounded during their march to Sadashagur."' 

(7) “Thata guard of roo Sepoys from the garrison of Bednore 
with their arms and accoutrements, and 36 rounds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, as a bodyguard, during 
the march to Sadashagur." 

(8) "And that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, for the performance 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages prior to the 
garrison's marching out of the fort”? 

Lt, Sheen has narrated how the English force made a last desperate 
attempt to continue the struggle after General Matthews had already 

sent the terms of capitulation to the Sultan. This 
samt! incident has neither been mentioned in the. Sultan's. 

Memoirs nor in the narrative of Capt. Oakes. Lt. 
Sheen’s narrative may be stated as follows: After the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General. Matthews was "at length obliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terins of capitulation.” The 
Sultan “acceded 10 these terms”, “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property” they (the English) “had taken", and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the Sultan] for a stipulated time": The Sultan on ] 
his part "promised to leť” the Enghsh force “return unmolested” to ! 
their "own garrison"; but they "were first to march out and pile" their : 
arms "in the front" of the Sultan's army. “These conditions were 
thought so ignominious", that they prepared themselves “for fresh 


— 





1. Narrative of Capt. Oakes; pp, 1-2. = ‘ah 
2 The latter point has not been mentioned by Capt. Oakes, nor has 
it been found in the Sultan’s version. — T 
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hostilities.” And, “the next morning at daybreak”, they “accordingly 
made a sally in two divisions", and “stormed” the Sultan's “grand 
battery’, and there “killed a few of the French and about one hundred 
irregulars” This was “accomplished almost in an instant”, bot the 
main body of the Sultan’s troops soon surrounded them, so that they 
were forced *to retreat with precipitation into the fort", in the course of 
which Lt. Sheen received "a slight wound”: A “council of war" 
was then held within the fort, in which "all the officers present" agreed 
to accept the “proffered terms”. Lt, Sheen says that at that time their 
sick and wounded numbered $30, who were "lying exposed to the 
Sun", and, moreover, "a putrid fever" was then “raging in the fort” — 
Aíter “the capitulation having been signed, the st Er 
received, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded”, the English 
garrison marched out of the fort on the 28th 






















How the April, 1783. Lt. Sheen writes that on that 
J er. day, before they left the fort, General Matthews — 

went ordered all the officers to draw of- the Paymaster- 

ment. General as much money us they wanted.” At this, 


«both officers and men drew as much as they judged 
they should have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand”, ard — 
“others one thousand pagodas“, "This [money]”, Lt. Sheen continues, 
“was all taken from the Sircar [Sarkār] property, which by treaty was 
to belong to the captors. But the General, being apprehensive of so. 
much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it i 
to be distributed among the troops.” We further find it explicitly 
stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that “nota single rupee” was found 
by the Sultan in the fort, after the English force had, left it.” j z 

“In the afternoon” of the 28th April, the English garrison marched l 
out of the fort, and piled all their arms before the Sultan's: force. - 
— Capt. Oakes has given a detailed account of the incidents 
Evils alter which followed. This is substantially corroborated by 


fomehadiet — Lt Sheen'sletter, We shall give below the fall 





of Capt. Oakes, with reference to Lt, Sheen's 
where necessary. —— 





E r Inthe Saltan' account, we have noticed the incident ofan 
" English attack on the Sultan's battery on the sth day and how it. 
> ended. — — | — 
| — 4 Lt Sheen's letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 8384. — 

| 3 Lt. Sheen's letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 8485, 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt, Oakes writes, they werc 
“immediately escorted by a strong body of the enemy about half a mile 
` beyond the Onore gate” At that place, General 
Capt. Oakes’ Matthews “was informed that he must encamp that 
narrative, 
night", "to which he reluctantly consented",' “When 
the whole came up", "the enemy surrounded" them, and “posted sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no person was permitted to pass." 
General Matthews next learned from his body-guard that "the enemy 
had forcibly taken away their arms and ammunition, immediately on 
their leaving the fort, and had also. deprived many of the officers of 
their side arms" He further learned that “Lt, McKenzie of the 100th 
regiment”, who hada few days before been shot through the body, 
“was forced out of his dooly [du or doli] by the enemy with their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, and several others were 
treated in the like cruel manner.” He also heard that “Capt. Facey 
of the Bombay establishment, with 50 sick and wounded, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with Mr. Shields, Asst, Surgeon", 
^^ * * * Early in the morning [of the 29th April], while the. troops were 
preparing to march, the General received a message from the Nawab 
desiring him to see him, together with Capts. Eames and Lendrum 
of the Bombay establishment, and Mr. Charles Stuart, the pay-master”,, 
General Matthews accordingly went to see the Sultan, accompanied 
by the officers mentioned above and several of his servants. The 
hostages also, “of their own accord", accompanied him. 

"Soon after their departure”, Capt. Oakes continues, “a good 
buzzaur [A323r], furnished with a great variety of provisions and other 
articles, arrived in camp"?  * At the same time”, “people came to carry 
away the doolies, out oí which they threw the sick and wounded in 
a most inhuman manner, seizing those who had lately suffered 
amputation by the stumps, amd left them in that painful wretched 
condition upon the bare ground, entirely exposed to the heat of the 


1 Lt. Sheen also says that after being conducted “about a mile 
from the fort", they were asked “to halt till the morning”, and “then 
to march” to one of their settlements, 

2 Lt Sheen also says that after the departure of General 
Matthews, who was called for by the Sultan, the latter"sent sutlers,with 
all manner ofliquors and provisions, of which the officers and soldiers 
made /rera Purchases. [italics our own], having tasted none of these 
delicacies within the fort" [Narrative of Capt. Oakes, Appendix, p. 87] 


Ai o a S 
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Sun". On “Dbeing asked the cause of such barbarous treatment”, “the 
brutes replied" that. they had "received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer." 

The English force “waited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen, Matthews “till 5 o’clock in the morning, when intelli- 
gence was received that the general and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without - 
being admitted into the Nawab's presence, made close prisoners,"? 

“Atio o'clock at night”, they “were alarmed by the arrival of an 
additional force of the enemy, when the guards turned out and posted 
double «entries all round", "Their design was easily seen through", 
"though they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some “pretext”. 

"The next morning" (30th April), they perceived dat tic 
had spies in every part" of their camp, and "emissaries employed to 
entice the troops" to enter the service of the Sultan. At “about 10° 
o'clock”, a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging to the English force that they “were to re — 
some days", and they were asked. to tell him “what number of tents” 
they wanted. Capt. Oakes says that they "refused". the tents, and 
wrote a letter to the Nawab, “signed by all the officers",* "requiring 
him immediately to fulfil the terms of capitulation”, The letter was 
"sent to him by Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no P 
answer was received," 

The search was made in the morning, on the 1st of May. The a 
description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows: "At 10 o'clock, ' 





the buzzaur [óšsšr] was taken away, the guards ordered 
en under arms, and all the European officers immediately 
Capt. Oakes’ = sent for to the spot of ground from whence the buzzaur 
[dasir] had been taken, where we were, one by One, 


‘plundered by the enemy, im (he most scandalous manner, of our 1 


Ü. — n 


: We notice some difference between the accounts of Capt, Oakes 
and Lt. Sheen. According to Lt. Sheen's statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 39th morning, called by the Sultan, and — 
"they met half-way between the two camps". And on the next day. 
(30th April), the Pay-master and other officers were sent for by th ae 


Bnet — | 
to Lt, Sheen's account, the “Field and Staff m s, 
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- horses, ptelanqueens [palanquins], money, plate, watches, valuables, ett., 
and in short of every article except our bedding and cloaths [clothes], 
Sarching us most minutely in every part, without the least regard to 
decency. [Italics our own.] The European soldiers, black officers, and 

Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as also all the camp followers, 


“were searched and plundered in the same indecent, infamous manner, 
-and at 4o'clock in the afternoon were marched under a strong guard 
to Bednore, the sick and wounded being left to perish on theground. 
Shortly after, the European officers with their servants were likewise 
conducted to Bednore, where we were closely confined in the barracks 
which had been formerly occupied by a battalion of our own Sepoys ; 
and from. the time the villains began to search and plunder us, we had 
nothing of any kind to eat till 12 o'clock the next day, at which hour 
they brought and delivered to each person one pice and a seer of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was to be the daily allowance of 
officers and servants indiscriminately,” 
Lt, Sheen gives the following account: On the “rst of May, our 
eyes were fully opened as to the intention of the Nabob, when we 
a were taken before the Buckshy [Bakhshi) or Pay-master 
—— and ordered to be searched before him; we were then 
- = stripped of our money, which, among the officers alone, 
amounted to 4o thousand pagodas, besides our watches, horses, camels, 
etc, They afterwards confined us in a large yard, and fed us upon a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remained in this confinement 
-for a few days, they tore our cloaths [clothes] off in the most. indecent 
manner, coupled us in iróns two and two together, and marched us in 
that manner, exposed to the damps at night and the heat of the Sun 
by day, afflicted no less by hunger than thirst, till they conducted us 
after 16 days' march to a fort called Chittaldroug [Chittledroog]."* 
The Sultan in his Memoirs has tried to justify his action, as we 





day (30th April) “sent for and detained" by the Sultan. In order to 
pacify, however, the English troops, he sent two Brahmins to them, 
“with assurance" that they would "all return the next day." 

1 Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 7-9. 

2 Lt Sheen's letter, in Narrutive of Capt, Oakes, Appendix, 
p. 88. 

The prisoners were brought to the fort of Chittledroog on the 21st 


of May. [Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p. 19.] 
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have found, on the ground that the English had violated a very import- 
ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 
TE IK. away secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from thé Bed- 
able, nore fort. This action on the part of the English, even 
so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very important term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultan's interest, It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 
really claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force, It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English prisoners of war, made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder's reign, in different forts of the Sultan, which can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war of any civilized age, remains a stigma 
š on Tipu Sultan's administration. To 
One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 
having a strong grüdge against the English, They had taken possession 
of Bednore and some other places by a secret transaction with the 
traitor 4yiz KAim. The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultan’s wealth at 
Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt. Sheen and the 
evidence of Tarikhi-TipT (see previous issue). They had, further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Bednore treasury, in distinct = 
violation of the terms of capitulation. This certainly added fresh — 
fuel to the fire of the Sultan's wrath against them. It may, in this E 
" connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative of Capt. 7 
Henry Oakes, with Lt. Sheen's letter in the appendix, there is a note — — 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes so far as to justify, on this — 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan's cruel treatment of the E 
English prisoners, Itruns as follows: “His (Sultan's) conduct was — — 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; and candour - p 
— EM ~, 








^ 1 As vividly described by Capt.. Oakes and Lt Sheen, and by 
r another English officer belonging to Col, Baillie's Detachment—all 
and actual sufferers, (Narrative of the imprisonment and 
sufferings of the English officers and soldiers, by an officer of Cob 
Baillie’s Detachment—in Memoirs of. the War in Asia, 178084. (20€ 
ed., 1789), pp:-135 Ñ; Narratice of Capt. Henry Oakes, pp. $-10, 19.31 

41, 61-62, ete] a 
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acknowledge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Company's army 
goes a considerable way in justification of that of the enemy." 


Another important question 


arises in connection with the Snltan's 


conduct—namely, whether he had a preconceived plan of not allowing 
the English force to £o away safely out of his clutches, If it were so, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same fate would have befallen 


the English troops, even if they 


did not violate the capitulation terms, 


Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a charge of this 


- mature against the Sultan. He 


English conduct, but he says 
ita plea for an infraction of 
definitely by Wilks, “There is 


has not tried, it appears, to justify the 
that the Sultan’ “determined to make” 
the treaty.” This has been asserted 
abundant reason”, he Says, “to believe 


‘that Tipu had predetermined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions [those of capitulation] ; but, an empty treasury, together 


with the money found on sear 
the necessity of recurring to 
echoed the same view, He ha 
conduct, but he says that T 


ching the prisoners, exempted him from 
fictitious pleas,'"* Beveridge has also 
s not, in the least, justified the English 


ipu, "who only wanted a pretext for 


violating the capitulation, found too good a one in the &xample thus 


set him" by the English army,* 


—* Mn If one analyses the conduct of the English army, it would 





r Lt. Sheen's letter (Narrative of Capt. Oates, p. 87). 
I 


2 Wilks, Mysore, vol, II, p. 
3 Beveridge, vol..II, p. 518, 


6r. 
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falls upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action, for which the whole army would 
suffer. Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in “fraudulently” emptying the Sultan's treasury. “Unfortunately”, 
he says, “a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 
given, prevailed over a sense of honour and even af selE-preservation,"! 


SURATH CHARAN SENGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 
VII 


The Tang Dynasty collapsed in 607 A. D. owing, as we have ol-- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was- 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded: 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 


- fell in $3 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 


of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned: 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished: 
in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming. 
zee RAE and the dynasty which called itself South Tang. In oto 
din the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had. 
š to struggle against the Khitan Tartars. In the rath 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned against 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang = 
tse and harassed the Sungs. But the Mongols soon appeared in E 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became — of entire China- * 
in 1280, — = 
"The dynasties of Tang and Sung mark two great epochs in het 
history of Chinese art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues — 


^ 
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and vices of the Tang may be summed up as genius and extrava- - 
gance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness.”* Buddhism ins- 
pired many artists tò paint their masterpieces. We remember that 
 Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patriarch, founded the Chan or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Japan. This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movements in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan. Block-printing was popularised, 
and culture and learning greatly spread, Taitsu, the founder of the 
Sung Dynasty, although rot a Buddhist, was a man of culture. 

It was in his reign (972 A.D.) that the first printed edition of the 
Tripitaka was published. The early and thorough application of print- 
| ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
First printed esteem for Buddhism. The emperor himself wrote a 
a HIE preface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 

membered with gratitude for having printed and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In 971 A.D, he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint. This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of China, though no Catalogue of 
Index seems to have been compiled on the occasion, The blocks of 
wood on which the characters were cut for this edition are said to have 
been 130000 in number. After this between 960 and 1368 there are said _ 
to have been as many as twenty different editions under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties, 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not close the work of trans- 
lation, for 275 works translated during the Northern Sung Dynasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India continued, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese Sramanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or for study was more than that of the 
influx of Indian monks into China, On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, after 900 AD. This 
decrease is natural; by this time most of the important and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different sects had been rendered into 
Chinese, The literature of the Tang and the Chao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture. 
A few-Indian monks came from India for a century and half before 
the Sungs came in power, The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 


r Eliot, sj. ci7,, III, p. 269. 
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account of India, refers to the arrival (in A.D. 951) of Samanta, a 

monk, with a large number of companions belonging to 
EE sixteen families of W, India, In 965 a Chinese priest, 
Indian pandits named Tan-Yuen, returned from a journey to the 
Sagas western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 

books written on “Palm-leaf" to the extent of 40' 
volumes, He was absent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period, He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought. 

M. Chavannes' says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
Sramanas travelled to India. Edkins says thatin 966 A.D., 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor's permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pu-lu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been translated into English by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title “Itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nich in ap, 964°". Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D. three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered the emperor the relics and flowers of Manjuért, Fourteen 
more Sramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadeva* (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien). He was a native of 

Magadha and came from the great. Buddhist monastery 
Uharmadeya of Nalanda. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 
[Fa-T'ien]. : ) 

name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In 982, a board of transla 
tors was formed with Dharmadeva, Tien-si-tsai and Danapala, each of 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese. There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language. They were 
engaged to supervise translations, others were appointed to make the. 


all, 


I Appendix t to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed, 
Chavannes. (Revne de t’ histoire dès — 1896, Jul-Aout). 

2 Edkins, oó.cit., p. 144- 

3 Memoires du Comité Sinico-J aponais, XXI, 1893. 

4 Nanjio, pp. 450-451. 

LEQ MARCH, 1927 
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Chinese style idiomatic and perfect. We shall hear of their. literary 
activities later on. 
In 977 A.D, Kisiang a Sramaga from India came, and brought 
with him some Sanskrit texts written on palm-leaves. 

Indian Srama- It is said that he presented to the emperor a pretentious: 
translation which he called the ‘Sūtra of Collection of 
Magic Prayers of Maháyána, but Dharmadeva denounced that 
work as spurious having no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 
burnt. 
-~ Ki-t’song, a Sramana of the temple of K’ai-pao in Western India, 
came to China with a number of his companions. He 
Bone offered Sanskrit books, a relic of a stipa of Buddha, the 
leaves of Bodhi-tree and some curios. Another 
Sramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, but no books. Sometime back in 071 A.D. a prince named 
Majfijugri had come to China with the Chinese monks returning: from ` 
India, He was the youngest son of a king of Northern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a monk. Tai-tsurg (c6c-97$1 
the then reigning emperor asked him to live in the temple of Siang- 
Kuo. He observed the discipline religiously and became the favourite 
of the people of the capital. The monks became jealous of him and 
as he did not know Chinese, they falsely told the emperor- that 
the Indian prince-monk -was homesick. The emperor. grarted 
him his request ; Maü/uér was greatly annoyed, but there was no 
help for ite- He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on à merchant boat. It is not known where he had gone 
(978 A.D.) f 
1n 980, landed in China two most famous Indian monks, whose 
literary activities have won them an immortal name in Buddhist 
Chinese literature. They were Tien-si-tsai and Chehu 

— and or Danapala,* Two years after, the emperor honoured ` 
the three great Indian translators—Dharmadeva with the 

title of Chwang-chio-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai with Ming chiao-ta-shih and — 
Danapala with Hsien-chiaotashih. They were put at the head 
of the Translation Committee. The Chinese monks versed m. 
Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translation by writing and 
by correcting the phrases, modelled at first on the Sanskrit 
original. The high functionaries were to polish the Chinese styles, 


1 Nanjio, App. II, p. 161. 
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The same year à priest of Western China returned from [ndia with 
a letter from a king of Western India, an impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most favourite thing of a Buddhist. It was trans- 
lated by (Che-hu) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attitude shown by the emperor to Buddhism, together with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries, This king 
Mo-si-hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Maháüvamsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next year 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu' while returning 
from India, whither he had gone in search of sacred books, arrived 
at San-fo-tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the south-west, met 
a Hindu monk named Vimolasri (Mi-moo-cheli. —He expressed his 
wish to go to China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 


having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work, Fa-yu. 


started again for India with the emperor's credentials. f 
The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 


monks who went to China, and Chinese monks who came back after 


i a tour in India, A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
Other Indian with Aliyin, a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 
monks in China. 

the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 
riake themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are also recorded. They presented Sanskrit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of their gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism. In 989 Pout'o-k'i-to, a Srainana of Nalanda came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts, In 995 Kala-sánti (?). of 
Central India brought the same thing, Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fou 
(Buddha-raksa) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
AD. arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Daarma-raksa) He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit te: 
written on palm-leaves. Silabhadra, another monk, also brought : à 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-lecheki of Kashmir, Ta-mo-pa of Western India, 
Chang-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian. travellers went 
to China with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe, and sorely needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 


1 Nanjio, App, I, p. 162. 
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The intimate relation between China and India is proved also 
by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at Buddha-Gaya 
by Beglar and Cunningham of the Archæo- 
—— logical Department in 1578. “These were first deci- 
d phered and reproduced by S. Beal in the /RAS., for. 
1881 and noticed in the /udian Antiquary of the same 
year. In 1895 G. Schlegel made some observations in the Z’oung Pao 
(vol VI, pp. 522-524) and corrected a few mistakes of Beal. In 1806 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the complete text with critical study 
and translation in the Aevwe de l'histoire des Religions (1896, Jul- 
Aout.—Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya). 

_ These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription ` 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han country, who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 
30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself to relate as 
many books ; then in company with others he travelled through India- 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrisana and other 
sacred places, After this in company with other Chinese monks he 
travelled through India. 

— The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D, 
‘The second one is very long; it says that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Buddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place. He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn | 
of praise of Tri-kiya of Buddha and of the three thrones occupied by - 
them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
I-tsing and I-lin, were sent from the eastern capital of China with a 
Küsüya garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree, 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chao-p'in. The fifth inscription is dated 1033 AD 
which says that a man named Hoai-Wen commemorates the erection of 
a Stüpa close to the Vajrásana, He came as an agent of the Chinese ` 
emperor and empress, d 

These five inscriptions may not have any great value in ordinary 
history, but are of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East ; it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
manv pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their 
pilgrimage. t Sz x NSS 
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During the Sunz dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these was 
— Dharmadeva (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien as he called himself 

after 982 A.D.),a Sramana of Magadha, who came from 

the great Nalanda University in 973 A.D. In 982 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsung an honorary title for his great learning. He 
died in toor. 118 works are. ascribed to him, these are all men- - 
tioned in the Ming Catalogue. Of these 118 books, 31 were either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation of works done pre- 
viously. These were mostly monograms or parts of bigger books, He 
translated 78 new books, mostly dháranis and sütras of not much merit. 
Among the translations we find a very interesting composition by 
King Siladitya. It was a laudatory verse in Sanskrit (Nanjio 1071). 
M. Sylvain Lévi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it. There 
were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are — 

Sanskrit stotras long lost, viz. 7) vikaya-samskrta-stotra (1072), Matijuéri- 


A 


 CWes —— poditsattoa-sriegitha (1074), Aryavajrapiné-bodhisattoo- 
"e nimista-tataka somskrta-stotra (1073), Ghantika-sams- —— 
Arta stotra ete. These transliterations show that Sanskrit was 
greatly revered by the Buddhists in China. : 3 
A large number of Dhiranis are found in the Chinese Tripitaka, both 
in translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 
in Chinese ideograms is highly important to the students of Chinese 
phonetics. Some of the Dháranis are written in Niigart characters 
as well asin Chinese letters. The writing of these Gupta Nágari | 
characters should receive the attention of epigraphists, 
TOME | mention below a few of the Dédrapts which are found: 
both in transcription and transla od Tolon I 
tsa-chi. [T’olo-nimn Dhárani) compiled during the Liang Dynasty 2 
1502-557): — SEL 
~ 3 Sakya Mahánima Dhárant. — 
Ananda-bhiksu-bhisita Dharant. Ñ <a e | 
Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-bhagita Mahadhira |° e 
Mafijuért Dhairant. | 
Samidhisvara-rija-bodhisattva Dháragi. - 
Sadaksara-bodhisattva Dháram. . - 
Gunalakgan ila pkira-bodnisattva Dharan, 
Sukriti-bodhis:ttva Dhárant. 
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. 1*1. Mahibrahma-devarája Mahiüdháragi. 
| 12 Miheévara-devarája Dháragi. 

13 Nirmanarati-devaraja Mahadharant. 
| 14 Tusita-devarija Mahadhiarant, 

1 15 Yama-devaraja Dhirani. 

- ^16 _ Trayastrim$a-devaraja Mahadharani. 

~ 47 MaheSvara-devaraja Dharani, etc, 

» Courant in his Catalogue des Livres Chinois, ctc. mentions 
472 works on Dharani* most of which contain transliteration, and 
translation. 

The fourth emperor Jin-Tsuug of the Sung Dynasty was a dis- 
tinguished patron of literature ; during his reign there was a galaxy of 
scholars; he appointed fifty youths to study Sanskrit, although he 

- himself showed no inclination towards Buddhism. In the system 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced,* 

Tien-si-tsai and Dinapala (Sh-ha) were contemporaries of Dharma- 
= deva (Fatien or Fa-hsien) already mentioned. Tien- 
E P E si-tsai (whose original Indian name has not been re- 

stored) was a Sramana either of Jalandhar or of Kashmir, 
He arrived in China in A D. 930, and worked indefatiguably for twenty 
years till 1000 A.D. He received Imperial honours during his lifetime 
and even after his death he was honoured by the emperor, Eighteen 


Oí his works Kàranda-vuyha or 
Ghana-vyüAasüstra is important. His translation was in 4. fasciculi, 












Burnouf says that there are two versions of this book, the prose version 
having 67 folios or 134 pages, and the peotry version having 185 
folios or 390 pages.* It is evident that Tien-si-tsai translated from 
this longer version of Kiranda-vyttha, His other works were Aipi- 
kara Prijiiparamita in four leaves. We have heard of Pafica- 
vimiati-sahasra-prajħā Páramitg and its abridgment, but not of the 
Alpiksara. Meijusri Milatantra in. 20 fasciculi was translated by 


£ Maurice Courant—Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coriens, Japonis 
ete, (Bib, Nationale of Paris), 1910, II, PP. 564-590. Also the Chinese 
Tripitaka (Shanghai ed.), bk, 27. — 
2 Eliot, III, p. 270. : * 
3 Biot, Z' /nstruction Publique en China, P- 350, quoted by Eliot, 
4 Introduction du Bouddhisme, p, 196, 
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him. Santideva's BodAiarya-suira which is wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna, (354) and Dharmasaigraha-mahirtha-gathi-sttra or better 


known as Dharmapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered into 

Chinese. Tien-sitsai's translation of Dharmapada is the last of the " 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which has been rendered ; 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A J 


brief resumé of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapada will not 


be out of place here. 
There are four principal copies of what may be called 
Dharmapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty, about 
the beginning of the third century A.D. This | 
Chinese | translation called Fa-cheu-ching, is the work ofa 
Sramana Wei-chi-lan and others. Its title means 
the sūtra of law  verses’—GAthasaigraha. In the preface the 
Chinese translator states that the Sramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gáthás, some of four lines —— 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, according ` 
to the subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasumitra and Arya-D atr a, the 
author of the Samyukta bhidharma éastra and other works. pi ” 
In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching we are told that the original, 
which consisted of $00 verses, was brought from. India by Vighna 
in 223 AD. and that it was translated into Chinese with the 3 
help of another Indian. After the translation was finished, 13 se&€ — — 
tions were added, making up the whole to 752 sections, 1458 won 7 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E. X, Intro. p. viii) The Pali Dawes. ada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds — 
that there were Prakrt as well as Sanskrit versions of the Dharmapada 
and it is probable that the Chinese source is Prákrit and not. 
Pali, The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expres ion, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of. th 
text as accurate as possible. Afterwards in the reign of Hwuiti 
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(290-306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter sütra with a cc nim 

A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten-ching. Tts | 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D.) The text of this work is said ! 
have been brought from India by Saüghabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 A.D. It is an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very large 
commentary, The fourth translation was done by Tiensi-tsai ; i 
consisted of 35 chapters. s — — tll 


The Nyayapravesa of Dinnaga* 
I The Nyivapraveia 


The ANrayapraveia is one of the most important works on Budddist 
logic. It has also been named Nyiyapravesaka! or Nyivapraveta 
ot Nyiyapraveiaka-stira.* This name, Nyiüyapravela, is supported 
also by such titles of works in Skt. as Nyüyapraveéa-vrtti, a com- 
mentary on it by Haribhadra (about 1120 A.D.); Nyiyapraveia-patyiki, 
another commentary on the same work by Parévadeva (1133 A. D. 
and Nyiyapraveiatippana, a gloss by Srtcandra on Haribhadra's 
Nyüyapraveta-eriti. ln the Tib. index to the Tanjur it is named 
ANyüyapraveia-Mistra (Bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T: it is 





* It is included in the Gaekward's Oriental Series forming 
vol xxxix: Part I, Sanskrit Text with H:ribhadrasüri's Vrtti and 
Párávadeva's Paüjika edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part Il, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer. The second: part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition. The following 
abbreviations have been used in the paper : 

NB — Nyagabindu, Bibliotheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

NP = Nyiyapraveia. 

PS= Praminasamuccaya (Tibetan version), 

Skt= Sanskrit. 

T* =The Tibetan translation direct from Skt, 

T*=The Tibetan translation from Chinese which in its turn was 
made from Skt. 
Tib= Tibetan. 





L Haribbadra's Vr, p, g. (Skit text) : “arantuqunest,® *aiestearer 
wey 5” Pársvadeva's Pañijikā : “andaga ufun amer wea aafe fë 


vfafiuq i"—Qquoted in the History of Indian Logic by Vidyabhisana, 
p. 220. 

2 Asfound in our Skt, text edited by Principal Dhruva. He 
informs me that the title is given in the oldest Ms. which contains 
both the text and the vr£& of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss. 
refers to all the quotations from the text a« sitra. 
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styled Praminpanriyepraveiadvira (Tshad ma rigs par hjug pabi sgo), 
p. t; or simply ANyüyapraveladvara ‘Rigs par Liug pahi sgol pp. 10, 
28; and in T* Praminakistra-nyiyapraveta (Tsad mahi b tan bcos 
rigs pa la hjug pa), p. 28. In Chinese it is Vim mih yu ch A lun, 
p. 28, meaning literally in Skt, Hetuvidyipravela-samyagyuktigstra 
which is in other words, Mpiyapravela Torkasistra, T? observes in 
the clophon (pp. 28-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen as Nyayapra- 
veia, while in Tibet it is now known as JVyayadwüra (Rgyabi dpe 
la rigs pa la hjug fa shes snai din sah | bod rnams rigs pahi sge 
shes grags so 11 ). That this observation of T* is quite right, so far as 
the Tib. version i$ concerned, is evident from the references to it 
in the VXirlimalavati, now extant only in Tibetan, a commentary on 
Diüóniga's PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 
of the authorship of- NP. In that work, as well as in Diünaga's own 
ortti on his PS. it is always alluded to as Vyayapravesa, It goes 
without saying that in fact Nyaüyapraveha and Nyiyadvira are one 3 
and the same, It may also be noted that in the title, Myayapravela- 
vara, one of the last two words is unnecessary. > 
In Chinese we have a work on logic called Vin méh ofà 46 mam 
lus, which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyisampagyuktidvarasasira or 
Nyivatarkadviraiistra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 
known by the name, Nyüyadvaratarkasastra. But, | think, the Chi- 
nese title should be translated by Myivafartadvaranastra. For, why 
the word dora (man) should be taken with syitya (yim mirth) and not. 
with éarka (cé ti) which just precedes it? That this word must be 
E Nyayatartadvira is supported by the last five characters of the last. 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself. Those characters are miao i cù i 
man, the Skt. equivalent of which is sadarthatarkadvara. Clearly we- 
have here zarkadvāra, Sugiura (Hindu Logie, p. 74) has translated ` 
the Aarifa rendering those five characters into English by "Gate | 
of the supreme Nyáya" somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvüra-tarka-küstra, - T 
Vidyabhusana (History of Indian Logie, p- 289, note t) says. ` 
that the NP is probably the same as ANymyadvaralarkakisira (= 
Nydyatarkadvira), That these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura's Mindu Logic long before (1900) Vidyabhusana’s 
book (1921), The NP is now before us It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
the JVyapatarkadvüra is composed only of verses or kürikis, twenty- 
eight in number, there being not a single line in prose. : 
LH,Q, MARCH, 1927 da cm a 
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Incidentally one thing may be briefly discussed here. Nanjio 
says in his Catalogue /p. 270, Nos. 1223, 1224) that the author of 
this work is N&gürjuna. Takakusu follows it (4 Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion by Lsting, 1896, pp. 177, 186). But in fact, it is not so, 
The real author of it is Diinaga and not Nagarjuna. Nanjio seems 
to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt. The name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is Vu ‘um, the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Déinaga (see O. Rosenberg:  Zmfroduction to the Sindy 
of Buddhism, Part 1, 1916, P- 99). It should, however, be noted that 
generally for the name of Ditnaga we have in Chinese Fan ssn (op. cit., 
p. 69). The above two Chinese characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjuna, for which we have the following: (1) Luv sku, lit., ‘drayon- 
tree? (2) Luk shai, lit. 'dragon-conqueror;' or (3) Lwhn mah, lit, 'dra- 
gon the brave' (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 369). See /ASB., 1905, p. 222, 


2 The Author of the Nyivapravesa 


That Dinnaga is the author of our NP can be proved on several 
grounds. In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to show 
that he is the author, But in its Tib, versions itis clearly stated, T? 
says ($65; Note 139, p. 28) sfrmra m üm wr m wr Wr q fz w wrap fe emet | 
(she pa rigs par bjug pāhi sgo slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi 
Slañ pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T* : ssreww wr ug W s) asin 
vU I for ra afi unti (tshad mali bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug. 
pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi glaü pos mdzad pà 


The PS (Tsad ma kun ias buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib (Mdo, Ce, XCV. 1)is a well-known work of Diünága, The 
beginning verse of it runs: 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro là phan par bshei | 
ston pa bde gcegs skyob là phyag htshal nas / 
tshad ma sgrub phyir rat gi gshui kun las / 
btus te sna tshogs hthor rnams hdir gcig bya // 
and the following is its Sanskrit: S 
* warwa afaa fair 
HER WW gaara muq. ; 
fius fauem agfa m 





t The first two lines of this verse in Skt.- are found in. the 
— of Yasomitra, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 7^ — 
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Here explaining the word wfrwenem (rai gi gshuñ kun las) Diñnaga 
hinself says in hís own v7///' on the PS: 
de ita buhi yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bsgrub par bya bahi phyir rañ gi rab tu byed pa rigs pahi 
sgo la sogs pa rnams las hdir gcig tu btus te tshad ma kun las 
btus pa brtsam par byaho , 
-qaga met aegefey wow 0m opu wo far 
(<a a0 3m fe a ) stanifee WWpU Ww ou ieee: i" 


Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that the author of NP ` 


is Diñnaga. 
Again, Jinendrabuddhi writes on the same passage in his Piali- 
malavati (Mdo, Re, fol. 4t) referred to in a previous note: 


gal te dehi don du hdi brstam par bya ba yin na / dehi 
tshe brtsam mi byaste/ tshad ma grub pa ni rigs pahi sgo 
la sogs pa ran gi gshuù gis kbyod kyis séar kho nar bsgrubs | 
zin pa byed kyi phyir ro // gai bsgrubs zin pa de ni sgrub- 
pabi ched du rtozs pa dai Idan pas brtsams par bya ba ma- 
yin te / bsgrubs zin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 


yan bsgrubs zin no / 

= ufz Wawrani CN I quafefafe = w wf (=m 88 ) 
wm x XP s up owner) cup fx na fafafa Tamm rem. wa T | 
fanaa) swarafafwgs arfan i7 ` 


The same author writes again in the same connection after a few 


lines: 





f The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by 
In his commentary on PS, 
pa daft Idan ma) Jinendrabuddhi or Jinendr 
pohi blo gros), but in no case Jin 
in his History of Indian Logic, p. 
mean buddhi or mati and not bodhi 
says in the course oí commenting on the 
in d: * rab tu rtogs ni pra sẹ taho | 
ñi vi pra sr taho j|" Xt may be translated 
wewefefem ng fangi As the Skt. word is 


are sure that it was actua 


referred to above. i 
arthang e4.); Cordier, IL. p.434: 


for which we have y 


thus : weed feme wq 


- 1 Mde,Ce, fols 13* ff. (N 
2 We may read also. fr: for «cua (Tib. brstam bya} 


ks. gir G 


the present writer. 

Visslimalavati (Yans pa dah dri ma med 
amati (Rgyal bahi dbañ 
endrabodhi (as writes Vidybhugana - 
328, for the Tib. words Ae gros 


| gañ la rab to rtogs pa daù bral ba de 


lly used by Diüniga for the Tib. words 
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ran gi gshun rigs’ paht sgo la sogs pa ni tshad ma gtan la- 


hbebs pa rab tu rtogs pa dai bral baho // de Itar yan der 

"müon sum rtog pa dan bral ba” shes pa mûon sum gyi 

mtshan fid hdi la dmigs bsal byas pa med 1a // dehi phyir 

zla ba ghis la sogs pabi ces pa yaü mfion sum nid du 

thal bar hgyur ro // rgyas pa dai bral ba yai de ste hdod badus 
x paho // 


"rd wesemitofefe" vare (NP, Skt. p. 7, 1, 13; Tib $54)! www 
few: mum feranfrmraafa waña gaa, fiarei fe nq uiferifewg à 

Here NP is not only mentioned as Diünaga's own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it, Haribhadrasüri is, therefore, quite right 
when he explains the word war (gshan las, § 65, p. 8) by “ marasg.” 

There are some references to Diünaga or his works in Kumirila's 
Slokavirtika, While some of these references are made from PS* the 
others are from NP as evidednt also from the commentary, Nyayara- 
tnakara, by Parthasarathi Misra, on the Slokavartika (Chaukhamba 
S. Series, 1898). Among the nine fabssAAsar (phyogs ltar snaá ba, 
§ rr) the first is pratyatsaviruddha (mion sum gyis bsal ba) and 
its example is mam; we vf (sera mñan bya ma yin shes pa lta bubo). 
Kumárila refutes it thus (1. r. s, Anumina, vv. 59-60, pp. 364-365) : 

"NITET qp ane gerere first 
Rureeeramerfa 


frawwaara | 
afs ara are warthwrwaañ 77 


According to the characteristics of pratyaksa as explained by 
Dinñnšga ($ 54; PS I. 3; NB p. 103), &ratamatca is a vigaya of anu- 


mina and not of pratyakea. This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
his Nyayapravelavrtti: © agar amaga WS w wafg, ww arenie 
wifia: i” — The example ( wwrew: we) may, therefore, be of an 
anuminaviruddha and not of pratyaksavirodha, as the author says, 
Thus with referénce to the passage quoted above Párthasirathi Mira 
comments: ^ wawazfelhwsrererfor Shrfafir i Rr ma fend weeefstiuterecefemsfit à 


afiada fri Here it refers. to the NP (p 2, $ 11) as the passage - 


fina ara er u (sanani m fa ) warefadaneqecten:) am fe: an 


Occurs there. It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi | 





"t The Xylograph has rig. 
2 My pupil Mr. H. R. R. Iyengar of the Mysore Uuiversity has 


shown it clearly in a paper, Kum@rila and Driniga, which will. shortly. 
be published. en 


i 
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Miára this example does not allude to NB of Dharmakirtti though 
itis to be found also there (p. 111). 

In commenting on Kumarila's threefold éabdaciredta (“fawn we 
fau; ," pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi Misra writes: “ment Hae fae) ini 
gmi a This reminds us at once of our “ srvafreat qur spar 8 
va fa” in NP (§ 16). 

Regarding sarvalobaviredka which is the same as our lobavirti- 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba er hjig rten gyis gnod pa, B8 11, 14) 
Kumárila has (pp. 64-65): 

qaaa na t afa | 
a aitaa a warme wes ut 

This is with reference to "mñ (Ch, lit, mere) am” found in 
this connection neither in Skt. nor in T* of our NP, but in Ch. and 
T.* See Note 22, p. 15, and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. r11 with the reading wwm: for si 9e. 

On the passage referred to above with regard. to. Jokaviruddka 
Parthasirathi Miára quotes the following sentence: * aur yf fiaa 
wearers freq.” This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of Jokaviruddia, The only difference is that for ufa in the former 
the latter reads sis-ufsrq adding the word sm. 

Among the Aetvablüsas (gtan tasigs Itar snaü ba) virmdadha (hgal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (& 35) of which one is darma- 
vilegavipariasüdhama (chos kyi khyad par phyin ci log tu 
sgrub par byed pa, 837). It is illustrated there by “w<awiwwawa; 
wswrmaraarawraaq ” (See Note 74) This is quoted in a slightly 
different words by Kumarila (v. 105; p. 380) when he says: 

^ grey wrgsrétat israrepawtew] "i 

Dharmakirtti (about 635-650 A.D.), as says Dharmottara (about 
847 A.D), wrote his NB as a pirtikakara® of Diünága's work, 
Vartika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed, 
viz. (1) those which are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 
which are said wrongly, And so Dharmakirtti is found to have 





1 [n the corresponding reading T* omits saa and thus exactly 
agrees with Kumárila on this point reading mifra. See notes 73, 74- 


z NB (Tiki), p. 78: “sQ w fra rari fee wmm: | w wu wf war 


wm uar qmi 


4 “ wmramrawfwawsq afia i" Rajasekhara s Kavyawimamss, GOS, 


1916, p. 5- —— 
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criticised Diüniza throughout his book. And though he has not 
mentioned the name of Diünáaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
NH and its (i3; in the latter Diünaga is expressly named (pp. 78-84). 
See Vidyabhigana’s History of Indian Logic, p. 316. 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that the real author of our NP is Diñnāga.. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese sources. At the very begin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP after its name is mentioned it is 
clearly written that the author is Bodhisattva Savikarasyamin (Sam 
cha la chu fu sa sao) — Kwheici, a great disciple of Hiuen-tsang and 
the writer of the ‘Great Commentary’ on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura's 
Ain in Logic, pp. 37 ff). Now, Hiven-tsang has mentioned so many 
authors in his travels, but why not Safikarasyamin, who is said to have 
been a great disciple of Ditniga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated * Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it. Nor is Saiikarasvamin’s name found in I-tsing's travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him, He 
writes (Records of Buddhist Religion by J-tsing, 1896, p. 186): “When 
& priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand. Jina's eight &istras." Jina is here mo other 
than our Diünaga who is generally called Di»ma in China and Japan. 
Watters (On Fwan Chuang, 1905, vol. I, p- ati) has sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chén-na do not represent the 
sound of Jina (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) a»d Takakusu have written so. Watters has also shown that 


Dinna is the shorter form of the name of Diünnága the full one being. 


Din-ma-ka found in other treatises, Now, I-tsing has given the 

hames of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Ditiniga of which nos. 
4, 5, and 6 are as follows (p. 189) : 

^4 The Sastra ow the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not 

found). 

5 The Sastra on. the Gate of the resembling cause (not 

found). 

6 The Nyāyadvāra (tarka) Sastra (by Nagarjuna), not 

found) (Nanjio's Catal. Nos, 1223, 1224.)." 


1 [nthe Zaitvasaügraha of Sántaraksità with Kamalatila'5 Panjika 
recently published in GOS, Saükarasvamin is quoted several times. 
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Among these three we have already seen that the last book is 
in fact Nrīyadvāratarėnáāsira and its author is Diünaga and not 
Nagarjuna. This fact is supported also by Sugiura (p. 34). About 
the identification of the fifth work | have nothing to say; but as re- 
yards the fourth, most probably it is identical with our NP. Hefw- 
dvara (which seems to be for the fuller form Hetuvidyadodra) and 
Nyaüradosra (— Nyüyapraveéa) actually mean the same thing. 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none of the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected with the name of Sanliara- 
svamin as its author. It appears from this that among the important 
writers of books on logic which were then being studied in India 
Saitkarasvamin was not known to L-tsing. I am ‘unable to explain 
low. the work, NP, was: attributed ‘to him by Chinese and Japanese 
authors, However, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it cam 
not be accepted that Sankarasvamin was the real author of H. 
We have the Chinese translation of it by Hiuen-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T*), As we have already seer, T* clearly says that 
the author is Diñnšga, and there is no mention whatever of Éai- 
karasvamin, It ts further said in the. colophon of T* that it was made 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dati bod kyi dpe 
güis po legs par btus ciù bcos te dag par bsgyur babol p. 29). So at 
least at the time of this translation, Sankarasvamin as the author of 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a large 
number of those who had much interest in it. 


3 Translations of the N. yayapravesa 


First it was translated from its original Skt. into Chinese (Ch. 
by Tripitakadharmacarya (Saw tah fa shi) Hiuen-tsang (647 AD), 
as is written at the very beginning of it and known from Chinese and 
Japanese sources, There is a Tibetan translation (T*) from this 
Chinese version. In the colophon of this Tibetan translation (T=) 
it is stated (p. 28, I +8; p- 29) that the Chinese version — — 
it is made was done by a Chinese translator, Than San TM (Reyals 
lotsa ba thad sad teat gis bsgyur citi). This translator iino omnes 
than Hiuen-tsang as interpreted by Cordier, II, p. 436, and accepted 
by scholars, though the three Chinese characters, ‘Thai San Tsai do 
net give his name expressly, they simply mean "Tripitaka of the 
Thai dyvasty (618-907 4D) This is, however, an à 
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of the fuller form ‘the master of the Tripitaka of the cone period’ 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsang, as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 29), by one Sei Gyat Ju", 
a &alyimamitra of China, and Ácirya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
kalyanamitra of Tibet (p. 28). Then one Deva bhadanta Dharma- 
ratna of Mahactna belonging tò Mahāsarvāstivādanikāya translated 
it again in the great monastery of Sripindubh imi in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 
China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-29). I could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited for 
the first time (T!) It is made direct from Sanskrit by one Sakya- 
bhiksu Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra with help from the Kasmiraka 
mahapandita sarvajia Srirakgita in the Mahfivihdra at Sripandubhimi, 
ie. at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28); 
Cordier Pays that Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of Sripapdubhümi, 1147-1216 A.D. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


1 «As regards the name | have nothing to say. I am however; 
glad to write what my friend, Dr. Tucci, thinks of it, He says that 
ei is certainly a very common name for a Huddhist monk. (yam is 
perhaps yaw. Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen mii gshai cit libi lun) gyen for yim And this ya may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No, 170, nine strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be written here) About /sw Dr. 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 








MISCELLANY 


Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala: A Reply 


in the adian Historical Quarterly (vol. IL, pp- 626m) Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sidsanamali published as No, XXVI 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental! Series of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 


Tibetan Tangyur and has come to the conclusion that only the 
Tibetan translation has preserved the true reading and not the 
Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sidhana- 


mil must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from 


so great a critic and a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhushekhara | 
Bhattacharya. But what we deplore is that he is 50 enamoured of 


the Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 
ing the value of the Sanskrit text and al the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan reacings are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged, 

Pandit Vidhushekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to have belonged to 
a period nof later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about 1100 A.D, as it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immedistely preceding period. 1t there 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mss. of the text of the 
Sadkanamala is only about 65 years later than thé date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot bë set aside so lightly 
as the learned critic has done. We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 


readings suggesting improvement on the printed text But a vengo 


LH.Q.4 MARCH, 1927 ar 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature we cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shall show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion. — 

The critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him, That the Buddhists, especially the Tántries, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the Siahanama/é and to an interesting 
quotation from the imalagrabàs, a commentary on the Laghukila- 
cakrati&a in. the first volume of the Catalogue of Mss. in the Govern- 
ment Collection under the care of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 78. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sad4asma- 
mala and Sadhanasamuzcaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified. There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this im his short 
preface, Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mss. 
of Sadhamamalà follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss, of 
the Sadhanasemuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sadéanamali only is justified and not the other one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not co 
sider it necessary to discuss theaobvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings such as J/agafüm instead of Sanskrit fagatí (p. 15 verse. 
1b), anya instead of S, para (verse 3c), balasya tegam instead of 
Sanskrit almi wegay (verse t1c), Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention to such immaterial points such as evam for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lites and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 
printer's error) at the end of the line e in verse 3 before sa/a£am 
in line d. 

With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic: is positive about the correct: 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit, 


P: 15, verse r, 


The critic complains that the word Samata does not give any ` 


sense though he tries his best to understand it. The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as samafi opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine. This 
samati, however, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
us. The word samata we may point out stands for the word 
samafa and the absence of. 3 is due to the exigencies of the metre, 
The word samafa evidently means 'observance of equality." 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan asamana is un- 
doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamanfa and it is indeed apparently 
so, because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word, The 
word asamanta here as well as elsewhere means amanta which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties, He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan asamāna by amirim, because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit pardsamantini his Tibetan reads parüfyanantini, 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamanta as ananta, 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
his position. 

In d the concluding word is only.a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samata or samata, The critic 
heed not create an additional difficulty by putting this sama'as asama 
thus setting up a meaningless compound, 


verse 2. 


Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or enclosed within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor's emendations 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor's 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not be an 
edition of the original work but either a. new composition or an. im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work, 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasamüs fadupama na vidyate 
instead of Sanskrit gaganasamopamakata na vidyate, but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopamüs tadu- 
famü nma vidyate which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre, for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ‘Lords are comparable with the sky' (gagasepamah) 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the ‘Lords 
have no comparison’ (fadujama na vidyate). Whether the Lords, 
who are vigafopamah, can be compared with the sky or not, is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike Tibetan 
Clearly shows the meaning ( gaganasam3 iti upamakata ma vidyate). 
Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading 

asimike and therefore changes it to aximake and goes so far as to. dub. 
the Sanskrit reading as ungramunatical T, asima£ke and S, asinike 
both mean ‘unlimited’ equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in Bahwrrtéi the latter is in Tutpurtiga. Simika means 
‘one who has limit" while asimibta means ‘limitless one’ (sind asya 
astittt=ier. Simi sa eva=fimikah, Na sinikah-asimikah). 

— In e the critic maintains that 5. sadasattiadhain does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sada sativa” though T. has sada as 
we have in 5. but he adheres to sa4& by saying that the aéara 
in sada is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in. Buddhist Sanskrit the omission of š&šza in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the @ of 
short acyayas has been dropped. ‘Lhe 5. sadasattça evidently means. 
both sa/fva. and asa/fea and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit.inferior even to the critic's emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material. 


Verse 4. 


. In & the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying the metre 
breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloti vrajate instead of. S, erajate 
triloki. 

In 4 heasserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line, as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text should always be treated with suspicion. He 
asks us to accept the prose line a/ro Za£ra dormati sugatir avageti in 
the absence of any other, instead of S, gatim gatesvapi alo sudharmala. 
Further, he says sw cannot be joined to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects sud/Aurma ; we will ask the readers — 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
fourth ?àda in prose in one and the same éloka, | 

Verse 5. i 

He says that agrasiddhi should- be compounded with varada and 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit. That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is explained as raradah (Bodhisattvàh or Nathah) 7risamaye 
agrasiddhi(n) me dadantu.— 1M T. is followed here as recommended by 
the critic what then will be the object of the verb dadantu 7 

In & the critic recommends a change for the 5. line varadita- 
tügragatitim gafüh sadi into T. varadüna te sada suvrtih or suoffafüm 
gatth, But later on he again suggests sugatp gatah, His T. 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms. can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T. reading besides spoiling the metre 
spoils the meaning and grammatical construction. 


p. 16. 


Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb. 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in e by suggesting triloki sakalah 
or sabala trileki (e) for 5. Sakalastrilokivaradigrasidhakah. What 
good will come of it ? - ; 

Lines 3 and 4 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut short a colophon 
in accordance with T. to suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stanza for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisantayarijabalpokta Vajradharagita stutih. &rtà | 
Idam tat sarvabuddhanim adthutagupavistaram || 


p. 17, Verse 15. 
For mudrüdisu gauravam the critic recommends mudridigva- 
gaurava His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and well-known stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz: 
Mudrimandalamantrüdyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim parüm yanti kalpssamkhycy akotibhih. 
Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gawrava 
or agawrava should be shown to the. Mudrás, and to the opinion of 
the critic. 


verse 18. 





In criticising this verse the critic gives us a. most interesting piece 
of information by explaining the meaning of the word alam as ‘nega — 
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tion.” While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to paint out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line antariyakara 
dAarmalh in the following verse will be redundant. The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adàrkam., Further, 
the word 4euérfram in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of aj ivan. 
` With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T. ratim ganakathisu (love for gossip) or S. raim samganikasu 
(love for courtezans) would be better, Let the readers judge, à 
Wedo not quite understand why the word éhürih which means 
‘much’ is beyond the comprehension of the critie, His T. gives “Shivah 
compounded with the previous word vwitihitsakata®. In view of the 
particle Zi which stands already for 24avah his new emendation seeme 
uncalled for. 


Verse 21, 


For S. vidhina T. gives sidhanena, and because it spoils the metre 
the critic without any authority recommends ws. to adopt sadhanep- 
sifim instead of sidhanenepsitam which gives quite a different mean: 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire; but now, according to the critic’s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the südhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to. the 
domain of science, 


p. 20, II 5-6 


Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography, Let us examine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic, Ig the original Mss, of Sddhanamali the word avasavya 
occurs nearly a thousand times. Nowhere it is spelt as apayavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading swfsaigasthitam because its T. equivalent means in his 
opinion  wéimasfhitam. In all Mss, the word is wisahga. In the 
sadhana No. 4 also the corresponding word is vünofsatrasthitavama- 
karam, and in the next, No. s it is utsangasthitipasavyahastam. 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T. which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity, 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 


which gives rise to serious misunderstanding is the meaning of savya and 


avasavya. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and oapfasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
‘Jeft' and ‘right’ respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhümispara Mudra 
is always shown in the right hand and never in the left. In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V, A, Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is already well-known to the editor of the Sid@hanamila will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in the very first pages of his Buddhist 
Tconography (p. 11) while giving a description of Vajrásana mentions 
the fact that the Burtisparáa Mudrá is displayed by the deity in 
his right hand, The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word savya always means left" and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word sappa is very loosely used throughout Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and  Jainas, The 
Sadhanamala is also no exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left? and ‘right’. In the Vayrii- 
sanasidhana the phrase savyakaram bhitsparsamudrinviiam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only, The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No. 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word dakgina (which means ‘right’ undoubtedly) in the place of savya, 
That the word savya means ‘right’ also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sddhanamala and 
comes to p. 210 where the following line occurs— 


Khadgakaririftaram savye pa motpalakapšladhšw. 


Here the word sauya is used in relation with the word visa which 
always means ‘left' and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right’ and ‘right’ only, Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic's interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 


deity Mahacinafari by name, borrowed the identical wordings and 

sense with certain modifications, and changed the word saya and vim 

as savyefara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left’ respectively. i 
a 


the Zanfrasara, p. 415 we read ;— = 


i: 
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Khadgakartrisamiyuktasavyetarabhujadvayam | 
Kapilotpalasamyuktasavyapiniyuganvitim |/ 
If we are to accept the critic’s interpretation as gospel truth then we 


have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the X4adga and 
Karri to the mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 


to imagine in view of the fact that we know of one Savyasicim 
only in the person of Arjuna. Morcover, in the whole of the Sādhana- 


mala a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 


like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand, 
If the critic is not satisfied with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the word savya is used in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right :— 
(1) Hemacandra’s Abhidhinacinfimané with his own commentary 
p. 586. 
nfagerey fasttesiesmauu eg i 
we War wale AEAEE l tot 
wqwd wsrequu akah genre fe zuferwru eres area fermi: i 
(2) Vaijayanti, p. 229. 
werreifatt un) wat afewarmit: i 32 0 
(3) Siddhasenácarya's Visvalocanakosa, p. 263 :— 
wrezfewür wa ww wen qug erg 
When savya means right of course ava' or apasavya means 
left and vice versa, In the Sidhanamala in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of savya a reference should always be made 
to all the different sádhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
images of that particular deity either in stone or in metal, In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic's lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a cry in the wilderness, 


t. 9 

As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here, But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the camara cannot be taken 
in the left hand, If the critic would care to turn plate XIII ín Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone 
imagė of Vajrāsana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deities, 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 


3 
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carries the Camara in the left band while Avalokiteévara holds it 
in the right. This seems to be a logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity. Other- 
wise, the purpose for which the Camaras are given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


Bharavi and Dandin 

In his paper on Bháravi and Dandin (Ll. H. Q. vol. 1, no. t, pp. 
31f.), Dr. S. K. De doubts with becoming réstraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr. Ramakryna Kavi on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import — - » 

Sa medhüvi kavir vidvün bharavih praobhavo girán, 

found in the Avantisundarikatha-süra (I.22). This work appears to 
bea metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called Avandisundari-kathi by Acarya Dandin; and, as such, a 
statement based merely on. the metrical version: but. not supported 
by a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative.  Dandin's prose passage corresponding to the above 
verse found in the text of the Katha publishedt by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was mot possible to gather any definite informa- 
tion regarding the relationship of the two authors, The present writer 
has since had occasion to come across an exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Hatha among the manuscripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25) and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 

tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-rüpipo marayama- 


(trematajo ?) yamah kumárah. 
akrtaka-vakya-darsita-punya-sa avayá, sarvüüga-mnano-haraya, Sarva 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bh asá-pravinays* pramána-yuktays, lalita-pada- 
vinyásayà, catura-hrd yalankarayá viguddha-jati-vrttaya  sarasvaty® 


———— — í 
[ Daksina Bharati Series, No. 3 (1924). ". 
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svayamvara iva kanyakay® svayam upetya sasneham asvajyata. ko 
hi nama bhagavatim bhavitavyatim atikramya yatha-samihitena 
s&dhayati patha. yatah kausika-kumaro mahigaivam mahaprabbavam 
gavam prabhavam pradipta-bhisam bháravim ravim ivendur anu(rüpya ? 
rudhya) daría iva punya-karmani visnu-vardhanakhye — rája-sünau 
pranayam anvabadhnat.* 

The following is a summary of the passage: — 

From Narayanasvamin, the embodiment of holy sacrifice, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Damodara for her own, even 
in his youth, Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
‘and tread the path chalked out by his own wish? Damodara, associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great Saivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himself by ties of friendship with the prince Visnuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the Katha then goes on to say that Damodara 
touring on a pilgrimage happened to meet with the favour of the Gafiga 
king Durvinita, that Simhavisnu the Pallava king of Kafici, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him with his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 

In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
prabhavam occur as objects of anurudhya, while in the verse quoted 
from the metrical version the word anurndiya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Bhiravih and pradhavah 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
sah (Damodara), has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical, should be read as Bhiravim and pradhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bhairavi was a 
Saivite (Mahaéaiva) and a great poet (giram prabhava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who was also endowed 
with poetic gifts of a high order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bhairavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions Simhavisnu, the Pallava 
king of Kañct and Durvinita, the Gaůga king, as contemporaries- of 
Visguvardhana and inscriptions also reveal three kings of these same 


I I am enabled to give the extract by the kind permission ol 
Pandit R. Harihara Sastri, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrit Mss., Trivandrum. 
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names as rulers of various provinces in Deccan in the beginning of the 
7th century A. C. it is certain therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dandin. The 
fame of Bharavi as a poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C. 35 proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, 
the elder brother of the Visnuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
his Kiratarjuniya, he should have been a Saivite poet. Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Kathi is therefore none else than the author of the 
Kiritirjuniya. As Visnuvardhana seems to have been Bháravi's 
patron, while be was still a prince, #,¢, before he became the Eastern 
Calukya king in 615 A. C., and after the accession of Pulakesin If in 
608 A. C, Bhairavi may he assigned to the beginning of the 7th 
century A. C, ; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Damodara roughly falls about the close of the 7th century A.C. 


G. HARIHARA SšSTRI ü 





The Bhagavadajjukiyam 


In the June issue (1926) of the Indian Historical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of C alcutta has contributed a short paper 
on «Rüpakas—how many aré they ?'. in which he has made certain 
comments on a passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjuktyam—a 
Sanskrit Prahasana—recently edited by me and published from the 
Paliyam Mss. Library of Chennamañgalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
the Summaries. of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November)—this time the title being changed to 
« Bhagavadajjukiyam-— some new problems.” dn writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points the author has 
raised in his Payer submitted to the Oriental Conference, win mind- 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the — 

On page 59 of the Summaries of Papers he writes that "just 85 
Bhanika, the Uparüpaka, is different from Bhana, the Rüpaka, so also 
Samlápaka, tbe Uparüpaka, may be quite different from Sallapa, the 


Rüpaka;" and adds that since Vara and Sallapa are “by way of associa- ¿ 
tion” to be considered as Ripakas, „it would not be wrong to say mE 
t 
° = 
e 
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the prologue gives us a list of no less than 12 Rüpakas." Now, we know 
that according to DaáarZpa&a (L8), Sahitya-darpana (vi, 3) and BAarata- 
satyasistra (xviii. 2, 3) there are only ten Rüpakas, But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned Vara and Sallüpa, 
besides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
these have been mentioned along with the Rüpakas, they should 
be also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable, Vara, on 
the other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequently unkrown, 
Sallapa or Samnlipa, which is only another word. for Samlápaka 
(meaning ‘discourse’), is clearly one of the 18 Uparüpakas mentioned 
in the Sühitya-darpana (vi. 4,5. lt is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallipa 
to be Rüpakas. To make the point more clear let me quote the 
text below : 

WUÜOq "Irsuscdnpang NC rm renan Tas reram cuffs 
umia rure graha murafafa arate i 

Could any one ascertain that the types «f dramas which the author 
has meant by the word üdisw in the above passage, and which, like all 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nitaka and Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Rüpakas? One might in that Case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve, but more than that number of 
Rüpakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here I may bs allowed to point out that the commentator has 
explained the compound witaka-prakarana as Bharatasastra, taking 
prakarana to mean /atsana-grantha, But he does not tell us why in that 
case the two principal types of dramas, viz, the Nátaka and the 
Prakarana have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
to mean “sprung from Natake and Prakarana. In the Sihityadarpana 
we have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the different types of dramas, we are. told : "Verily, they (the 9 
Rüpakas and the 18 Uparüpakas)are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in their special characteristics”: The author 


ee — 

1 Inall the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prominent place, 
-a fni ataa meam VI. 6, The Commentary says ; atat 
REg fT 1 | I 
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of the Prahasana has, on the other hand, taken Nátaka and Prakarana 
in the same category, It may now be evident from this that the author 
must have meant both the Ripakas and the Uparüpakas in the list 
when he said that they were all sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya, 1 think, misrepresents Prof. Winternitz 
when he attributes to him the suggestion that Bodhiyana Kavi (the 
author of the Prahasana) might be identified with the Pritihira of 
the Brahmasütra, On the other hand, what has-been suggested by the 
Professor was that; though there was a Bodháyana often quoted by 
Ramanvja as Vrttikara, who wrote a commentary on Badarayana, 


the Bodhayana Kavi of our Prahasana could not be identified with 


him. 


But for these, all the ‘new problems’ the writer has ushered 


before the public. are quite the. same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and have, therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them, 

P. ANUJAN ACHAN 


Balpur Copper-coins of Pratapamalla Deva 


A neto discovery 


Balpur is a little village on the north bank ofthe Mah&nadi in the , 


Chandarpur tract of the Bilaspur Dist, C, P. It is about 8 miles from 
Pujaripali (Sarangarh State) where there are the remains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Sirpur (Dist. 
Raipur), the old Sripur, the capital of the Mahakosala country and 
where an inscription of Gopaladeva (Cedi era 840=A, D. 1088) was 
found ; and about. 16 miles from Kirüri village where an inscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in 1921, 


the writing on which is in Brahmt characters and is pronounced to 


be of about the 2nd century A, D. | 

Bálpur has no tradition of its own except that in very olden days 
it was a rival town of Ratanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-dust-washers who 
periodically visit this place every year ;— 


ii 
y i 


The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasure 
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that it can feed the whole world for 234 days :—wregc st su & weit fa 
&wsi*! No importance can, however, be. attached to this tradition 
as such sayings are very common, 

.. Very small gold rings called smrfaw: are found here by the gold- 
dust-washers in the bed of the MaAanadi and about its banks. Nothing 
definite is knéwn about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women, 
 Bilpur has yielded a number of coins the most important of which 
are those of Pratapamalla Deva, whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note, 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Haihaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time, On 6-7-24 the village watchman of 
Balpur got one small copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadi. On examination I found that it contained in three lines 
on the obverse the following inscriptions :— 

“fey (Srimatpra) 

ana (tāpama) 

w ša (lla deva) 
and on the reverse a distinct figure ofa rude lion and of a dagger or 
sword (no. 1). Three days later one bigger coin of Pratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture of a lion, The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father was 
digging earth (coin no, Ify. 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Pratapa (middle size) was found, A 
fisher boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the Mahánadt 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No. IIL) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 


_ by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 


dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no, IV). 

One coin of Pratápmalladeva was found near the village of Pujari- 
pali referred to above (coin no, V). 
~ On 8925 a middle sized copper coin of Pratipamalladeva was 
found at Bálpur. From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 





Middle size coin of Prthvideva (Hanuman type) 
$ másas, 3 rattis 


A bigger coin of Ratnadeva (lion type—7 inigas) 








Coin of Pratapamalladeva No, | 


Coin of Pratipamalladeva No, 11 


Coin of Pratipamalladeva No. VI 
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the prince was Zrafafamalladeva, because the letters a and ware 
quite distinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear, (coin no, VI). 

Besides these 6 coins, I have got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So | have altogether 12 coins. Out of which oneis of small u 
size, five are of middle size and six of bigger size. ° ] 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and I therefore 
call these coins by the name of Balpur Coins of Pratipamalladeva. | 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that f 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasimha- 
deva, the Haihaya prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very d 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty. : z 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratipasimhadeva — — 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram Pandit's - 







“Ratanpur [tihas" his rule extended from Vikrama Samvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A. D. to 1293 A. D). I am of opinion that the word ` 
“simha” in place of amalla" was a mistake made by the later 
writers. The proper name of the king was Pratipamalladeva as is 
found on the coins. 

Prat&padeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded ‘Pratapapura, a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
12th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows :— 

Small coin (no. 1) 1 masa 4 ratis (134 masa) 2 
Bigger coin 3 másas - 
Middle size 2 māşas 2 ratis puer 

The weight of coin no. ! is just the same as that of. the copper-coin | 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Haihaya) found here ; both weigh 134 masa. 

I give below the weight of some more ccpper-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Balpur :— 
1 Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 


t 
- ME 






a rude lion) 1 maga 4 atis 
a Hathaya piece (worn out) 1o», «Frat 
E ( " " ) Ex EU» r rati 


4 Bigger copper coin of Prthvr 
- deva 1st. (Hanuman type) 7 masas. 


. 
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5 Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 


(Lion type) 7 magas 
6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) 5 inásas 3 ratis 
7 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) (worn out) 4 » 2ratis 


The variation in weight is due to the good or bad condition of the 


Two very old square coins of copper (unassigned—probably 
of the Buddhist period) hare also been found here, Each weighs 2 
magas 4 ratis, 


L. P. PRNDEYA 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 


That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Arthaaastra, 
is an Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli. Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus : whether Kautaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 


- B. K. Sarkar, K. D. Nag, U. N. Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 


only a few. Among these all scholars except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem tg support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian- 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Arthaéastra correspond with those of Machiavelli, 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian" made by Prof B.. K, Sarkar to the March and 
June issues of the /wdian Historical Quarterly. His writings bear 


out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 


and ideas of western polity, In his outlook he is perhaps more 
an occident than an orient. He seems to judge things: Indian by 
the test of western standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 
the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tion with the originals, But one is happy to note the present tendency 
in Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. | 
In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine. — p 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautalyaism and. m 
Maetivellism. According to Prof. Sarkar Kaujalya like Machiavelli is” 
the first of the new series of politicians in [ndia and is an advocate of ". 
the secularisation of the state; Kautallya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution, and i 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machiavellism, Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. i 
First Machiavelli was undoubtedly a remarkable author and k ^. 
rare politician, He has to his credit a number of political treatises 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, ete. where he has propounded new < 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the firs 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kautalya? He 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India, 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( wrw )írom oblivion. It would 
appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his; 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes no 
pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says UM 
, WANTSITUPRUL nqtarqwsaa E : V. 
shui s wc mena fuf, em) Artb. S, 11,10, a 
Kautalya is thus a faithful transmitter of ancient Hindn tradition. I 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us evên; — 







today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student. To our 
knowledge he does not secm to break new ground, Om the other — — 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with 
the approval of the Dharmaíütras and the Dharmaéistras wherein = 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper ‘Is Arthaáistra Secular ? 
in the Proceedings of the Madras. Oriental Conference). Hence i 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that Kautalya like 
Machiavelli is the first of a new series of politicians in India. oa il 
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M^ C Secondly in Prot Sarkara opinion Machiavelli was an ad 
= vocate of the ‘secularisation of the state,’ (/./7.Q., vol II, p. 150) 
like Kaufalya, He effected this by being the ‘inspirer of political 
movements against the papacy' and by attacking 'the vested interests 
lof the theological status guo? This kind of secularisation is foreign 
— to: the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 
- exalted position to the Purohita, certainly not inferior to that occu- 
. pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmayas. Even Dr. Winternitz, 
“the great advocate of the theory of Kautalyaism — Machiavellism has 
agreed as regards the position accorded to the Purohita in the Artha: 
Sastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol. UII, pp. 523f.). 
Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
- _the sphere of Brahmanical religion and. the Brahmanical view of life, 
= and how he accepts the flcating tradition of his religion entirely and 
| on that lays the foundation of the State. I 
To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number of Vedic 
." ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
7 v these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 
A bas not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
established theological interests or religious practices, In the face of 
_these facts could we still continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
_ elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view is to 
| misunderstand the Hindu view-point whercin Artha is inseparably 
bound with Dharma, : 
— — "Again Prof, Sarkar's theory that the Arthagastra is merely ‘a 
"^ treatise of political philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitution’ is one that has no legs to stand on, For there are 
outstanding facts which (alsify this argument, “There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates the fact that at least to one monarch the 
. treatise proved a practical guidance in the carrying on of his admin- 
istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
Support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes’ records, fragments of which have been 
» translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was a foreign 
—— who happend to visit the Great emperor's court, His record 
/ | one of inestimable value, What all he has noted as regards the civil 
and military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 
' the recommendations of the Arthasistra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
_ treatise are explicitly set forth by the author himself. He did not 
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write this work for the mere sake of awork. But he did this for / 
the use ofstw, the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he might n 
reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established | e 
law (maaa fein) If this position were granted, undoubtedly 
Kautalya himself regarded his work as a practical manual, | 4 
The assumption that Kautalyaism is Machiavellism, though ingeni- a 
ous, is nota tenable one, We agree with Dr. K. D, Nag who remarks 
rightly; “In ethical concepts Kautalya is far removed from Machiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner” (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthaáástra, p. 112) Here is an 
eatimate of the great literary historian, Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author, "We doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the. 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression indicating that Y 


E 
dissimulation amd treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. | k 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. It is therefore 
in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those times that E 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man." — 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiavelli. There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure, Do Kautalya’s writings betray any such influence? The answer 
is in the negative. Further there is no comparison between the age 
of Machiavelli and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 


conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods j 


CA 


were concerned. Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- S 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or ` 


modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position. š 
and environment, Kautalya's theories of administration and laws of war * 


are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts, These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthasástra was born; Not only has 
India known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India, Under these circumstances no true purpose is — 
served by propounding ‘white-washing’ theories and arguments, 
It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of ` 
„Dr. Nag with which we cannot agree. He says, “But the fact is that 
India has rejected the way pointed out by Kautalya-Cápakya to enter 
that of Dharmakesu," This is only misreading Indian historical - 
literature and tradition. No emperor, be he Buddhist, Jain or Hindu, 
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has rejected Kautalya's theories of the State, Even Asoka who is 
Supposed to have chalked out a new line could not be said with 
any definiteness to^ have. abandoned Kautalyan doctrine in his civil 
— And if only he had embarked on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would hu. 
‘pursued the laws of war as recommended by Kautalya himself. That 
-Kautalya has been accorded a celebrated. place with no less dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati.and Šukra by a 
writer of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakara, a recently 
published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by the Hindu politicians 
following the Indian tradition. Says the author 


samia emfa aar kallola 5, taraóga 7, &l, 17. 
Prof, Sarkar is certainly right when he remarks “Kautalyaisin first, 


Kautalyaism second, Kautalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the state.” Undoubtedly Kautalya 


| ‘is an inveterate trait of the Hindu genius’ but he or his work has 
' nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machíavellism. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKHSITAR 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 


There isan era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood. It is one hundered and one year 
behind the Bengali era called the San. Butthe Sam is not an inde- 
pendent era. Itis an era dependent on the Hijri. Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Hijri into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing year of the Hijri and the subsequent 
years, In the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar's accession in 1560 A.D. and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Hiri and the San, the Hijri 
being now 1345 and the San 1333. Soby saying that the Mallibda 
is onè hundred and one year behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground. It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain, 

There is a manuscript in the Library of the ASB, (No, 10,816) of 
Goytcandra's commentary on: Jumaranandin's work, the copyist of 
which gives the following synchronism of the Saka and Malla eras, ° ; 


wy b asas. oti 
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They ata iur | | 
— War mns pretend] ( 1952) 1 
waq fafan fad (rra) war: y 
read we ware wife wr ( pees ) | 
mai aaa fn i 
This shows that the 1709th year of. the Saka era was the rogsrd 
of the Malla era, i.e, the initial year of the Malla era is 1709—1093 
— 616 Saka, i,e. 6164-78 694 A.D, 
Mr, L. S. O'Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankura 
(p. 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimage in the 
year 695 (?) A.D. to the shrine of Jazrannatha at Puri, His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
a child, The prince however left her and the child in charge of. a 
Bráhmapa named Paücaánana and a Kayastha named Bhagiratha —* 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Malla dynasty, . 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the. de 


bourhood, His son Jayamalla continued the victorious career of the 


Malla family and made Visnupur his capital. - 

The history of this family is compiled from an account. prepared : at 
the request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family, 
Forty princes of the Malla family reigned at Visgupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images The forty-ninth prince Dhara Hambira 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi. His son Vira 
Hambira was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the decoit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of Srinivasa, Narottama and 
Syamadasa and at last became a disciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 

The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 
daily circumscribed. 

HARAPRASAD SASTRI 


Patanjali and his Knowledge of Science 

It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti's interesting paper on Patafjali that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical’ Quarterly shows this weakness. In 
the section on “Scientific Theories in the Mahabhásya" (LH.Q., vol. 
IT, no. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr. Chakravarti has cited as instances of Pataf- - 
jali’s scientific knowledge several views, most of which belong tothe 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific, It is difficult 
to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
"gomayád vréciko jayate* ('scorpions grow from cowdung?. [Śań- 


-karácárya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 


Vedanta Sütras, 11-1-6, and here. he probably follows the traditional 


interpretation]. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti are mostly of 


But one statement of Dr. Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mahábhisya," 
the writer tells us, ''Patafijali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 


toour naked eyes, There might be some bigger luminous bodies 


around which the Sun would be moving, just in the same way as the 
earth moves round it." Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved, Patafijali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earth, 
& view which though ably controverted by Áryabhata some eight 
centuries after Patafijali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India, Dr. Chakravarti's assumption that Patafijali believes the 
Sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous, The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye, Not so is the case with the apparent 
Or real movement of the Sun or the Moon. We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The early Naiyšyikas 
call this sort oí inference a sümanyatodrgta anumina, Vatsyšyana 
in his Nyàya-bhasya on Gautama Sitra 1-1-5 gives just this illustration: 

“Siminyate drilam — vrajyüpurvakam anyatra desasya amyatra 
darianam, yatha adityasya, tasmid asty apratyakea Py ádityasya vrajya 
iti?" 

Compare also Gaudapada's Bhásya on Sümkhyakárika, under v. 5: 

"Sámünyato dretam detad desintaram préptain arstam gatimac- 
tandratirakam Caitravat, yatha Cattranimünam deiá4 desantaram prip- 
fam avalokya gatimin ayam iti, tadvac tandratarakam iti,” also Sabara 
on Mimamsa Siitra, 1, 15, “Saminyatedrstasambandham yatha Deva- 
datlasya gattpürvikim: desantarapraptim upalabhya ddityagatismaran- 
ai" (Chowkhamba edition, 1910, vol. I, p, 8. Is it therefore right 
to maintain that Patañjali supposed the Sun to go round. another 
invisible luminary? | 

K, CHATTOPADHYiAYA 
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Did Madhvacarya tour in Bengal ? 


Of the Vaisnava apostles of medieval India, Sri Madhvacirya 
holds a unique place, The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived were both momentous, Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu Vedintism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the life-energy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake. “Hindu India appeared 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 
of faith and hope and progress.” The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism 
was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Aitareya Upanisad that “it was not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still. It was necessary to advance, to. go forth, preach." 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the ` 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that period, 
while Madhvicarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudramba, one — 
women rulers of India. 

A word as to the dage in which Madhvacarya lived is here- neces 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 12th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr: 
C, M. Padmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional reasons, 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D. We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. His probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziauddin Bárni's Zarihi-Firosshahi, and on a Sanskrit work 
called Madhvavijaya which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on two different occasions did Madhvácárya go on tour t0 
Northern India. According to the Madhvavijaya and the /ayafirtha- 
vijaya, he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 1262 AD: 
We have nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacarya is believed to have begun- before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the shores of 
the Ganges, It is recorded in the AMadkeavijaya that in 1266 AD. 
there was warfare at those quarters, It is stated in the History of — 
Hindusthan by Alexander Dow (vol. I) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
ee EY Seve | 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress some insurrections in those 
parts,” So, according to Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Life of Sri 
Fyüsarija, Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban after he 
left Maharastra in 1266 A.D. and that the Emperor treated the 
Àcarya very well" He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 
— On his return journey when he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 128081 A.D. At that time 
Sultan Ghiyásuddin Balban went on an expedition against Mughi- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram_ 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way 
(K. D. Bannerjee's Baüngalür lihis, vol. II). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water, 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaispava saint from Southern India. Mr. B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that “there is reason to believe 
that it is this: Danuj Rai that received Srt Madhvacarya, and sent 
boats for his party to cross the Ganges, The Tollowing dloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvavijaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman sovereign. 

sd ware] faeere 
wet wat area | 
wara urere 
Ti giai T 

If it was Danuj Rai that met Srt Madhvacarya, it shows that 
the latter was then touring in Bengal." 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by Sri Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, eg. 
Visgu Puri, who compiled the Shadtiiratnivali, Midhavendra Puri, 
the mystic, and Vyāsarāya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Finu Samhita (according to the Gauraganoddesadipika of Kavi 
Karnapiira), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vaiggavism of Bene 


Jataka Representations in Siam 


The article of Dr, Barua on the Multiplicity of Jitakas and his re- 
ference to the Barhut Jataka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
on the Jataka representations in Siam. Not only are the Jitaka- 
scenes sculptured on the gates of Barhut, but also in Siam. Just as 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the names of the Játakas in the Asokan 
character, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character, So we have 51 Thai inseriptions 
with an equal number of Játaka representations in Siamese sculpture. | 

. Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereau, these 51 Thai inscriptions E 
have been deciphered and the Jataka-scenes identified. These sculp- E 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of Si Sürya 
> Vapfa Rima Mahadharmarajadhiraja, the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the ‘Siamese sculpture:-— 








i Serivanija Jataka No. , 3 24 Sakuga . Jataka No. — 
2 Cullakasetthi ” ac a$ Titura " ù 37 
3 Tapgdulanili P » § 26 Baka " » 3 
4 Devadhamma » 5» 6 27 Naca n a $i 
s Kattahari " » 7 28 Kapota e 2.49 
, 6 Makhadeva š » 9 29 Veluka * » 24 
7 Nigrodhamiga » » 12 30 Makasa š aie 
8 Kandina a » 13 31 Rohini * » 4$ 
` 9 Sukhavihari » n do 32 Kramadüsaka 4 » 46 á 
ro Tittha " » 25 33 Varuni » n 47 A 
11 Lakkhapa > xe 41 34 Vedabbha a —— J 
12 Vatamiga " » 4 35 Nakkhatta ” n 49 É 
13  Kharádiya " » 1$ 36 Dummedha ó = z SD í 
14 Tipalloka » » 16 37 Mahisilava — — 
15 Malulá s. o». 47 238: Cükjanaka E 
16 Matakabhatta » ^ 18 39 Punnpapati p^» | 
17 Ayacitabhatta „ 19 40 Phala £ az. “8 $4 | 
18 Nalapana " » 20 41 Paücavudha " » 55 = 
19 Kuruigamiga 4, » 21 42 Kañcanakkhan- ,, 56 
20 Kukkura ” » 22 dha 
21 Bhojajiniya » .» 23 43 Tayodhamma — , 
22 Gajajaniya ” o 24 44 Bherivada "o. *. 
23 Vattaka ” » 35 45 Samkhadhamana $9; ni 
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46 Asālāmanta Jātaka No. 6r 49 Kalakanni Jataka No, 83 
47 Nanda ib » .39 50 Atthassadvira — , " 

48 Khadirangára — , » 40 51 ? Jštaka 


These Játaka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 
Buddhism. Not only do we find these Játaka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well as in Java and Burma, 

"With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jitaka 
‘stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture, 


PHANINDRA NaTHu Bose 


Date of Accession of King Laksmanasena 


The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dynasty 
ascended the throne has not as yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propound- 
ed with regard to the question of which the two most important and 
most generally accepted are (1) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year 1119-20 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc- 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as La-sam, Lakema- 
Tübda or Latsmana Samvat,’ (2) that he was made king by his father 

Sometime after 1168-69, the date given by Adbhutasigava and Dan: 
sagara of Ballalasena*, 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sam. According to the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Lakgmana- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initial year (1119-20 A.D.) of 
Lasam though this would go against the statements of the Adbhutasa- 
&4ra and Dinasigara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as 1168-69 A.D? Dr, H.C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 





1 JASB, vol. XLVII, p. 398; Ep. Ind, vol. I, p. 306; /ASB., 
vol. LXV, p. 31; Baiigalar Itihis (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed., pp. 323-328. 

2 /ASB. 1905, P. 47; Gauda  Rüjamala (R. Chanda), p. 65; Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes—Orientalia, pt. 
II, p. 2, 

3 Report on the Search ef Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1887-91, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, pp. xxxv-xxxvi, : 
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with good reasons any possible association of king Lakgmanasena 
of Bengal with the era called Latymana Samvat, the originator of 
which in his opinion has to be identifed with Laksmanasena, 
founder of the Sena dynasty of Prthil Behar. 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 


determination of the actual date when Laksmanasena came to the : 
throne. | 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some - 
manuscripts of the Adhutasigara and Dinasigara of Ballalasena. d 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn - 


that the book was begun (by Ballalasena) in 1090 Saka (ie. 1168 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.* And one verse in the latter work points to the 
year 1091 Saka ie. 1169 A.D., when the book was composed by king 
Ballilasena.* It is argued from these that Laksmagasena must have | ^ 
come to the throne some time after 1168—69 A.D. though the exact 
date of his coronation is not known, The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Ballalasena 

as they are not found in all manuscripts. Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 

to arrive at the real date of accession of king Laksmanasena as 
they merely say that Ballilasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he 
was made king. 

But we have now some definite evidence with regard to this date 
from the colophon of the Sadubtikernimrta of Sridharadasa, a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudisa, a Mahisi- 
mantacüdimani and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the. 



















i Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt. IL, pp. 1-5. | 

2 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1887-91), R. G. 
Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxv. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts im. the. India. Office Liórary, 
Eggeling, p. 545. 

4 BaWgalir Itihás (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed, p. 3215; Ind. Ant, 
1913, p. 185; /bi., 1919, p. 171-7. | 
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absence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adééutasigara and Dinasigara 
which in their turn are confirmed by it 

Now the colophon' on a collation of the different manuscripts 
can be put thus:— 

Sake® sapta-viméaty-adhika-Sat-opeta-da&a-sate? &aradám 
Srimal-Laksmanase na-ksitipasya ras*-aikavimn&e-bde'/ 
Savitur-gatya Philguna-viméegu parartha-hetave kutukat 
Sridharadasenedam Saduktikarpamrtaip cakre// 
_ It can be translated thus:—"In Sa#a 1127, in the year 27 of king 
Lakgimanasena, on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun, was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
Sridharadasa for the benefit of others,” 

The year of Laksmagasena referred to in the above colophon 
must. needs. be taken as having reference to his reign. For, if we refer 
it to Latemana Samoa, the initial vear of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands, was 1119-20 A.D., this 27th year would point to 1146-47 
A.D, (1068-69 Saka) as its equivalent and not Saga as we find it 


t Lam‘ indebted to Prof, D. R, Bhandarkar. for having kindly 


procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatára 
Sarma who is editing the book in the Bréliotheca Indica Series. As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which I had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Sarma is based on two manuscripts A. (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna) and S, (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal) -I bad occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose :—(1) Sa. (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College Library of Calcutta), (2) A (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 1 further 
consulted the colophon as read by R.L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, vol, IH, no. 1180, 

2 -tra (Sarma), ca (R), simply Sate (Sa, A, Mitra)  Sabetra or 
Safe ca would spoil the metre. 

3 fate not found in Sarma’s text: It is found in Sa, A and 
Mitra, — 

4 rabdaik (Mitra, Sa, A). 

5 -bde omitted in Sa, A, Mitra, 
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specified in the colophon in question. Now, as the 27th regnal year 
of king Laksmanasena is found to correspond to 1127 Seta, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been 1100 Saka, or 1178 A.D. 
This date of his accession is not in opposition to, but on the contrary, 
entirely agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses of the Dinasigara and Addéntasggara from which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to the throne after 1168-59 A.D. 
On the other hand its indirect support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonably be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity. ! 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 
Il 


Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges 


We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider “at a 
later place, the scope’yof an historical investigation of political 
theories.” He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs, 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he says:-—The critic's 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts.” 
Let us see how his facts have been mis-stated by me. My remarks 
may be given as follows: Dr. G. fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest. "The same 





t If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti (/ASB., 1905, p. 175). His suggested 
emendations: (Joe. cit!) rasiéifatame and rasatkatrimse (thirty-one) 
for rasaiéavimie with a view to refer the year to Labsmapa Samvat 
and the reign of Laksmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on. 
grounds of'metre. The latter of the two again does not appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is. Based on the gratuitous supposition — ET 
that Lakgmanasena came to the throne in 1168 A. D, —— 
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absence of balance in regard to the problems of political theory vitiates 
G's treatment of the subject during subsequent periods.” 

What topics has he ignored? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author, 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the rüsra (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors," 

—. But what has Dr. Ghoshal really discussed in his book? "Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series. of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest, An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thoughts of the ancient and medial philosophers, ...... The publica- 
tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists." 

The author has charged me with the "tendency to mis-state facts 
etc" But he has failed to challenge my charges. On the other hand 
he accepts my charges on his limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follows :—"It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the H. P. ds 
to a detailed treatment" And what else has my poorself said? “It is 
reasonable to take the book, «o runs my judgment, not as a "history 


of Hindu political theories,” as it claims to be but asa "History cf 


My friend ‘despairs’ of me and I am grateful to him for his 
solicitations, But it should appear even fram his self-criticism that | 


"to say in the face of this evidence that the H. P. T. is virtually an 
examination of the theory of kingship isto misstate facts" In the 


course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book. 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows : (1) Dr, Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefly with none of the 
component factors save the king." (2) In another place he denies 
this fact, (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil. (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the “limited scope of the work” and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end"—under which the 
book labotirs, 
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The proper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 


Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. Buthe says: "This was done deliberately with the object of f 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction." "š 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied. Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
exclude such and such other subjects, no reader has any right to — 
demand what he himself wants, Buteven then Dr. Ghoshal cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 
everything save the king." But he has not done this. Rather he š 
furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has ncc 
to discover the real worth of its contents. 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have bee 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshal has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder, He is talking of the “proper jurisdiction” of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who makes 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war' from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of his charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy ?" 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the ' 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. I have only stated what it is and what it is not. 

Now, as regards the “proper jurisdiction” of political philosophy 
or rather of a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establish- 
ëd convention. Of course it deals with the "state", it discusses 
“politics”, But the categories of thought in Aristotle's Politics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas's 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con - | 
cern themselves with the self-same political categories. E 

The differences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and — 
thinker: Even where the categories are identical the “contents” of - 
those categories, i.e, the "substances of. thought" as indicated by th 
Categories may have absolutely nothing in common. Categories - 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social control 
and so forth have differed in content or substance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or “form” of another philosopher. Nor is 
his "matter," substance or content of philosophy bound to follow any 
well-established convention. 

The moral is clear. If you are discussing the political philosophy 
ot Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the “philo- 
sopher-king" to mention but one item. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “state of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato's attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes's attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato, If Hobbes hastalked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot fight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 
be. 

Lf, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
‘of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal with 
public finance, international law, etc. He has only to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian’s treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
"nerves of the republic." The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

"The "proper jurisdiction" of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political pbilosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems, You may be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at. liberty, also, as historian to single out for 
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your own investigation in which the philosophers were Thterested. Bat 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction ‘of politicat 
philosophy or of the history of political theories is what appears to be 
convenient to you, 


Defects in Dr, Ghoshals treatment of the Ñaptawzga 


The defects of Dr. G.'s book will now be apparent to those who,as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with the tables of contents 
in any of the Hindu political texts. "Political science as vidy3 was not 
described by them," as I have said in that footnote to Hindu Politica in 
Italian “as a royal science or a priestly science, They used terms which _ 
have nothing to do with the king or the priest.” Bút in Dr, G's “proper j 
jurisdiction”, the History of Hindu Political Theories deals in detail with 
"none of the component factors save the king," as admitted by himself. - 

My criticism of the H. P, T. is as follows:—Dr. Ghoshal has not —— 
cared to do justice either to saj/inga or to the science of the 
saptinga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. © = —— 

The author believes that since he has somewhere defined the term 
saptüñga and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the king, he has done justice to the doctrine of sapfiga. Similarly 
he thinks that itis enough to say somewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr. Ghoshal’s book is vitiated by the “absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory” the defects are deeper than can be 
whitewashed by such self-defence. As long as the theorists whose 
thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 
(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc,— 
integral part of the doctrine of sapfaiga, and devote as a matter ol 
course more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dr, 
Ghoshal than to those which he considers to be the “proper jurisdiction,” 
no excuse on his part can be satisfying to the reader except a clear 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. — | $ 
The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 
a word which cannot but “include the people.” Further, in one foot- 
note he has pointed out that "at a later stage Hindu political sicence 
was identified with the institution of monarchy.” Allthisis good but — 
irrelevant to the point in discussion, The sole subject that is bei 
considered here is whether the chapters in the H. P. T. deal w 
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different members of the sapffiiga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
Hillebrandt's Altindische Politik does. My verdict has been in the 


negative, 
“No justice, no king” in Mediæval European theory 


After having done with “the king's divine nature” Dr. G. discusses 
“the king's duty of protection and the rule of justice.” In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya's lecture in the Mahabharata on “Justice or 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king" as well as being 
the "foundation of the ordered existence of the people" (pp. 57,98-100). 
Then he comes down to the “right of tyrannicida.” 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is “peculiar to Hindu political thought.” In the rejoinder he has 
modified bis statement and says “perhaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts." So be it. My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus:—^It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Cowrommememt de Louis." 

The author has challenged me to cite the “precise counterpart.” 
Here itis. In my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.'s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p. 283) there isa chapter entitled “The Theory. of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy.” Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with “kingship, a public office”, and section 6 with “right to 
revolt.” These two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr. G, in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned e passant that the substantial portion of these sections 
appeared in my article in the Political Science Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1918. 

Among the ancient and mediaval European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sine gua non of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoic philosopher of the first century A.C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as “one out of all 
mankind who has been chosen to act in the place of the gods.’ The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas. The Couromnement teaches 
that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all Wrongs under 


his feet. One should notice incidentally that even in Europe—among 


Stoics as well as tbe Fathers—the divine element is not unknown in 


1 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hincmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty of governing "according tó laws," 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the differentium between the legitimate ruler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages. The authority of the king is 
held to be divine because it is his function to secure the establishment. 
and maintenance of justice. Something like “no law, no king” “no 
justice, no king" etc. has been, so to say, the A. B. C. of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first century B. C. lectured on “laws 
and duties.” Nay it goes back to Plato's analysis of “virtue.” The 
English jurist Bracton also is but a traditional justicite — — 
century. z — * 

These conventional teachings on justice, righteousness, law, | yran 
etc, have all been translated and summarized by the Carlyles ir 
3 vols, of Medieval Political Theory in the Weit (1903-13) hos 
students of the mi£isüstras, ar/hasastras, danda-niti, etc. who believe that. 
justice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to open these 
books at the following pages: vol. 1, pp. 9,48, 70,75, 76, 86, 114, 
116, 199, 234, 264 ; vol. II, pp. 63-66, 118, 119, 120, 129. vol ; LLL, pp. 
32, 67, 89, 108, 111, 113, 137-140, 145, 181, 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory, Besides 
for those scholars who have to use the expression “comparative politics” 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole's Illustra- 
tions of the History of Mediæval Thought (London, 1884), Littiejohn's 
Political Theory o/ Schoolmemn and Grotius (1896), Gierke's Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages (1900), Figgis's From Gerson to Grotius 
(1907) as well as Divine Right of. Kings (1014) and Woolf's Bartolus 
(1913) may not fail to be eminently illuminating in "ae to the proper 


scientific perspective. 
The Theory of Contract—Dr. Ghoshal's stumbling-block 
Dr, G, draws the conclusion that my criticism “deserves no notice” 
I wish Dr. G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me: I 
Because, then, I would have at least been saved the trouble of inflli 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting in extracts from. his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (1) that none of my 
Statements are’ mis-statements and (2) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself is responsible. 
The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshal’s impatience is my remark 
that “the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author, Again and again he forces himself into unnecessary sell- 


. contradictions over the problem." Dr, G. says that this charge is “un- 


— by a single argument,” | 
- My position was indicated as follows: ‘It is not clear why the 


i author should consider the Dighanikaya theory of contract an isolated 


phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought (pp. 121, 
435-136)." š 

My fundamental argument is the following : ~- From his own refer- 
ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied 
in the older DAarwmasüira as well as in the later Nisi -literature 
in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection, 

Further, Dig4a postulates the existence of a "state oí nature" 
:subsequent tà -the- Saturnian. age. of no family and no property, The 
traditional müfsya nyzya of Indian .speculation after. which the elec- 
tion of the first king is said to have taken place is. identical in. import 
with: this: Digka "state of. — —B—— *opespste 
exist in splendid isolation, |... * 

Besides, Dr. G. himself AE 120-121) ; "The dra (Digha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
of the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the: Drarmastéras and which, we think, is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosophy.” 

It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist (Digha) theory of 
contract gives is a “dusts” of the “root ideas” of Hindu politics, In 
that case the Buddhist theory cannot "virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon" in the history of Hindu political thought, as the — 
wilegos. 

"Tbe above passages indicate that the Buddhist and the “other 
— were allied to cach other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion, Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself, again, in connection with 
the Kautiliya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi’s ideas. 

- Bottazzi has said that Kautilya's conception is “peculiar to him- 
self" just as Dr. G. says for the time being that the Dig4a is an isolated 
phenomenon. Bat Dr.G, criticizes B. alirost in the same manner 
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as ] criticize Dr. G. Thus according to Dr. G. “this represents what 
may be called the current theory of the times rather than an original 
contribution of Kautilva's:genius (p. 133)" Again, "this virtually 
involves a Brahmanized adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract" 
(p. 135). 

It is not necessary to discuss the worth of Bottazzi’s ideas here. 
But the conclusion is clear: (1) My arguments are supported by 
evidences put together by himself. (2) My arguments i.e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent, (3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract in the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and medizval Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of his inability to manage the 
“doctrine of divine origin" along with the "democratic theory of 
contract”, both of which are to be found in Indian ‘thought, But that 
aspect of the question need not be entered into here. sate 2289) "OPE 


e 
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lies! oll ce aed 


Unjust treatment of Stkya the Buddha's teachings. --; Eus d 


On p. 123 Dr. G. writes Some twenty lines discussing the "seven — 
conditions of welfare" enunciated by Sakya the Buddha. My reaction — 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following rebuke?) “In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of . facts, .-- The critics further statement that the 
author of the H. P. T. cuts short his examination of Sakya’s moralizings 

on the plea that they do not embody any political theory is pure 
fiction.” 

In the first place, “pure fiction it is not, because everybody can see 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the Sakyan teachings. Inthe second place, he has himself 
said that "these conditions of welfare” involve “a moralist’s analysis of | 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher-strictly so 
called? In that case he reed not get exasperated if 1 have only said 
that he considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere ‘moralist’ and -not à 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be “a 
dangeroüs and wholly unwarranted generalisation.” It appears that I 
mis-state “a fact simply when | reproduce it verbatim from his own 
writing and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
‘own evidences expose his weaknesses. 

Then he asks-meif 1am “so simple as to think that whatever is 
attributed in the Buddhist cation to the Buddha must necessarily: be 
the word of thë Master” ` 1 was not pedantic enough to begin discus — 
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ing the “authorship” of Sakya’s lectures in a footnote review, not at 


all’ archeological or philological as it is, of a book on political theories, 


And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, “Sakya or 
rather the men who collected his sayings," “Sakya and the Sákyan 
stalwarts.” “These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
lurks a-shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the saying 
of Sakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

“My verdict on this portion of Dr, G.'s book remains therefore un- 
charged. "It is”, as I said, “perfunctory and extremely unjust. He con- 
siders Sakya to be a mere. moralist. Yes, but Socrates was nothing 
else, And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how to deal 
with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as political 
theorists.” 

The injustice done to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 
book to the moralizings in the Vedic, Dharmasitra, Mahabharata and 
later literature, For “nearly every pretension of the Brühmanas and 
the rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a critical and impariial student appear to be 
nothing but moral sermons administered by each group to its victims," 


Relations between Institutions and. Theories : another stumbling block 


Dr. G's treatment of Sakya the Buddha is extremely unjust, And he 
has neglected certain Buddhist sources which, I believe, might be 
exploited in the interest of political theory. Hence I made the follow- 
ing comment," These omissions in the realm of what may with certain 
reservations be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy 
are undesirable features in a- general history of Hindu political ideas," 

This remark of mine leads Dr. G, once more to make a disparag- 
ing reference to my "curious ideas about the scope of a political 
theory,” And he says: “As the critic seems to stand alone in. his 
conception of the range of an historical account of political ideas, 
no serious notice of his criticism need be taken." Pray, who wants 
him to take any notice of my humble self ? Ñ 

What my conception of the šcope of history oí political theory is 
Dr, G. has tried to surmise, He believes that I expect him to “take 
cognizance of the concrete institutions of ecclesiastical as well as 
civil bodies and the principles of their working.” “How otherwise,” 

asks he, “to account for the critic's insistence upon the treatment of 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity and- the Asokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and paternal rule ?" : 

The worth of these contentions need not detain us here. But 
the learned author has rushed so hastily to print that he cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an expension of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 
to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 
to confusion) to begin studying the institutions along with the theories, 
Indeed we have once tried to save the learned author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the “standard Indian 
polity,” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories, But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them, For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Especially when certain institu- 


tions happen to be the nucleus of a rich re, descriptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged, 

One wonders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I "stand alone” 
if a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
a disgrace. But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to ‘stand alone,” I might have 
learnt as to what to guard against. 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G. 
surmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a “curious” creature 
fit to “stand alone” on account of them while in the preface to his 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p, ix) 
about bis work : “Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author has sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas." It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories, 

We need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general” study of institutions as 
influencing theories. But it is patent that he disparages me for certain 
things which I am alleged to like but which he himself has "sought" 3 

š 





to or at any rate would be glad to do,—another instance of Dr. G's 
rejoinder contradicting his book. -ai 
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| The politics of Vinaya and Edict literature 


Now the Masavagga and the Cullavagga are. certainly not in&titu- 

tions but constitute a literature about them. In my estimation these 
treatises deserve therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation, And “although mainly institutional in contents,” as I 
said, this Vimaya literature “might be made to yield some of the 
theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice, liberty, individuality, democracy and so forth,” 
_ Evidently in. these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G, to the 
effect that "a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc,” My own views on this question need not 
however be discussed here; 

Dr. G. considers it "amusing to note? that | am "discretely silent” 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety. 

And yet it appears that my review is not altogether silent as he 
suspects. ‘ Agoka’s edicts likewise,” as has been pointed out by myself, 
"should demand the attention of the student of political theory, For 
Aéoka has undoubtedly a great place in political philosophy," — 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are, first and foremost, specimens of literature, And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories, 
My judgment on the Agokan literature ig as follows : “In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The ‘problem 
of the empire,’ i.e, imperial nationalism is manifest in Aéolca's solicita- 
tion for adininistative uniformity, A second contribution of Agoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 


enlightened despotism in the manifesto which compares the subjects 


to the children and son,” 
It will be noticed that I am not talking here of Agoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker, 
Kautilya's scope and province misunderstood by Dr, Ghoshal 
“A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
been bestowed by me upon his chapter on Kautilya. The statement 
is inaccurate, No, some twenty lines only have been devoted to it. 
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My object in this rather very short reference was chiefly twofold, 
First, it was my intention to tell the readers that Dr. Ghoshal's chapter 


on K. (pp. 124-158) has degenerated into a summary of the translation of | 


certain selected topics, which, again does not rise above the conven- 
tional. My second object consisted in pointing out in a general.manner 
Dr. Ghoshal's shortcomings in regard to the Kautilya question, 
The province of political philosophy i, e field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the greatness of 
the Arthasistra in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilyan thoughts on finance, mandala, strategy and tactics, His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kautil 

untouched, š 

We shall now take the word "scope" and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word "province" is used. The 
scope, ie., the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations, Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arikaśāsíra, or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the Arthaššstra is 
Kautilya-darianam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr, Ghoshal is not clear on the question of “scope” as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the "province," “The Artsasastra deals not 
with the theory of the state,” says he (H. P, T., p. 126) "but with the 
art of government.” In reality the Artiaiistra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It need be observed that the 'art of government’ itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i.e., daraamam aspect. And it is 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government” together with 
the discussions on the “theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal's dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system of Kautilya 


Art of Government vs. Theory of State | 
This is why my review had to say that Dr. Ghoshal has been 


shunted off the right track by an unwarrantable, wrong attitude in 
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regard to K. Arthasastra is not chiefly a book of practical guidance for 
statesmen, not more at any rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be. A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows: Kautilya's 
book is political philosophy, science or theory par excellence. One of its 
Sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the wealth of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
Mahābhārata. The author or authors of the Kautilyan cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
At is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
described as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, ete, 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories ou the constitutions, administration, etc. 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr. Ghoshal's analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should appear, there is no political 
philosophy on “the art of government.” 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author's difficulties with Kautilya, We have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Arthasastra ‘deals not with the theory of the state 
but with the art of government.” We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical. 1n that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr. Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the “theoretical” character of the 
Arthasisira, But perhaps he does not mean it. For in that case 
be would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 7677 
(H. P. T.. There he makes it clear that the book embraces a "mass 
of abstract speculation within its orbit," "inquires into the essential 
nature of the state institutions" and deals with "abstract questions." 

Let us concede that he does not intend to appear inconsistent. 
We are therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kautilya's " abstract speculations" and "inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions" touch only certain political problems 
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to the exclusion of others, But this is not a correct view of the 
Kaufilyan treatise. Dr, Ghoshal's chapter. on Kaufilya has- therefore 
appeared to me to be “poor in quality and disappointing." 


Secular and democratic strands in the Mahabhirata and Manu 


We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 
of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 
Vedic passages on which Dr. Ghoshal defends. The author finds 
himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp. 180-181, 184-186, 277) the passages in the Maha- 
bhirata (Santi, LXVIII) and Manu (VII, 5). 


a. The metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty 
The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 


something else like the Moon and so on. These analogies bring out, 
if anything, the supreme importance of “majesty” as an abstract 
attribute of the king, In other words, the "secular" character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the functions 
af the powers of Nature, And Dr, Ghoshal is prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p. 180). 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set. much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author's inconsistency, In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that | have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Vignu's entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority, But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought, wherever and in whatever form 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 





t See the references in the section on “the doctrine of resistance 
in Hindu thought” in my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
vol. II, part I, Allahabad (1920) as well as the sections on “kingship= 
a public office," "right to revolt" and “taxes as wages and prices" in 
the chapter on the “theory of the constitution" in my Political Institu- 

— 


tions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). m c 


review, “a metaphorical assimilation of the king's functions with those — 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimately 
its own in Indian speculation, 


b. Vignu enters the king but makes him the people's servant 


This conceit regarding Visnu must therefore have to be explained 
‘and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage, But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a powerful “divine” sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers, 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these “popular” strands of thought 
(H.P.T., pp. 184-186) in Hindu politics which teach that the "duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God Himself.” Both Makā- 
bhdrata and Menu enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates. It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves, by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prakrti, 
people, is no less “divine” of God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king. 


ce Hindu reciprocity = Buddhist contract (within limitation) 


These passages have been cited by Dr. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of “counteracting principles,” i.e., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines. And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is respozsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the writing on the strength of its data. 

It is clear on Dr. Ghoshal’s own evidence that the Mahidbharata 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
is “incongruous” with the Hindu (Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine of 
reciprocity, But if he chooses to do so (p. 135), *it cannot be 
helped. 

That there is no incongruity has however been categorically 
admitted by himself. “The Buddhist theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place,” says he (H.P.T., p. 172), “tended to strength- 
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en a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by his'subjects for the service of protec- 
tion.” The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least. 

A reader can but feel that the alleged divinity of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
epoch by epoch will have to conclude as follows :—Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, Aritmana, Dharmastitra, as well as 
the Kautilyan and the later Manu and Mahabharata theories, in so 
lar as they have popular and democratic leanings, should appear to be 
identical. It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being, Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 


democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political Ñ 


philosophy. 
Pluralities ia Hindu political philosophy 2 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencies, whatever be their strength or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history. To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India, 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like “Hindu mind,” “Hindu 
view, etc." used by Dr. Ghoshal (H. P. T., pp. 266-270) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. And yet the phrases “Vedic thought," ‘Vedic 
politics”, etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena in the 
singular number. Besides, Dr, Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Merz and Leslie 
Stephen are intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be fully 
conscious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and that 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystical 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 


Western and Hindu parallels 


In the rejoinder Dr. - Ghoshal asks me one or two questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political philosophy. 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author's own book. Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 


a. The problem of limitations 


For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on other 
occasions, The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
On the sirength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others. Dr, Ghoshal is 
not unaware of this fact (H. P. T., PP. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 135). 

Within these limitations one should not be at a loss to find an 

agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theories which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract. Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a “verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
Speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regard 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory. 
The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities, 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful, But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not 
feasible, Itis enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the discovery of 
the “nearest appoaches or closest * 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also been noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragmen- 


the Western strands of thought are detected the “diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western tide) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens under observation.” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not identical, — . 
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ó. Resistance based on contract! 


Now contract» authority-» obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideological complex in philosophical! morphology. Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution«-contract, is also another form well 
established in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
out Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
“reciprocity” doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection — breach of contract-»resistance, - 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one form 
or another in Dr. Ghoshal’s book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
184-186, 258, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of all this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the rights of the people against the king (H. P. T., pp. 188, 276) 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary, for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr, Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a “well-developed system.” But, 
us bas already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought. If he were out to present a “system” he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 


theories. 
¿ A unilinear evolution 


The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system” (H. P. T., 
p. 27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought" (H. P. T., p. 99) can 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
"other systems" and who do not care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as important characteristics of other systems as well. 





1 See the footnote at p. 203. 
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Dr. Ghoshals evidences work, therefore, directly against his 
“conclusion” and “appendix” (H. P. T., Pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
have bearings on the questions of com parative politics. In the “preface” 
(p. x) he has a word about the “multilinear evolution of social organiza- 
tions,” But his entire book should appear to persons well up in the 
subject of “other Systems,” for instances as discussed in Poole’s 
Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, that the Hindu items 


Processes in India constitute broadly speaking, but a unilinear and 
not a multilinear system of evolution, (But see section d.) 

If therefor a reader should have felt that Dr. Ghoshal's conclusion 
may have been, like a part of the preface and the appendix, an “after 
thought" possessing hardly any organic connection with the ideas 
exhibited in the book itself, the reader's judgement should deserve 
perhaps a little notice, The author's rejoinder has of course condemm- 
ed it as not deserving the slightest notice, 


d. Question of differences 


While speaking of the unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
and West during certain historic periods of philosophical speculation, 
the present writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
divergences in some of the forms of the development. In the first 
place, the question of Hindu thought as representing undeveloped or 
rudimentary categories and contests of political philosophy has already 
been indicated. In the second place, the differences in the West itself 
must not be ignored. 

My review has left no Vagueness on this aspect of the question. 
Even between two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
regarded as belonging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
for differences in methodology and conclusions. Not all the "divine 
righters" of Europe have philosophized alike, nor haveall the Western 
"social contractists" thought out their problems along the same grooves, 
It is not possible to think of the entire West under a single category. 

Here are important differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
Hobbes, and Locke, say, on the subject of contract, Thus considered, 
English political philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
multilinear, There are so many Englands, so to say, so far as this item is 
concerned. Then, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotius the Dutchman 
and Rousseau the Frenchman, These three “Europeans” differ from 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Naturally, therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to thinking of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side by 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is agairist such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of "unilinear evolution," i.e, of identity or similarity SE the 
East and the West. 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshal’s postulate el 
"multilinear evolution" implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 3 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political — 
theory, etc., in thë singular number and does not make it clear whether ` 
in spite of this language he isa pluralist in substance. My review 3 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or come ` 
parative culture-history, conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western ` 
theories, 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region or race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
philosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and medizval, generally speaking, "pre- 


industrial" epochs. 
Machiavellism in Hindu thought 

Up till now Dr. Ghoshal's rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to my text 
which discusses his examination of Machiavellism in Hindu politics. 

Machiavelli’s precursors and Kautilya’s successors 

Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelli and 
Kautilya on the ground that K. was "preceded by a long line of 
teachers of the Arthaiastra” (H. P. T. p. 155). To this thesis an * 
objection has been taken by myself in the following queries: “Is not 
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M. also the last of an old series like K.? Or again, is not K. also 
like M, the first of a new series?” In the rejoinder the author asks 
me “How, pray è?” 

The answer is very simple. 

Machiavelli as. a lecturer on rajaadtarma or duties of princes had a 
“long line of teachers" To mention only a few among the Italians, 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are legion. There are John of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occleve for the fourteenth.) 

As for Kautilya, Dr. Ghoshal himself is aware of the "long line 
of teachers of the Arthadastra.” Besides, K. is also the “first of a 
new series," because, as the author admits, the true nature of K's 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
science of Arthasastra,"” Dr. G, has cared also ta indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P, T. p. 156), 


6 The extent of. Machiavelli's studies and writings 


Another contrast between M. and K. consists according to. Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, we are told, that K’s work embraces the. “branches 
of civil law and. military science as well as tiat of public administra- 
tion^ (H. P. T, p. i55) -My reaction to this judgment was as 
follows: “But was M, less encyclopedic? In the rejoinder Dr, 
Ghoshal answers: “Perhaps no," 

But my explanation has already been given in Hindu Politics in 
Jtalian. M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discourses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy's History of Rome and History of 
Florence. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on 
French affairs (Ritratti delle cosi. della Francia) which he prepared 
while he was a political! agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like Megasthenes's Judita. A treatise om War L'ar/e dela Guerra 
also comes from M's pen. 


* My estimate of Machiavelli in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology, vol. II, part 1 (1921), pp. 25-26, ete, It would appear that 
Machiavelli was as much the last of the medixvals as the first of the 
moderns, m 
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But indologists are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 
happen to be libraries in nutshell, one must not, while instituting 
comparisons with the works of European authors, ignore the multi- 
plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Laws of Plato and exclude his Statesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to Machiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 
entirety. Dr. Ghoshal's rejoinder claims, however, that in M's time 
there was an “enormous progress in the specialization of studies,” 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he was, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author's 
rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant; M. must get his due as no 


less encyclopædic than Kauțilya in political learning. — 
c, Territorial aggrandisement. —— 


According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the philosopher of 
"territorial aggrandisement" and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, “security of the state* and secondly, “the. achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states" (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, às has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “security of the state” is the fundamental thought in 
Machiavelli. His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the imminente pericolo delle usurpasiont straniere 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz. Esortazione a tiberare 
l'ltalia da Barbari (Exhortation to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Kautilya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitutes his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of mandala, extirpation of thorns, ete. are not unknown to Dr. Ghoshal. 

Dr, Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases.” My review says “as if M. does 
something else!” Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate under what conditions Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty. For the present, chaps. XVII-XIX may 
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be singled out. Further, Kautilya’s analysis of “six expedients” and as 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Machiavellian wickedness 
is embodied belong to his "general" political philosophy and cannot 
be explained away as exceptional. This furnishes the very foundation 
of the Kautilyan structure, 

d.. The Morals of Machiavelli 


Dr. Ghoshal cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the “milk of human kindness” with which 
‘the Arthaiistra is overflown, The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kautilya teaches us, we are told, that “unscrupulous 
methods” may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 


“only once,” (Artha., v, 2). We are also taught that if a fort can be ` 


captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthasastra 
Dr, Ghoshal asks me the following question: “Will the critic kindly 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli ?" 

The challenge is very acceptable, Even the Prime, the alleged 
Bible of Satanic: wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can he quoted, chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli's 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life, 
And those passages «trung together might make a striking. array of 
respectable dimensions, In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments, 
But the students of logic as well 4s mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive 
voice) of the Sanskrit sayings. 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli 
with a passage from Ch. VIII of the Prince. It runs thus: “To 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be devoid of honour, 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
that may lead to power but confer no glory", Ch. IX contains. the 
following passage: “It is essential for a prince to be on a friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 
adversity". In Machiavelli's Discourses (m, v) the princes have 
been taught to "learn that from the hour they violate those laws, 
Customs, and usages under which men have lived for a great while, 
they begin to weaken the foundations of their authority,” 
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- This is the Kautilyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H. P. 
T. pp. 146147) In Kautilya’s political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear, Machiavelli also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula. In ch. VIII cited above, he is discussing 
scelleratesye, the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles 
became sovereign, and trying to explain how it is that inspite of in- 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position undisturbed, The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crude/fa was perpetrated ad ax frati» (but once) for 
one’s self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (af pot 

vi s'insiste dentro) 

Ch, XVII of the Prince is devoted exclusively to cruelty and 
mercy. M, discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the “Machiavellian 1 
ideal" as follows:—^Every prince should desire to be regarded as 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not 
abused," “Another principle of morality inculcated by M. can be cited 
from the sam# chapter. The prince has been advised to behave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred, And in order to realize this situation he 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjects and committing violence 
on their women, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people's properties 
can come very often, and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder." 

The Zei motif of ch, XIX is identical, We are told that nothing 
renders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects, The morals of Machiavelli seem to be humane, 
after all. 

In ch, XVIII, M's morality teaches that there are two methods 
of combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, Machiavelli 
= Avatira of beastliness, force, fraud, rapine and violence. 

Inch, XXI, tke ruler is taught to assure his subjects that they miy- a 
live in peace and pursue their occupations without let of any sort or x 
fear of increased and arbitray taxes. The people are also. to be. ente- : 
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tained by feasts and sports.. Nay, the ruler should respect even the 
different arti and £riów, groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
‘is divided and sometimes appear before themin a friendly social 
capacity, Weare reminded once more of Kautilya’s sentiments as 
discussed in H. P. T. (pp. 146-147). 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
are but mostly “pious wishes” or diplomatic dodges, But it would 
appear that Kautilya’s morality is neither different in kind from nor 
superior in quality to that of Machiavelli, Generically speaking, 
Kautilyaism and Machiavellism are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments, 


` 


One word more 


Dr. Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, to use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the cleven pages of his rejoinder. 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apologize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt. Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr. Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my main essay, But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India 1 have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


The Family-seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 
Tungas of Crissa 


Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his note on 'Rohitágiri of the Rampal 
copper-plate' summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
general remarks. 

I had discussed at great length Mr. Bhattagalin’s so-called ‘tentative’ 
readings, interpretations and especially his far-reaching conclusions, 
and I had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, e.g., (a) the 
descent of Suvarga Candra from a low stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipankera Srijfigna Atiéa with the 2nd son of Kalyügaári, (c)the 
identification of 4fygmfa[&*] with  Rohtsgadh, (d) the synchronism 
of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (e) the later identification ‘of the 
@fwarfa[fe"] with the Lalmài (man) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kakuda-cchatra, etc. But I had agreed with Mr. Bhattafalin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Šri Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi- 
fication of. Varalamünapura with Burdwan. But, I had differed or 
agreed only on good grounds, Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to eriti- 
cise the ‘tentative’ readings alone of Mr. Bhattagalin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which are both so 
entirely different. Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative’ readings, etc. of Mr. Bhattagalin, which were mostly 
untenable, and his final ones, For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both these versions [cf LAQ, 
val, 11, pp: 318 and 336 footnotes]. My original article was prepared. 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr: Bhate- 
&alin's English version [vide /.£/.Q., p. 314 footnote], but as my article 
had to appear finally subsequent to the E. Zmd. version, I took due 
note of the latter. If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. 

Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 
Mr. Bhattagalin’s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself to 
only a single one, viz., the identification of Rohitagi[ri]. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tuügas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments iw full, as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr, Majumdar, against. Rohtásgadh. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri*] should be easy of access from 
Harikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the family-seat of the "Tuügas,' 
Rohtasgadh (=Rohitagi [ri*]) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication by 
land between Rohtüsgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impossible, 

‘To the west of Rohtasgadh within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kaimurs. Further south lies the Maikal range ending in the 
Amarkantak plateau and to the S.E, is the plateau of Chattisgadh. 
From Rohtásgadh to the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexplored 
tract which was almost terra incognita to the Musalmans, among 
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-whom it. was known zs Jharkhand, kéo the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
succession of plateaus, hills and valleys, drained by several large 
rivers, The land is still largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea," 

Moving westwards from Rohtisgadh, one had. first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahánadi 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was always 
& most difficult task to accomplish, The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jhada-khan da: Except in the course of military 
campaigns by conquerors on rare occasions, this inhospitable hill 
tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently, This is very conclusivly proved by: the paucity of ancient 
sites especially in the area bounded by the awari Narayana, on 
the Mahanadi, on the south : the Cansalyogini, at Bherighat, on the 
Narbada, to the West, with Amarhantak (containing the sources of 
the Narbada and the Son) and Kamgarh hills in the middle, 
Rohtasgadh and Sassaram to the north-ea«t and on the east by the 
sites of Vaidyanith, and Pareimith hill (on the common boundary of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh District), Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes 2144'—241;" N, 81—85*E. is almost devoid of ancient 
Aryan sites, The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier of wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgadh and 
Orissa as almost improbable. 

Also, there are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called’ 
Tuñgas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house are styled, 


t The copper-plate grant of Narasimhadeva II MASB; pl. I, 
1896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Daksiga 
Jhádakhanda, which means as is well known in Oriya, a *forest region’, 
Corresponding to ‘kantara’ in Sanskrit, The Vizagapatam Agency 
(containing the land) is ‘Daksina-jhada-khanda’ while the Ganjam 
Agency tract must correspond to ‘Uttara-jhada-khanda, Mr. G. 
Ramdas considers. this: region to be the "Mahà-kántára' of Samudra 
Gupta's Allahabad Pillar - Inscr., 7./.Q., vol, I, no, ide i 
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to be Northerners. Moreover, as the appellation "Tuüga' was not 

4 distinctive one confined to the princes of this partienlar house alone, ` 
it would consequently be a misnomer to call them by. such name, 
We meet with proper names ‘or Girndas) with the appellation ‘Tudga’ 
among such Southern kings as the Rastrakütas (cf. Subhatuüga 

and Jagattutiga) and the Calukya-Colas (ef, Kulottuiga I and IT) or: 
among the Kalicuris of Tripuri (cf. Magdhatuüga) All these kingly 
families belonged to Dakgini-patha. For roughly speaking most. 

of their possessions lay to the south of the Vindhyas, It is not impoes- 
sible that these Rohitagiri princes might turn out to. be belonging to 
some minor branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagir 
should be probably sought for in or near Orissa itself. | 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat — -* 
of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading | "m 
Rohitagi'[ri?] i« extremely uncertain and conjectural. First, the — — 
last ajara of the name, vis, ‘ft’ does not exist in the original = 
plate of Srt Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda Vasak at first” - 
read the aégeras as *üfwm[ ]Pr (?) amei and suggested the 
emendation "Afef in the Bengali article published by him [in 
wifu yi yd wr 13351]. Mr, Sivacandra Sil in a subsequent issue 
of the same periodical [$a] tase i] first suggested the reading and 
the restoration. "Ofemifa [fc] qa’ thus supplying the a@byara ‘fe’ 
on the assumption that the preceding atema was ‘fa,’ which was 
however read by Prof. Vasik as fgand also regarded to be the last 
absara of a dada, Mr. Majumdar does not seein to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, when he writes, 
'the last letter of the word ... is supplied by Prof. Basak (Ep. Ind; 
vol. XIl)' 1 bad mentioned about the part Mr. Sil played ‘but 
Mr. Majumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having. had occasions to handle almost every exhibit. in 
thé Museum of the  Varendra Research Society during my 
sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampal plate in 
question a few dozen times, and being in possession of my 
own estampages of nearly all epigraphs in the aforesaid Museum, 

I was able to examine most closely the much  controverted 
line in question. | must now pronounce my confident opinion 
that the reading fw or fw for the aËsara, in point, is most doubtful 
and consequently, it would be very hazardous to build a theory on 
such doubtful data, regarding the location of a place, thc name of . 
which is uncertain and which also seems to change positions from 
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Sahalad District in the N.W, to. Lalmai hills in the S.E. The only 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainty, is 
Oat: Aa ‘red’ and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seat, it was not improbably fortified—it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the 'red' colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been ‘ochrous.’ 

-— Considering that Rohitági^ [ri?] must be accessible from both, 
Candra-dvipa and Harikela, and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located iu Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mettik’, for reasons 
already stated. Certainly, Mr. Bhattasjlin, on whose bebalf Mr. 
‘Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site [ afer+y ] 
in E, Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasilin narrowly. missed the mark by 
placing it at the Lalmai hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the ‘so-called, 
Tuügas, as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
Indians; consequently their connection with E, Bengal is also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, e.g. Bhatta Bhavadeva's Bhuvaneśvara Praśasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic, there is also an inscribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Mayürbhafja state. The family-seat of the Caneras 
of Bengal—'Rohitagi'[ri?] or more correctly ‘Rohita+” or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
giri! of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayáda-tuüga and of Vintta- 
tuüga II respectively, as also different from Rohtasgadh. 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhatta&ilin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr, Majumdar hopelessly mixes 
up the Candras with the 'socalled Tuágas. His theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate, À 
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NALAVILASA-NATAKA,—Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926, (404-91 pp.). 

Nalavilisa is a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Siiri, a Jain poet 
of great ability. The work has been published for the first time in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K. 
Srigondekar and Lalchandra B. Gandhi, In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet himself that he was a disciple of Acárya 
Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the 12th century A. C. 
Although a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
it a marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the composi- 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 


the Sanskrit poets for sll ages, The story has been treated by different: 


p 
episode of the Mahābhārata which has been a favourite subject with ` i 


authors variously in the shape of Aathi, campt, nitaka and mahikioya 
showing a great diversity of styles, but little originality of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 

be credited with much fertility of invention and the poct himself seems 

not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public eriticism, 

which, according to him, is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 

(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others’ footsteps 

(paridhvádhtanya), as he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers: 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme (padirtha) or for 

the language (fada) of the Na/avilasa to any other source than his own 
Praha. 

In spite of these statements the poet does not introduce any new 
incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 
our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 
story a human interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds. 
of probability, In this respect the Nalavilasa marks a departure from 
other works on the Nala episode, In the Mbh. story itis a swan that 
inspires Damayanti with a passion for Nala, but in the drama under 
review, Kalahamsa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala’s companion and the other in that of. his female 
attendant, who are finally instramental to effect the marriage. Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of Nala's love- 


pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayanti has — — 
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Y been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
been made the root of all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
ANalavilisa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealousy, for the ruin of his successful rival. In these points the play 
ds certainly an improvement upon its predecessors. 
_ The poet true to his declaration in the opening verse (raidarbhim 
ihe ritim aham labheya) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
J— easy-fi Vaidarbhi style highly commended in the works on 
° poetics. The poet's great power of representation has been fully 
X E sanitet in the description of Damayanti's svayaivara which has been 
= so charmingly delineated in the drama that even an able writer like 
` Somaprabha has been led to imitate it closely in his Kumarapala- 
pratibodha, 

-A considerable mass of information regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L, B. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the play. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large literature on the Nala episode as also 
ashort discussion of the merits of the present play have also been 
supplied in the Introduction, 






D. BHATTACHARYYA 


_ ASCARYA-CUDAMANI of Saktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri, M.A, B.1., with an Introduction by Professor S. 
Kuppuswami  Sastri, M. 4. Sr Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Thirty-four years ago, a Malayalam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet, the late Kunhi Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore was published from Trichur, ‘This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagart characters, Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri is to be congratulated for selecting this work for 
| publication, and for the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
E: y : f 
edited it, while the Srt Bilamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format, If anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, has contributed 
to it. : 

"It may not be an extravagant claim in favour of the Cldámayi", 
says Professor Sastri, “to say that itis the best of the Rama-plays, 
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perhaps barring Bhavabhüti's Uffararüma-carita in certain respects," 
and the commentary to it is “a scholarly and lucid” one, and “elucidates 
in an able manner several charming passages and situations in the 
text.” r 
Śaktibhadra does not seem to be the real name of the author, 
Either it is a pseudonym, as in the case of Laksmidasa, the author of 
Suka-sandekem, who, it is now more or. less known, was a member of 
the Kartangampilli Nampütiri illom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Sannyasin, The 
tradition is that his name was Saükara, and. that his é/om, for he waa 
a potti (a Nampitiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern bank. 
of the Pamba river in the Chengannür taluk, in the Quilon division of 
the Travancore State, His house stood a mile away from the 
Chengannür temple. No vestiges of the Wem (house) are now seen 
I there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralattu Patti 
of the adjacent Maggagi deam. Chengannür (Sonicalagrámam) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabhagrámam) were and stillare strongbolds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs. in Suka- 
sandeiam : 






rerio faee qunm 
#fma dt fames anga ia: | 
Saktibhadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of Sr Saükarácarya. 
Saktibhadra read out to his master his. Cudámani when it was com- 
pleted. But Saükaricürya, with an. effort,—íor he soon realised that 
he was being treated toa wonderful work —did not evince any expres- 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his ce/a prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
Saktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great Sannyasin, destroyed 
his manuscript and reduced it to ashes, When Saükara, during 
one of his tours, again happened to. meet his Agra, asked him fa was 
wð? Saktibhadra at once knew that this question had reference 
to the following &okam of his drama : i 
Rafya ran. gini agaa TA i fR. wre | 
efaa n citm qns ws cita à 
Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on the former occasion. Saikaracarya, before he left 
> Saktibhadra, asked him to write out the drama to his dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama 
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possesses the unique merit of having been purified by the mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Küttu and Kütiyattam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Küttu(Katháprasaüga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Paurapic stories in an impressive way to 


the large audience who assembled to hear them. “They amuse and 


entertain their hearers by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence.” They are permitted to make the defects 
‘and bad traits of the community the batt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated as a wholesome corrective. To help these 
Cakkyars, the great Meppattiir Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the 
Nariyantyam, composed a great number of prabandhas. In Kiitiyattam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Nagananda, 
Subhadridhanaijaya, Tapatisapvarana, Cidimant and Mattavilisa ; 
and of these Ciidimaniis the most important “All the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars arid 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidüsaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which js greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidisaka is to recite for the benefit of the masses a verna- 
cular translation. of every verse the hero utters." Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Perumals stood in Tiruvafici- 
kulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kattu- 
paramba from where Küttu and Kiitiyattam were performed. 

The Nagananda is supposed to be the work of Srt Harsa, the next 
two were composed by Kulasekhara Varman, one of the Perumal 
rulers of Kerala, and the last one by one Mahendra Varman. Cüda- 
mani is another and, perhaps, the most important play that used to 
be, and is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and its agokavantkinka 
is considered asa crucial test to determine the ability of an acting 


Cakkyar. It may be that the so-called Bhása plays or, atany rate, 


some ofthem, might be the works of Saktibhadra who, after trying 
bis hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit. Í believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been the works of the great Bhasa himself. 

I shall not here repeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Mr, A. Krishna Pisharoti about Cudamans 
and the Bhasa plays. But, before I conclude this, I would like just 
to make a passing reference to the tone adopted by Śaktibhadra in 
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introducing his play to the audience, as that might throw a little 


light on the age of the author. When Sütradhara refers to Cidé- 
mani asa drama that has come from the south, the Nati, perhaps 
with a scornful smile, says, “ifa drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will begin to be extracted from sand And 
her crest-fallen partner has to discover a way out of the difficult situa- 
tion by suggesting that | ^ 

“Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else ; 

But sterling worth it is that tells," 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readily 
find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must have been an carly 
poet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessary. 
For, from the days of Saikaricirya, the output in that country in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical, tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and Saktibhadia, if he 
were modern, could very well have retorted the Nati with a smarting 
reply. ": M 
Uddanda Siastrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kobila-saniziam of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
The age of Sasta is easily ascertained: for he and Chennas 
Nampitiripad were great friends, and there is a Moka by Sastri in the 
Tantrasamuccayam written by Nampitiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it wasin A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
ofthe above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition of 
which any country might well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
to bc staged in the royal theatre at Tlirvaficikwlam. For,it is re 
corded, that a Cheramati Perumal constructed à Siva temple at Trik- 
kandiyar in his own Chenganntr taluk at about 823 A.D. Ido not 
hold with those whe think that the rule of the Perumals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram wà w#w wq (September, 427 A- p) For the evidence 
isoverwhelming to show that, even after that, there were Perumal 
rulers in Kerala (Travancore Arch. Series, vol. v, pt. ii). 


T, K. KRISHNA MENON 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, M. A. Calcutta, 1926. 179 pp. 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
atdifferent times, There is no thread of. connection running through 
them except that they treat. of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics, The author commences his book opposing the general occidental 
Opinion about Hindu politics viz. “that the Oriental Aryans never freed 


their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 


which it is embedded today”. Since the publication of Kautilya's Artha- 
Sistra many writers of note have tried by their publication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Páli passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the corresponding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purugakára in the famous 
passage of the Kautiltya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthasya naksatram kim karisyanti tarakah) bn the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rajadharma sections in the 
Dharmasütras and Dharmaśāstras gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthasastric school. He also points out a defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
‘Namely, that all of them have concerned themselves with problems of 
Government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and their rights, which latter loom large in European 
works on politics, In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 
of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Hiudu con- 
ception of Matsyannyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers. In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discussions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus : Kingship had human 


< Origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 


Coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
‘Rajastya and Vajapeya sacrifices the kingship came to be divine, but 


the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine, In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu political 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 


education imparted to an ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of religious and political checks prevented a king from becoming a 
tyrant. Then there were fines, deposition and even tvrannicide to 
serve as checks upon the power of a king. In the chapter on "The 


Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View" 
dealt with the definitions of law as offered by 


‘the suthor has first 
the various. European 


jurists. He divides Law into two classes, viz, (1) Nor-humon origin— 
theological, metaphysical and custom (2) Human origin—custom, rules 
of non-«cvereign societies and positive Jaws. From this view-point he 
proceeds to examine the various views re, concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Rg-veda, 


He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify. their law “ko 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- * 


enced by “Varnašrama on the one hand and by the fact of pluralism 
(viz., economic, social and territorial corporations) coupled with the x 


predominance of custom and ácára on the other." The last chapter 
&&stra of Sukra is a detail — 


on the Arthasistra of Kautilya and the NIti 
ed treatment of the scope of the two treatises. 
to define the scope of the Arthasistra and N 






The author proceeds. 
—tišñistra by discussing 


Kautilya's and Sukra's conception of the Rajantti. He concludes 


that the categories of tho 
authors are 
[n (act *it is social philosophy and so 


sivc. 
tilya’s work is 


comprehensive se se” while Kau 
of statecraft and administration for the king" 
logical or economic treatise. This 
writers on Hindu polity is interestin 


the way in which he has assimilated the large nu 


that have recently been written upon ancient 

the just estimate he has made of eachof them. 
The spelling of Sanskrit words 

with the rules of transli 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. viii, pt. iii 


HUCHARAO GURURAO BENGERL— The Main Outiines of the History 


of Disaknuta, 


M. E. SENART.—/nfroduction to the French Translation of (he 


Biagavadgisa (translated by S. K. Pelvalker) Differing from 
those who believe that the contradictory and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Bhagavadgīta could not have from the 
first belonged to one work, the author is of epinion that the 
work presents thought that is not yet settled and consistent. The 
process and history of the evolution of the doctrines of the Gif? 
have also been discussed in the paper. 


Indian Antiquary, February, 1927 


HELLEN M. JoHNSON—Svefambara Jaina Iconography, 


M. 


E. 


H. GoPAL.— 74e Date of Asoka's Rock Edicts. The view (hat the 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later in date than his Pillar Edicts 


has been opposed here. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, September, 1926 


WASHBURN HOPKINS.—The Original Kümayana. From a study 
of the recently edited fasciculi of the North-Western recension 
of the Xamiyana, the author of the paper contends that the view 
that an ddf Rimiyana referred to in some Mahratti works has 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that the 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities. 


Ibid., December, 1926 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD.—On l'edíc Dhénà, “Prayer,” © PB s 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 1926 


H. 
A. 


HeERas.—Relations between Guptas, Kidambas ant Vakitakas. 
BANERJI-SASTRL—Asura Institutions, The writer of this article 
suggests that some of the customs of the Asura tribes have 
played, a great part in transforming the original Indo-European 
institutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families. 


MANMATHANATH Ray.—Ostracism in Indian Society, The paper 


— 


refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
in ancient Indian society and describes the disahilities and restric- 
tions imposed upon the guilty person and also the ceremonies 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

R. RANGaSWAMY IvENGAR.— Vüdavidhi. It is argued here that 
as the l'idawidhi reíerred to by Uddyotakara is a work of Vasu- 
bandhu and cannot be identified with the Videnyiya of Dharma- 
kirti, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dharma- 
kirti and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 


ground, 


Rupam, July-December, 1925 

MASSON-OURSEL—A connection between Indian Esthetics and 
Philosophy (translated by A. Coomaraswamy). Froma comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramina found both in the æsthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether types of being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellsch 


aft, vol. vi, no, i 


HILLEBRANDT.—Die Anschaungen über das Alter das Rgveda 


(Observations on the age of the Rgveda) After considering the 


views of Max Müller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra Das as well 
ás those of Halévy, Hüsing and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of solving the problem is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quem, References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially 
rished in the sth century B.C. and Yáska 


those of Panini who flou- 
who flourished before his ` 


5 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
BC. The terminus a quo remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 
cal data of the Jyotisa (a Vediüga work) lead to the period of 
E .1000—12C0 years as the approximate date of the Brihmana 
literature. For the age of the Rgveda, Thibaut's view 
w extending it from 12cO to 1?00 B.C. is too wide. Excavations and 
cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. The 
startling discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation of India, This 


. . article is to be continued. (U.N. G.) 





The German Orientalists’ Day (28th Sejtember—and October, 1926). At 
the sitting of the section on the culture and languages of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia), the following among other 
important papers were read. H. Meyer, speaking on Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntalà and its «ources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on àn old Indo-Germanic story-motif of the forgotten bride ; its 
most original and complete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa, Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharosthi inscriptions, showed inter a/ia that {a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably be localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literature 

“probably belonging to the Sarvastivadins apparently existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 

last years of Kaniska the Corresponding Sanskrit canon came 
~ into existence. Otto Stein, in his paper on. /mdia in. the 

* Oxyrrhynchos Papyri, showed that the so-called Mimus of Oxyrrhyn- 

chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
of the manuscripts contradicts the theory of an Isis cult in India. 

E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedic Astronomy proving that the term ‘Aditi’ should be under- 

stood with reference to the unfixed course of certain Stars and the 

expression ‘sons of Aditi was metaphorical like the son 
of Craft and the like; this lent confirmation to Oldenberg’s theory 


of a connection between the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 
. Astronomical notions, (U. N. G.) 
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Obituary Notices 
The late Mr. S. M. Edwardes 


The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths, 
coming in quick succession, of workers Hike Mr. Edwardes and Mr. 
Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Pargiter, ie great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edwardes should have 
been cut off by death while still in the prime of life and at the com: 
paratively early age of 54. The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don, Mr, Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. He entered service in the Bombay Presidency and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police. 
and subsequently its Municipal Commissioner. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogeneous 
elements of the city population and wrote à number of books and 
papers an them which enabled him to become in the words of Sir 
Richard Temple “the greatest authority of his time on that famous 
city.” He edited the Bombay City Gasetteer ( 1906-10) and the 
Bombay Census Report of 1991 and wrote in 1924 an interesting his 
torical sketch on the growth of the Bambay City Police wherein he 
clearly traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintaining 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society fora time; and the excellence of his work in. that 
connection is testified to by scholars like Dr. J. J. Modi, He 
wrote two good books on the city besides—The Rise of Bombay avd 
the Byways of Bombay, which lifted the veil from many dark corners 
of the city’s labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dark 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority ot 
the details of the evolution of the city’s revenue and other adminis- 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his work as An 
administrator from Lords Sydenham and Willingdon and fitting 
marks of recognition in a C. V. O., and a C, S. L, relatively early in his 

‘In 1918 after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 
the city, Mr, Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill health which 


> 


> 


continued to trouble him greatly till his death. But he heroically vt 
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“up his active literary habits and intellectual vigour. Fer a time he 
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assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the Montague- Chelmsford 


Reforms to India. And he served bësides as one of India's represen- 
tatives, in.1921; at the Geneva Coníerence on. Traffic in Women and 


Children. | 
‘He was chosen by the veteran oriental scholar and worker, Sir 


Richard Temple, Bart., to assist him as Joint Editor of Zhe Indian 


| Antiquary from the beginning of 1933, and during the short period 
he was connected with that Journal, he showed himself indefatigable 


| in his writings and contributions, taking up besides a large portion of 


the reviewing work. The Oxford University Press entrusted him 





— 
- 


with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr, V. A. 
Smith's Zarly History of India—a task which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1914, the date of the previous edition and 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewise he 
revised in 1923. Dr. Smith's Orford History of India—cerrecting some 
errors and adding new information, particularly in the British period; 
with the aid of Dr, Crooke and Sir William Foster. For the same 
publishers Mr. Edwardes edited, in two volumes, with additions and 


alittle fresh matter, J. G. Grant-Duff’s standard work—Tihe History of 


the Mahratias. Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 


book—Babur, Diarist and Despot (published by A. M. Philpot, 1926) 


which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the Mughal 
Empire, primarily based on the English translation by Mrs, A. S. 
Beveridge of that monarch’s famous Turki autobiography (published 
by the R. A. S). Mr, Edwardes was well conversant with the folk-lore 
and the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
Mahirastra—on which hz wrote a number of articles like an account 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramusi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was an 
active life till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
years of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
reviews, articles and monographs from his pen on subjects of Indian 
historical interest, While only a few months before his demise he 


took up the Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society in which he 


would have done excellent work, had he been spared to us, 
C. S. SRINIVASACHARI 
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The Late Mr. Nundolal Dey 


It is with a heavy heart that Ihave to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of oriental researches—Mr. 
Nundolal Dey. He passed away from our midst on the Ist of January, 
1927, at his residence at. Chinsurah. He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 

Some time after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service in which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous official duties, his 


great inclination for historical researches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country. During this 


period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were 
published as articles in the oriental journals. Some of these: articles 


may be mentioned here : 
(i) The Vikramasila Monastery (JASB., 1909). "s 
(ii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Radha (JASB., roto). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Atga or the 


1914). 
(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921). 
(v) The Kaluha Hill in the District of H azaribagh (/ASB., 1901). 
(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District of Saran (JASS., 1903). 
(yi) Radha ot the Ancient Ganga Rastra (to be shortly published 
in this Journal). 

In 1899 was published his princip 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaval India. Th 
subject of. his investigations 
mentioned in the Hindu, 
secular works of ancient times wi 


District of Bhagalpur UASB., 


Buddhist and Jaina scriptures as 


of the present day and also in the location of the sites 
and 


ancient names, Many of his restorations of mutilated names 


identifications of places have | 
scholars, From the time of reti t from service up to the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field 


mulated requiri: incorporation in the Geographi š 
RCM blished as a Supplement. 


LH.Q. MARCH, 1927 


al work the Geographical 
e most favourite 
lay in the identification of names of places 


th their modified or mutilated forms 


the approval of oriental 


of study which was so dear 
his investigations much materials accu- 
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tothe Indian Antiquary and js shortly expected to be out in book- 
form has utilised these materials, In connection with the names of 
places he has tried to bring together all the available information and 
to weave into them the local traditions that have made the places 
important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas, 

In his recently published, interesting work the Rasitala or the 
Under-world, he has tried to show that Rasitala, the Sapta Sagaras, 

the Rakeasas, Gariilis, etc, are not the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
‘tion, Itis indeed a great loss that he has not lived to sec how his 
theories are received by the world of scholars, 

One other book from his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his Civilization in Ancient India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last Century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 
the pseudonym ‘Una,’ 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rey, Lal Behary De, who while 
at Chinsurah, used to meet Mr. N. Dey very often and on. these OCEA- 
sions asked him to contribute atticles to the Magazine, Though Mr, 
N. Dey brought out his first literary 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually taught 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr, N, Dey: was an 
M. A, student under him at the Hughly College. 

Mr. Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition, Though an 
old man past three scores years and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such à temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
Sorrows of life through which he had to pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in his disposition, 


N.: Dutt 


Printed and paklislied by 5j. Raghunath Seal, at the Calcutta 
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mati Anandatthero Channo Kanthako Nidhikumbhiyo? Mahabodhi 

Kaludayi ti imani satta sahajatani. Mabapuriso ca uttarasa|hanakkhatte ` 

yeva matukucchiyam okkami, Mahabhinikkhamanam nikkhami, 

Dhammacakkam  pavattesi, Yamakapatihariyam aküsi  Visükha- 

nakkhattena jāto ca abhisambuddho ca parinibbuto ca. Magha- 

nakkhatten’ assa savakasannipato ca ahosi, ayusainkhárossajjanañ ca, 

Assayujanakkhattena devorohapan ti ettakam āharitvā dipetabbam. s 

Ayam Sambahulavaraparicchedo nama. 

Idáni “atha kho tesam bhikkhünan' ti ádisu te bhikkhu &vuso 
pubbenívásassa nàma ayarm gati yain* pan’ idam cutito patthaya pati- 
sandhi-arohanam, yam pana idaty patisandhito patthaya pacchamukham 
ñánam pesetvá cutim gantabbam idam atigarukam akaáse padam das- 
sento viya Bhagava katheti ti ativimhayajata hutva 'acchariyam ávuso' 
ti adini vatva puna aparam pi karayam dassento ‘yatra hi nama tatha- 
gato’ ti ddim ahamsu. i 39 

Tattha yatra hi mimi ti acchariyatthe nipato, Yo nama Tathigato 
ti atthe, Chinnapepance ti ettha papafca nama taphi mino dihbti 
ime tayo kilesa. Chinnavatume ti ettha vatuman ti kusalakamm TN 
vattam vuccati. Pariyadinnavatte ti tass' eva vevacanam. Pariyadinna- * 
sabbakammavatte ti attho. Sabhbadukkhavitivatte ti. sabbam vipaka- E 
vattasamkhatam dukkham vitivatte. Anussarissati ti idam watra” 
hi ti nipitavasena anagatavacanam. Attho pan' ettha atitavasena 
veditabbo, Bhagava hi te buddhe anussari, na ’dani anussarissatl ti. 

Evan sili ti maggasilena phalasilena lokiya-lokuttara-silena 'evam 
sila’. Evam dkammi ti ettha samadhipakkha va dhamma adhippeta. 

i Magga-samadhiná phalasamadhina lokiya-lokuttara-samadhina ‘evam 
samadhino'* tiattho. Loam paññë ti maggapafifiadi-vasen’ eva 'evam 
paa. 

o Evan vihiri ti ettha pana. hetthàá «amádhipakkhánam dhammanam 

Pak —gahitatta viháro gahito va, puna kasmá gahitam eva ganhatt ti ce ? Na 
idam gahitam eva. Idam hi nirodhasamápatti s paridipanattham vuttam. 
Tasma evar nirodhasamapattivihari te Bhagavanto ahesun ti evam 
ettha attho datthabbo. 

Evam vimuita ti ettha vikkhambhanavimuttitadaigavimutti-samuc- 
chedavimutti-patippassaddhivimutti-nissaragavimuttt ti — paficavidhà 
vimutti. Tattha atthasamapattiyo sayam vikkhambhitehi nivaranadthi 
vimuttattà vikkhambhanavimutt! ti samkham* gacchanti. Aniccanu- 





i». 


1 B.-kumbho (2 B.& Si yad 5 B.&Si,yatdti 4 B. samkihayo ; Si. samidhin’ — i 
5 B.& Si omit pari 6 S. spells samkhyam throagbot -< Q 
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passanidika satta anupassana sayan tassa tassa paccanlkanpavasena 
paricchinnattá tehi niccasannádihi vimuttatta tadaügavimutti ti samkham 
gacchanti, Cattaro ariyamagga sayam samucchinnehi kilesehi vimuttattà 
samucchedavimutti ti samkhain: gacchanti. Cattiri sāmaññaphalāni 
magganubbavena kilesinam patippasssddhante uppannatta patippassa- 


. ddhivimuttI ti samkham gacchanti. Nibbanam sabbakilesehi nissaranatta 


apagatatta dire thitatti nissarapa-vimutti ti sapkham  gacchatt ti 
Wnásap: paficannarm vimuttinajn vasena evam vimutta ti ettha attho 
-daWhabbo. Patisallini outthite ti ckibhava vutihito, 

16, Jéo so bhikkhave ti ka anusandhi, Idañ hi Suttam 'tathagatass' 
ev’ esi bhikkhave dhamma-cdhatu suppatividdha’ ti ca ‘devata pi 
tathagatassa etam attham Grocesun’ ti ca imehi dvthi padehi áraddhan' 
ti. Tattha devata ārocanapadain suttantapariyosine devacarikaya 
kolahalay dassento vicáressati, Dhammadhátupadanusandhivasena 
pana ayam desana draddha, 

17. Tattha ‘khattiyo jatiya’ ti adini ekadasapadani nidanakande 
vuttanayen’ eva veditabbini, Atha hho bhikkhave Vrpassi Bodhisatto ti 
adisu pana Vipassi ti tassa nàmam, Tam ca kho vividhe atthe passatia- 
kusalataya laddham, 

Bodhisatto ti panditasatto bujjhanakasatto, Bodhisamkhatesu và 
Catüsu maggesu satto ¿satto laggamašnaso ti bodhisatto. Sata sampa- 


Jino ti ettha sato ti sati yeva sampajano ti ñanam, Satin “supatthitar 


katva. fiinena paricchinditva matukucchim okkaml ti atthe. Otsami 
ti imin& cassa okkantabhivo va püliyaàm dassito na okkamana- 
kkamo. So pana yasma atthakatham aruyho tasma evan vedi- 
tabbo, 

Sabbabodhisatta hi samatimsaparamiyo püretva palicamahaparic- 
cage —— pariccajitva fiatatthacariya-lokatthacariya-buddhacariyanam 
kotün patva Vessantara-sadise tatiye attabhave thatva sattamahā- 


danani datva sattakkhattum pathavim kampetva kalam katvá dutiya- 


cittavire Tusitabhavane* nibbattan ti. Vipasst bodhisatto pi tath' eva 
katvà  Tusitapure nibbattitva satthisatasahassadhika sattapaññasa- 
vassakotiyo tattha atthasi. Aññadi pana Digháyukadevaloke nibbattà 
bodhisatta na yavatayukam  titthanti, Kasma? Tattha párami- 


¿ñam  duppüraniyatta. Te adhimuttikalakiriyam katva mantussa- 


pathe yeva nibbattanti. Páramiyo pan' assa yatha* idani eken' atta- 
bhavena sabbaññutan uppadetuin® sakkonti evam sabbaso püritatta 


1 B. & Si avaddham 2 B. supati- 3 SL-pure : 
4 5i & B, paraminaim pürenta pana yatht 5 5i.& B. upanetum 
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tadá Vipassi bodhisatto tattha yavatayukam atthasi. Devatinam 
pana manussanam gananavasena idani sattahi divasehi cuti bhavissati i 
ti pañcapubbanimittāni uppajjanti, mālā milayanti, vatthāīni kilissanti, 
kacchehi sedá muccanti, kaye dubbagniyam okkamati, devo deviisane 
na santháti. 

Tattha mālā ti patisandhiggahanadivase pilandhitamals. Ta kira 
satthisatasahassadhika sattapannasavassaketiyo amilayitva tada mila- 
yanti, Vatthesu pi es eva nayo, Ettakam pana kalam devanam neva 
sitam na unham hoti, Tasmim kale sarira bindu-binda-vasena seda 
muccanti. Ettakan ca kalam tesam sarirc khandiccapaliccadivasena 
vivannata na pafifia yati. Devadhita rojasavassuddesikā viya,t deva: 
puttũ visativassuddesikā viya khāyanti. Maranaküle pana tesam 
lilantarüpo attabhávo hoti. Ettakafi ca tesam kalam devaloke ukka- 
thiti nama natthi, Maragakale pana nissasanti vijambhantt sake 
asane nabhiramanti. Imani pana *paticapubbarimittàni yatha loke 
mahüpufnanam rajarijamahamattidinam yeva ukkapatabhGmicila- 
candaggahadi-nimittàni paünayanti, na sabbesam, evam eva mahesak- 
khanam devatanam  yeva paññayanti, na sabbesam. Yatha ca manus- 
sesi pubbanimittáni nakkhattapáthakadayo w^ jananti na sabbe, evam 
tint pi na sabbadevatà jinanti pandita eva pana jananti. Tattha ye 
mandena kusalakammen? nibbatti devaputta te tesu  uppannesu 
Adani ko janáti kuhim nibbattissama ti bhayanti, Ye mahapuñña 
te amhehi pi dinnadanam rakkhitasilam bhavitabhavanam agamma 
uparidevalokesu sampaitim amubhaviss&má ti na bháyanti. 

Vipass! bodhisatto pi tan pubbanimittani dieva idani anantare 
aitabhave buddhe bhavissamt ti na bhayi, Athassa tesu nimittesu 
patubhütesu dasasahassacakkavaladevata sannipatitva «marisa, tumbehi 
dasaparamiyo pürentehi na Sakkasampattim na Māra na Brahma 
na Cakkavattisampattim patthentehi pürita, lokanittharanatth8ya pana 
buddhattan patthayamānehi parita, so te idáni kalo, marisa, buddh- 
attaya samayo marisa buddhattaya ti yacanti. 

Atha Mabhasatto tasam devatànam patiññam adatva va kala-dipa-, 
desa-kula-janettiayupariccheda-vasens pahicsmahavilokanam nama vilo- 
kesi, Tattha kálo nu kho na kalo ti pathamam kalam vilokesi. Tattha 
vassasatasahassato uddham vaddhita-ayukalo kalo nama na hoti. 
Kasma? “Tad hi sattánain jatijarimaranani a pahfiayanti. Buddhā- 
nam ca dhammadesana nüma tilakkhanavinimutts natthi. Tesam 
dukkhameaniccam-anatta ti kathentanam kim nametar kathentt ti neva 
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sotum na saddahitum maññanti, Tato abhisamayo na hoti. Tasmim 
asali aniy yanilkam! sásanam hoti tasma so akāln, Vassasatato pana* 
ün a-üyu ukalo pi kalo na hoti, Kasmi? Tadá hi satt3 ussannakilesa 
“honti: Ussannakilesānañ ca dinno ovido ovadatthane na tHitthati 
- udake dandaraji viya khippam vigacchati tasma so pi akálo, Vassasata- 
sahassato patthiya hetthi  vassasatato patthiya uddham — áyukalo 
 kšlo nima, Tada ca asitivassasahass;yuka manusci. Atha Mahi- 
satto nibbattitabbakālo ti kālam passi, 

Tato dipam vilokento Saparivare cattaro dipe oloketvš tisu dipesu 
buddha ma nibbattanti Jambudips yeva nibhattantt ti dipam passi, 
Tato Jambudipo nama maha dasayojanasahassaparimano, katarasmim 
nu kho padese buddha nibbattantt ti desam olokento majjhima- 
desam passi, Majjhimadeso nama puratthimaya disaya Kajatgalam 
nima nigamo ti adina nayena Vinaye vutto va. So ayamato. tTpi 
yojanasatáni, vitthürato addhateyyani, parikkhepato nava yojanasatánt 
ti. Etasmim hi padese buddha paccekabuddhà aggasavaka asitimaha- 
savaka cakkavattirñjino aññe ca mahesakkha khattiyabrahmanagaha- 
patimahasala uppajjanti. Idam cettha Bandhumatt nama nagaram 
tattha maya nibbattitabban ti nittham agamiasi. 

- Tato kulam anuvilokento buddhà nàma lokasammate kule nibbat- 
Tanti, idáni ca khattiyakulam lokasammatam — tattha nibbattissümi. 
 Bandhumá nima me ràjà pità bhavissatt ti kulam passi, | 

-Tato mãataram vilokento buddhamata nama lola sura dhutti na hoti 
kappasatasahassam püritaparami jitito patthaya akhandapaücastlá hoti 
ayap ca Bandhumatt nama devi idisá ayam me mata bhavissati ti, 
Kittakam panassá aya. ti avajjanto dasannam masinam upari satta 
divasani passi, 

Iti idam" pafticamahiávilokanam viloketva kalo me marisa buddha- 
bhavaya ti devatinam saügaham karonto patififiam datva ‘gacchatha 
tumhe' ti ta. devata viyyojetva* Tusitadevatahi parivuto* Tusitapure 
Nandavanam pavisi. Sabbadevalokesy hit Nandavanam atthi yeva. 
Tatra nam devata ito cuto sugatim gaccha tit pubbe katakusalakammo- 
kasa kitrayamana vicaranti, So evan devatahi kusalai | saraya- 
manáhi parivuto tattha vicaranto yeva cavi Evain cuto ca cavamt tj 
janati cuticittam na janati patisandhim pahetya pi janáti patisandhicittam 
eva mna janati imasmin yeva* tháne patisandhigahita ti evam pana 
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janati. Keci pana thera ivajjanapariyayo nama* laddhum vatjati dutiya- 
tatiyacittavare eva janissati ti vadanti, Tipitakamahasivatthero panáha* 
'Mahasattanam. patisandhi na anüesam patisandhisadisa, kotippattam 
pana* tesam satisampajafifiam, yasma pana ten’ eva cittena tam cittam 
katum* na sakli tasma cuticittam na janáti, cutikkhane yeva* pana 
cavümi ti janiti patisandhicittam na janati asukasmim me* thane 
patisandhi gahitā ti janati ti. Tasmim kale dasasahassilokadhatu 
samkampati ti. Evam sato sampajino mátukucchim okkamanto pana 
ekünavisatiya patisandhicittesu mettipubbabhiga-somanassasahagata- 
fiágasampayutta-asamkharika kusalacittasadisamahavipakacittena pati- 
sandhim — gaghi. Mahisivatthero pana upekkhasahagatena ti aha, 
Yatha ca amhakam bhagava evam S0 pi Asa[hipuppamiyam uttar- 
asilhanakkhatten' eva patisandhim aggahesi, 

Tada kira pure punjamaya sattamadivasato patihaya vigatasura- 
panam malagandhadivibliüsaga! sampannam nakkhattakilam anubhava- 
mana bodhisattamati sattame divase pato vutthàya gandhodakena’ 
nhayitva sabbalaüküravibhüsità varabhojanam bhufhjitva uposathañg- 
adhitthaya sirigabbham pavisitva sirisayane nipanna niddam okkama- 
maná imam" supinam addasa. Cattāro kira nam mahārājāno sayanen” 
eva caddhim ukkhipitva Anotattadaham netva nhipetva dibbavatthehi* 
nivisetvà dibbagandhehi vilimpetva dibbapupphani pilandhitva'^ tato 
avidüre rajatapabbato tassa anto kanakavimánam atthi tasmim 
pacinato sisam katvi nipajjapesum. Atha bodhisatto setavaravarago 
hutva tato avidüre eko suvagnapabbato tattha caritva tato oruyha 
tam rajatapabbatam abhirühitva kanakavimánam pavisitvà mataram 
padakkhinam katvà dakkhigapassam phaletvà kucchim pavitthasadiso 
ahosi. Atha pabuddha devi tam supinam rañño arocesi, 

Raja vibhataya rattiya catusatthimatte brahmanapamokkhe pakko- 
sápetvà haritupattaya’* Jajadthi katamangalasakkarüya bhamiya 
maharahani a@sanani paññipetvë tattha. nisinnánam brāhmaņīnam 
sappimadhusakkarabhisamkhatass varapiyasassa suvapparajatapatiyo 
püretva suvangarajatapátih' eva patikujjitvá adisi, aññehi ca ahatavattha- 
kapilagavidanadihi tesa santappeti. Atha nesam sabbakamasantappi- 
tanam tam supinam srocetvi kim bhavissati ti pucchi, Brahmans 
ahaypsu ‘mi cintayi maharaja deviyá te kucchimhi gabbho patitthito, 
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8o ca kho purisagabbho na itthigabbho putto te bhavissati'ti so sace agáram 
ajjhüvasissati rji bhavissati cakkavatti dhammiko! dhammarájá*, sace 
agara nikkhamma pabbajissati buddho bhavissati loke* vivafacchado 
ti. Ayam tàva mátukucchim okkarnt ti ettha *atthavanganükkam o, 

Ayain ettha dhammata ti ayam ettha matukucchim okkamane dham- 
mata. Ayam sabhāvo ayam niyamo ti vuttam hoti. Niy&mo ca nàümesa 

-kammaniyámo utuniyamo vijaniyamo cittaniyámo dhammaniyámo ti 
paücavidho, "Tattha kusalassa ijthavipikadinam akusalassa anittha- 
vipakadanan ti ayam kammaniymio, Tassa dipanattham ‘na antalik- 
_khe' ti gathaya vatthiini vattabbini. Apica eka kira ittht simikena 
‘saddhim bhanditva wbbandhitva maritukama ra jjupise® gtvain pavesesi, 
Afifiataro puriso visim nisedento® tam? disva rajjim chinditukamo 
‘ma bhayi mi bhayi' ti fan samassasento upadhavi, Rajju asiviso hutva 
atthasi, So bhite hutva paliyi. [tara tatth" eva mari, Evam adini 
cettha vatthiini dassetabbini, 

Tesu tesu janapadesu tasmim tasmim kale ekappaharen’ eva rukkha- 
nam pupphaphalageahanadtni, Vátassa vüyanam aviyanam, Atapassa 
tikkhati mandati, devassa vassanam avassanam, padumanam div& 

- vikasanam rattim sammilanan ti evam idi utuniyanio, 

Yam pañ etam sélivtjato siliphalam eva madhurato madhura- 
rasam yeva tittato tittarasani yeva phalam hoti ayam vijaniyamo. 

Purima purima cittacetasika dhamma pacchimanam pacchimanarn 
cittacetasikinam dhamminam upanissayapaccayena paccayo ti evam 
yad etam cakkhuvifinanidmam anantará sampaticchannadinam nibbatta- 
nam ayar cittaniyü mo, 

Va pan esa bodhisattánam maAtukucchim okkamaniadisu dasa- 
sahasstlokadhatukampanadinaiy pavatti ayam dhammaniyimo nama; 
Tesu idha dhammaniyãmo adhippeto. Tasmi tam ev’ attham dassento 
dhammati esi bhikkhave ti adim aha. 

Tattha &wcchim obkamafi ti ettha kucchim okkanto hoti ti ayam 
attho. Okkante hi tasmim evam hoti na okkamamane, Afpamino 
ti vuddhippamano vipulo ti attho, Ulàro ti tass' eva vevacatnam, ‘Ularani 

"wlaráni khaádantyáni khádanti' ti. adjsü hi madhuram ujáran ti vuttam, 
"Ulitaya khalu bhavani Vaechayano samanan (otamam pasansiya 
pasamsati ti adisu settham nláran ti vultum, Idha pama vipulam 
adhippetam. Devünam devia «ublavan ti ettha devinam ayam ánubhávo, 
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Nivatthavatthassa pabhi dvadasa yojenini pharati, latha sarirassa, 
tathà alamkürassa, tathá vimanassa, tam atikkamitva ti attho. —— 
Lokantarika ti tignayi tinpam cakkavajinam antara ekeka lokan-. 
tarika hoti tinya sakatacakkanam và tingam pattinam vii afitiamafifiam 
ahacca thapitànam majjhe okaro viya. So pana lokantarikanirayo 
vittharato: atthayojanasahassini" honti 4g t niccavivalà. Asam- 
vuti hetthá pi appatitthiá. Andhakira ti tamabhita. Andhakūra- 
limisi ti cakkhuvinfápuppattinivaranato andhabhavalkarapatimisena 
samannágati. Tattha kira cakkhuviññanam na jiyatt Bran makia 
dhikūā ti candimasuriyā kira ekappaharen’ eva tisu dipesu paññayanti 
evam mahiddhika, Ekekaya disaya nava nava yojanasatasahassani 
andhakaram — vidhamitva lokap — dassanli evam mahanubháva. 
Athiva nanubhonfi ti attano pabh&ya nappahonti, Te kira cakka- 
vala-pabbatassa vemajjhena vicaranti. Cakkavalapabbatafi ca atikkam- 
ma lokantarika-nitayo* tasma te tattha abhaya nappahonti, | 
Ye pi tattha satli ti ye pi tasmim ° lokantarika*mahaniraye sattá 
uppanni. Kim pana kammam katva tattha uppajjanti ti?  Bháriyam 
darunam. Mathpitinaiy dhammikasamanabrihmapanaf ca upari apa- 
radham aññañ ca divase divase pinavadhadt sihasikakammam katva 
tattha® uppajjanti. Tambapangidipe Abhayacora-Nagacoradayo viyn. 
Tesam attabhavo tigāvutiko hoti. Vaggultnam viya dighanakha honti. 
Te rukkhe vagguliyo viya nakhehi cakkava]apabbate'" lagganti. Yadā 
te! samesapantà aññamaññassa hatthapasam gata honti atha bhakkhe 
no laddho ti manhamana tattha dhavanta* viparivattitva lokasan- 
dharakodake patanti. Vate paharante pi madhuka?phalani viya 
chijjitva udake patanti. Patitamatta va accantakhare udake pittha- 
pindam viya viliyanti. ihe pi tira bho santi salts ti bho yatha 
mayam mahadukkham anubhavama, evam aññe pi- kira sattā ida 
dukkham anubhavanatthàyá idh' uppanna fi tam divasam passanti. 
Ayam pana oObhšso ekayagupanamattam pina titthati ; accharñ 
sainghafamattam “va vijobhásam viya niecharitva kim idan ti 
bhapantanan yeva antaradhayati. = 
Samkampart ti samantato kampati, ltara dvayam purimapadass 
eva vevacanay. Puna 'appamano ca’ ti adi nigamanatthaip vuttam. 
Cattaro mnam devapatta catuddisam rakkhaya upagacchanfi ettha 
eattare ti catunnam maharajanam vasena vuttam. Dasasahassacakka- 
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vajesu pana cattaro cattiro katvà cattilisasahassini honti. Tattha 
imasmim cakkavale mahárájino khaggahatthi Bodhisattassa arak- 
khanatthaya upagantva sirigabbham pavisitvi! itare gabbhadvarato 
patthiya avaruddhake? pamsupisicakadiyakkhagane patikkamapetva 
 Yšva cakkavala arakkham ganhimsu, 

— RKimatthaya panayam rakkha nanu patisandhikkhape kalalakalato 
patih& ya sace pi kotisatasahassa Mari kotisatasahacsam pi Sinerum 
uukkhipitva Bodhisattassa va Bodhisattamátu va antarüyakaranattha 
Agaccheyyum sabbe antarayü antaradhüyeyyum. Vuttam pi cetam 
Bhagavata “ruhireppad avatthusmim ‘atthanam etam bhikkhave anava- 
kaso yam paripakkamena Tathagatam jivita voropéyyuti,* na parü- 
pakkamena bhikkhave tathagata parinibbayanti gacchatha tumhe 
bhikkhave yathaviharam, arakkhiya bhikkhave tathagata’ ti evam 
eva parüpakkamena na tesam jivitantaráyo atthi, Santi kho pana 
amartussa virüpa duddasika bheravarüpa migapakkhino yesam rüpam 
va disva saddam va sutva Bodhisattamsty bhayam va santiso va 
uppajjeyya tesam nivaranatthaya drakkham® aggahesum. 

Api ca Bodhisattassa puüfatejena safijatag&ravà attano gáravacoditá 
pi te evam akamsu. Kim pan' ete antogabbham pavisitva thit& cattáro 
 maháarajino Bodhisattassa mituya attinam dassenti na dassentt ti ? 
Nahanamandanabhojanadi sariraki¢cakdle na dassenti, *irigabbham pavi- 
sitva varasayane nipannakale pana dassenti. Tattha kiñcá pi amanussa- 
dassanam nüma manussinam sappatibhayam hoti. Bodhisattassa mata 
pana attano ceva puttassa ca’ puiifidnubhavena te disvà na bhayati, 
Pakatiantepurapalakesu viya assā tesu cittam uppajjati, 

18. Pakatiyā avari ti sabhüven' eva silasampanna. Anuppanne 
kira buddhe manussa táapasaparibbájakšnanr santike vanditva ukkuti- 
kam nistditva silam ganhanti, Amhakamt Bodhisattassa mata pi 
Kaladevilassas isino santike ganhati. Bodhisatte pana kuechigate 
aññassa pidamile nisiditum nāma na sakká. Samandasane nistditva 
gahitastiam pi "avamafihakaranamattam hoti tasmà sayam eva silam 
aggahes! ti vuttam,"* | 

I9. Purisesm ti Bodhisattapitaram adim katva kecisu!! manussesu 
purisadhippayacittam na uppajjati, Bodhisattamatu rüpam pana kusala 
pi sippikà potthakammadrsu pi kütum na sakkonti. Tam disva 
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burial aspect of, 19-21; worship 
of, 21-3: lessons and artistic 
value of, 23-5; Buddhaghosa's 
description of, 25-6 

Sukraniti, utilitarianism in, 344; 
realism in, §47-9; relation of 
Sáükhya with, 549-61; reference 
to nastikamata in, 551-4; in- 
dustry and econemics A i) 
in, 554-8; 

Syama-giri, identification of, $532. ` 


i} 





Taxation, Principles of Hindu, 129- 


— Sec Hindu Taxation 


Te ilding, art and philoso 

bhy i in Hindu; 3 234631 

Trade of, India, A 290-298, 
456-463 

—— 
ese translator, 175 | 

Turanian settlements in la India, 


725-733 





Upasiinya, 377 — 







Vacabhümikš (R. E. XII), méa 
ing of, r27-8 


Vajrabodhi, 783 

Varuna-hrada, identification of, 
53374 

'arupapura, identification of, 525 

Vásudeva-worship, evidence of 
Págini op, 186-88, 864; no rc 
ference in Panini to, 409, 865 

Vimoksasena, 382- 


Vigvariipa Sena of Bengal, copper- 
plate grant of, 77-86 

Vyüthena, solution of riddle of, 
120-4 


Will, inadequacy of words for the 
expression of new, 710-20 


Yugas, 820-5 


$z Zarafshan; a river; identification of, 


5312 





Works by = 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, «a. mes PRs PD 
1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I 
Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
3 Promotion of Learning in India (during §Muhammadan Rule 
by Muhammadans) / 
4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 
5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part ! 
6 Studies in Indian History and Culture 
Dr. N. LAW's Calcutta Oriental Series | 
1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja H — 2-8. 
2 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 
a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 


of Bengal. (New edition). Re. 0-14 
3 Harilla by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusüdana | 
Sarasvati (out of print). " 4^ 
4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, M.A, B.L. P.R.S., PiL D. - Rs. 2 
5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of. Hemadri, in 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii + 361). Rs. 6 
6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a: Bengali translation 
by Mr, Satish Churn Law. QS Ret 
7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A. B.L., 
. pH. D., F.R. Hist. S. (Cloth) Rs. 6 


8  Vakrokti-jivita by Kajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by. Dr. S. K. De, MAy D. Litt. Rs, 2 
9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M. A, BL PH. D. F. R. Hist. S, with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Khys Davids, M, A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) ; Rs 8/- (paper). 
10. Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A. B.L., PH.D. 
razg. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M. Do F. R. S. E Rs. 6 
11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., B.L., PH: Dey F. R uist, S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A, PH. D. _ Reg 
12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.,A., B.L, PH. D. (Prescribed asa text-book for M.A, students, 
Calcutta University). Rs, 8 


[ ü ] 


New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
MA, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo, 325+xvi pp} Rs.6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. Atthe end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta. Review. 

Prof. Keith : “It brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment", 

Dr. Jha: “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit”. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. L., P, R. S., PH. D, Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M. A4 B. L, P-R. $, PH. D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book LI contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
. ding resumés of their doctrines, Demy 8 vo, 314+ xi pp. “Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy 8vo, 
188 pages). so Ri 4 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhágavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhágavatacárya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sttras have their parallels in the Srimad Bhagavada and that 


the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp). Rs. 2-8 - 


17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz It shows that Kālidāsa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntalà and Raghuvaméa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurina edited here. (Demy 8vo, lii+100 pp). Rs. 2 

Pror. E. W. HOPKINS says :—The comparison of the texts you 


have made is of great interest and is aa important contribution 


to our history of the Epic and also of the Purāņa. Your points seem- 
to me to be well taken... 


PROF, JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA (Sweden) says —It interests 


- 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvainéa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that. 
18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A, B.LoP.R.S,, PH. p. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I, The - 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life II. The Origin and dévelop- 
ment of the Brahmavidyā. Ill, Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta—the Ancient Hindu Economics. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity, VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century 5. c. VIL. State-Interference in Industries in. Ancient India. 
VIH. The Progress of Researches in Indian History. UX. The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. X. The Kautilrya Arthasástra. 
XI. Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. Xll. On Bhakti 
and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus. XIII. System of Education 
in the Upanisads, Appendix: Rs 8 
19 Jayamangala or the Sankhya-saptatitika—a newly discovered 
commentary on Tévara-Kriga’s famous compendium the Sañkhya-saptati. 
by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A. with'an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
M.A. Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 8 vo, 
pp- 134-69) Price Rs. 2 
20 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lal Dey, M. A. B, L, 
(Crown 8 vo. 171 pages) In this book the author has tried to show 
that Rasátala, the Sapta Sagaras, the Rakgasas, the Garudas etc. are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition, He has tried to identify 
the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re. 1/- 


21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
blishd). Second edition. 


India by Nundo Lal Dey M.A, BE. (Just pu 
Price Rs. 9- 


Revised and enlarged. Demy quarto, 262 pages. 
siderable additions have been made to the 


[n the present edition con 

names and accounts of places in the light of later researches, He has 
tried to make the Dictionary 45 exhaustive as possible, In connection 
with the names of places he has tried to bring together all the available 
information and to weave into them the local traditions that have made 


the places important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 


To be had of the Manager, Je 
THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS à 


š 107, Mechuabasar Street, Caleutta. 
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FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASIA 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 


By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR (Markert, Leipzig), 
Pages 4ro. Price Re. 13 


The Statesman :—An advertisement of Hindu culture................ A book 
which the rulers of s would do well to read, It contains — —— 
genuine) grievances............. here’ is truth in the criticism o 


by Western Scholars in the application of comparative 
method to the study of race-questions : 


* In the first place they (European scholars) do not take the same class of 
facts. They compare the superstitions of the Orient with the rationalism of 
the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of ihe Orient and suppress í 
the superstitions of the Occident, They compare the DM iind activities 
of the higher intellectual and economic grades of the ident with those 
of the illiterates and half-fed masses of the Orient." 


This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 


I are regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
the East. 


Apply to Messrs. B, G. PAUL & CO, 
- Jar, Thambu Chetty Sireet, Madras. 


THE PRAKRITI 
Profusely Illustrated Lucidly Written 
Issued Every Two Months 
Editor : Dr. Satyacharan Law, v. A., B. r., PH. D,, P. Z, 8., M, B. 0, U, 


The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the Exposition 
of Nature, living and non-living ; _ Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern India in the Region of Science, 


Specialists, Indian and European, in the different branches of 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc. have volunteered to make this venture an 
unqualified success. 


The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the 
remarkable pictorial representation. 


Please apply to 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs, 4/- THE MANAGER, PRAKRITI 
l 24, Sukea Street, Calcutta, 
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Works by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M. A., B. L., PH. D. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medallist. 


1. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective Rs. 4 

The Right Hon'ble the Earn oF RONALDSHAY, P. C, G. C. 8. L, G, C, E. 1, 
etc, (extract from the Foreword) :—"In it Dr. Law sets before the reader 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent among the people of Northern India at 
the time of Buddha and incorporated subsequently in the Ruddhist scriptures, 
Dr. Law has been at pains to collect from Buddhist literature a number of. 
descriptions both of the pleasures of Heaven and of the sorrows of Hall.......... 
Dr. Law has admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform,” 

Dg. J. E. CARPENTER, Oxford :—*".....full of rich illustrations of the 
working of the principles of karma in merit and guilt”. 

Dar. Win. GEIGER, Germany :—" „I appreciate all your works very much 
because you collect all the materials contained in the Buddhist and in thè 
Brahmanical literature on some subject, and that is what is chiefly wanted. 
in the present state of our scientific knowledge. 
2. Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes vol. I R&8 

Ds. E. W. HorkiNS :—"...... bstantial volume......... very succinct and 
Comprehensive account of the various tribes." 

Prof, E. J. Rarsox :—"Very useful collection of historical materials." 

Dn. F. O. ScugADEa :—"... both attractive and useful. Tt vill be appreciated 
as a book of reference by all who are interested in Indian historical research."' 

Dr. E. J. THOMPSON :—“.--..most interesting and especially the work on 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes.” 

Dr. A. B. Kerta— ‘This volume forms a very useful addition to the inform- 
ation which you have already made available regarding other of the tribes 
of India. It is most convenient to have so much information carefully collected 
and made accessible, especially as the work is done not in the interest of any 
preconceived theory but simply to elicit informátion."" 

3. Buddhist Conception of Spirits Rs. 3 

Da. E. W. Horkixs—"...It fulfils its purpose admirably in giving & very 
clear notion of what the Buddhists understood by spirits departed and others.” 

Dx. E. J. THomas :— The book gives much more information of Buddhist 
notions than ean be gained from the usual books.” 

4. The Law of Gift in British India * Rs. 3 
5. f=mwgaf= tf = d Re. t4 

N.-B.. For other books of the author, see the list of publications of 

the Calcutta Oriental Series. 


(To be had of the author, 24, Sukea Street, " Cal eutta.) z r 
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THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 


15, SHUKRAWAR PETH, POONA CITY 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS— 


C. V, Vaidya—Mahabhirata—a criticism 
, History of Medizval Hindu India, vol. t 
h (Early Rajputs) vol. 2 
Dr. Ghate—Rg-Veda, Lectures, revised, 2nd edition 
" Saptapadarthr with Notes 
Dr. Belvalkar—Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 
Uttara Ramacarita, Sanskrit Text .. 
ü —do— Marathi Translation ... 
- Kávyüdaráa, Sk. Text, and Translation ... 


"EUER by ÜQ 


ba 


3 


n Brahmasütra Saükara-bhüsya, II, rand ty, Text 


with notes and translations 
K. G. Oka—Amarakoga with Ketrasvami-+ttka 
m Sasvatakosa and Ratnakosa 


Prof. Pathak—Meghadiita with Introduction and Notes ay 


Pathak Sastri—Kena and Katha Upanisads with Comy. 
of Satkara, Rimanuja and his own Balabodhint ... 

Dr. Karmakar— Comparison of the Bhiasyas of Sankara, 
Raminuja, Keéava Kagmtrin and Vallabha, on some 
crucial sütras 

Dr. Oppert—Vaijayantt Kosa ó Yadavaprakasa, Sl-Eng. 
Dictionary 

Dr. Gune—An Introduction to —— Philology 

Dhammapada—Text, English Translation and Notes 

Dr. Majumdar—Corporate Life in Ancient India (2nd ed.) 

Prof. Dravid—Vent-samhiram - 

Mm. Abhyankar and Prof. Deodhar—Nysyasara with 
Commentary and Notës n 

Krishna Sastri—Democratic Hinduism 

Dhriva—Mudra-rakgasa 


Dr. Jha—Tarkabhisa, English Translation: * 
Kulkarni—Tarkabhasa, Sanskrit Text only ivi 
Chandavarkar—Manual of Hindu Ethics E 
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Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume Rs, 12 & 16 
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VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG (GERMANY) 


ASIA MAJOR 


A Journal devoted to the Study of the Lan- Zeitschrift fir die Erforschung der Sprachen, 
guages, Arts and Civilisntions of the Far — derKunst und der Kulturen des Fernen Ostens 
East and Central Asia und Zentralasiens 


VoL H, Fasc. 2 


Table of Contents "Inhaltsverzeichnis 
On three Muhammadan dynasties in Northern Persia in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. - By E Denson Ross. . . + + < +. 205 
Indische historische Portráts. Die Miniaturen-Alben des Berliner 
Vülkerkunde-Museums. Mit 8 Tafeln. Von Hermann Goetz. . 227 
The Language of Ancient Khotan. By F.W. Thomas. . . - ?5! 
Fin chinesisch-tiirkischer Erlal aus Tuyoq (Oase von Turfan) in 
Ostturkestan. Mit 1 Tafel. Von A. v. Le Coq und Erich Schmitt 272 
Die Speisung des Bodhisattva vor der Erleuchtung. Nach einem 
in Turfan gefundenen Handschriftenblatt in der B-Mundart des 
Tocharischen. Von E. Sieg und W. Siegling . . « « - ° ° 277 
Les systémes d'écriture em usage chez les anciens Mongols. Par 
Paul S tuia . 284 
Die Ahnentafel Attilas und die hunnischen Tan-Hu-Namen. Von 
Ludwig Ligeti = a era 26 Ur co e ARD ER SE 
A principle in the phonetic compounds oÍ the Chinese script, By 
censi ga a sasa 
Der buddhistische Kanon auf Marmortafeln. Mit 1 Tafel Von 
Enel Legmna, « » e cu*eyn tnicdjuu pri rage 
Indische Skulpturen in Portugal Mit 6 Tafeln. Von E.A.Voretzsch 312 
Neue russische Literatur zur Kultur- und Völkerkunde. Von 
H. Findeisen » -~ ks — — — $49 
Miscellanies Miscellen 
Einipe Bemerkungen zur Tempelinschrift von Idikutsahri Von 


Pag. 


+ b 


a a P * a 





We Sach. G 77 ud scuta gru 345 
-Zu Buddhaghosas Erklärung von Cullavagga V, 33L Von Fr.Weller 349. 
Berichtigungen « « «77 7*7 ugar uae er RU eiie 352 
Exchange — Brücke NEE ens S » 352 
Reviews of Books — Bücherbesprechungen - - + + 353 
Bemerkungen. Von Bruno C binler noes Sf 368 








The Volume comprises about 640 pages with plates and maps. — 
Subscription [rice for the whole Volume $ 14.39, £31 
Single number $ 475, 4€ L— 
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NEW BOOKS 


l. Yogacintamani—by Srimacchibánanda Sarasvat!; edited by 
Pandit Haridas Vidyabagish — Bhagavatacharyya, in Devanagari 
- character, (Demy 8vo, pp, 282). Price 4/- 


To be had of 
THE SANSKRIT PRESS DEPOSITORY 
ü 30, Cornwallis Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


Siecss Sets ata-afraq—by Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A., 
(crown 8vo, pp. 46) in Bengali with numerous illustrations. 
Price Re. 1/- 


To be had of 


THE BARENDRA LIBRARY 
204, Cornwallis Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


——...... —— 


Bhandarkar Institute Publications 


1, Kavyalankarsarsamgraha by Banhatti ... "ev Rs 2-8-0 
2. Sarvadarshanasamgraha by M. M. Vasudev Shastri 


we .. » 10600 

3. Naiskarmya-siddhi by Prof, Hiriyanna KS » 300 
4. The Vedanta (Critical Survey of five Bhashyas) — late 

Prof. Ghate ... » 200 


5. Budhabhusana (Literary and Political anthology com- 

piled by or for Sambhaji about 1675) by Prof. 

H. D. Velankar ... » 180 
Anubhasya, Vol. II, by Pandit ‘Shridhar Sastei Pathak » 300 
Vyavaharamayukha by Mr. P. V, Kane, M.A,, LL.M. ... , IOOO0 
Gaudavaho, by Mr. N. B, Utgikar, M.A, ... e o» 05990 
R. G. Bhandarkar's works in 4 vols. (in press) 

Mahabhasya word-index (in press) 
Book-seller's discount to members of the Institute. 
Write to the Secretary, 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
P.O. DECCAN GYMKHANA, POONA, INDIA. 


ew 
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THE SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD SERIES 


L ariang —with commentary and translation. This is an authori- 
tative original tantra quoted in works like Tamfrasara and Spima- 


— Price As, 10 
2, wed-avtaq—by Jayandrafana, Songs to the goddess Sakari 
after the Giagovinda of Jayadeva. As, 6 


3 gfwate-—by Gadadhara Bhattacarya with a learned introduction, 
two commentaries and Bengali elucidation. It describes the theory of 
emancipation according to the Watya Naiyáyika School. Rs, 2 

4. wmm —by Raghunandana Bhattácürya, with a valuable 
introduction containing the history of, as well as various information 
about, the great atumnal festival of the goddess Durga. Re. 14 

6, wufion-faqg-tessq—A collection of ve treatises on the Durga- 
puja festival by different ancient writers. It brings together a 
considerable mass of information regarding the antiquity and nature 
of the great autumnal festival of Bengal. As. 8 

8 —by Sayanacarya. With English Notes and 

Introduction. ` As. t2 
10. Seley —ayarasa esq lt gives an idea as to the most 
important places of pilgrimage of the time of Raghunandana and gives 


a detailed description of the rites to be performed at those places, 
As. 5 


Ir. gaegaa—by Dhoyi, 4 court-poet of Lakgmanasena of Bengal. 
orical introduction, variants, Sanskrit 


Edited with critical and hist 
notes, etc. interesting alike to students of history and literature. As, 12 


12. (mzww)—by Kalipada Tarkšcārya. This is a drama of 
seven Acts. Re. 1/4 
13. —A short but illuminating exposition of the doctrines 


warm fas: 
of the Prabhákara School of Mimamsa philosophy by Nandiévara. 
Re. 1-4 


14- vmegrewras— With an unpublished commentary called Sükti by 
the famous Naiyayika Jagadisa Tark&laükara, and a new commentary 
on Sükti and Bengali elucidation by the editor. Rs. 2 


To be had of 


THE SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD, 
Shambazar, Calcutta, 
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Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes 
By Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Royal Octavo, Pages 363. Rs, 6. 


The Hypothesis. , = 
_ The Cult of World- Forces in Pre-Confucian China and Pre-Sakyan India.— 
(B. C. 700) Ekam (he One Supreme Being) Pluralism in God-lore Folk- 
Religion, 


Confucius the historian and Sakyaximha jhe Philosopher.— The Agso 
 Encycdlepaedists (7th-sth Century B. C.. he Peers of Confucius, e 
Prers of Sakyasimha Relativity of Religion Asiatic Positivism. 

The Religion of Empire Buildin -—Neutrality and Electicism (B.C. 350-100 
B. C.) Imperialism and Laisser Faire Hindu Bushido and Indo Damashii, 
Intetnationalism Western Asin and India Central Asia and China, General 
Culture, 

The God-lore of China and Jndia under the First Emperors (B.C. iio 109 
B. C.) Progress in Hagialogy and Mythology and Invention of New Deities, 
Diverse God-lores Deification of Men as ‘Avatiitia Images as- Symbols, In 
China, In India, 

The Birth of Buddhism —(B. C. 159 A. D. 100) Introduction of. Budda- 
Cult into China Exit Sakya Enter Buddha and His host, The Psychology 
of Romantic Religion Spiritual Exercise of Iran and Israel, Thé Balance 
of Accounts" in International Philosophy "The Middlemen" in Indo-Chinese 
Intercourse, The Tartars in World-History Graeco-Buddhist Iconography. 

A Period af so-called Anarchy in China—(A. D, 220-618) Comparative 

hronology and Comparative History, Chinese Religious Development The 
E The “Beginning of d World-Power.—(A. D ) 

j Ming i lindu Culture as World-Power—{A. D. 3oo-6o 
“World-sense’’ and Colonising Enterprise "l'artarisation of Aryanised Dravi- 
dians Caste-System and Military History Devotional Eclecticism Pauranic. 
Synthesis Jainism Shaivaism Vaishnavism Buddhism mixed up with other 
lams The Age of Kalidasa. 

tht Augustan Age of Chinese Culture —(A. D. 600-1250) The Glorious 
“Middle Ages” of Asia, Enter Japan and Saracen, Expansion of Asia, The 
World-Tourists of Mediæval Asin, Sino-Indic, Sino-Islamic, and Sino-Japanese 
Sea-borne ‘Trade Indianisation of Confucianism, à 

Japanese Religions Consciousness, — Toleration. and Liberty of Conscience, 
Shinto, the so-called Swadeshi Religion, ‘The Cult of Worlid-Forces in the 
Land of Kami The Threefold Basis of Asiatic Unity, 

Sine-fapanese Buddhism and Neo-Hinduism The Alleged Extinction of 
Buddhism in India The Bodhisattva-cult in China, Japan and India i-tsang, 
Jizo, Avalokiteswara The Buddhism of China and Japan euphemism for 
ipaiva cum-Shaktaism Neo-Hinduism in Tians-Himalayan Asia Modern 

induism. | 


Epilogue: The Study of Asiatic Sociology. 
PANINI OFFICE, ALLAHABAD. 


[ wi ] 
Kautilya, His Social Ideal and Political Theory 


VoL. I. 
Containing a critical analysis of the Art of Government by Kautilya, 
Page 318 Demy * Price 7/8 
BY 


NARAYAN CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAYA M, A. 
Lecturer, in History and. Anthropology, Calcutta University 


Hindu Polity and Political Theories 
VoL. I. 
Discusses the history of the evolution of Hindu Political life and 
speculations regarding the state, its dates and functions, 
Double Crown, Page 328, Price R«. 8/ 
Bv 
NARAYAN CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAYA M. A. 
Lecturer in. History and Anthropology, Calcutta. University 


To le had of :— 
Messrs. R,. CAMBRAY & CO. 
15, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 
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Works of Dr. BALKRISHNA. M. ^. PH. D. 
|. Commercial Relations between India and England 
(Routledge, London) i nee Rs, 12/- 


2. The Industrial Decline in India - 
e cR 9) 


Rs. 9]- 


3. Demands of Democracy * 


To be had of :— 
Messrs. D. B. TARAPOREVALA § SONS, Bomnay. 


AND 
THE ARYA BHANU PRESS, KOLHAPUR. 
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OTHER WORKS OF DR. BALKRISHNA 


(IN ENGLISH) 
L Commercial Relations between India and England 


(Routledge, London) 1924 n Rs. -/t4 
2. The Industrial Decline in India. 1917 ... Rs 3/- 
$. From the Counter to the Crown ; or A study of 
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Maskari as an Epithet of Gosala 


The chief figure and striking personality i in the history 
of the Ajtvikas is Gosála or Gosala, He is described in 
Pali as a Makkhali, and in ardha-M&gadbt a& a 
—— ds in Mamkhaliputta, Baddhaghoga has fancifally 
Ajivika his- traced the origin of the epithet Makkhali to a 
oF: Bud- warning expressed in the words “Mā khali,” 
—— no “See that you do not stumble,"* He has relat- 
origin of ed also a story to give his etymological inge- 
E e nuity a stamp of truth, and the story related by. 
him about Gosala is suggestive of a second ety- 
mological derivation of Makkhali from “Mamkhali,” “One 
who stumbled upon a muddy ground." Gosila was a slave, 
wa are told, in the household of a rich man. He, while 
walking on a muddy ground with an oil-pot in his hands, 
stumbled through carelessness and began to run away in fear 
of his master. The latter, pursuing him, caught the edge 
of his garment, and he letting go his cloth, fled away naked 
(acelako hutva). He walked carelessly in spite of his master’s 
warning “Tata, ma khali,” “My dear man, take care lest you 
stumble." 


1 Manoratha-Parant, Siamese edition, part 1, p. 523: Makkhalitt 
“Ma khali” ti vacanam upadaya evam laddhanamo titthakaro. 
2 Sumaigala-Vilasini, P. T. S. ed,, 1, p. 144;  Hoernle's transla- 
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object is to signify that the deity concerned isa male god as 
distinguished from a devadAità or a goddess (lit. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation one may 
proceed to show that the compound Mamkhaliputta implies no 
more than that Gosala himself, as a member of the male sex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was a Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Pali is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamkhaliputta or Mankhaliputra in. Jaina literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Gosala himself was a -manly 
Makkhali or Mankhali apart. froim any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional career, 

Coming back to Buddhaghogn’s explanation of the origin 
of Gosala's epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 
“rae earlier authority to rely upon, His explanation 
Buddha- is born of fancy. Gosala was called Makkhali 
ghosas ex- because he stumbled upon a maddy ground in 
Sey g walking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands in 
spite of hia master's timely warning, “Tata, mā khali,” “My 
dear man, see thab you do not stumble," Such is the curious 
lucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries his skill in devising plausible or seemingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet, Buddhaghosa 
was not aware of the fact that Gosala’s epithet was known as 
Maskart to the compilers of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Pali equivalent of Maskari would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari, Makkhali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha- 
Magadhi. Rsigiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, 
The Pali equivalent of Rsigiri would be Isigiri. The Isigili- 
sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so, The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special reason, which is clearly stated in the 
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Buddhist Sutta. With the phonetie change the name acquired 
locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. "Isi gilatl ti 
Isigili", *We call the hill a Hermitswallower because it 
swallows the hermits’. In order to translate Isigili into 
Sanskrit or Pali preserving in tact the implication of the 
local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 
descriptive name Resigili-giri to substitute for quondam 
Rsigiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that Makkhali 
or Mamkhali was a phonetic variation of Maskarl a com- 
mentator proceeds to divine an etymology, the result, as 
expected in the case will be “we call him a Makkhali 
because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 
master's warning Ma khali”, or.‘‘we call him a Mamkhaliputta 
because his father was a Momkhali or professional _Mamkha’ 
—a faney-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili.” The fact simply is that Gosala was known to his 
contemporaries as a Maskart, 
Let us enquire why Gosila was called a Maskari. Tn the 
Harsacarita,! the Maskaris are mentioned ns 
Why Gos&la representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
was called : — 
a Maskart, the commentary with the parivräjakas. The 
Amarakoga® counts the Maskaris among the five 


classes of Samnyüsins. Püàpini's Sütra, VI. 1 154, — 


the following deseription of the Maskaris :— 
"Maskara-Maskaripau — Vepu-Parivràjakayoh." “The 
Maskar1 who carries the maskara is the Parivrijaka who 
carries the bamboo-staff.”* 
The import of Pagini’s grammatical aphorism is — 
“The Maskari is the parivrajaka or Indian wanderer who 


carries the maskara or bamboo-staff about him." Now comes 


the turn of the commentators, of Pmteijali, Kaiyata and 


Vámana-Jayüditya to make comments and glosses bringing 


r Hargacarita, Nirnaya Sügara Press ed., VIII, p. 265. 

2 Amarakosa, VII, 5, 42. | 

3 The literal rendering of the Sätra would ;be: — ind 
— — 
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out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, under 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery, First, 
Patañjali in his Mahabhisya, says: “How does a Parivrijaka 
come to be known as a Maskarig The epithet Maskeri 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix ini in 
the sénse of matup which conveys such meaning as ‘haviug, 
‘possessing.’ What is then the explanation? A Parivršjska 
is called a Maskari not because he has as an external sign a 
maskara or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment, "! 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pradipa, says: Maskara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘Ma krta,’ ‘Don’t get things done,’ 
Maskari is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the people, 
saying, to begin with, *Don't get this done," Don't get this done', 
and to conclude with, ‘ ‘tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace.’ 
Maskari is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
maskara which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle mā (don’t) preceding karoteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-sound before & and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel à in ma."? 

Thirdly, Vamana and Jayfditya in their Kasika, say: 
“The words maskara and maskari in Panini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as veyw and parivrajaka following them. 


t Katham Maskari  parivrájaka iti? Ininaitan matvarthtyena 
siddham:  Maskaro' syástiti Maskart Na vai maskaro yasyasti ti, 
Maskarl parivrajakah. Kim tarhi? “Ma krta karmani, śāntir vah 
$reyasi" ty áháto Maskart parivrajakah, Panini’s Sūtra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ájtvikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, 1912, P. 270. 

2 Maskara 'Mà krte'ti, “Ayam mà krta, ayam mà krte' ty upa- 
kramya Sántitah kamya-karma-parihüpir yusmakam éreyasi" ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate, Máü-pürvàát karoter inb, Sui-àgamo, Máüo hrasvaá 
ca nipátyete, 
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The word maskara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonie advent of s sound combined with ka following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the suffix iné 
added to maskara, into which it is changed, it means a 
parivrajaka or sn ascetic of the Wanderer class, Thus 
maskara means a bamboo-staff, and maskari, a parivrijaka. 
‘A maskari is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him’—what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
swallower. Makari denotes the sea, Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain maskara as a shortening 
from the negative particle mà (not) preceding the verbal 
` expression karote} (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in ma, The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is ealled 
a maskara because nothing is to be done thereby, It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, maskara is used as a synonym of 
danda (rod or staff), In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskari in the sense of parivrajaka, with suffix 
ini added to maskara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskari because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,’ 
and is called a parivrajaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, ‘Do not perform actions, since 
quietness is better for you.’ "? 

“Maskara is that by which nothing can be done,” 
“‘Maskarl is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, il 


r Maskaramaskarin ity etau yathüsamkhyag venau parivrüjake- 
ca nipatyete. Makara-Sabdo hy avyutpannam pratipádikam. Tasya 
venav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti, Maskaro venuh, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Venu-parivrajakayor iti kim? Makaro grahah, 
Makar! samudrah. Kecit punar atra way upapade karoteh karane 
@epratyayam api nipátayanti manas ca hrasvatvag swt ca. Mà kriyate 
yena pratisidhyate sa maskaro vegul. Venugrahanam ca pradarsanár- 
tham anyatrápi bhavati *maskaro danda' it. Parivrajake 'pi many upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, mano hrasvatvamp, swt ca tathaiva. - 
Mákarapa-áilo Maskari, karmapavaditvàt parivrájaka ucyate, | 
tvevam aha: “Ma kuruta —— dantir vah Sreyasi” ti—Kasika o1 
Payini vi, 1,154 Y= - — gë, 
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saying to them, ‘Do not trouble yourselves, do not trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you." According 
to a famous dietum in the Manu Samhità, “Meat is that which 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafter.”2 Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous,  Püpini's 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
maskara originally meant something producing a cracking 
‘sound, the onomatopostic mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by maskara the bamboo-pole, the. bamboo- . 
staff, or the bamboo-rod. The quoted Süira of Püpini 
enables us to ascertain that Gosála was called a Maskari 
because he was a wandering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gogala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskari in the sense of a parivrijaka or Indian wander: 
Eun ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
to say that Simply the staff, about hin? The quoted Sütra 

a as of Pāņini and its comments leave us wholly in 
eae the dark as to the historical connection of the 
— Ajtviks with the Maskari. What is evident 
—— therefrom is that Maskari is a synonym of pari- 

ži vrüjaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 
frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrüjakas * In 
the Aranyakünda of the Ramayana, Ravana is said to have 
concealed himself in the guise of a raktámbaradhara Pari- 
vrajaka, or an Indian wandering. ascetic putting on red 
garment, In the Bhattikivya where we have a longer 


1 Manu-Samhita, V.s5; “Mam sa bhakgayita’mutra, yasya mimsam 
ihàdmy aha." 
2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought. 
3 Ramayana, III. 49. 8-9: 
Dagasyo vimsatibhujo babhiva kganadacarah / 
Sa Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihüya tat / / M 
Pratipede svakam rüpam Rávago ráksasádhipaly / —— MW 
Raktambaradharas tasthau striratnam preksya Maithilim Ms 
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description of his disguise, Ravana is represented to have 
approached Sit& in the garb of an ascetic with the vow of the 
Maskari, the expression Maskari-vrata being explained by 
Mallinatha as meaning Parivrüjaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivr&jaka. The personal characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the Kavya goto show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Tridandi class, The 
description runs as follows : 

"After Laksmana had gone off, Ravana with his body ` 


` purified by ablution, with eleansed teeth, with a éikhā or 


top-knot in whieh his hair-locks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of aksa, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a Jakgika-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with a 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
danda or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow of the Maskarr, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at, showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Sita, saying, ‘Be happy.’ ”} 

In a similar description in the J@naki-harana of Kumara- 
daiwa (A. D, 725), Sita is said to have seen in the hermitage 
a Maskari who was a vaunting Ajivika with his head 
adorned with high-bound matted hair.2 | 


f. Bhattikavya, V. 61-64 : 
Gate tasmin jala-éucih guddhadan Rávapal éikhi / 
Jaüjapüko' ksamalavan dhárayan mrdalábunah // * 
Kamandalu·kapalena sĩrasa ca mrjavata / > 
Samvastrya laksike vastre mátrám sambhágdya dandavan // 
Adhtyan nátmavid vidyám dharayan Maskari-vratam / 
Vadan bahvanguli-sphotam bhrüksepam ca vilokayan / / 
Samdidarsayisuh sáma nijuhnüsuh ksapatatam / 
Caükramáván samágatya Sttàám üce ‘sukhā bhava’ Ii 

2 Janakrharana, X. 76: j 
Dambhajivikam uttuigajata-mandita-mastakam | 
Kaficin Maskarigam Sita dadaréiéramam agatam // 
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Thus we see that the Parivrajaka who is described in the 
Ramayana as a raktambaradhara or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikfivya as an ascetic with the vow 
of the Maskari, with hair-locks fastened in a top-knot (sikh), 
clad in the lacdyed garment (liksika vastre), provided with 
the staff (dandavan), and reading the books of the knowledge 
of selt (adhiyan àtmavid-vidy&m) or studying, as explained by 
Mallin&tha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Jünakl- 
haraya as w Maskarī who was a vaunting Ajlvika with high- 
bound matted hair (uttunga-jata), In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Ravana's disguise Mallinatha points out that the ascetic con- 
cerned was, and must have been, a Parivrajaka of the 
Tridandi or Triple-staff class, characterised by the 4i&Aa, and 
could not have been ong of the Ekadandi or One-staff class* 
as the latter had mo éi£há for a characteristic external sign, 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with Mallinatha's comments 
we find that Ajivika was a synonym of Maskari in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of Parivrajaka of the 
'TridapdI, and not of the Ekadandi class. 

The Rüm&yanic raktambaradhara, meaning the wearer of 
red (lac-dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
raktapata, meaning one of scarlet robe, In Külakaecarya's first 
lis& quoted by Utpala for explaining Var&hamihira's list in his 
Brhajjataka, the Raktapata as a class of ascetics is distingui- 
shed from the Tapasika, the Kapálika, tlie Ekadandt, the Yati, 
the Caraka and the Ksapanaka.? In Varahamihira’s own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the Sakya (Buddhist), the 
Bhiksu,the Vrddhagrivaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrantha (Jaina) 
and the VanyaSana.* Utpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Var&hamihira's list with the Ekadand!, the Sakya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhiksu with the Samnyast, (and according 


t Dandavin tridandity arthab, athava &ikhity uktam, ekadandinah 
sikhibhavat. 

2&3 Brhajjitaka, XV. r. See the extract quoted by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, together with Utpala's comments, in L,A., 1911, p. 287. 
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to another reading, with the Parivr&jaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
$rávaka with the K&pülika, the Caraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna Ksapanaka and the Vanyü- 
$ana with the Tapasvi (Tapasa),!  Silüüka, in his commentary 
on the Sütrakrtanga, represents the Ekadapdt or Single-staff 
Indian ascetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, as noticed by Prof, Jacobi, the views of the 
Saikhya philosophy.? 

It may be inferred from Pataijali’s and others’ comments 
on the quoted Sitra of Panini that a& Maskari was a Pari- 
vrajaka who carried about him a bamboo-staff, or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non-action or rest, which is to say, thab 
& Maskari was a Parivrijaka of the Ekadandt or Single-staff 
class. The Parivrüjaka of the Tridandt or Triple-staff class, 
according to his description in the Manu-Samhita,® was a 
Brahmanist ascetic who carried about him the tridanda, the 
first danda as a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one asa symbol of regulation of mind. The Ajivika cannot 
be mistaken for the Parivrijaka of Ekadandt or Tridandt 
class, and that for the following reasons :— 

(1) The Parivrijaka of Ekadandt or Tridandi class is 
Ajivika the orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 
cannot be point, while the Ajivika is the heterodox, In 
See ree thie Kautiliya or Kautaltya Arthasüstra, the 


with 
Parivrajaka, Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivikas and the like 


1 Sakyo raktapatah......Ajivikad caikadandi......Bhiksur bhavati 
Samnyasi jiieyah...... Vrddhasravakah Kapali......Carako Cakradharah 
Nirgrantho Nagnah Ksapagakah...... Vanyásanah Tapasvt, 

" 2 Comments on the Sütrakrtaüga, L. 1. 3. 14, 11. 6. 46. Jacobi's 
Jaina-Sütras, part IT, pp. 245, 417, foot notes, 
3 Manu-Samhiti, XII, to-11: 
^ Vàágdando' tha manodagdah kayadandas tathaiva caf 
Yasyaite nihità buddhau Tridanditi sa ucyate// 
Tridandam etan niksipya sarvabhütegu manavah/ 
Kamakrodhau tu samyamya tatah siddhim niyacchati// 
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are classed as ‘ergala-pravrajitas, untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-contaet, * : 

- (2) In the Samaiiiaphala Sutta, Gosüla himself ia re- 
presented as distinguishing, in his own words, the Ajivikas 
from the Parivrajakas. ? 

(8) In the Anguttara Nikiya list the Ajtvika or Ajivaka 

is mentioned apart from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajnka) and 
the Tedandika (Tridand!), as also from the Nigantha (Jains), 
the Mondasiivaka, the Jatilakea, the Magandika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka, the Gotamaka and the Devadhammika,* 
- (4) In the Culla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the Anguttara-Nikaya list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Paribbājaka (Parivrājaka), asalso from 
the Nirgrantla, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka.3 

(5) In Maüdhavacandra's commentary on the Triloka- 
sira, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Parivr&jakas nre distinguished, according to their external 
characteristics, as Ekadandi and Tridagdi,*® while in the text 
itself the Carakas and the Parivrüjakas are distinguished 
from the Ajivikas as persons striving for the Brahma state 
from those striving for the Aeyuta,* In Viranandi's Acüra- 
sära, another lator Jaina work written in the Canarese 
country, we read: “The Parivrit (Parivrijaka) aspires to 


1  Arthafüstra, p. 199: Sakyajivakadin vrsala-pravrajitin, 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 54: ekiina-paiifiasa Ajtva-sate (Ajivaka- 
sate), eküna-pafifiasa Paribbajaka-sate. 

3 Ahnguttara Niküya, III, p. 276, quoted and discussed by T. W. 
Rhys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, IT, pp. 220-222, a5 
also in his Buddhist India; and with new identifications in Barua's 
History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part III, 

4 Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174. The list really contains six names 
as will be shown passim. 

5 Comments on the Triloka-Sára, verse 545: Ekadandi-Tridandi- 
lakganah, quoted by Pathak in L.A., 1912, p. gt, 

6 Triloka-Sara, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in IA, 1912, p. 91: 
Caraya ya Patera Bambo’ ti, Amcuda-padomti Ajrva, 
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go as far as Brahmakalpa, the Brahma-realm, in spite of 
his austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsive to 
human sight, aspires to go up to Sahasrirakalpa, the 
Sahasrira-realm (which is but another name of Aecyutapada 
or  Acyutskalpa".'! | Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Culla-Sthan&da-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation: “The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahmaloka, the Brahma-world; that of the Tépasas 
(Hermits), Abhasvaraloka, the Radiant-world; that of the 
Paribbüjakas (Parivrijakas), Subhakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
world; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), Anantamanasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while’ 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Baddha'a order, that is, to the followers of the Buddha,” 

(ü) In Sarojavajra's Dohükosa, which is n treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiyā doctrine written in about the 10th 
eentury A;p., the Ekadandis and the Tridandis are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramahamsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsnas 
and the Paramahamsas, the Hamsas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 


1 Acira-sara, VI. 127, quoted by Pathak in LA, 1912, p, 89: 
Parivrat Brahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravan api/ 
Ajivikah Sahasrirakalpamtam darganojjhitah// 

2 Papafica-Sidant, Siamese Edition, part IT, p. 13: Brahmana- 
nam hi Brahmaloko nittha eka nibbatti; Tapasinam Abhassara , 
Paribbajakinam Subhakinha ; Ajivakinam Anantamanaso'’ ti evam 
asaññi-bhavo, Imasmim sfisane pana Arahattam nitthd. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
this passage. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali accounts of the chance-meeting of the Buddha with Upaka: the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper of Anantajina, Here, perhaps,one 
may trace the origin and antiquity of Ananta-vrata prevalent — 
adays among the. Hindus, 13i 52 — —— 
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Paramahamsas by abnegating all that they have.! Here the 
Hamsas and the Paramahamsas are to be taken as represen- 
tatives of two grades of the Parivrajakas, 

(7) Bnddhaghoga in his comments on the Adguttara 
Nikaya list of religieux, distinguishes the Ajivaka from the 
Parivr&jaka as the naggapabbajita or naked retirer from 
the channa-paribbajaka or clothed wanderer,* The Buddhist 
commentator eleewhere represents the Ajivaka as the nagga- 
samanaka or naked recluse.* 

(8) According to the description of Rávapa's disguise 
in the Ramayana, the Parivrajaka is raktambaradhara the 
wearer of red garment. The Bhattikavya, as explained by 
Mallinatha, represents the Maskart as the Tridagdt Pari- 
vrajaka, clad in lac-dyed garment. The Bengali Prakrtivad- 
Abhidhán quotes a Sanskrit Sloka, in which both the Hamsa 
and the Paramahamsa arè described as raktavasana, the wearer 
of red garment,* The distinction between the Ekadandi and the 
tridapdt with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to Mallinatha, in the fact that the latter has #ikha, 
while the former has not. From these we can infer that 
whether Ekadandt or Tridandt, whether in the Hamsa or the 
Paramahamsa stage, the Parivrajaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
Anguttara-Nikaya, the Ajtvika is represented as the Acelaka?, 
By Acelaka Buddhaghosa understands niccela or magga, one 
without clothes, the naked one.® In the Lomahamsa-Jataka 


I Sarojavajras Dohàkosa: Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavavesefi vifiua 
hosa Hafisa uvesaf, Advayavajra says: Ekadandi-Tridandi Bhagava- 
vesam bhavati......yadvan na Paramahamsa-vegam bhavati tāvaj jůānam 
na labhyate sarvasannyasit. 

2 Manoratha-Pürant, Siamese Edition, part LT, p, 103. 

3 Papafica-Sidani, Siamese Edition, part I, p, 209: Ayiwake’ ti 
nagga-samanako. 

4 Prakrtivad-Abhidhan, suó voce Hamsa. 

5 Ahguttara-Nikaya, III, pp. 383-4. Sumargala-Vilasint, I, p, 162. 

6 Papafica-Sidani, Siamese ed., II, p, 67: Acelako’ ti miccelo, naggo. 
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we read that on being initiated into recluse life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an Acelaka.? 
That the Ajivika or Ájtvaka was once known ns the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Buddhist 
anecdotes, One of them as noted by Prof. D. R. Bliandarkar, 
records an instance, where a maid servant of Visikha's 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Bhiksus remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bodies to rain, that they were Ajivikas,? 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhiksus themselves seeing the Bhiksus of their own order 
coming naked to Srávasti, waylaid by robbers and deprived 
of their robes, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed.” We have seen that in the story related by 
Buddhaghoga, Gosila is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a naked ascetic.* 

(9) FKumaradšsa in his Jünaki-harana, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskari with high-bound matted hair (uttunga- 
jatà. In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskari, in whose garb, 
Ravana approached Sita, is described as sikhi, one with a 
sikha whereby Mallinatha distinguishes the Tridandi Pari- 
vrüjaka from the EkadandL According to Mallinaths, & 
Tridandt has sikha, while an Ekadandt has not. On the 
other hand, the Ajtvika is characterised by Buddhaghoga as 
nagga-pabbajita, naked retirer, as nagga-samaya, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmnanist, such as 
Aggika-Bharadvaja, Bharadvaja, the fire-worshipper, the 


I Jatakatthavannana, ‘edited by Fausbill, I, p. 390: Ajivika- 


pabbajjam pabbajitvi Acelake ahosi. 
2 VinayayMahavagga, VIII. 15.72-6; LA. 1912, pp. 288-289. 


3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Nissaggiya, VI. 2 ; L.A., 1912, p. 289. = 
4 anle p. 335. — 
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recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox.! In the Jaina 
Aupapatika-Sutra, the Ajtvika is described as mundiya-munda, 
one with shaven head, and as ghara-samudániya-samana, the 
recluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door. 
‘The fact that the Ajrvika has been classed with the 
Acelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 
' nents bo the category of the Parivršjaka. There is 
LM evidence to prove that, as n matter of fact, he 
Ájvika must belonged to this eategory. The distinetion be- 
SIUE Vit civem. the::Avclaks: (Ajtviks) snd’ the "Partes. 
the Parivri- jaka (Parivrüjska) is brought out thus in the 
Jk — Vinaya-Sutta- Vibhaga : "The Acelaka is the 
naked ascetic belonging to the entegory of the Parivrijaka, 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice.”8 The plain meaning of this 
passage is that the Acelaka Ajtvaka is no less a Parivrüjaka, 
than the Parivrajaka, strictly so called, the difference between 
them being that one is naked. and the other is clothed. 
Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind ? ‘The 
answer whieh can be given is—itis both, So far as they re- 
present two difterent bodies, two separate orga- 
A difference nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 
oe ts Seale: mimos objects, their difference is a 
difference in kind. . And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two States of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree, How is it:so ? 


I Sutta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction; — Tatr’ eva 
mundaka, tatr' eva samanaka, tatr' eva vasalaka titthahi, 

2 Aupapatika-Sitra, edited by Leumann, sec. 120, 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Piacittiya, 41. 1-2: Acelako nama yo koci 
paribbajakasamapanno naggo. Paribbijako namo bhikkhuii ca sama- 
nerañ ca fhapetva yo koci paribbájaka-samápanmno, Paribbajika nama 
bhikkhuniñ ca sikkhamanaü ca fhapetvà và kàci paribbajika-sama- 
panna, 
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First, ns to difference in kind, we read in the Culla- 
Niddesa: “The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Ajivika-attenders (supporters in society), the 


Difference : ] 
in kind Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 
why ç Jatilas to Jatila, the Parivrajakas to Parivrajaka, 


the Aviruddhakas to Aviruddhaka. The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Cow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudeva, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Pürpabhadradeva to Pirnabhadradeva, 
Manibhadradeva to Manibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, Naga to 
Naga, Suparna to Suparna, (Garuda), Yaksa to Yaksa, Asura, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, Maharaja to Mabhürája, 
the. Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, Brahma 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to Those are worthy of homage, are deities to them,"* Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
Varühamihira in his Brhajj&taka says: A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 


I Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174: Ájrvika-savakanam Ajivika-devata, 
Nigaptha-savakanam Nigantha-devata, Jatilasivakinam Jatila-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-levata, Aviruddbaka-savakanam 
Aviruddhaka-levata, Hatthivatikanam Hatthi-devata, Assavatikinam 
Asso, Go-vatikanam Go, Kukkura-vatikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanam Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikanam Baladevo, Puynabhadda- 
deva-vatikinam Punnabhaddadevo, Manibhaddadeva-vatikanam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, ‘Aggi-vatikiinam+ Aggi, Naga-vatikanam Nago, Suvanna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikanam Yakkho, Asura-vatikinam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikinam — Gandhabbo, Mahárája-vatikanam 
Maharajo, Candavatikn&am Cando, Suriya-vatikanam Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikànam'Indo, Brahmavatikinam Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disi. Ye yesam dakkhineyya te tesam devata. Cf, the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa, “Ve Ajivakavacanam sunanti sussusanti 


te Ájtvaka-savaki" "Ve yesam dakkhkiņeyyī ti ye ye Ajivakadayo 


disipariyosana yesam khattiyadinam deyyadhammanucchavyikg" (Culla- 
Niddesa-Commentary). ` = 
I, H, Qy JUNE, 1927 3 
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ab least one of them is powerful And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a Sakya, Ajtvika, Bhikgu, 
Vrddhasrávaka, Caraka, N irgraptha or Vanyāšana,! As the 
Commentator Utpala points out, Varahamihira made this 
“enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer Kalakacirya, 
‘in whose verse we are told that “a man becomes a Tüpasika, 
Kápalika, Raktapada, Ekadagdir, Yati, Caraka or Ksapayaka 
when the predominant planet is Sürya, Candra ete,” It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumérations 
that Utpala indentifies Vanyagana with Tapasika, Vrddha- 
Srávaka with Kapálika, Sakya with Raktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekadandin, Bhiksu with Yati or Parivrüjaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and Nirgrantha witli Ksapanaka, 
Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look into 
the passage in the Anguttara N ikàya and the corresponding 
. passage in Buddhaghoga’s Sumangala- Vilasiui 
— y? containing an exposition of Goéala’s doctrine 
—* of six abhajatis or prominent types of character, 
In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the types which 
is undoubtedly Gosala’s, while the illustrations given in 
it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajrvika 
as a humbug, © man with boastful pretensions, The 


1 Brhajjitaka, XV. 1, quoted together with Utpala’s comments 
by D. R, Bhandarkar in LA, 1912, p. 287. The gist given above 
is a quotation from Jéid, p. 288. Varahamihira’s - verses run as 
follows : 

Ekasthaié caturadibhir balayutair jata prthagviryagaih/ 

Sakyajivika-Bhiksu-Vrddha-Caraka Nirgrantha-Vanyasanih// 

Máheya-[üa-Guru-Ksapákara-Sita-Prabhakarinaih kramát/ 

Pravrajya balibhih sam parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

2 Kalakacarya’s verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

Tavasio Dinanahe, Camde Kāvāliam tahā bhaniam/ 
Rattavado Bhimisuye, Somasuve Eadandt a// 
Devagüru-Sukka-K opá-kamega Jai-Caraa-Khavanáim// 

3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 53. 
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enumeration itself is based upon a classification and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Red, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tirthaikaras Nanda, Vatsa, Krsa Saakrtya 
and Maskart Gosala are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Ajivikas and Ajivikas are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest, The attenders of the Acelakas, 
that is, of the Ajtvikas themselves who. are householders 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 


higher in purity than the Red or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 


who are ekagatakas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow, The Bhiksus (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Kantakavrttikas, or the Bhikgus, the Kantakavrttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing. higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rams, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer-stalkers, trappers, fish-catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity, 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, etc., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of pluce for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetios 
or recluses, In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Nirgranthas who are ekasafakas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajtvikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tirthankaras or acknowledged leaders 
and Srüvakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord. 
ing to Bnddhaghosa, the Bhikgus relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluaes? who are 
called kantakavrttikas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food,bedding and medicine) throwing 


1 Monoratha-Pürapi, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156:  Bhikkhü 
Kanhadhimutta samana nam’ete. — omm 


4 
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thorns into them, which is probably the same as to say, 
getting them distributed by the tickets of thorn (kantaka- 
salaka,).* As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the Kantakayritikas a distinct class of as- 
ceties is intended. Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must be ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhiksus 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Brahmanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist asceties in the fourth stage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati or 
Parivrajaka in the Dharma-Sitras and Dharma-Sastras, 
And by the Kantakavrttikas (accepting the reading Kantaka- 
vuttika) must have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
ona bed of thorns, that is, were kantakapassayika.2 But 
there is another reading giving the variant Kandakayuttika, 
Tt is very likely that kandaka is a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
Skt. kandaka or kanda, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called kaydakavuttika® because they subsisted upon kandas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamüla), 
It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Searlet type 
by the Nirgranthas, identifying them with those followers of 
Mahavira who are described in Jaina literatura as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them is ekagafakas, the recluses using just 
one garment, ééfaka denoting an outer garment, an upper 


r See Childers' comments on salàkabhatta, salakatthana and 
salakajanatthana swé vece salaka, 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 165; Majjhima-Nikaya, L p. 318 : Añguttara- 
Nikaya etc, ; Manoratha-Pürag i, Siamese Edition, II, p. 323 ; #amtatka- 
passiyi&o ti ayakantake và pakatikantake và bhiimiyam kottetva tattha 
cammam attharitvà thina-caükamádIni karotiseyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
scyyam kappeti This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
sumafgala-Vilásinr, Papafica-Südanl, etc, 

3 Cf Kupdikópanisad, verse 4; Wayu-bhakso ‘mbu-bhakso va 
vihitaih kandamilakaih, Kandaba may also be Awndike, cf, verse 9, 
Kundikam camasam gikyam trivigtapam upanahau, ^ — — — 
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robe, a tunic, mantle or cloak. Buddhaghoga’s explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpika followers of Mahavira, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the Digambaras, By 
ekaéataka@ Buddhaghosx understands the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag, or in the language of the Divyüvadana to cover 
their shame by a small rag hanging in front.* A Satake is 
not a small rag (dass) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khanda). If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
ekasdtaka recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of Pür$va or Pür$vanütha than with the followers 
of Mahavira. Our idea is that by the Ekasatakas were 
meant the Ekadandi Parivrijakus of the Paramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the Samnyasa-Upanisad in which we 
read: “The Paramahamsa is devoid of the hair-lock and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one ‘bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes,”* Malli- 
nütha rightly says that the nbsence of #iki@ is a point of 
distinction between the Ekadandin and the Tridandin. 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
abhijatis recognised in Gosala’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist liturature. We maintain that of these abAi- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and - 
the remaining five by the six grades of samnyāsa and the six 
classes of Samnyüsins, Átura and the six grades and tix classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upsnisads 
as the Sammnyñsa, the TuriyAtita and the Avadhüta. The 
six grades of samnydsa and the six classes of Samny&sins 


t Manoratha-Parant, Siamese Edition, II. p. 156. Eéasitaka ti 
eken'eva pilotika-khapdena purato paticchadanaka. 
2 Divyivadána, p. 370 ; purastal lambate dasa. 


3 Samnyáüsópanisad, 1:3: Paramahagsah  sikhayajfópavita- = 


rahitah paficagrhesu karapátro ekakaupinadhrah, éátim ekam ckam 2 
vaigavam dandam, ckasatidharo và bhasmo-ddhülanaparah. p 
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enumerated in these U panisads, particularly in the Samnyāsa 
are the Kuticaka, the Bahūdaka, the Hamsa, the Parama- 
hamsa, the Turiyñttta and the Avadhüta.! The Samnyüsins 
-ofthe first three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridandins ; have éikha or jata (matted hair), that is, 
are &i&hins or jatadhürins ; nnd are al] elothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb,—kaupina, éati or kantha,? “Tho Parama- 
hamsa Parivràjaka does away with #kha and sacred thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboo-staff, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the TuriyAtita or fifth grade or class becomes a digambara, 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Ayadhita or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule. 

As for the gradation of their nisthas or ultimates, we 
read in the Samnyasa Upanisad: *'Bhürloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the cripple-like worldly man. Bhurvarloka is 
the ultimate of the Kuticaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hamsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of tho Parama- 
hamsa, and Kaivalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatita and 
the Avadhitta.”3 his Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
Atura should, if he lives or wishes to live at all, practise 


1 Samnüásypanisad, 13:samnyasah sadvidho bhavatio: Kuticaka- 
Bahüdaka-Hamsa- aramahamsa Tnriyüttta-A vadhütaá ceti, 

2 Samnyiüsópanisad, 13. To prove that the Bahüdaka, too, is a 
Tridandin, read the Bhiksukópanisad : Bahüdaka nama Pridada. Ci. 
Yajñavalkyópanisad, Paramahamsa nama........ »tridandam kamag- 
dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram sikhām yajfiópavitam bahir anta 
cét yetat sarvam “Bhuh svahé” ti apsu parityajya atmanam anyicchet, 

. 3 Samnyasa-Upanisad,. sg: Aturo jivati cet krama-samnyäsah 
kartavyah............ Átura, Kuticakayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokan, Bahüda- 
kasya Svargalokah. Hamsasya Tapolokah, Paramahamsasya Satya- 
lokah. Turiyáttta-vadhütayoh svatmany eva Kaivalyyam svarüpasan- 
dhanena bhramara-kita-nyayavat, ' 
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nbnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atura and the six grades and 
classes of sainyása and Samnyüsins can be brought into line 
with the six abhijatis and the six nisthàs: 


Abhijati Samnyüsa | Nisthii 
Krsna. Atura Bharloka 
Nila Kuticaka Bhuvarloka 
Lohita Bahüdaka Svarcaloka 
Haridrá Hamsa Tapoloka 
Sukla Paramahamsa Satyaloka 


| Turiyütita (Saniyama) — 
Paramasukla Avadhüta ( Monti a) } Kaivalya | 


The Bhiksuka and Satyayaniya Upanisads recognise just 


four grades or classes of Bhiksus or Parivrajakas, namely, ` 


the Kuticaka, the Bahfidaka, the Hamsa and the Parama- 
hamsa,! The Bhiksus or Parivràjakas of the first" three grades 
or classes have sitha or ja[aà, wear yajRópavita, the sacrificiál 
thread, and carry ftridayda, the triple-staff ; they are, in 
short, the Tridandins. The Paramahamsas have no #kha, 
appear as munda or shaven-headed,? dispense with the 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo staff, or simply 
one staff; they are, in short, the Ekadandins. According 
to the Satyayantya Upanigsad, these four grades of the 
Parivrüjakas are all Visnulingin, concerned as they are 
with the continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their charecteristics 
or behaviours, external and internal.” We have seen that 


T Bhiksuka-Upanisad ; Atha Bhiksügam moksarthinam Kuticaka- 
Bahüdaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsaé ceti catvárah. Satyayaniya Upanisad 
11: Kuticako Bahüdako Hamsah Paramahamsa ity ete Parivrüjakaá 
caturvidhà bhavanti, : 

z Yajñavalkya:Upanisad, + : Parivršt vivarpavasi mundah. 

3 Satyayantya-Upanisad, 11: Sarva ete Visnuliñginab...... 7 
Kuticako Bahüdakaš càpi Hamsab Paramahamsa iti vrtyà ca bhinna. 


_ KI , 
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the Paramahümsas or Parivrüjakas of the fourth grade are 
sémbara or clothed, and are either ekaéafidhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajñavalkya Upanisad, the Parivrat of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Samnyasin who is a Brahmavid, having the know- 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhüy&üya bhavati)! The Paramahamsa-Parivrajake-U panisad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth, The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
Upanisads as the Jāgrat (W aking) the Svapna (Dreaming), 
the Susupti (Sleeping) and the Turtya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the Turiyatita and Avadhiita being the natural culmination 
of the Turtya, We have seen that on reaching the Turtya- 
tita stage the Paramhamsa Parivrajaka becomes digambara 
or nude, and munda or shaven, We maintain that the Ajivika 
or Ajivaka is inline with the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka of 
the Turiyatita stage. The proposed identification can be 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six abhijatis, the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
Sukla (White), and the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Paramahamsa- Pari- 
vr&jaka-Upanisad, is sukladhyanaparayana, given to medita- 
tion on the natare of. pure soul, on reaching the Turiyñtita 
stage. The Avadhüta is the dying state of n Turtyátita,? If 
80, the Ajivika Tirthaükaras, Nanda, Vatsa, Kréa, Sümkriya, 
and Maskari Gosála, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Paramasuklabhijati), can be identified with the 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakas in the Avadhüta stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Hamsa to represent indis- 


I Yàájüavalkya-Upanisad, 1 : Sa samnyási Brahmavid iti, 

2 Turiyatita-Upanisad : sarvam . vismrtya Turlyatita-vadhiita- 
vesenadvaitanisthaparah pranavatmakatvena dehatyagam karoti yah 
so’ vadhütah, / : d cute 
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criminately two stages, the Hamsa and the sambara-Parama- 
hamsa, and the digambara-Paramahamsa, to represent indis- 
criminately two stages, the Turiyatita and the Avadhüta, the 
four grades.of aseeties, into which the. six grades are thus 
reduced, ean be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhaghoga, as will be evident from the subjoined 
table :— 

Grade in the Grade in Buddha- Ultimate in Buddha- 


Upanisad list ghoga's list ghosa's list 
Kuticaka Brahmana Brahmaloka 
Bahüdaka Taipasa Abhasvara 
Hamsa Parivrajaka Subhakrtsna 
Paramahamsa Ajivaka Anantamanasa 


As for the identification of the Kuficaka with the Brüh. 
mana, let us compare the personal representatives of both 
and see if there are any common names. The Bhikguka- 
Upanisad mentions Gautams,  Bhüradvüja, Yajñavalkya, 
Vasistha and the like as representatives of the Kuficakas.! 
The Paramatthajotika, the commentary on the Sutta 
Nipata, mentions Canki, Taruksya, Puskarasadi, Jānaŝsruti, 
A$valüyana, Vasistha, Ambastha, Uttara-Mánava and the 
rest as representatives of the Brahmapas,! Here Vasistha 
is à common name, 

As for the identification of the Paramahaipsa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahamsa of the Turiyatita grade, with the Ajivakn, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhiksuka-Upanisad 
mentions Samvartaka, Árugi, Svotaketu, JadaBhnrata, Datta- 
treya, Suka, Vamadeva, Haritaka and the like and the Yajña- 
valkya-Upanigad mentions Samvartaka, Arugi, Svetaketu, 
Dirvasi Rbhu, Nidagha, Dattitreya, Suka, WVümadeva, 


I Bhikguka Upanisad: Kubicaka nama’ Gautama-Bharadvaja- 
Yajiavalkya-Vasisthad ayah, | 

2. Paramatthajotika, Il, pp. 372-373 * Brikman padasila vuddini 
ti ettávata: Camki- Tárakkha-Pokkharasati- Janussoni-àdayo dasseti.,.... 
evan Assalayana-Vasitiha-Ambattha-Uttaramanavakadayo dasseti. 

L H, Q, JUNE, 1927 4 
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Haritaka and the like as representatives of the Parama- 
hamsas, In the Avadhüta and Sri-Jabala-Darsana-U panisads, 
munivara-Sümkrti is introduced as the disciple of mahayogi- 
Avadhita Dati&treya.* In the Aksi-Upanisad, Sümkrti him- 
self is represented as the teacher.* Thus it can be proved 
that Samkrti, too, is a representative of the Paramalamsas 
of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Aüguttara- 
Nikáya and Buddhaghoga's Sumangala-Vilasini, Samkicca, 
Samkrtya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajtvika Tirthankaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parama- 
Sukla or Avadhüta. In the Paramatthajotik&, the six 
Sramana teachers, Parana Kasyapa, Maskart Gośñla, Kakuda 
Kātyāyana, Ajita Kesakambalin, Safjaya Vairátiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jiatrputra are all represented as Tirthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthankaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachers, Jñštrputra (Mahavira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajtvikas,* 

_ "Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asoka's Pillar Edict 
and in the Paramatthajotika as ihe Brihmana and the 


I Bhiksuka-Upanisad : Paramahamsa nama Samvartak-Áruni-Sveta- 
ketu- Jada Bharata-Dattátreya-Suka. Vamadeva - Háritaka - prabhrtayah. 
Yajhavalkya-Upanisad : Paramahamsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-Durvasa- Rbhu-Nidagha-Dattatreya-Suka:Vamadeva-Haritaka-pra 
bhrtayo 'vyaktaliiga avyaktacarah. | 

2 Avadhüta-Upanisad : Sámkrtir Bhagavantam Dattátreyam pari- 
sametya  papraccha, Sri-Jábàla-Daréana-Upanisad, 1-2: Dattatreyo 
mahayog! Bhagavan bhitabhavanah A ¿Á 
Tasya &isyo munivarah Samkrtir nama bhaktiman. 

3 Aksi-Upanisad, 1t : Sámkrtir Bhagavan. 

4 Paramatthajotika, II. PP. 372-373: tattha 7itthiya ti Nanda- 
Vaccha-Samkiccehi adipuggalehi tihi titthakarchi kate ditthititthe 
jaté, tesaip sdsane pabbajità Püraga-Kas sapádayo cha sattharo, Tattha 
Náthaputto Nigaptho, avasesa Ajivika. | 
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Ajivika,! or in Gosala's doctrine and in the Jaina works 
written in the Canarese country as the Ajivaka and the 
Parivrajaka, the latter mentioning the Ekadandin and the 
Tridandin as two divisions, grades or classes of the Pariyra- 
jaka, It is truely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
Parivrajaka can aspire to go as far as Brahmakalps in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivika, though he is repulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far ns Sahasrürakalpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Acyutapada. 

B. M. Barva 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was n great nnd widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India. It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration, We now possess a few facts which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Eastern and Southern 
India there came a pulsation of a new life which acquired 
fresh strength in course of time, Ganeda, Danujemarddana and 
the Rajas of Tripurà and Vana-Visnupura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of Mithila, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Rajputana 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. | 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious history. There are a few references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians, As these may be found useful, I record them 
in this article, 


r Pillar Edict VII: Babhanesu Ajivikesu, Paramatthajotika, II, 
pP. 372-373. See Barna’s Agoka Edicts in New Light, pp, 5-11. 
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Let us first turn to political history, Vijayanagara is 
also known as Vidy&ünagara in later Bengali works, It is 
recorded in the Caitanya-earit&mnrta that Purusottamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470-97 4.0.), onee conquered Vijayanagara 
in battle, and took away its royal throne known as the 
mayikya-simhasana, 
 Bevom ami twotux om s) ONE atmi fafs tma sia fntetns | 

oe os falar afar mata Ó NETS ugbra: ats cae wea Its Agee w: 

It is also recorded in the sawe work. that the image of 
Kreps known as Sakgi-gopala and at first brought down to 
Vidyānagara from Vrndāvana was now removed by Puru- 
sottamadeva to Cuttuek. vcce ctia sfa qina AA. 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Little Known Chapter 
of Vijayanagara History ofan invasion of the Telingana coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Orissa,” 

It was during the reign of Pratāparadra of Orissa (1497- 
1540 a.c.) that we come across events not recorded else- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles, On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country as far ag 
Setubandha Rameswar” (A. Sterling—JRAS,, 1831). On the 
authority ofthe Caitanya Ch. we know that Ramananda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidy&nazara :— | 

Mw Wc ORTU) Bice) feet sca chori fagitta 1— 166 334 
This officer of the king testifies to his power nnd prowess in 
an eloquent language (which reminds us of the style of inscrip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named Sri-Jac ha-vallabha- 
natatka— 

Talal fas) wafers orem: erm — cura energia aR 
w. wx #matgfufaaa: njim niiwcs i, wmmqsarnfeaeqfaq w cqr crear i— q w: ya. 

So we may give some eredit to the statement in the 
Caitanya Bhagavata, and the Caitanya-Mangala (of Jayü- 
nanda) whieh are unanimous in recording that Pratüparudra 

attacked Vijayanagara about 1510 A.G, I here quote the texts— 


CARTE Ga iE Artsa | qena fela frae i 
EEr RE RRA, asa arg ad ARA ataia ed a3 
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Either this attack or à fresh one is hinted at by Jay&nanda who 
says that Prat&parudra onee thought of attacking the Muslim 
king of Gour, but on the intimidation of Caitanyadeva ha 
gave ap the project, and proceeded to attack Vijayanagara 
instead : 


once Ses sea tise cm ate * * * 
aater otip fais sA esi spo faf omn dnd xim à 
amt cipa Sica ata Steins ^ * è 

* * * ey Rafa ex mf] aratra | 
«2 a5 ate l we OCS 1 fases cop afini Tw 1 15:3. (engin) 


Now, we give the following points which show that Vijaya- 
nagara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time, 
All scholars aid: spiritually minded people visited it asa 
place of pilgrimage. The itineraries of Nity&nandn and Cai- 
tanya included Vijayanagara amongst other well-known places 
(Cattanya O. and | Bh). — 9 erg sica fret am its Led m] 

As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along with others 

in a passage in connection with a digoijayt paydita who 

visited Nadia when Caitanyadeva was a teacher in his tol— 
cts, farts, fiw, st), Sty ef | cong, Clay, 25, cm SIN Fa) 

"ens, farra, speed Jfa aa maa wire vx  üfj--ax * 

Bengal took its cae «of neo-Vaisgavism from Southern 
India, The Bengal School of Vaignavism was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect, The line of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gawraganoddesa Dipiha :— 

Maddvicarya‘> Padmanabhacirya> Narahari > Dvijamadhava> Akgobha 

^ Jayatirthaka s Iianasindhu'- ehay yas sas SS sa 
ayadharma Or Jayadhvaja (according to genea ü 

Me Uma) > and —— ——— E Madhavendra 

Purt- I$vara Purt Caitanyadeva. 

What made Vijayanagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaignavas waa perhaps its connection with VY aa vari- 
ously known as Vyñsaraja or Vyüsayogin, He lived from 1446 
to 1539 a.c. (The life of Sri Vgl Venkoba Rao, 1926). 
He became the guru of the kings of Vijayanagara, and “was at 
the head of what was practically a Hindu University in Penu- 
gonda and Vijayanagara for a pariod of about fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 A.D, (Journal of the Mythie Soeiety, Oot., 1924). 
It ia recorded in the Gauraganoddeéa dipika that Vyasatirtha 
was the author of the Vignusamhità which was valued by the 
Vuignavas of the Bengal, t 
^ Thuas we find that Vijsyanuzara plays no mean part in the. 


chronicles preserved by the Bengalis. |. 
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The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 
Technique and Composition of Amarüvati 


The insignificant village of Amarivati, in the Kistna 
distriet of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for iis exquisite treasures of plastic art, Like 
most of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this once magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
“stilpa,” hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that hoary antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations, 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it, As the main stüpa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structuro in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightfal glimpse of the 
wonderful msthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amarüvati from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings, 

The sculptures of Amarfivati are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them, The fragments 
of the early railing slabs found at Amarüvati reveal from 
their affinity to the style of the old Bodh Gaya rail that they 
certainly belong to the lst century m o The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century a.p. 

Early Period—The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
not so copiows as those of the later, But even from the very 
few specimens, we can perceive that they were executed in 
the languaZe which first found expression at Bhürhut (2nd 
century Bc.) nnd which reaches its perfection here, As at 
Bharhut, the figures and representations are flat but the 
limbs are slimmer and more slender. The faces with fally 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval, The glaring 
stiffness of Bhárhut is no& so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of. 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
flaw whatsoever, 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
unrestrained sweeping movement, The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic. 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 
at Bhürhut. Itis ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 
manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner joy 
of unfettered motion, Again the system of oversecting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bharhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same extent as it has been done at 
Ranigumpha, Udayagiri. 

Dr, Stella Kramrisch says, “These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi: 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abStract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the. north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

Late Period—A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bhairhut and Amaravatt would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries, The story-telling function 
of Bhürhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
effected at Amarüvati in a different language altogether. 

Nature—As regards the representation of nature, we find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
Bharhut, the tree is merely suggested, at Sanchi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 


moments, consequent upon a more deep nature study and. 
critical observation, But the Amardvat! tree is not dissolved 
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into branches dike Sanchi, it is more or less a solid and compact 
mass like Bhirhut with the leaves and twigs simply niarked, 
Even where there is an attempt at separating and differentin- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
But in apite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
compared with Bhürhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
filled with mass has gained in roundness and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner, The 

= movement flows sometimes in small curves, imparting a solt, 
wavy and unstabilised character to the figures, 

The convention of representing rocks at Bharhut consista 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending toa quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigumpha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. ‘The single rock is not isolated but chained’ with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patterns of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landscape. At Amarüvati, the 
treatment follows closely the method of Rünigumphà& ; but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are not 
merely surrounded by cireular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition, 

Animals—The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of Bhürhut but resembling that of 
Ranigumph& and Sanchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity, “All the other animals, e. g., the 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking in that touch of realism. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the serolla of the 
foliage, make upa eontinuous and running design indicative 
of much forceful action and virile movement. 

Human Fiyures—For the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride of Amara- 
vati in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements, "The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars of Bharhut, represents the well known Dream of 
Maya (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way, Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
Mahümáay& lies amd 1$ made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva, in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb.! The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object Was a necessary factor at Bharhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses, 
This particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural representation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteristic. They have broad shoulders, squarish chins, 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed mouths and 
little regular features. In the linear sonse the figures are 
devoid of straight lines and angularities and are conspicuous b; 

a wholesale undulating movement in flowing round curves, 
From the plastic point of view, the relief is rathet "very low. 
There is no real modelling so to any——the edges 
are merely rounded off with a slanting ont. Whatever model- 
ling to be found—is very alight; flat and sweeping. instead. of 
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t According to M. Foucher "the school of Gandhára is never 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absolutly flat and even but at the same 
time very clear ip qharacter, without much scope for the dis- 
play of light Sid shape. 

The scene is depicted at Amaravati in a strikingly 
different manner, both iconographically and technically 


(Plate IT). With the disappearance af the story-telling func- 


tion of Bhärhut, the peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with i& gardually loses ground. Late Amaravati 
follows the footsteps of Gandbara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion, Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs serve as partition walls 
between the different parts of the narrative, Like Gandhara 
too, there is a tendency towards the centralisation of the 
principal object, ` 

The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation, The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at Bhürhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to Bharhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerably diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions, 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each isa separate entity with individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and sufferings of a chequered life, 
motives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere formulas or names gradually dies away being 
replaced by the truthful delineation of characteristic features 
of each, With the march of time, the realism of Amarayatl 
evolves out of the abstraction of Bharhut, 


The heaviness, thickness, and squarish built frames of 
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Bharhut and improved Sanchi technique or even the flatness of 
early AmaráüvatI sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Stipa II at Sanchi (cf. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
Rayigampha, is developed almost to its utmost limit, The 
length of the figures in all their undulating eurves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realisin 
which was conspicuously absent at Bharhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and fall cheeks, Women have asa rule almost oval 
faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of the eyes and ‘specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at Réipigumpha and Mathura, 
The human body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools, The influence of Gandhiira 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones clearly indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement. 

A distinct departure from Bhirhat is glaringly apparent 
in the sense of spacing and emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid and interrelated, 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Ranigumpha and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 
its evolution and perfection, Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forms of movement, Contrary to Bharhut the figures are 
neither stiff nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed by the extremely supple and pliable body, As 
suspected by some, the development of this feature, is not, 
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according to Dr. Kramrisch, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
for an examination of the forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
imessenee and structure. This new movement gives birth 
ioa new kind ofrelief. Unlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinot surfaces, 

The beginning of two different trends of artistic treatment 
ab Bharhut ie, the “‘n” style represented by the Prasenajit 
pillar and the "b" style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amarüvati, 
The former is distinctly reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusionism caused by the extremes of depth 
nnd the vivid contrast of brightness and shadow ia entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muscles of the body can be occasionally detected.’ While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling,crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting—all very similar to the Sanchi technique lead- 


ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface.” 


r Burgess, “Amaravatt and Jagayyapeta Stüpas;/" pl. XII, nos. r, 2. 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanchi apply equally to Amarüvati, "Both reliefs," he says, 
“are equally admirable in their own way; but there can be no two 
Opinions as to which of the two is more masterly, The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and oí decorative and rythmic composition, That on 
the west, on the other hand, ís technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effecrive 
and convincing ; but it fails to please, because, the detail is too crowded 
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Now let us consider the- peculiar characteristics of 
Amarfvatl treatment. There is a gap of two centuries between 
the early and the late period of Amariyat! sculptures—and 
a cousiderable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime, The change consists in providing an illusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as far as the 
three dimensions permit. We have here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel comploxity of relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible; Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension, “Continuous repre- 
sentation,” says Dr. Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of Amarüvatt," 

But the most singular and striking feature of this late 
achoo!l, in common with the enrlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is nob 
the calmness or passivity of exertion, The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life, Everywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action, Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances, 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter sbandon 
born out of an intense religious fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings— 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the ease of women, this incessant movement combined 
with their beautiful and charming postures and the gliding 


and confusing, and the composition too regular and technical? 
Cambridge History of India, vol, L, p. 631. | — 
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curves of the contorted and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, “If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his most 
ardent votaries"! Apart from religious association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 

y visible,” Truly a desp undercurrent of all pervading sen- 
suousness js diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
shall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch, 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outeome of the 
wonderful decorative instinct of the people, is "as cultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinqueneento 
work."* The marbles of Amnrüvnti have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
the subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled, 

(To be continued) DzvarRAsAD GuosH 

r "Matugimo námo pápo"— Burgess, op. cit., p. 82. 
7^ 2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art" 

says “At Bharhut and Sanchi the great law of the universe, has been 


admitted, but here at Amaravatt it is no more formula, buta vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetry 


of charm of an exquisite artistic expression, Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation, If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
sighificant looks passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not easy to miss," 3 Burgess, op, cit, pl, XI, fig. 1. 


Origin and Development of Dutakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


Dülakavyas! or Messenger-poems, as they may be called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature, They, 
along with the parcakas, agtakas, dagakas and atakas, 
go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit, But of these the dütakaryas 
are the most important on account of their high poetie concep- - 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by the topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and medieval India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if we attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development, 

Several scholars have given lista of dūtakāvyas as known 
to them, H. H. Maharaja Ravivarma describes six of them? 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufrecht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
Maharaja.2 Monmohan Chakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems,‘ I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages. But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more diltak&vyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 


1 As the names of these poems end with the word duta 
(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sandeóa (message) in South Indian 
Mss,] I have used the word du£a£agya to irdicate them. They have 
actually been called samdesskavya. CE fama apa ux msmq — 
subhaga-sandesa (last verse), - i 

2a JR.4.5,1884,pp.4018, — 3 Z.D.M.G., vol. 54, p. $16. 

4 fi A S. B, 1905, p. 42. pet ses 
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Enumeration and description of available ditakivyas 


Before going into the question as to the probable origin 
of dütaküvyna literature and the line along which it developed 
it would be proper to give a brief survey of this literature as 
ib exists or ig known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an Alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi- 
eal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having not’ yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandakranta except in cases 
where no more information than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. dndudütam! of Vinayavijayagani, author of Lekapra- 
kaéa,Kalpasubodhika, and Haimalaghuprakriya. (1710v.8.)2. Tt 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhipura (Jodhpur), mado a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religious 
precepts with all attention, It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhüpura to Surat. 

2. Uddhavadütam* of Müdhava Sarman, It is à poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krgna to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their _ unbearable 
pangs of separation and how he consoled them with a mes- 
sage from Krspa. The same theme occurs in the Bhagavata- 
puraga x, 47. 


t Kicyamali—t4th Guecha, pp, 40-60. 

2 Belvelkar—Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 79. 

3 Haeberlin's Sanstrit Anthology, pp. 348 fi. ; also Kivyakalapa (1) 
published by Haridasa Hirachand (Bombay 1864) pp. sg ff; also 
Kavyasangraha (ii)—published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), pp. 145 ff; also Kavyasaigraha (vol. i), T. M Calcutta 
1888), pp. 531-595. m 
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3. Uddhavasandeéa.! It is attributed to Rüpagosvümin. 
An account of the poet as well as the works composed by him 
is given below under Harmsadütam—another dütakavya com- 
posed by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 
Krsna as a messenger from Mathura to the GopIs in. Gokula. 
It consists of 188 stanzas. 

4. Kiradutam? of Rámagopála. In the opinion of Mm. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with Ramagopala of 
the court of the king Krsyacandra of Navadvipa (Nuddea— 
Bengal) who was one of the compilers of the Vivadarpavasetu 
(Gentoo Code). It gives a description of the sending of 
a Aira (parrot) as a messenger by the Gopis of Vrndavana to 
Krsna in Mathura. I$ consists of 104 verses. . 

5. Kokilasandeéa* ot Uddandakavi of North Arcot, (son of 
Rangan&tha, grandson of Gokulan&tha),who flourished in 
the beginning of the 15th century (7. H. Q., vol. III, p. 223% — 
This ia ssid to have been composed in response to Bhpiga- 
saudeéa (No, 23 below) which was sent to Uddanda by its 
author, Vasudeva. Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in Kéiicl to his 
beloved in Kerala, 

6. Aokilasandesa® of Nrsimha, 

7. Kokilasandeéa® of Veikatacirya, son of Tátaya. 


1 Haeberlin's Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323-347; also Kavya 
sangraia ed. by Jivinanda Vidyasadgara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp 215- 
275; also Asepisrügraha (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120. 

2 There is a Ms, of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol I, Preface, 
p. xxxix, 

4 <A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11835. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 128. 

6 Burnell—4 Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts * ae 
Palace Library, Tanjore, p. 157. * 


I, H, Q, JUNE, 1927 6 
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8, Cakorasandeša,l 

9. Candradiata? of Krsnacandra Tarkālañkāra, son of 
Gopikünta Bhattacárya. The book describes how Rima inade 
a messenger of the moon to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill te Sita in Lanka when Hanuman who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Candradüta? of Jambükavi It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the Malini metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamaka, 

11. Candraduta* of Vinayaprabhu, 

12. QCatakasandeáa5—[It consists of 141 verses, As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Cataka bird (Cucculus Melanoleueus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but to the king of Trivandrum, Maharaja 
Ramavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but fled from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum when Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu, There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing to a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have submitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patronage, 

13, Cetodüta*—It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described as sending his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every verse of this 


t Burnell, aó. éL, p. 158. 

2 JNeotices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H, P, Sastri, vol. IT, p. 1 53; 

3 A Third Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit M. anuscripls, 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April 1884-March 1886), p. 292, 
_ 4 Keport on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the years 
1554-85, 1855-56, 1886-87—R, G, Bhandarkar, No, 354. 

s. Z. R. A. 8,, 1884, P. 451. ; 

6 Atnünanda Grantharatnamala Series, No, 25, Published at Bhav- 
nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Átmá- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. - | 
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poam is identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
Meghadüta. 

14. Jaina Meghadita' of  Merutunga of  Ajicala- 
gaccha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the Prabandhacintamani, 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
and other works (JBBRAS., vol. ix, p. 147.). Here we have 
an account of the sending of the cloud ns na messenger 
to Neminütha, the 22nd Tirthaikara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities, The message is sent by Nemin&tha's 
wife who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requests him to come back to the world. It consists of four 
cantos having 50, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively. r 

15. Twlasdšta3—Composed by  Vaidyanütha Bhatta- 
orya in 1706 S, E. It deseribes in 54 verses the sending. 
of Talasi leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Krsna in Mathura by the 
Gopts in Vrndavana. 

16. Nemidüta? of Vikrama Kavi, The theme here is 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghadata. It consists of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a verse of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Here the wife 
of Nemi asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

17. Padakkaditat of Krsna Sarvabhauma, a poet at the 


t Sri Jaina Atmanandagranthamala, No. 76, Bhavnagar, 1924. 

. ^2 There is a Ms, of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Kivyamala (2nd guccha). 

4 Kücyakalipa (I), published by Haridas Hirachand (Bombay— 
1874), p. 53ff ; Kacyasangraha (ii), published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874) p. 197;  Kavyasangraha (vol i)—]. Vidyasaigara, 
(Calcutta 1888) pp. 507-530; also separately in Bengali characters, 


with Sanskrit commentary and Bengali transl: tion. by Pandit Syama- 


Charan Kaviratna (Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta —Sa£e 1826). 
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court of king Raghurima Rai, father of Mahürhja Krspa- 
candra, the famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was ‘finished in 1645 Š. E. Here we have an account how 
the foot-prmt of Krsna was requested by the Gopis in 
"Vrndüvana to carry their message to Krsna in Mathura. 
Next to the Meghadiita this book is the most popular data- 
kaya among the old Pandits in Bengal. 

18. Pavanadüta! of Dhoyt a poebatthe court of king 
dukgmanasena of Bengal (12th century), In 103 verses 
it describes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
Jived-in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19, Pavanaditam® of Siri Vadicandra who flourished 
in the 17th century 4. n. It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger by Vid yünare$s, king of Ujjain, 
to has wife Tara who had been carried away by a Vidy&dhara, 

20. Pünthadüta?! of Bholànütha, This is a poem in 
105. verses in the Sa@rdalavikiidita metre. The writer is 
& Vajsnava Brühmaga of Tikuri It describes how a Gopi 
sent her love-message to Krena through a pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathura, 

21. Pikaditam.* It gives in. 31 verses in Sardalavikridita 
metre a description of the sending of a pika (cuckoo) as a 
messenger by the gopis to Krsna. 


t First published in /.4,5.5,, 1905, pp. 53-68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sáhitya Parishat Series, No, 13. 

2 Kavyamüla (13th. euccha Pp. 9-24) ; also separately by Udailal 
‘Kashliwal in Hindi Jain Sahitya Series, No. 3. Hindi Jain’ Sahitya 
Prasiraka Kiryalaya, Bombay, 1914. It is not known if the 
Pavanadü£a mentioned in the List 9f Sanskrit works supposed by the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Kiatamandoo, 
No, 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos, 18 and t9) bearing 
the same name, 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, no, 3890, 

4 A Ms, of this book is in my private collection, 
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22. Bhaktidati! of Kaltprasida, This is a small alle- 
gorical poem in 23 verses wherein the poet tekes mukts 
(salvation) as his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through bhakti (devotion). 

23. JBhrügasandeéa? of Vasudeva, a poet in the court 
of Ravivarma and Godavarma who ruled at Calicut. 
The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from. whom. he. had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Yakga. Ibis complete in 192 verses. ; 

24. Bhramaradata® by Rudranyiyavicaspati, son of 
Vidgünivüsa, grandson of Vidyávüeaspati, The author 
seems to be identical with the. great Nyüya commentator 
Rudrany&yav&easphti: (who was also a son of. Vidy&nivüsa) 
and not. with the poet Rudranylyavücaspati, who wrote 
the Bhavavilasa (Kavyamala—2nd. guecha, pp. init.) in 
honour of Manasimha’s son, for, the father of the poet 
Rudra was Vidyavilasa (cf. Bhavavilasa, v. 136) and nob 
Vidyanivisa.* The theme of this book is the same as that 
of Candradiita (No, 9). Here the messenger, however, is the 
bhramara (bee). 

25. Manodata® of Visnudasa (maternal uncle (?) of. Cai- 


1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts—R. L. Mitra, vol. HI, p. 27, 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Madras 
Oriental Library, vol. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bhs amarasandesa is described in /. R. A. S., 1884, p. 452. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts—H, ?. Sastri—vol. II, p. 153; 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner—R. L. Mitra—p. 229. It is not known 
if the work entitled Bhramaradtia mentioned by Oppert (List of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private Libraries of Southern India, no, 
6104) is identical with no, 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

. 4 H. P. Sastri—, et. Preface, p. 4-; &, C. Vidyabhusana in 
his History of Indian Logic, p. 4767 has identified both these 
scholars. 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, nos,3897-3899, The opening verse as also the colophon contain 
the name of the poet, The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
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tanya the great  Vaisnava  reformer of Bengal) It is n 
poem in 101 vasantatilakà verses in which the poet, who 
ealls himself Fignudasakavindra, makes his own mind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Visnu. 

26. JManodüta!—composed in 1814 7.8. by Trailanga 
Vrajanatha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Krsna by helpless Draupadi 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhann, 

27. Manodita*—The author is stated in the introduc- 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Ramarima, 
descendant of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya, It 
is different from No, 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
Tt consists of verses in the Sübharimi metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the Sardalavikridita metre. 

28, Manodatika-kavya.5 Here under the guise of a düta- 
küvya we have a description of ‘the relations of Atman and 
Jiva.’ 

29. Manodita*. It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly not identical with any of the above poems bearing the 
same name, | 


30, JMayürasandeáa* of Hongücárya. 


has got a fragmentary manuscript of this book, The Manoditta 
mentioned by R. L. Mitra in his Nosices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. 
II, no, 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnuddsa as this 
also, like the latter, appears, from the last verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in Vasantatilaka metre, But the colophon here 
does not give the name of the author and we are not ina position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

|o Küvyamála (13th £wccha, pp. 84-1 30) 

2 Bangtya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta— Sanskrit Ms., no, 1282, 

3 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of His flighness the Maharajak of Kashmir —M. A, Stein— 
P. 70, 287 ; Introduction, p, xxv, EY 

4 /aima Granthával (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), p. 332. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 130. 
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31. JMeghadüta! of Kālidāsa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the datakavyas, It describes, as is well- 
known, the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yaksa to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultzsch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B, Pathak on the other hand following 
the Parévabhyudaya gives 121 verses. The commentaries 
of Daksip&vartan&tha, Mallinàtha and Paürpa Sarasvati 
(Vidyullatà) give respectively 110, 118 and 110 verses. 

32. JMeghadüta? of Mantri Vikrama. | x 

33, Jeghadñtasamasyalekha3 of Meghavijaya, author of 
various works on yaya, Vyakarana, Kavya and Jyotisa. Heis - 


also the author of the Haimakaumudi which is supposed,by some“ 


scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantakaumudi.* 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 a.n.). The 


1 It has gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K. B. Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr. Hultzsch (Royal. Asiatic Society, London, 1911), Of the fifty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksipavartanatha has been edited by Mm. 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vidyullatà, 
another commentary on the Meghadtita by Purgasarasvati, has been 
edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thec ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof, Pathak. | 

2 Jaima Granthamala (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), 

, 332, 
1 3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, No, 24. Published by Valla- 
bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, 
nagar, Ig14. ^ 

4 Belvyelkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 79: iz =: 
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Meghaditasamasyalekha describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religicus preceptor 
Vijayaprabhastri, His AMüghaküvyasamasyüpürtikivya was 
completed in 1727 V. S. ; itis intended to eulogise Vijaya- 
devaguru! As its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghadüta by way of Samyasüpürti. 

34. Rathangadiita,* 

95. Piprasandesa* of Lakgmana Siri. It relates how 
Rukmini sent an old Brahmana as a messenger to Krsna, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away, The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Bhagavata- 
purdna (x. 52), 

36, Siladata* of Caritrasundaragani, author of . Mahi- 


pàlacaritra, Kumürapalamahakaveya and Aearadaréa. It - 


Nis not a ditakavya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any data’ who is sent by one person to 
another, It consists of 131 verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of the 
verses of the Meghadata of Kalidasa, This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghadata probably led to its being called 
a ditakavya, Ib deseribes—how Sthillabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Bhadrabahu—how the 
former, who came to his city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward by his wife, Koga, against the prudence of hia taking 
the order and—how in the long run,on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (Sila) he was able to 
prevail upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun. 


1 —Merhadütasamasyalekha, V,, 131, 

2 Introduction to /aina Meghadiza, p. IO. 

3 Published from Tanjore, Pürgacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 Srtyasovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Virasamvat 2439 (A. D. 1915). 
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and thus put an end to all earthly sorrows and sufferings, 
The book was composed in the year V. S. 1487 in Khabhant 
in Gujarat under the patronage of the chief of that place.! 

37. Sukasandeéa? of Lakgmidisa, Here we have ades- 
cription of the sending of a suka (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who was separated from his wife ina dream. It con- 
sists of two parte, purrasandeéa and uttarasandesa having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical description -of the region between 
Rāmeśvaram and Gunapura, probably to be identified with 
a village called Trikkanapuram not far from Cranganore, 

38, Sukasandesa of Karihgapalli Nambudri.? 


39. Sukasandesa of Rangücürya.* It is not | wn. if 
he is identical with the author of Jawymrasandeša (No. 
30 above), 


40. Siddhadüta* of Avachitarima. 

41. Subhagasandesa® of Narfiyana, It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a snataka (?) messenger sent from Cape 
Comorin to a city which the author calla Vrsapuri, Paun- 
gavi, eto, 

49, Hamsadita’ of Ripsgosvamin® who flourished in the 


1 Sifadiita, v. 131. 2 JR.A.S., 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 Lis of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Oppert, No. 2721, 6241. š 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No, 2250. — 

s Report of a Search for. Sanskrit. Manuscripts, A. V. Kathavate, 
No. 596. 6 J-R.A.S., 1884, p. 449. 

7 Maeberlin's Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 3234. ; Kavyakalopa (D— 
Harichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. 35ff. ; Kücyasamgraha, pt. 
IL—Bhuvan Chandra Basal (Calcutta, 1874), pp. 169ff. ; Küvyasamgraka 
(vol. T}—Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 441-507 ; also 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengali translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta). š 

8. Some manuscripts attribute it to Jivagosvamin, nephew of Rüpa. 


(ct. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts im the Governmint = 


Sanskrit Collage, Ms. no. 162.) — | Il 
L H.Q, JUNE, 1927 T 
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l6th century. He was one of the immediate disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vaisnava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisnavism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of Gand. 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrac- 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetorie and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to have a parallel in Venkatesa, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important are Ujjoala- 
nilamagi, | Ohandostàdasaka, Dünakelikaumudi, | Nataka- 
candrika, Padyavali, Bhaktirasámrtasindhu, Lalitamadhava, 
Hamsaduta, Uddhavaduta and Vidagdhamadhava.! In the 
Hamsedita we have the deseription of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the gopis of Vrndávana to Krsna 
in Mathuri* It consists of verses in &kharini metre. 
The number of verses varies in different editions and Mss, 
Thus  Xüryasaügraha of Jivananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms, 131 verses, Kaeyakalapa of Hirachand 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition 101 verses, | 

48. HamsasandešaS o[ the famous scholar and well-known 


I The Vaisnavatosint, a commentary on the tenth book of the 
Bhagavatapurina by Sanitanagosvamin; brother of Rüpagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works uf Rüpagosvamin (R. L. Mitra 
op. cii vol, vi, no. 2125). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Shastri that the work 
describes the love-message sent by Krma to Ràádha does not seem 
to be correct (A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit M nuscripis im the 
Goveriment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. XX, no. 11903). 

3 Text and commentary published by the Government Oriental 
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ücürya of the Srivaignavas, Venkatesa, known also as 
Vedüntadesika or  Vedantüeárya. He fourished in the 
14th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number nbout 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 32 are hymns, 8 kavyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
$3 theological works. In addition to these works in Sana- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil! His Hamsasandeéa dea- 
cribes the sending of à swan by Rámn as a messenger to Sita 
in Lanka. It consists of two a@évasas of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively, 

44, Hamsasandesa? of Bhattavamana. Here we have 
a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 
cursed Yaksa to his wife. Thus its theme ia exactly identical | 
with that of the Meghadiita of Kalidasa. I 

45. Hamsasandeía,? Itisa philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46. Hamsaditat of Raghunüthadisa. 

A7. Hrdayadüta* of Bhatta Harihara. It consists of 
verses in rasantatilaka metre. 

48, Hamsadata® by Kavindrücarya Sarasvati. Ib con- 


sists of 40 verses. 
There are a few other poems of the dütaküvya type 


Library, Mysore 1915; Edition with commentary of Rangaraja- 
cürya and English Translation and Notes by N. V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

i Introduction to the Hamsasandesa, Mysore edition, p. VI. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol, xx, no, 1912. 

3 j]E.AS, 1884, p. 450. 

4 Vaga Sahitya Paricaya—D.C. Sen, p- 850. 

$ Handseriften verteichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliotheh—Weber, 1, 
fio. 571. 


at Tamfore—Burnell,p. 1637. —— 1. S 


6 A classified List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace Library 
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composed in more recent times (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belong to tha end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poets in diffe- 
rent parts of India, Some of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may be made of the Vatadita' of Krsnanatha Nyayapaiica- 
mana of Bengal who in the eighties of the last century 
composed this highly poetic piece wherein the vata or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Rama by Sita who was then in Lanka. 
As regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
Suaditam® of Yadavacandra Vidyüratna (3. E. 1786), Pi£a- 
sandeéa* of Dadhica Brahmadevasarman published only recent- 
ly deseribing how a bee was sant by a euckoo as a messenger 
to a poet relating the present fallen. condition of India. We 
have also gob two modern supplements to the work of Kāli- 
dāsa, viz, Megħhapraltisandesa* of Mandikal Ramasastri and 
Meghadantya® of Trailokyamohan Guha Niyogi Kavikirti. The 
first of the two is very beautiful. and describes how. the wile of 
the yakea on receipt of tho message of her husband sent her 
reply through the ‘same cloud giving a deseription of herself 
and her household ; the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Kubera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how 
Kubera, in the long run, complied with her request and the 
yaksa restored to liberty was united with his wife, 
Origin of dütakavya 
The earliest d&a&üvya that we have is tho Megha 
dita of Kalidasa. The central theme of Kalidása's 
work is the sending of nn  inanimate object 
88 A messenger that carries a love-messnge from a lover to 
his beloved, It should be noted here that this kind of mak- 


Calcutta, S, E. 1822. 

Published from the Ryots' Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt, 
Published from Jhalrapatan Rajaktya Sarasvatibhavana, 
Jayalaya Press, Mysore, 1923; 

Sanyal and Co,, 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909, 
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ing messengers of inanimate bub moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-message from one to his or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
ditakavyas in general. It is not known to what particular 
work or works, if any at all, Kalidasa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. We have 
however somewhat similar ideas, viz. making messengers of 
irrational erentures adopted in works which ean definitely be 
assigned to a date earlier. than that of Kalidasa, Thus, in 
the Reveda we have reference to @ deg called Sarama 
sent as a messenger to the Panis (Rre X, 108) The 
two great Indian epics viz, the Ramayana and the Mahii- 
bharata represent, irrational beasts ns performing the duties of 
messengers carrying, love-messages, Rama sent Hanumün as - 
a messenger to Sita (Ram., 1V, 44) who also in return sent 
through him a message to Rama (Ram,, V, 40). The Maha- 
pharats (III, 5331-2) mentions Damayanti as making 8 
messenger of a swan which had come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above worka there is reference 
to any ordinsry irrational creature having been utilised as ñ 
messenger. All those messengers are represented as having 
possessed unnatural powers such as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. But it does net seem unreasonable to 
suppose that Kalidasa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics, He himself appears to indicate this in verse 109 of 
his Meghadūta (Pathak's edition) which runs— V«mem waw 
&mwWpwetw, This naturally creates the impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the account of Hanuman 
having been sent as a messenger to Sita before his minds 
eye when he composed his Meghadats, Mallinātha, 
also, records an old tradition to this effect, His predecessor 


1: Mallin&tha on Meghadáta, 7. Lariat i aa opaa sf fem 
eam amm 0000-0 | "e ! 
A 
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Daksip&vartanütha, too, in the beginning of his commentary 
on AMeghadüta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of Hanumén's carrying 
the message of Rama to Sit& as given in the Ramayana. 

But besides these there were ia India and outside before 
the time of Kalidasa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
dutakavyas, Thus the Kamavilapajataka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by a man in danger to 
his wife. Hsi Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A. D.) of 
China. who translated the Prajiámalaéastrati&a — of 
Nagarjuna into Chinese in one place describes how the 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus ran the lines of the poet in question : — 


“O floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love,’ ! 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kālidāsa had any knowledge of all thèse works. But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
accounts of the epics and the jatakas, if not of the Chinese 
poet; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
ean it be dogmatically asserted that the account of the 
Chinese post did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help Kalidasa to lay the foundation of data- 
kávyas in Sanskrit, Of course, this cannot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet, 
For have not great poets of other lands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 

Purüpas and the epies for supplying him with themes for some 
of his other works like Abhijnina-éakuntalam, Raghuvaméam 
and Kumarasambhavam? A poet should be judged by his 


1 History of Chinese Literature by Giles—p, 119-20. 
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power of representation, penetrative insight into human nature, 
and the right and effective delineation of the characters of a 
poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- 
dita inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets, For 
do we nob meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry 
in the Meghadüta which we unfortunately seek in vain 
in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes 
of datakavyas in Sanskrit ? 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably first suggested to Kalidasa by the Yamakakaoya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
elouds in the sky and requested them to report to her 
lord the sad plight through which she had had to pass. 
(Yamaka-kavya, vv. 8-18). But the tradition of mine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof ib is not 
possible to determine the relation of the Yamakakavya to 
the Meghadata of Kalidasa. 

Popularity of the Meghadūta of Kalidasa 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by Kāli- 
dasa in his Meghadūta marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghadüta stands 
without a rival in the whole elegine literature of Europe.’ 
Thus naturally, Kalidása's Meghnadüta—the earliest of the 
available ditakavyas— attained immense popularity from 
a very early period. It is to this popularity that we owe 


í Dr, Bhau Daji's Essay on Kālidāsa; P. 7- = 
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the not few imitations of the work undertaken by a host 
of laterday poets. It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we ean ascertain the date with any amount of cer- 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to circa 19th 
eentury of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meghadüta did not have a wide publicity 
before that date; for even if we accept for the sake of argument 
that it had no earlier imitation (the existence of which how- 
ever seems only too probable from the statement of Bharmaha 
in his Alamkare, I, 42-41), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. I refer to the Parévibhyudaya of Jinasena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghadüta by way 
of semasyaparti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the Meghadüta 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
wellknown and highly popular work of his time, This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghadüta was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also-in 
later days, giving proofs, if any were needed, of the popularity 
of the Meghadüta in those days. The comparatively old 
translations of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also. testify to the position held by it in popular esti- 
mation.’ The unusually large number of commentators— 
fifty mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum— 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent, 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so carly has  sarvived through 
these long centuries unabated to the present day not only 


I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W, Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon, T. B. Pànbokke (Colombo—1893). The Tanjur contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghadita which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907)}—Hultzsch, Preface to 
his edition of Meghadüta, p, VIII, | esi 
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among the Indians but also among peoples of tho whole 
world, | 


History of the development of dütakagyas in Sanskrit 


In tracing the history of the development of ditakavya 
literature in Sanskrit we should begin with post-Kalidasan 
works, that is, from the earliest imitations of Kālidāsa. 
Of the many available imitations of Kālidāsa's Megha- 
dūta, Payanadūta of Dhoyī seems to be the eorliest, though 
a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with in an 
earlier work, the Malatimadhava of Bhavabhüti where the 
hero Madhava asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, 
Máalati, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- 
ing.! No earlier imitation of the Meghadüta is known to exist ; 
and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these 
available imitations it is not possible for us to assign any 
one of them to a date anterior to that of Dhoyi But we 
seem to be on strong grounds to suppose that the Megha- 
data had a. host of imitators long before the time of Dhoy1 
whose. works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer. Thus 
Bhümaha (end.of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of poets 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moony bee, cakravaka 
(anas casarca), suka (parrot), etc. that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even 
highly cultured poets are found to have recourse to this motif 
more often than nob (B akara, I, 42-44). This state- 
ment of Bhiamaha scarcely leaves sny ‘room for doubt in 
concluding that dütakavyas (like Meghadita, Indudita, 
Bhramaradata, Cakravakadata, Sukadita, etc.) were well- 
known in bis time and they possibly eonstituted the preliminary 


L Ema o dafa fefie safiri 3T E. 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghadūta of Kālidāsa. We fail 
to understand what led Prof, Keith to take Vatsabhatti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghadūta,! inasmuch as 
the influence of Kaālidāsa's works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of Kumfaragupta and Bandhuvarman? (which is 
the only available work of Vatsabhatti) must be sought. in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
which may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the Rtusamhara attributed to Kalidasa. We 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzsch comes to suspect 
traces of imitation of Kalidása's Meghadüta in the Viévaguna- 
daráa? of Venkatüdhvarin which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandharvas one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
. bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post-Kalidásan dütakávyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghadüta, traces of 
indebtedness to Kalidasa are to be met with at every step. 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used in the Meghadüta, Thus with very few 
exceptions (e. g. Zamsadüta of Rüpagosvümin in Sikharini 
metre, JManodüta of Visgudása in Fasantatila£à metre, etc.) 
all the dūtakāvyas are composed in Mandakrüntà metre of 
Meghadiita, The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghadüta viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should be noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used by 
Kalidasa not to speak of same or similar ideas occuring in 
them only in a slightly different form.* 


Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 36. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum—F|eet, vol, III, pp. 811f. 
Meghadita, Preface, p. IX, 
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Jaina JMeghadüta, 1,9 (ganw saaana), Hamsasandesa of 


Cf. my edition of Pavanadūta, Introduction, pp.1 3-4; also compare. 
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But these later poems though they have a. common origin 
in the renowned work of Kalidasa and each one of them haa 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject- 
matter and style, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though nob necessarily for poetie elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move abont) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally—no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was—made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. Sukasandeéa, 
Uddhavasandeéa etc, The climax was reached when abstract 
things like ‘devotion,’ ‘mind’ ete. (which can haye no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (as in Vanodita and 
Bhaktidüti ete.) and the poems tended to become allegorical. - 

The most curious fact however in the development of diita- 
Aavya literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the Parévabhyudaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (e.g. in Manodita 
and Bhaktidatt ete.) which originally and even in most of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving à popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e. g. in Siladata). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters—the so-called  eijüaptipatras—which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far away, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 


Vedantadesika, 1,5 ( fas 4e femme amigar arenes wafi, fega sà 
atens ), Pavanadūta of Vādicandra, V, I- ( gian aaea miega, 
miia wafi fant Speumerta:), Hamsadüfa of Rüpagosvšmin, v, 8 ( » qm 
Cie fw fev ume, s wfum feum faxa vfcrfanfamr 1), Meghadiita- 
samasyülekha, v, s ( wri wr verfio]. ufum, mw mamii) fa: 
ait; | viteaaifefa 8 ayar ç faran fasisl wr f wmfawqwrq maria i) with 
Meghadüta 1, 5 ; also Hawmsadüta of Rūpagosvämin, V, 9 (a are aa 
aaf e mn aea ) with AH. a, L 6; Also Sukasandeha OF 


Laksmidšsa, V, 12 (munt fu wagararwaq: FIRE ) with Meghadi J 


1, 10, . Instances can further be multiplied. i| cem 
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were doing for the furtherance of the Jain faith (e, g. Cetodiita 
Induditta ete.) 

. These new elements which fonnd place in the ditakavyas 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people, for there seems to 
be seareely any room for doubt that ib was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, thab philosophers and leaders of religious sects 
hit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics, 

— One more fact that is sure to strike one in the study of 
dutakávyas in Banskrit is tha& the subject matter of most of 
these poems— whether Hindu or Jain—are more or Jess 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroes 
in them are persons of mythological fame, e. g. Rima, 
Sita, Krsna, Radha etc. in Hindu poems and Paréyanatha, 
Nemikumara, Sthülabhndra ete, in. Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Krsna and Radha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rama and Stta, separated from each other on the 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well-known and 
popular lovestory of Nala and Damayanti and similar other 
mythological tories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later posts, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of Rima and Krsna, Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rule, employed the story of Radha 
and Krsua in their méssenger-poems, the story of Rama 
being met with only in a few so far known viz. Bhramara- 
dita (No. 24 above) and Candradita (No. 9 above). 
This predominence of Raima and Krsna stories in later 
dita-kavyas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Vaisniya fait—taken in its widest donee “all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards, But it is most curious that non-my tho- 
logical (historieal or imaginary) heroes or heroines may be. 
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said to be almost conspicous by their absence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (e.g. Pavanadita of 
Dhoyt ; datakavyas of the vijiaptipatra type eto). | 


Ditakavyas in the vernaculars 


That this particular type of poetic composition made a 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the: fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even in the vernaculars. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. the Mayürasandeáa,* Kokilasandeéa? ete, We 
have a Hamsadata in old Bengali composed by Narasimhad&sa — 
in the 17th century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by Raghunátha Düsa,* 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
jn Bengali by Madhava Gunikara and Krsnacandra.* 


Contribution of Jain poets towards the development of 
dutakivya literature 


The credit of first utilising the datakavyas for the dissemi 
nation of religio-philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jain 
posts, Thus as early as the eighth century the Parévabhyu- 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the saered life and teachings of the first historical Jain teacher 
Parévanitha incorporates all the verses of Meghadüta within 

E Prof, Geiger in his Litteratur: und: prochi der ingi 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakāvyas at pp. 910,1 1,12,15,17. 

2 Ceylone Antiquary, vol. Ll, pp-13 f l am indebted to my - 
former teacher Dr, S. K. Chatterji, M.A D. Lit. for drawing my atten- 
tion to this, | 
3 Vahgasihitya Pariaya (Calcutta Uuiversity)—D. C. Sen, PP- 
$50-60. | ' I ! 1,24 
4 History af Bengali Language and Liurature P. C. Sen, p. 335. 
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ib by way of Samasyapürti not of course invariably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of Kalidasa but sometimes 
in a slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. There‘are a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extreme display the 
great mastery the authors had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stage in the history of ditakavya 
literature. We may cite the names of several auch Jain poema 
here viz. Siladata, Cetodüta, Nemidüta and Mejhadiitasamasya- 
lekha which use the fourth lines of every verse of. Meghadüta 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences, 
But being highly artificial and having had to adapt the verses 
of the Meghadiita to their own particular works. the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going but is 
difficult, terse and pedantic, But as they embody lines of the 
Meghadüta we find a clue in them to the text of ib ns it existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text of one of the 
most important works of Kālidāsa, 

The Jains, again, in using this type of literature. as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 
instrumental in giving ita new turn. Thus almost all the Jain ~ 
poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the senti- 
ments of tranquility and devotion, Xn this connection reference 
may be made to the vijiaptipatras—letters written by Jain 
hermits to their religious preceptors on the occasion of the 
Paryusanaparva—which were composed after the manner of 
the ditakavyas so that some object like the mind, the cloud, 
ete, were conceived of as carrying theit messages to their gurus 
(e.g. Cetodüta, Meghadütasamasyalekha, Indudata eto). 

Geographical information from the ditakivyas 


. Some of the dütaZavyas, in the course of the deseription 
of the route to be followed by the messenger, . furnish us 
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with elaborate topographieal information, Of course, unfor- 
tunately for us, in most of the available datakavyas this 
description is more or less conventional so that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with what little we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken as a whole, Kalidasa’s description of a long route from 
Ramagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the atudy of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the Pavanaduta of 
Dhoy! which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital. of King Laksmanasena, has 
been thoroughly discussed in more places than oue.* The Ham- 
sasandesa of VedantadeSika gives an elaborate description of 
a route from the Malyavat hill to the island of Lanka, The 
Sukasandesa of Lakgmidisa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between Rames- 
varam and Gupapura, probably to be identified with Trikkana- 
puram near Cranganore. The Meghaditasamasyalekha has a 
minute and detailed description of the route from AvaraügW 
yada (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat. 
The Indudita of Vinayvijayagani gives a description of all 
the way from Yodhapura (Jodhpur) to Surat, The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jains is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the dütakávyas dealing 
with the love affairs of RAdhà and Krsna, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light on the topo- 
graphy either of Vrndávana or of Mathurá with which 
places alone they are mostly concerned,  - 


CuINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


i LAS, 1905 (N. S), vol. l, pp. 43:5 Introduction to oy 
edition of Pavanadifa, pp. 19-26 ^ - p 


3 Ç | Origins of Hindu Iconism 


* — Aryanism knew no idols, and the word for 
'God' in Indo-European languages involves no conception of 
a personal deity. But in Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished, On the one hand there 
js the theistic, and even monistic, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheism, monothe- 
ism and pantheism in the Ry-veda Samhita, the im- 
petsonal sacrifice in the Bišhmanas, and the all-powerful 
God in the Aranyakas and Upanigads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute in the Upanisads,* On the other hand, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion, towards Symbolism, for instance, of Gayatri and 
Onkara, towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in their Purugavidha character. The student of iconism 
is concerned with the evolution of the latter phase of the 
Vedic religion. š 

The transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style to iconography may be 
Observed in various hymns even of the Rg-veda Samhita. 
In Zw., IL 33. 9 we find dabhruh Sukrebhih pipise hiranyaih 
which Prof. Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments.’ So also in Rv, I. 21. 2 we have Indragni éumbhata 
narak. Sdyana explains éumbhata in this passage by nand- 
vidhair alankarath Sobhitau kuruta, in which he might merely 
refer to the chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agni, (especially as by Sayana’s time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but. which Prof. Wilson trans 
slates into ‘decorate with ornaments.’ In Rv., III. 4, 5. 
nrpeéas is explained by Prof. Roth as ‘adorned by men’ 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes.’ Rv., II, 33. 8 
speaks of Rudra as white-complexioned (évitice),- which 
taken along with pipise Airapyaià (Qv, L 21, 9) might 
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only be a verbographical description of the stormy sky, 
though there would be nothing philologically absurd in 
taking nrpeéas as ‘having the form of men,’ 

But there are passages in the Rg-veda which would remain 
obscure unless resort is taken to iconographic explanation. 
Dr. Bollenson diseovered a reference to images of maruts in 
Re, V. 52. 15: nü manvangd egam devan accha—‘‘to the 
gods of these (images) (the Maruts),” but the meaning is nob 
clear, or the evidence conclusive, though egám in the passage 
seems to refer to something concrete. which could be 
pointed to on the spot. Again, in Ro., IV. 94, 10 (ka imam 
dagabhir mamendrai krinati dhenubhih, yada riran 
jaüghanad athainam me punar dadat), we have reference to an 
image of Indra which was to be hired out for a rent of ten 
cows, and which was to be returned after use. This is the 
earliest passage which definitely suggests the first idea of an 
Indra festival, of which our evidence is overwhelming in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, from Kalidásas Raghu- 
vaméa, and the Sangam work Manimekalai in the South. 
]t is apparently referred to in fo, L 10.1, XIX. .1 
brahmanas tvà Salakrata udvaméam iva yemire — worshippers 
held thee- aloft as if it were (on) a pole, (which reminds 
one of puruhūtadhvajasyeva nananduh saprajah prajah and 
Indradhvaja ivotthitah in Kalidasa). Lastly there is a passage 
in the Kathaka Samhita (XX. 7) which explains the Rk: uru 
Viggo vi kramasva uru ksayaya nah krdhi, by saying that “fire 
is to be piled with the ‘navel of Visnu.’ It is twelve | | 
only, for thus much is the navel of Vispu" while the Tait. 
Sam. (V. 2. 8) merely states that if the fire is piled without 
a navel, the nabhi (navel) of the sacrificer would be injured. 
The reference to agulas in the Kathaka puts one in mind 
of the Purugasukta where the Purusa, certainly an anthro- 
pomorphie conception of the universe, exceeds the universe 
by ten aħgulas (sa bhümim püvato vrivà atyatisthad 
dasdngulam » 

In other passages one may discover reference to the casting 


L H, Q, JUNE, 1927 9 
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of images: In v, VIIL 69. 12 we have sürmyam 
sugiram iva which Ballantyne (Mahabhagya, p, 34) has 
rendered: “a beautiful perforated iron image”. I find a 
variant of this expression in the Tei. Sap, I. 25.7: Surmi 
. XAargakávati which Bhatta Bhaskara explains lohamayt sthünà 
antah susiravati (metallic body of holes)! The Vedic 
"word Sumdré may denote an image, as we have in Tait. Sam. 
(1, 6.6): Samdyéas te ma chitsi and in Mahanarayana Upa- 
nigad (V. ll): ‘na samdrée tigthati rapam asya, Other 
‘passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to concrete representations: Rk-ésamayoh éilpe (T. S., I. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates ‘images of Re; and Saman’ ; 
Wruh prthuk sukrtah kartrbhir bhat in Ro. VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers’ (kartr), and narvag indram pratimanani 
debhuh) T. S, If. 2. 12) where the word pratima ` may 
be noted. Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., Indra, I find clear evidence in the following 
(T. S. IE. 1.6) aruno bhrümün : "He is raddy and has 
eyebrows’; (11. 2. 7).—Indraya gharmavate, indrayarkavate : 
‘To Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to « metallic image. 
Of Visnu it has been stated in II, 2.12 that he changed his 
shape in battle: yad anyaripah samithe babhutha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Atharcaveda, VII. 
3-1: Svaya tanva tanum airayata, (of which there is a variant 
in 7. S., I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods, zu 

Some elaboration of iconographie detail may be detected 
in various passages: Indra is conspicuous for his éipra as he 
is referred to in numerous places &s swéipra and harisipra 
(fv, I. 9.3 and VI. 29.6). pra most probably means the 
chin as in’ Rv., V, 45.6. where Manu is said to have over 


t CE Z.S, IV. 2.5; ayasmayam vi crla bandha — 
the iron (or copper) mould,’ ° 
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come the Fisipra ‘noseless peoples, i.e. peoples whose nasal 
ridge was not prominent, The invisible Wind-god (Vayu) is 
referred to as daréata (‘of pleasing appearance) which could 
only mean that Vayu images were made to look beautiful. 
The term Násatyau (Asvins) is found in the Boghazkonui 
inscription, and appears to be one of the oldest epithets of 
the twin-gods, ^ Y&ska explains the term ns nüsikaprabhavan. 
At-any rate he thinks nasatya is derived from nasa (the nose). 
The prominent nasality of these Aryan gods seems to be 
widiented here. Varuna iè conspicuous as bibhrad drüpim 
hiranyayam *wearing n golden armour’; The individuality of 
Rudra is outlined by the epithets Kapardin (Rv., I. 113.1) 
Tryambaka (Rv. VIL 59.12) Kritivisas and Pinakin (T.S., IV. 
5) The Vedio hymner now refers to one, now to another; 


of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes up the — 


eonorete representation of the god, 

Along with this anthropomorphism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
garded as possessed of structural details corresponding to the 
known functions he exercised. Taking Agni for instance, We 
find this deseription of the god im Rv, IV. 58.3 (cf, Rv., 
I. 381,4 & 13): Catecüri $rhgüs trayo 'sya padah dee sirae 
sapta hastiso asya tridhà baddho vrsabho roraviti, ‘four-horned 
ia this great bull three-footed, two-headed and with seven 
hands, Bound in three places he roars aloud.” The hymn is 
found again in the MaAünürayaua Upanigad of the Yajur- 
veda, As regards the other popular god Indra, we find. his 
thunderbolt mentioned in v., L 10218 and Re, JL. 12.10, 
while Z S., IV. 41 describes it as yuktagrāvā ‘made of stone’ 
(abhijidasi yukta-grava Indraya tva) We have concrete evi- 
dence as to how these passages either describe or ab any rate 
have suggested iconographic details, There is a sculptare of 
Agni corresponding to the above description in the Chidam- 
baram temple,! and the figure of Indra with the Vajra alone 


1 H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Images, fig. 147- 
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(and without the Elephant which came to be associated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the Sarnath museum!, 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the associa- 
tion of a god with some weapon (@yudha) or animal (v@hana). 
We have references to weapons all through Vedic literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajra 
of Indra noted above. So also as regards vahana we have 
a single instance of Sūrya whose seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly? in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages where it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though it bears seven names, But 
the Tait. Aranyaka (III. 1) explains that there were 
seven Süryas nnd not merely seven steeds of Strya, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolieal, 
I may also mention that the dikpalas of the Parfnic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their ayudAas (except Indra's) 
is found in Vedic texts. 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ipse dizit of any Vedie scholar, however famous, that 
"the individuality of the Vedic gods being vaguely conceived 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands.” 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, there is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality—and hardly any of the weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the Rv.,—than is implied in this statement, 

It is unfortunate that. actual conerete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the Asokan epoch onwards,’ If the 
older materials of building had been other than of wood, 
we would have been in a much better position. To deny the 


v 1 Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No. 24. C. p. 318, 


. 2 Ro, (L so, VI 44, V. 62) mentions 5,6, 7, once even 1000 
horses, - 
3 But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the:out- 
lines of temple architecture etc, at Harappa, / 
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existence of Indian artifacts of an earlier age because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to deny the existence of the 
proto-historie period of Indian history. But even as it is, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century B.C., of the existence of anthropomorphic images of 
gods, The figure of the earth goddess found on 8 gold leaf 
dug up from the Vedio burial mound at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, is one known instance,! and cannot be regarded as an 
isolated one until we have had a more systematic exploration 
of our ancient sites. The figures of Laksmt and Sürya appear 
om eoins from the 2nd century s.0.—those of Azilises aud 
Demetrios. The Sanchi sculptures of Gajalaksmi are of about 
the same period. But this does mot justify Grunwedel's 
assumption that there was no pre-Buddhist art of the kind, for 
very commonsense indicates, as Gairdner (Journal Asiatique, 
1911)showed long ngo, that Mauryan art, being already ^ 
mature arb, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition, As Foucher has pertinently remarked, we 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths, Since (1918) Foucher wrote on the art of 
Gandbüra we have had the image of Lauriya unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness ofhis observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature. Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavadana has it that Pasenadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-pratima, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There are references to temples and images in 
the Rámayaga and in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

The early evolution of iconography has to be taken along 
with the development of symbolism. It is an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew up in South 
India in the present contury’. Primitive man even of the Stone 
age made symbolical representations of the Sun and the 
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t Cambridge History of India, Nol, I. plate XI. fig. 21. s 3 
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Moon. We have the circle and the crescent, denoting the 
Sun and the Moon in Egypt during the 3rd millenium 5, e, 
The punch-marked coins of India, and the early coins in 
general, are redolent of this symbolism throughout, The 
lotus of Lakgmi and the horse of Siirya appear on the 
coins of Azilises and Demetrios in the 2nd century mc. The 
symbolism of the number seven: applied. to Surya is 
discussed in the ait. Br, (III. 1). In the Barhut seulp- 
tures. we have the symbol of the Buddha, the dharmacakra, 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala. The symbol- 
ism of the.seven mothers of Kartikeya, the son of Agni-Itudra, 
as denoting the seven tongues of fire is found in the Mundaka 
Upanigad which mentions them—Kalr, Karáli ete, and 
may be traced back to the: Rv, which speaks of the seven 
hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A number of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these statements 
have since been withdrawn! as I drew? attention inter alia to 
the faet that in the Ze., Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great a scholar as Prof. Macdonell forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra’s elephant does not appear at all 
in the v., while his Vajra appears; that Siva has five 
heads aud ten arms both in literature and in archmology ; 
and that images with eight hands are found much earlier 
than the 8th century. But the mistakes about Laksmi and 
Sürya continue to be reasserted and I may deal with them 
here. Prof. Macdonell insists that Sürya was. 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
medimval times, On the coins of Demetrios (162 p. c.), we 
haye the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot, There are only. 


r Compare Prof, Macdonell's position in the Riipam, 1920 
with that of his in the /. R. A. S., 1916. 
2 See my papers in the J, R, A. S, 1918, 
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three horses of Sürya's car in one of the sculptures in the 
Sarnath museum (G.36) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Nor 
are the seven horses of Sürya described as characteristic of 
the god in the Kaéyapiya, or even in the works of Varáha- 
mihira or Hemadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Sürya.! As regards the view that the 
earliest form of Laksmi was that with two elephants pouring 
water over her as in the Sanchi sculptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the Sri Sükta, a Khila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any piece of evidence relating to 
Lakgml in iconography. The Śri Sakta mentions the lotus. 
garlands, (cf. a lotus in each hand in the icons) but does not 
mention elephants among the characteristic accompaniments 
of Laksmi, any more than horses or chariots. zx LA 
As Hinduism became more nnd more synoretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed non-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only eonerete 
forms of divinity could appeal. There was thus an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon. Four-armed gods appear in literature 
as early as the Ramayana and the Bhagavadgità and in coins 
from the times of Kadphises 1I (e. 50 4. p.) gods appear with 
six, eight or even twelve arms, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in seulpture from the fifth or sixth 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is carried farthest 
in the case of t@masic forms of the god-head, such as Vira- 
bhadra form of Siva, Kalt form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worship was specialised in the South, 
e.g. Skanda Subrahmanya and Mahigasuramardini. The eight- 
handed images of Ellora, Mahabalipuram and Kāñcīpuram 
are good instances in point, Even in sculptures of the same A 





1 ©. C, Ganguli’s South Indian Bronses, figs, 24; 25+ 
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period e. g. Ellora, Durgā has eight hands, Parvati four 
and Laksmt (Sri) only two. The reference to Uma in the 
Kena Upanisad, and the Kali or Pidári images in South 
Indian villages so universally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian Inscriptions, leave hardly any room for 
doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods inan all-comprehensive scheme. 
This elaboration of iconographic details at the instance of 
inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
- helped by the architectural and sculptural skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 
differentiated from that of Tvastr or Vi$vakarman now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art, Even to-day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Visvakarman, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images—an influence which penetrated to. North India in 
the heyday of Rajput civilisation. 
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Pre-Upanisadic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 


The history of Brahma-vidya falls easily into four divisions:— 
(i) The Pre-Upanisadic period; 
(ii) The Upanisadic period; 
(ii) The Sütra period; and lastly, 
(iv) The period of the Commentators. 
The Upanisads were not the very first beginnings of Brahma- 
vidya. The thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the Upanisads ; and it was they who first 4 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations p 
of thinkers, A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanişads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sütras of the Vedanta. The 
Sütras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis ofthe 
many loose threads of thought contaiped in the Upanisads. After 
the Sütras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sütras; 
and proceeded to develop even important schools like those of Saükara 
and Rāmānuja simply by the interpretation of these Sūtras; and it 
was through the Sütras that they read the Upanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly, y 
If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-U panisadie thinkers. The 
Upanigads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedánta-Sütras on the other. The Vedanta-Sütras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 
"The earliest pre-Upanisadic thoughts on Brahama-vidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. Buttraces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves. 
t The frst thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Rks. The Rg-veda, as A 






a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
are in it verses that express high philosophical truths. And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the Upanigads, 
that the study of the Rks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma-vidya. The Hks were already a sacred 
lore and the Rsis, to whom they were revealed, were already occupy- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, as in 
Plato's time, a reference to and a. quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanigadic times also, quotations from and references to the Rg-veda 
were always in place, 

The homage paid by the Upanisads to the Hpg-veda assumes two 

(a) One way, in which this is done, is the actual quotation of verses 
from the Rks. Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully, Occa- 
sionally, again, a Rk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Thus, the Isa concludes with a Rk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &ec, 
Other examples of quotations from the Re-veda are Sv. iii, I4, where 
a Bk verse is quoted without any formal acknowledgment, Of 
‘course, this acknowledgment was not necessary, the Rg-veda being the 
‘common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. 

Mundaka iii, 2. 10 also professes to be. a Rk, but unfortunately 
it cannot be found in the collection of Rks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase of some Ik, and not a verbatim 
quotation. 

Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verdatim quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Rg-veda. Br. iv, 4. 23, like the passage of the Mund. referred 
to above, also professes to be a Rk, but is not a verbatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation, Ifthe quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found im the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Rgveda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also which have been lost. 
But it would be a bold—almost an extravagant—hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above, 

(ó) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
gads to the Re-veda has found expres:ion, Not only are references 
made to particular Rks, but the name of a Rsi also is often cited and 
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the manira revealed to him is discussed, in order to find out its 
inner meaning. Thus; Mundaka iii. 2. 11 quotes Atgiras. Taitt, i. 
7. E refers to a Tisi, but does not give his name. Satikara, too, does 
not know who he is, and thinks that the term ‘Rsi here may mean 
the Vedas in general, or, it may also mean some Rsi whom obviously 
he cannot name, (‘etad-darsana-sampanne và Bañcrdral'). 

Aitareya ii, 5 similarly quotes a Rigi, and we are immediately told 
that the Rai quoted is Vamadeva, The Hk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Be. i,4. 10 also mentions Vimadeva and quotes 
the Rk just preceding the above one and Br. ii. 5. 16, a8 pointed out 
before, is a werëatimn quotation, and gives the name of the Rei also, 
which is Dadhyac. 

We do not pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and references, The examples that we have given will show that 
germs of Grahma-vidya were known to be existing in some of the 
advanced Bk-verses ; and that the Upanisadic thinkers did not forget 
to tap these sources. - 

But besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, it seems, other pre- 
cursors also of Brahma-vidya ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
sads and led up to them, They came after the Vedas but before 


the Upanigads. 
2 Express references to earlier thinkers are found in several 


passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Reis, On the contrary, the way in which they are spoken 
of, shows that they were earlier. teachers ol Brahma-vidyà, who had 
come aíter the Vedic period and had been carrying on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. 

Thus 14a 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: "This is what 
we heard from the learned,—those, that is to say, whe explained these 
things for us,” Kena i, 3 is identical with this expression, there being 
a difference in one word only. 

In Katha i 1. 21 the interesting statement is made that the 
questions raised there—undoubtedly questions of Brahma-vidya—were 
very subtle and that even the gods had long meditated upon them. 

"We do not care what the gods did or did not. But the statement 
obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there. had been men who had made an earlier study 
of them, — 


3 Besides this somewhat vague reference to the ‘ancients, thers 


are also some more specific references to earlier Brahmavadins, Thus, 
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Katha i. 3. 1 uses the expression ‘Brahmavid’ and seems to refer 
toa class of thinkers who went by this name and who had already 
attained a position in the speculative world, 

Ch. ii, 24. T similarly speaks of the Brahmavádins, The difference 
between à Brahmavid and a Brahmavadin is one of emphasis and is 
practically nothing. The former means ‘one who knows’ and the 
latter ‘one who speaks of’ Brahma; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply each other. 

Sv. i. 1 also starts with a reference to the Brahmav3dins. 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they are enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

A very interesting support to: this position is found in Süyapa's 
remarks on Aitareya Brühmaga i, 3. Certain passages there he under- 
stands as giving the opinion of the Brahmavidins. According to 
Sayana, therefore, at the time of the Brahmanas, the Brahmavadins had 
.. Occüpied such a position that the authors of the Brahmanas had now 
and then to quote their views, 

— 4 That the Upanigads did not grow on a virgin soil is also proved 
by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture, which 






"Studied: by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list inchides, besides the Vedas, such subjects as history, tradition 
(pur&na), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidyà ot Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidys was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to-read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya temain absolutely uninfluenced 
by them? " — — 

Br. ii 4. 10, iv. r. 2, and iv. $, ft, also give liste Of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upañisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purána) Sütras, exposition of 
Sütras, &c, But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which ` 
deserves more than a passing notice; it is Slokas or Verses, These 
also are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc. What these Slokas stand 
for, we shall presently see, But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of the culture which. pre- 
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ceded the Upanisads and must have contributed to their growth and 
development. 

$ The importance of the Ślokas mentioned in the list of Vidyäs 
given above, can be gauged by the fact that in more than a dozen 
places, Šlokas have been quoted verbatim by the authors of the Upani- 
sads. We give below some of these references, without pretending 
to be exhaustive: 

Pragna: iv. 11; v. 6; vi. 6. Taitt. ñ. y. I. eh seg. (At the end of 
each Anuvaka, the discussion is wound up with a Sloka which forms 
the beginning of the next Anuvaka). 

Ch. v. 2. 9; v. 10. 9; V. 24. 5; Viii. 6. 6. 
Br. i. 5. 15 1. 5. 23; 1. 2. 3; iv. 3. 11; iv. 4. 6, 7. & 8. 

In all the above cases, Slokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the Slokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well- 


developed literature, Slokasare generally introduced t» wind up a. 
discussion where they are apparently intended as an aid to memory. 


Sometimes (eg. Br. i. 2. 3) the Sloka quoted starts a- 


which then consists in only an elucidation of the meaning of the 


Sloka itself. 

In one or two cases, it has so happened that a Sloka quoted by 
a prose Upanisad occurs as à part of the text of a verse Upanigad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way. Thus, 
Ch. viii, 6. 6 quotes a passage as à Sioka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6. 16. Again, Br. iv. 4.7 quotes 
as a Sloka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14. 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as Sioka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both the Ch. and the Br. on the one band, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a common earlier source. 
But the Katha has been so frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bhagavadgita, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Besides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to {mere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. ; 

On the other hand, all the Slokes quoted by an Upanisad, cannot, 


as indicated above, be found in another Upanisad. That proves the ` 


existence of-a Sloka literature previous to the Upanigads, Or, š 
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we say that all the Slokas quoted by the prose Upanisads belonged 
to some verse Upanisad or other? In that case, too, we have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanigads are certainly not extant. Perhaps the literature to 
which the Slokas belonged, was never reduced to any definite form 
— — and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
|J . generation, 
p Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these Slokas, one thing 
ü is certain, viz, that there was a philosphical literature other than the 
_ Vedas and other than the Upanisads as they have come down to us; 
— . and that it intervenéd between these two. 
= 6 There is another fact that deserves consideration here. There 
_ re several passages which are found in more than one Upanigad, 
These common passages occur in the body of the Upanigads as patt 
af the authors’ texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
a quotation. In the case of the Slokas, the prose Upanigads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark ‘Here is a Sloka,' and so 
on. But the common passages which also are verses are not intro 
duced with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
E quotations, They occur in the body of the book as part of the author's 
— m curiously enough, they agree literally - ih passages 
. We give below a few examples : a 
nela pt igsotes with Mund... 2. 8. 
Katha i, 2, 22 is identical with Mundaka iii, 2, 3. 
Katha ii. 5. 15 is identical with Mund. ii. 2. 10 and Svet. vi, 14. 
Katha ii, 6, 17 (first line) identical with Svet. iii. 13 (Grst line). 
Svet. iii. 20 is identical with Katha i. 2. 20 (The words are 
the same; there is a slight variation in the order). 
Svet. iv. 6-7 is identical-with Mund. iii. r. 1-2. 

These are all cases of verse Upanisads using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment either way, They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language. Either one was quoting the other, 
or, both were using verses that were common property, and therefore, 
must have existed from before, Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that they were too numerous 
to be allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanigads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 
time. 


Besides the examples given above, there are also some cases where 
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a prose Upanisad quotes à verse, without the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or &loka), and that verse is found in another Upanigad. 
Thus: 

Br, iv. 4. Io is identical with 164 g. 

Br, iv. 4. 11 is identical with Iga 3 (with slight variation). 

Br. v. 15 is identical with Isa 15-18. 

In addition to all these, there are the thought-parallels—the use 
of common metaphors and anecdotes. For example, the story of 
Balaki-Ajataatru occurs in more than one Upanisad. The same is 
true of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, e.g. Swet. ji, 14 uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaivalya i. IT. | 

What do all these facts show? There must have been à common 
intellectual stock upon which all our Upanisadic authors drew. The 
cultura] continuity between the Vedas and the Upanigads does not 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup- 
posed. And the Upanisads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of Brahmapical circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cultural continuity that is distinctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanigads wére never free from Brahmanical 
influences, After the Vedas and before the Upanigads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanigadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanisads, Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanigadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the lonian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers. They made the soil ready and sowed 
the seeds: the subsequent caretaking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers. It was under the care of these later men 
that the plants grew and gave outa fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanigadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in the Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
get at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved, 
the thinkers have effaced themselves eo completely—even their names 
have been so clean forgotten—that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vedic Bei, 
and who, on that account, were more famous, have the names come 
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down to us, The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
utterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went. 

Ina sense, even the teachers mentioned in the Upanisads,—our 
Yajüavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu—were pre-U panisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporary 
with the writers of the books. But after all, the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisadic ideas are their ideas, What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past; 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vaméas preserved in some of the Upanisads seem 
however to retain some of these names. 

Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 
Upanisads. The grandeur of the Upanisadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained in a day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice. They did their 
work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
or less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured, 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanisadic teachers is im- 
portant for us, in so far as it enables us to see in its true perspective 
i ERE iini i is onpi in of Śruti literature 
* in so far as it enables us to see 5 th which 

Brahmavidya ¢ velo — 
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The Evolution of the State 


Almost all the theories which western philosophers- have propound- 
ed to cxplain the genesis of the state have been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to expect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories, but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works, Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 

gave rise to states, Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. l | 
Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this: 
Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, pre-suppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian state 
served as a model for Egyptian; but he sacred writings of the Indians 
give us no light on the subject." 
It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass of light. 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state, 
We are here asked to solve two problems: 
(a) What was the original or pre-statal condition of primitive 
humanity? - | 
(1) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or " 
(2 Were they living in a Hobbesian state of ceaseless warfare 
and misery ? | 
(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal or non-political con- 
dition to the political condition through 
(3) the beneficent interference of God's will, 
T (4) force, 
(s) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 
(6) social contract? 
The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 
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The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance of the theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that the state is the result of 
force, 

The fifth develops the doctrine of the state being a natural in- 
stitution. š 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 
contract, 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu philo- 
sophers, We will take up their study in the order given above. 


The state as a necessary evil 


The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 
tschli say that the popular’ imagination has dreamed of the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 


al! enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their. 


. peaceful existence, Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
. either ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor army, nor taxes. 
n comparison with such an ideal the later political condition of man 
^ must appear perversion and decline; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an institution of compulsion and con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bhisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age. We 
are told that? at first there was no sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. AII men used to protect one another piously. 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in time to be painful, Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 

Unrestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 
they chose, All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
between vice and virtue disappeared. During this confusion the Vedas 





1 Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 
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and aíter them righteousness disappeared. Thereupon the gods 
supplicated Brahman to protect the world of men. Brahman compiled 
the science of polity and required the. people to organize themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. 
Narada has similarly speculated upon the origin of law and 
justice. When mortals were bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitually veracious, says he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
hatred, nor selfishness. “The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law-suits have been introduced and the king has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authority to punish,"* 
He is supported by Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous and devoid ‘of mischievous i 
B Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceedings have been established, * 
Plato too can be said to have subscribed to. this view of the exis- 
tence of the Golden cycle. — 
In the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements we have described, there is said to 
have been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy." 
Bhisma's discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
It is not the result of contract or 


divinely organized institution. 
are not necessary for virtuous 


social compact. The state, law, justice 
F men. Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people 
: The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to. possess 
s Eid ed and wowen sione, and.hencs. they. had -no tiitettume 
the state, It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 


to the belief that the government is a necessary evil. 
The theory of anarchy 


Hobbes and Spinoza did not bel 
golden age on this earth. They postulated a state of war as the 
normal condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition 

"beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other. Rousseau's des- 
` cription of anarchical primeval state is inimitable, but it is equalled if 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
[t bas been suggested by many scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbss and Spinoza are to be understood rather asa logical state- 
ment of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-political condition of mankind is full of 
interesting details. 
Brhaspati on anarchy 


Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citizess devour one another, Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the wealth of others, The wealth of one is taken by two, that of 
those two is taken away by many acting together, He, who is not a 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king's protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents; even their very preceptors, guests and 
elders, 

If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 


— ave to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
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very idea of property would be lost. ` - 

. M the king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
sion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear, 

In the absence of king’s protection, all kinds of injustice would 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur; and famine would 
devastate the kingdom, 

In the absence of king's protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and ultering cries of misery, 
would be ruined in no time, 

As, O king, all creatures cannot see one another and sinl in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow 

_ water and birds in a safe place dart and move about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
and then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them, 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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latter refuse to surrender to them easily, their very lives would be 
taken. a 

Nobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives, sons, food, and other kinds of property would 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not observe the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, Ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect." 

This theory implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution. There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress, nor 
even existence without government. The benefits of the existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress are ensured by the other. 

We need not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu phi D50- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living. 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
government, Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the justification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

“He who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above Aumanity or below it; he is a ‘tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one,” whom Homer denounces—the outcast who is a man of 
war." 


State v. Anarchy 


Many Hindu books reter to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the Matsya Nyaya—the Logic of the Fish, It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, Marxian axiom of class- 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau and Cumplowicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the fish is all comprehensive and it 





I . CL. Santi Parva, chapters 67, 68, 90, QL. Manu, vii. 20-25, 
Ramayana, Ayodhya K., chap. 67. 
2 Aristotle's Politics, 1. 2. 9. 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time. 
The Indian philosophers were wide awake. They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes, birds, animals and men too, The 
latter are as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera- 
tion by the interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extreme indi 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fittest 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, the 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state [or checking the destructive operations of the law, The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fish on the 
spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water.? 

_ We have heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water, The strong will. oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water, 
. As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
| if the sun and moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow water and birds 
in a safe place dart and move about as they please for a time and 

then repeatedly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
it they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them." 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour, 

As fish the weaker fish devour.* 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food. and 
consumer, when proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod,* 


I Manu ia 20; Yuktikalpataru, p. 15. 
2 Santi Parva, 67, 16-17. 3 Santi Parva, chap, 67. 
4 Griffith’s Ramayana, ii, Ixvii. 5 Kamandaki, ii. 40. 
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There is no race in the world without a king. I do believe that the 
gods introduced the magical name among men in their alarm, fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, as great fishes eat 
the little! 

According to  Raghunathavarman, the logic of the fish is an 
accompaniment of the logic of the monsters, The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal power fight- 
ing and destroying cach other like the traditional monsters Sunda 
and Upasunda, The logic of the fish is used only in those cases 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other, It is frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
and books on history. An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasistha. “By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless of anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones." ? 

When the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak; but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.” 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old, the sick persons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fish.* 

The Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables) to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones, 
in this way all weaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power.’ | 

The Visgudharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-political state. 

“TE law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those whe ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. A 

Ifthe law should fail to protect the people, they following the 





t G., A. jacob's Laukikanyayanjali, li, p. $7: 
2 Ibid., p. 57. y Arthašastra, Eng. tr, P. 10; 
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principle of the logic of the fish, would eat up the children, the old, 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women. 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, all shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law. 


The slate as a divina institution 


The state i$ a prototype of the God's kingdom on earth. All 
conquerors and- despots have pinned their faith to this theory. Alex- 
ander declared himselfto be the Son. of Zeus, Akbar by starting the 
Din-iilahi and accepting tlie prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the status of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara—God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian king are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord's Anointed; The Kaiser had thë 
temerity in this twëntieth century to openly declare to his troops that 
Be was the God's vicegerent on earth : “Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, the 
“Spirit of God has descended. | am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent, Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and un- 
_ These are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of sovereigns, The age-long institution of monarchy has taken deep 
roots in the human mind and it- is impossible to root out the senti: 
ments and beliefs in ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king,’ 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief in the divine direction of human: affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
consequence of the first. In India-as in Europe the same process 
was worked out. : 

In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked upon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
on they grew to be the incarnations of God. -All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave 
expression to this belief in the words: ‘We Princes are the living 





r Visgudharmottara, l. 71, 9-18. 
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images of Him, who is all holy and all powerful! His minister 
Bossent explained and fortified the position of his sovereign by 
maintaining that ‘kings ate the ministers of God, and his vicegerents 
on earth. The Throne ofa King is not the throne of a man, but 
the throne of God himself, The person of a King is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them. They are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine independence.’ 


Divinity of kings 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has been 
emphatically taught. The primeval law-giver Manu lays down that a. 
king has been created by God through the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, Kubera.  As-a sovereign 
has been made from the essences of the great gods like Indra, ete, 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men, There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face, He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Yama, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence, | 

As if these assertions were not sufficient to justify the absolutism 
ef sovereigns, Manu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should not look upon a king as a mere man. Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He (in the form of a man) 
sits upon the throne as a great God." These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nitiprakasika 
of Vaisampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine im the very 
words of Manu viii. 1-7). pene 

The high water mark of this doctrine is reached in the teachings 
of Bhisma* who states on the authority of the sacred books that 
it is Indra that is crowned, hence A person who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself, ‘What other cause can there be for which all men 
obey one person, save the divinity of the monarch, A king is really 
a portion of Vispu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 
him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form." 

‘This doctrine of the divine personality of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 


in crowning a king 


I Manu, chap. vii. 38. - ë 
3 Santi P., lxvii. 4; lix., 131) 134 ; Ixviii, 40. 
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sovereignty, In India too we find an anticipation of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
mot only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper thing; in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.” 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and just; that his acts though 
“Oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
‘amenable to any earthly court of law; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led to the dismal dictum that “the erring prince 
must be leit to the rebukes of his own conscience, and to his personal 
accountability to God alone.” 


King’s responsibility 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
‘immunities upon the king, He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in a court of law, but many others have got the same privilege? He 
gan be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not law-makers. They are not 
above law, Law is above kings, Then law is to be interpreted 
by Brahmaga judges. Laws are to be administered with the help 
of legal councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a Eşi, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacárin, etc.? 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him. 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done in the bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688. 


The king is actually beaten during the ceremonies of the coro 
nation by the representatives of the four classes, 


The king is responsible both to the people before whom he takes 





_ 4 Manu, vill, 65-68 ; Narada, i 147-171 5 177-197; Br Ups vil 
13-14. š 
Manu, vii. 14-27. 
Asth,, i, 3; Manu, vii. 41; Sukra, i, 68-69, 142-5. 
Mahávamsa, pp. 19, $3, 261. 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the land," and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violating a certain jaw. 

The king has been called a slave of the people, whose wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection.* 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. 
It takes him to be endowed with divine functions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses of Manu have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of Manu. 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capriciously, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics, The 
Hindu Sastras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 


Divine duties and not rights 


The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works, The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books, The sense is so clear that anyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the Sukraniti, It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovablejand movable worlds. Gukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to. perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature, He resembles: tham. im. the. performance of 


those functions. 
- Says Sukra: I 
“Tust as Indra is the receiver ofhis share and clever in protecting 


the people, so should also be the king. 


1 Santi P., lix. 102-107. 
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.. As the wind is the diffüser of scents, so the king isthe guide in good 
and evil actions, As the sun is the dispeller of darkness, so is the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion, - 

As Yama ts the god who punishes human beings after death, sa 

. also the monarch is the punisher of offences in this world. 
- Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 
- As Vania sustains everything by supplying moisture, so also the 
king maintains everybody by his wealth, 
| As the moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities, 
Like the god of wealth the king should. be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions, 
As the moon does not please if deprived of one of ite parts, so 
the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above, 
. The preceding passages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers, 
These can be summed up as under : 

(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return, 

(2) Establishing virtue and eradicating vice. 
— — (3) Spread of education and orthodoxy and the rooting out of 
h N y and ignorance. : 2 













e s mim "iom 


of justice, 





NG). Realization of reveme ` D 5 
(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenuc 


for the good of the public. 
(7) Procuring mans for the amusements of the people, 
(8) Security and increase of national wealth, | 
It is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 
rights of sovereigns that has been expounded by political science 
in India, x E 
r Sukra is not satisfied with s 


L ; howing close resemblance between. 
the important functions of ear ! 


u thly kings and the powers of nature: 
He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being. According to him, the sovereign fs always possessed 
of the attributes of seven Persons, eg, father, mother, preceptor, 
brother, friend, Vaiáravana or Kubera and Yama,: * 


1 Sulera, i, 153-162 
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As a father makes his offspring qualified, (Le, by education), 
so the king can.endow his subjécts with good qualities. 

The mather pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so also 
the king). | ' 

The guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons, (so also the king). | 

The drother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people's 
wealth and produce). 

The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth, and secrets, (so also the king). 

Kudera gives wealth, (s0 also the king), and Yama is the punisher 
(so also the king). 

These attributes abide in the hing whe is prospering. These seven 
qualities should wever be deserted by a king? à — 

These injunctions are supported by Manu and Bhigma in an un: 
equivocal language thus: T 

The lord of all creatures; viz; Manu, has declared that the king 
has seven attributes: he is mother, father, preceptor, protector, fire, 
Vaišáravana, and Yama. | 

The king by treating his people mercifully is called their father. 
The subject; who plays him false, is born in his next lite as an animal 
or a bird. 

By doing good to them and by supporting the poor, the king 
becomes a mother to his people. By consuming the wicked he is 
regarded as fire and by restraining the sinful he is called Yama. = 

By making presents of riches to his dear ones, the king is re- 
garded as Awdera, the granter of wishes. By delivering instructions. 
on morality and virtue, he becomes a preceptor, and by exercising 
the duty of protection he becomes the prorector, 

That king, who pleases the inhabitants of his cities and provinces 
by means of his virtues, is never divested of his kingdom for observ- 
-ing such a duty. | -—— 

That king, who knows how to honour his subjects, never suffers 
misery either in this world or in the next t 2 tJ l 

In another place, Bhisma thus emphasizes the character of the 
king as mother: pa 





1 Üukraniti, Eng. trans, p. tj. 2 Santi P., chap. 139, 102-107. 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her womb, Hear, O king, why this is desirable. 

As the mother, even not caring for those objects which she likes 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 
kings treat their subjects. 

A righteous king, O foremost one of Kuru's race, should always 
act im such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of securing the well-being of his people.! 

In the 68th chapter of the Santi Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama. 

"Then Brhaspati similarly explains the import of these functions. 

This idea of functions has been brought out in another discourse 

af saint Utathya, He advised the emperor Mandhitr to rotate 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all. his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra; because whatever isre- 
garded by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all. The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Varuna 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct. ? 
_ Inthe Matsya Purina ani Viggudharmottarat kings are advised 
to. follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects. Rulers ought to imitate the sun, the moon, earth, wind, 
fire, Yama, Varuna and Indra: The similarities in the characters of 
the gods and kings are said to be as follows: 

Gods Kings 

Sun None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 

splendour, 

Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 

Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
officials should be delighted at his sight, 

Yama Impartially punishes both friends and foes, 

Varuna Sinners are effectively caught in the nets of the king. 





r Santi P,, ch. 57, 44-46. 2 Brhaspati, 41 
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Agni Kins ought tobe valorous and burning to tlie wicked 
and cruel officers. 

Earth Kings should support and look after all their subjects. 

Indra Kings should shower gifts for four months. 

Sun Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms for eight 
months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

Wind A king pervades all through his spies. 


It must have been evident now that Hindu Sastras do not really 
teach the ‘principles of the divinity of kings their divine rights, or 
their immunity from punishment, but they emphasize the doctrines 
of divine duty and civie responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
state as a divine institution was not taught in ancient India. How- 
ever the time came as is clear from the assertions of Manu, and 
Canakya when the doctrines of the divinity of rulers and their divine 
rights were preached here, — 

The political nature of man $ 

Some philosophers have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 
that man isa political'animal, They believe that when society is once 
formed, government results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order, But J. Bentham has rightly criticised the 
above statement of Blackstone in these words " According. to. this, 
political society, in any sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
lished all the world over. Whether this be the case, let anyone 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of -the Patagonians 
and of so. many other barbarous tribes, of which we hear from travel- 
lers and navigators," = 

There is much truth in this criticism. lÉ man were a political animal 
by nature, he must have satisfied this inherent instinct, this natural 
and eternal impulse from the very beginning by uniting with others 
in political communities, It is, however, not the case, From time 
immemorial people have been living in nomadic state. When men 
of extremely primitive civilization can live, propagate and wander 
together in groups without any political bond whatsoever, men of 
virtuous, unselfish, peaceful and altruistic temperaments must be more 
able to live together without any political unions. | 





1 A Fragment on Government, p. 28. 
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One Vedic verse formulates the hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning. It is said that : “Vritya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang the Rajanya. He came to the 
people, to. kinsmen ; food: and nourishment followed him, He went 
to the people; assembly and council, army and treasure followed him." 

It is evident that kingship was established first and then followed 
the various political institutions, 


The state as a necessary good 


In the Puruga hymn which is found in all the four Vedas, society 
has been likened to the body of the Virat Puruga—the Supreme 
Person, The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine will. It is consequently not a necessary evil, but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism, Man is the noblest work of the God's 
creation being made in the God's image itself, so the society is the 

E noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Purua, 
The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only. 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
Again, the conception of this Virat in the Atharva Veda? is full 
9f significance, It is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled by law. At its birth all were afraid at the thought that it 
will become or contro! this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. 

After the growth of the families, there came into existence villages, 
districts, and countries, Law was successively established in all of 
them. It was expressed through special political Bodies called. the 
Sabha or village-moot, Samiti or district council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of Sovereignty has thus been out: 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veila should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not exist. 
Alter family life was established, there came into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people. 
No idea has been given of the non-political or pre-statal condition, 





t Atharva Veda, 15. 8-9. as 2 Ibid, 8, 10. . 
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As Viraj is represented elsewhere as an issue of Brahma, it appears 
that the state was a divinely contrived mechanism, it is the immediate 
work of God. This hymn like many others works out the idea which 
the Augsburg Confession! teaches in its 16th Article that all authority, 
government, law and order in the world have been created and estab- 
lished by God himself.* 

The beneficence of the institution of the state has been very 
naively brought out by Kamandaki. He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
for existence by using the pithy and popular phrase of the logic of 
the fish, His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
stimer, There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all. Human beings are saved from the 
terrible consequences of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions and animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law. In the words of Kamandaka 
“this stayles; world is being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity and such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours, But as it is, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment.” In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cns: 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions, “The king is the | | 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself.” 

The beneficence of the state is brought out in the Aitareya Brah- 
propounded that even the gods cannot live 
‘were without a leader, they 
selves 


mana wherein it is 
without a ruler. As long as the deities 
were defeated in all directions by the demons. Finding them 
of them agreed to elect a king. “They 
they were victorious 
that even the highly 
in a non-political 
the institution 


in such a predicament, all 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us 

gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long 
state. As soon as internal or external struggle begins, 
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of the state becomes a paramount necessity, The story is written 


to emphasize the idea that the state is a very beneficent institution 
‘and a sine gua non of peace, order and progress. 


In passing, a note should bs taken of the other significant lesson 
that kings should be elected and that too as far as possible by the 
consent of all. 


Theory of contract 


It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare, This anarchy was put an end to by a voluntary contract, 
Bhisma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhisthira. 

We have heard, that men, in days of yöre; in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. We have heard that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain agreements saying that 
he who becomes harsh in speech, or violent in temper, he whò 
seduces other people’s wives or rob others’ wealth should be renounced 
by us, 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people, they made 






| Stich an agreement and lived for sometime, 
AI embling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 


he Grandfather, saying—Without a king, O divine lord, we are 
meeting with ruin, Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manu who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties—the would be ruler and the people, 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, help him in the work of administration, 
Manu consented to become their king, : 

The following extract from Plato's Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : 

So that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it seemed proper to those who 
were not able to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts; and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice." | 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhisma is very briefly 
summed up by Caánakya in his Artha&istra :* 

"People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbíal 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
crown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues, Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility- of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogaksemavaha), and 
of being answerable tor the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that ‘it is a tax payable to him who protects us 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then chose a king and entered into contract with 


him. 
Three important differences in the statements of Bhtgma and 


Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves, This intermediate stage is not recognized by Cánakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trans- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition, 

Secondly, Bhigma declared the first king, Mant, to have been 
created by Brahman, Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship. It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract. Canakya does not make mention of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 


Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smrti states that the people 
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contracted to give Manu as taxes a fiftieth part of the increase in 
their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Cánakya allows one-sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the king. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the establishment of the Mauryan dynasty, In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found. Sumedha; 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-sexually 
ata time when the people ot the. planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. — The people approached him with a 
request to. protect them by being their king, He consented to be their 
ruler, Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler. As he was elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahisammata i.c, "Elected by the Great.” This 
Sumedha is also popularly known as Manu, or Mahisammata Manu, 
that is, "Manu elected by the Great." 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract. Bhisma has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
liberty by a "form of association which may defend and protect 
with all the force of the community the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each, being united to all yet, only obeys 
himself and remains as free as before.” Thisis a covenant of each 
with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet, There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule, It was the rule of law without 
the executive force, It was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. . . 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that "I can 
see the reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is just"! 

Bhisma differs from. Rousseau in expounding the next stage of 
statal evolution, The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
tary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time. The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority, They entered into an agree- 
ment with Manu whom they had elected as their king, Thus the 
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monarch became a party to the contract and consented to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the terms of that agreement. Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is dissolved. He is a respon- 
sible ruler, answerable to the people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people were 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a new rüler, 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oaths formed a sure 
basis of limited monarchy in Hindu society. 

It is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
by Rousseau; Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory, Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity. In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happt- 
ness. was followed by Hobbesian “Bellum omnia contra omnes,” This 
state of universal warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Roussenu's social contract. That non- 
ruler state too was ineffective in putting down anarchy, — There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke, Hence Bhisma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. ! 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
have given all possible solutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, of Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies. . 

[tis true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a systematic manner. Many a 
time they lie buried under debris of Pauranic mythology. The want 
of a system and a treatise has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Yet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who differentiated 
the statal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, and of the subsequent stage of social evolution, 
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The Kalinga Edict 
li 


Let us now take up the next sentence 1— 

Etasa ca savasa mile anisulopa atulans ca nitiyan, 

Here, taking asulope and £ulass in the sense of *want of per- 
severance” and  "hastiness,' «anirwlase and atasi have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance’ and ‘avoidance of hastiness’, 
Hultzsch reads ‘absence of anger’ in anisulope. But mufe has been 
taken by all scholars as a substantive in the sense of ‘root’, Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence by 
taking mie as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with ca, and 
nitiyam (niti iyam of Jau.) becomes an independent proposition, Senart 
—— that “this miyam is repetition made by the stonecutter” (Jad, 

Ant., 1890, p, 91, n. 14). To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
— em, carrying aifiyam (as mifyim) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preferred beginning with w and ending with sys. Kern 
-takes niyam with this sentence, but has changed its form to mifyim 
with a locative significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct", 

Bühler has done the same thing, explaining the word as “in the applica- 
tion of the maxims of goverment". Senart has followed - them with 
the meaning “in moral training.” Bhandarkar, in his "Inscriptions of 
Asoka’, has ended the sentence with Hiliyap, butin his 'Asoka' he has 
taken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence, 

We have taken dsw/ope to mean ‘precipitate-giving-up,' so anirulope 
means 'non-precipitate-giving-up,' ze, giving up which is not the outcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
permanent nature. We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 

&sulopena has been used with isaya, so by amasulope the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of envy, But it refers to 
laziness. (@/lasiyena and Ailamathena) also, We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anisu/ope here itis meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success, So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness, By afw/ami he refers to mithit- 
iyena, Tulanaya was used with that word, so by afwlami here the 
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king means complete abstention from cruelty, ie an act which is 
not qualified by any consideration or comparison of any kind, about 
which we have spoken with illustrations before. 

Then about üe, ltmay be taken as a substantive in the sense 
of *root', so that müle anasulcpe means 'complete destruction in root" 
In this case niti i.c (maxims of moral conduct) is the subject in 
the sentence, and savasa is in genitive case, connected not with 
mile, as has been taken by the echolars, but with anasuloge and afulana 
in apposition with ards. So, the passage can be rendered as follows: 
The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (i.e complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions, such às envy, cruelty and 
idleness). 2 

Haltzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven disposi- 
tions,—envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue, Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in 
the officers, he says that the root of all this is the absence of anger and 
the avoidance of hurry. The significanee of “of all this” is not quite 
clear in-this translation. S 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions are- 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can make one [ree 
from all the dispositions narrated above, Absence of anger cam no 
doubt make a man free from anger, and from envy, and cruelty, to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life, But what about sacrificial cruelty ? Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again, how can absence 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice? 
On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. So, the rendering is faulty in this case. Moreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way to signify an abstract 
idea of this nature anywhere in the edicts, Compare sapamo, bhava 
sadhim, dane, satamnat, dajkabhotiti ofthe R. Es VII + daya dine, 
sace, sscaye —— of the P. E, HI, 
We also object to the taking of nitiyamy as nidyam when we have 
niti iyam at Jaugada, and nitivam is distinctly clear at Dhauli. 

Let us now take up the next sentence, Hultzsch has adopted the 
following readings == 
Dh, E llam siyi na te ugacha samchalitaviyé tu vatitaviye claviyé iy 
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Jau. E yam iane siya......samchalitu uthiya samchalitavye tu valita- 
wya Pi elaviye pn. 

We find that the trace of this negative particle sa has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Bühler and other scholars, but not by 
Prinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are vafr£rvrpe in 
the place of valitaviye of the above noted texts, adopted by Senart, 
Bühler and Bhandarkar: and wststye of Bühler in the Jaugada 
version. 

Of the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings :— 

E yam Alae siya (na) te samchalttu uthaye, ramchalrtaviye tu. vajita- 
uiye pi ctaviye pi 

Yam is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
it has been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Cunningham and 
Bhandarkar, So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has samchalttu uthaye, while at Dhauli we have 
simply sgecha, the first being complementary to the second, as has 
been observed by Senart (/md. 4n£, 1890, p. 91, n. 15) Then there 
is difference of opinion about the negative particle, But whatever may 
_ be the variations, we find that the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 
on '; most probably this yam is an independent word ¿yam, (like 
E iyam ob Dh. V. 26), the first letter i being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here ;yam 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of "thus 
or in this manner", qualifying dvlemse in the sentence under 
review. So, E yam Jaime siya means ‘who is thus oppressed’ 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth), But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read E Atlante 
siya (as in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is Oppressed. But the 
most important word is Ailamée, It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued’ (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that aitiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration’ here. When we have the topic of dis- 
positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
connect Avamée with those dispositions, and hence the sense. should be 
'oppressed', not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 
like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, what should à man do who is thus 
oppressed? He should move to rise, walk and advance, ie. he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This is the middle path pointed 
out by the king. He has said that overzealousnes in religious matters 
is bad, and he has also pointed out that success is impossible with envy, 
cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these evil tendencies 
is the maxim of moral conduct. Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies, 
The word fame is explanatory of faliéiesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between atasma damdhanantikaiy and this palthilesam, 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable, evidence to prove 
that Amndhanam and fpalitilesam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration, 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these:— 

(Without the negative particle) / 

(t) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) oppressed, will 
move to rise, for one needs must move, walk and advance, 

(With the negative particle) : n 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed, will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, ete. i 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long as a man ë 
éppressed with envy, etc., itis useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one should move, walk and advance ; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc. should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, etc. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings, 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
a man lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
Gradually regains consciousness. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by semea/anam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from weariness is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicated by vajifaviye), but when he regains strength and 
consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by efaviya). 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these three words are thus justified. - 
In his moral code the king has spoken about mastery over the 
senses and purity of mind, getting rid of vice ; about compassion and 
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truthfulness, and about brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety, This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kalifiga 
Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpose 
of his Minor Rock Edict I, was, as he says, to encourage the greatand | 
the small toexert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict X he says 
that it is difficult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people of 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is it not exactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review? We are now in a position to understand his dAemma 
more clearly, It aims at the moral and spiritual perfection of a 
person by gradual exertions, i. e, by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Now, we pass over to the next sentence :— 

Dh. AMevaneneva é dakheya tuphaka, tena vataviye, aninayp We dekhata, 
devam ca hevam ca devinam piyasa anusaths, 

Jau. Nitiyam e ve dekheyā, amna ne nijhapetaviye, hevam devam ca 
devanam piyasa anusathi, 

We find that there is perfect agreement between the two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It is. the alternative form of twphahe, just as Ae is 

the alternative form of apiaka, Ne has been used in the sense of “our” 
‘in K.V, 16, and at Jau. Sep. Il, ro, where we find that it is a 


substitute of aphaka of Dhauli. -It has also been used in the sense of 
"us" at Dh, Sep. IL 5. and at Jau. Sep. 11.6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 
first person have-been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms -of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts, Here in the present case 
when we find that ve has been used in the place oí  fwpáoska of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
e(gah), so that e /uf&àka, or eve means “who of you", and refers 
to the officers of the king. Hultzsch has taken /ugAaka with the next 
clause /ema vafaviye making it an accusative, but the use of ve before 
dekheya at |augada conclusively proves that it has nothing to du with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, we find that the first parts of the texts at Dh, and Jav. 
are in complete agreement. Here Acvammeva, of Dh. : x 

to miyam of Jau., and the next three words are almost similar, with 
this difference that tuphika has been used after de&Aeya at Dhs 
while its alternative form ve has been used before it at Jaugada. The 
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next clause, though it varies in wordings in the two texts, has 
the same sense in both of them, Jena vataviye has no corresponding 
word at Jaugada, but the effect of its omission has been counteracted by 
the use oí the word mihafefaviye, By comparing the two texts we 
find that the sense of deédata must have been accommodated in miis- 
petaviye, for amaam ne being common to the two texts, we are 
left with no other alternative but to accept this view. So, “it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing" is the another way 
of saying "He should make (others) not to think of any other thing", 
mifhapstaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of diya shortened, as has been observed by Hultzsch in his Corpus, 
p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be rendered thus :— 

Dh. Whoever of you will point out this (uZ// to others), it. should. be 
said by him—do not look to any other thing: mich and such is 


the instruction of Devanampiya (thereby calling upon. the people in the 


name of the king to follow this precept with one-mindedness)-— = 

Jau. He who of you will point out this si£i (to others) should make 
(them) not to think of any other thing ; such and such is etc, (as before). 

This sentence with the previous one expresses the same sense 
as the last few sentences of the R.E. X. There the king says that it is. 
difficult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims, Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-mindedness is set forth. So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. —— 

Hultzsch has divided the sentence into four parts :—(m) Hevam- 
meva « dakheya, (2) tuphika tena valaviye, (3) d@uamne dekhata, 
(4) Aevam <a, ete. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated. as ‘he must tell you’; for the word Zuphika has been 
used in the edicts in the genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
itis doubtful that /wpAaba is the object of the verb vatavtye. 
Besides, the identification of vz of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
fiphika, at once does away with the chance of the word being 
taken with Zema-vataviye, Then about the reading af the word dnamne. 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as amnam 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 
agana; yet both of them have clearly separated we (wo) from it at 
Dhauli, and in-the translation they have kept the idea of nega 
tion there (/RAS.,, N. S, Xll, pp. 396, 389, and Corpus, p- 99) 
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Woolner has adopted the readings of ampnam we at Dhauli, and amma ne 


at Jaugada (Asoéa, part I, p. 23), as has been done by. Bühler (ZDM Ga. 


vol 41, p.4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we also 
find that they have treated se as a separate word in the sense of me, 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of Hultzsch. As we have already pointed out tbat miyam of Jau. 
isa counterpart of Aevammeva of Dhauli, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
one, 
_ Then passing over the next seven sentences we come down to the 
eighth, wherein Asoka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up the last part of the sentence :— 
~ Dh—WNagalajanasa akasma paliéodhe va akasmā palikilese va no 
= „Sipi ti. 
~ = Her, the most important words are palibodhe and palikifese, 
_ Annotators have always been in difficulty to bring out the meaning of 
x patibedhe, Childersin his Pati Dictionary says—^It is probably the 
__ tesult of a confusion between parirodha and parididha, it may perhaps 
mr. bea dialectic variety of pariéidha. In Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary, 
palibodha and paliredha are given with the same. significations, and of 
the former, C 










ted for rudha, to produce, In the Pali Text Society's 


Reader, S.V. palibuddha, viz., dissimilation for pariruddhats (rud) is 

most plausible, other explanations like Trenckner's (notes 66 for pari- 
badh, etc.) and Kern's (Toev: S. V. Ogh. firbietan, Ger, verbieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory"... So, we find that scholars 
bavealways been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given, 
In literature the word has been used in the sense of "obstacle, hin- 


drance, impediment, fetters, ete”, but the derivations suggested by the 


scholars do not bring us directly to these- senses, It must, therefore, 


be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from its 
etymology. But here in the sentence ünder review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. — 

= This sentence seems to have apparent similarity with a previous 
one—Iyam eka pulise pi athe ye bapndhanam va palikilesamm va püpunati 
(Dh. Sepa L B) Here the two words bamdhanan and palikilesam 
have been used side by side, just like palidodhe and palibilese used in, 


lough says that it is compounded of Pali revenge, and 


is observed—"The etymology offered by Andersen, Pali 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apparent that even Senart ~ 


could not help remarking—"the word alibedhe means “bond”, 
“fetter”. If there were need of a. further proof of this, we have an 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which Aalibo.fha is substituted 
as a synonym of the &aindAasa used above” (Ind. Amz, 1890, p. 93, 
n.24). It is no doubt a very attractive identification, for, having 
palikilesa common in these two sentences, we have the word damdhanam 
before it in the former, while paliéothe is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
‘fetter’ or ‘obstacle’ in the etymology of the word Palibeda, so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
circumspection, 

We find that this falijedsa has no connection with the word 
&nndAanam of the sentence quoted above. The word atasma is the 
connecting link, We find that this word has been used with damadéa- 
mnata in a previous sentence, and that atamai baipdhanantita 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a hermit 
by forsaking all worldly ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
paribodha thereby. Now, paridodia can be derived in the following 
manner :—fari (supreme) dodha (knowledge),here par? is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like parifoga (full satisfaction), pari-jafifia 
(supreme sacrifice) , Parzruddha (extremely clean), etc. 

The word adha here admits of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with rada, or Aidha is wide of the- mark. So, in akasma 
poridodie va akasmi parikilese va m» siyi ti, the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious zeal by leaving home due to what is called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i. e. to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progress. 

The words paitkilese of this sentence, palthilesam of Dh, 8 noted 
above, and Av/amée of Dh, 12 have come from the same source and 
have been used here to mean the same thing i. e. the torture of dis- 
positions. About palibodha, if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by the following discus- 
sion, In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also at. Shahbazgarhi accord: 
ing to Hultzsch) we have garigodha used instead of palibodha of the 
other versions, We have the. satisfaction to see that “Thomas has 
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traced the substantive parigodha (desire) and the participle faliruddha: 
( mpurigrddha) ‘desirous’ in Buddhist Sanskrit works (/.&.4.5.,99 ff)". 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has. translated the word in the 
gense of “freeing from desire for worldly life’, But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? The phrase is dhamima-yutinain aparigodhiya, Now, for the 
dhaminayutas to desire for further spiritual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering for worldly 
life. So, we find here that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words palidodha, or overzealousness in religious matters, 
as has been Said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i.e. a 
desire for worldly life. And hence afarigedia has been used as a 
synonym of apalibodha and both stand for non-manifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

But more about this in the next sentence of the R, E. V. 

"Baemdhamabadhass patividhaniye  apalibodhüye  mokhüye cà etc. 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as—"They are occu. 
pied in supporting prisoners with money, in causing their fetters to 
be taken offand in setting them free, etc.” Here, of course, the 
three words patividhiniye, apalibodAaye and mokhape are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical. application, we should have 
first two, for in the language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class; The interpretation we offer is 
this :— 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these Mahamatis 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness (apalr- 
bedhüye) on one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, but from th: bonds of vices. and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has-been pointed out in. the 
Kaliüga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear, The two words afalihodhaye {and mokhaye are correlated and 
hence we have only one ca used after the latter, but both of them 
stand on the basis of fatrvidhiniye, signifying that this palfvidaina 
is to be effected by apaliíbol&iye on one hand and mokhaye on 
the other, and hence no ca has been used after palividhinaye, This 
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is textual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of palibodha. 

The next clause is Jyam amubnpdham pajivati vi, which means 
that the Dhammamahámatàs should point out the: middle path to the 
people for the reason (amadamdia) of their having children, etc; That 
this is a parallel passage of Atasmā tena bamdhanmptikta amma ca 
bahujane (vage bahuke—]au.) daviye dukbAiyat of the Kaliüga Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation, The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
overzealousness in religious matters; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. So, we find that this ówpdhama is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but worldly attachment, 
(rom the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner as. is done in the 
Kaliiga Edict I. "MP 1 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodha twice in the R.E. 


V, and once in the Kaliñga Edict I-with explanations, to mean keen | 


desire and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of the word sheuld, 
therefore, not be sought in radia or bidha, but in. dadia, which signi- 
fes knowledge But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc, There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application. We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
against paridodha for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives, 
It is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings. 
paribodha came to be regarded as a thing not desirable for all, and 


the word thus must have fallen trom its original significance from that 


time; Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paridodha cannot bring 


success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, so pParibodha. 
without moral perfection is rather a hindrance to success, Having 


thus Jost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Pali literature in 
later times, In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devanam- 
Priya, Inthe edicts itis an honorific epithet of the king meaning 
somewhat like “beloved of gods" or this sacred majesty", but in later 
literature the word is used to signify “a fool", oF “a sacrificial animal.” 
Hence there is nothing unusual in paribodka suffering change of 
meaning, We have always marked a;tendency to interpret the words 
of the edicts in the Buddhistic sense. But here isthe word peribadha; 
Which has not been used in that manner by the authors of the edicts 
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Even the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of the edict 

will be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic significance of faribodha, 

if he cares to consider the texts, where the word has been used, along 

- with the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
ofthe Kalinga Edict I for the R.E. X, about which we shall discuss 
later on, 

- Mhen the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
out the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
something referring to the administration must be in this edict, 
We also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with many 
thousands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take damulhana 
and palikilesa in the sense of. imprisonment and torture. But the text 

of the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
find in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 

_ the Dhamma along with their other business, and some of the edicts. in 
which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration, In the Pillar Edict I the 
pulisa and the aypfamahamitis are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
exertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
of Isila are mentioned. In the Rock Edict II, the Yufas, Kajukas and 
the Priidesikas are instructed to go on tour to propagate the -faitln- In 
bkitmikes and other ntkiyas-are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects, So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhamma. So, when the sagala-vipohalites are called upon to perform 
a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also engaged in the same way, Thus the mere mention of the officers 
of thé king in the Kaliiga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment. 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take up, viz, 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of the mahzmsfis whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this mite. The sentence is,— 
. Bakhakkase acamde sakhinalambhe hosati.—Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed—“One difficulty, however, 
remains; What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging tó the maAamazra, upon which stress has been laid by the 
king?" (Ind. Amt, 1890, p. 93, n. 25).- — — 
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We suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the negation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence riya asulopena, etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, ie. those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness, but not of seven as has hitherto been understood. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the king, in enumerating 
the qualities of the mahinitis, has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Let us now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akarkasah, Senart has ac 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who- has 
quoted a verse of the Dhammapada in support of this view (Corpus, 
p+ 97, n. 8.), but the translation he has offered, ie. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context. Kern has re- 
marked—the ##a in #hañhase is dus to the influence of the r in 
kartata (JRAS., N. S, XIl, p. 392, n. ij). In the Amarakosa- dictionary 
(3/75) we have—kekéhatam Aathinam &rürip. balkoram nigthurans 
drdkam. in the annotation of this verse it is written —bAabarüdir d 
küsmiratah, bkarkasam iti dükainaiyapaülkah, So we find that nist huram 
(cf. withuliyena of the edict) is a synonym of batkhatam=khakthatam 
(of Northern India)=Ahabhasanp, owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form tarkatam which is, however, 
the most current expression. So, athathase of the edict means 
anistuirah and hence one who is free from cruelty. | 

Then about acamde (acande): The word cada comes from the 
root cadé with ac in the sense of rage. In fact candak is always as 
sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghwvaméa (2/49) we 
have cada used in the sense of anget.. 50, acama]e here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Manu Samhita (7/48) it-is 
stated that 3e; is one of the eight bad dispositions that arise from 
anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to isa. 
Thus, cade should. be translated here as a man who is free from the 
cause of +š, We prefer this interpretation as it maintains a 
connection with the sentence ¿saya üassalopena, etc, otherwise “free 


from anger" may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 


comprising many other things besides irge. From the cast of the 
edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his Corpus, the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhinalaméhe, as observed by Senart (Ind. Ant, 1890, p. 93, n. 25), 
but not sakAinilamóhe as adopted by Hultzsch. Now, sethinalambhe 
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represents the Sanskrit word za&eiparamibhah, composed of sa+ 
| akgipa + frambhah. It is well-known that in Sanskrit ürambhah 
— — "means exertion, «o a&gimah arambAtah means non«diminution of exertion, 
E E sikgingramobhal means in Bahuvrihi compound the person who is 
. associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
E the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
sloth, which primarily brings about the relaxation of energy. We think 
-that the initial sā of the word has been written as ze, the horizontal 
"stroke of sz being reversed by mistake. A/emékah here docs not mean 
‘destruction of life.’ 
"TR So, the clause means—He who is free from cruelty, free from the 
E cause of envy etc, and free [rom idleness; thus signifying the negation 
of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness, 
EE At Jaugada we have also acaqulap, which is thus common to the 
P two texts. Then Bühler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. Woolner, and Kern 
read the next word as apiafa/lafa, but Hultzsch takes it as aphal (usa), 
and the next word he reads as fa, With akha! (usa) m followed by fa, 
the word may stand for aphal (aha) ta. As a Bahuvrihi compound it 
means a person whose action does not become fruitless. For the sake 
p ‘of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 
| — that the word in this form means a person who does not 
sp il the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 
of s ymo. and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 
r amie of the Dhauli text. and it should be observed that 
boh. "ie" — have identical figurative applications here. The only 
word that now remains to be traced is vacamtle, as read by Bühler. 
As the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 
to verify the reading, but taking wacanele as the correct word, it ap- 
pears that the word has some connection with erasana meaning cutting, 
from the root vrasc in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 
J member of the compound. should be a word meaning cruelty, so 
. in vacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person who has 
x cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further, 
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TRASLATION 


Our explanatory rendering. 
A 


“See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down" 
(Bhandarkar). 
(What follows is the explanation 
Ol suorita mitt). 
There is such an individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
passions and habits). 
When this bond of wordly at 
tachment (cf. bondage and 
misery of sin—Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
(as indicated by his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
"deeply grieved” (Smith), 
"Conseqnently you should de- 
siré—what ?—to follow the mid- 
dle path” (Bhandarkar), i,e, (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one hand, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other; (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin—Prinsep). 
(The secret of success does not 
lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success 
is impossible with the following 


dispositions—with temporary 


(nor-permanent) giving up af 


un 


From Hultzsch's Corpus, 
B. 
Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although you are well 
provided for. 


It happens in the administra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment. ~ 


In this case (an order) cancell ` 


ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, while 
(many) other people continue to 

suffer. 


[n this case you must strive to 
deal (with all of them) imparti- 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 


359 


envy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non-retreating 
or unchecked idleness and 
sloth. 
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‘Hence you should desire what? 6 (You) must strive for this, that 


that these dispositions may not 
be yours (Bhandarkar). 


The maxim of conduct lies in 7 


montemporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e. complete 
eradication, used with reference 
to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth), 


(But people there are, who are 8 


subject to such tortures. For 
them this is the advice), - He 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
to rise, for (with the negative 
particle, in the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
ashe is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs must. move, walk and 
advance (i.e by gradual exer- 


tions in moral training), 


these dispositions 
arise in you. 

And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and the avol 
dance of hurry. 


may not 


He, who is fatigued in the” ad- 
ministration (of justice), wil 
not rise; but one ought to 
move, to walk, and to advance, 


(But this exertion must be g He who will pay attention to 


undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him—do not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of. Deyanam- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 
people in the name of the king 
- to follow this precept, and 
exert themselves with one- 
mindedness), 


10 For this purpose has this lipi 10 For the following purpose has 


been engraved here that the 


this, must tell you—sce that 
(you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the (king); such 
is the instruction of Des 
piya, 





this rescript been written here, 
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nagalaviyohalakas may strive 
at all times-that the people may 
not manifest sudden religious 
zeal (by leaving heme) and 
may not at the same time 
suffer the sudden tortures (of 
bad tendencies). 

And for this purpose | shall 
send out every five years (a 
Mahamitra) who is free from 
cruelty, free from the cause of 
anger, and free from idleness, 
etc. 


(viz. in order that the judicial 
officers of the city may strive 
at all times (for this), (that) 
neither undeserved — fettering 
nor undeserved harsh treatment 
are happening to (men), 


And for the following purpose 
I shall send out every five years 
(x. Mahimatra) whe will be 
neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
gentle actions. 





POSTSCRIPT 


We find that this Separate Edict I is simply a sermon on gradual. 
moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty. 
and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 
forth the same sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X; We here 
quote from V. A. Smith's siroka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps- 
the best rendering of the text, “Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is vice. Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion, giving up 
all other aims.” The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in sakale apaparisrava asa, Esa tu parisrave ya apumñam, but the 
Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi 
cu Jütehi no sampalipajali, Ve., with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (ci. dukaram tu kho etam, ie. it is difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R,E, X) Mark that the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idleness, and then it says 
E kilamte siya etc, whereby the necessity of exertions is :established 
as indicated by parü&rama of the R.E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention indicated by savams paricajitpa of the RE.X is expressed 
in the Separate Edict I by Heoammeva e dakhiye fuplüka tena vataviyt 


annan me dekhata, The Rock Edict X refers to the other world only ži 


once, but we have repeated references to seagam in the Separate Edict 


1 
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| with clear indication of the line that one should follow for this 
purpose, So, the Separate Edict | is practically an elaborate com- 
mentary of the R.E.X. 

_ Now, about the Separate Edict II, This edict is nothing but 
a sermon on dhamma gaya. Herein Asoka instriiets his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of tipa nam 


omünmam, The Rock Edict XIII also speaks about this dina 


vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
of this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms, In 
order to illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kalitiga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conquests, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
of new conquests effected by force. But in the Separate Edict H,- he 
has pointed out the means of dharma wara. We, therefore, fnd that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 
II clearly explaining the means of dhantma vaya which was simply 
mentioned in the R.E.XIII, but not sufficiently explained there. 


The object of alluding to the conquest of Kaliüga so elaborately in 


the R.E.XIII can thus be clearly understood when that Edict is read 
with the Separate Edict II, This is also the reason why the latter 


_ Was engraved at Kaliüga in the place of the R.E.XIII. 


— Now, about the numbering of these two separate edicts, We think 
Prinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration, Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered II, This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should properly be based on this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada 
without taking care to preserve this order, Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at Dhaull, At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left. 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by obsery- 
ing the manner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into considerartion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places. 

We have another most important suggestion to make here, We 
find that towards the end of the R, E. IX, the texts of Girnar, Dhauli 


ve 
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and Jaugada differ [rom those of Kalsi, Sháhbazgarhi and Mánsehra. 
Now, what is the cause of this diflerence and similarity? In order 
to find this out, we have to look to the inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and XIII were not 
inscribed at those two places, but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there. These omissions and additions are un- 
doubtedly not accidental. When those responsible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 
XII, and XIII from the whole series, they counteracted this omission 
by the introduction of the two Kaliiga Edicts, and by changing the 
texts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 


the new Kaliiga Edicts. Now, we have seen thatthe Kalinga Edict 1 
here stands for the R. E. X,and the Kaliiga Edict II for the R. E, 
XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and XII 
remain to be represented, and this was done by the new text of the 
R.E. IX. TheRock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict), The new text of the R, E. IX, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
subject treated in the R. E. XL, and in the first part of the R. E. XII. 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare Wa 
fa efarisam asli dinam......... varisam dhavyamadanam (G. IX. z), with 
— Nass elarigmp dinam yarisam dhammaidinam of the R. E. XL (G. XI 
S rand Sádhu dana (G IX. 7) with. Siu dimap (G. XL. 2), and 


"ion P 


den kacap ¿dam sadhu iti (G. UX, 8) with Jdam sadhu iam 


= Latavyam (G.XL. 3). Even “therefore should a friend, lover, relative | 


or comrade exhort saying—this ought to be done, this is excellent," 
[ ot the new text of the Rock Edict IX (G. IX, 7-8) reems to 
be an echo of "this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, 

- or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour—this is excellent, this ought 
| to be done" of the Rock Edict XI (G, XI. 3. The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of -hearken- 

ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XI. 2-3) 

= are mere repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock 
k. Edicts I and IX. Besides, we have this matter already dealt with 
i in the earlier part of the R. E, IX (G. IX. 4-5), and hence it was not 
considered necessary to repeat it in the latter part of the same Edict, 
At will thus be evident how the Rock Edict XI has been mostly. ine 





new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by- 
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corporated in the new text of the R. E, IX. Now, about the Rock 
Edict XIT. It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
bad already been touched upon by the Rock Edict VIL. It says— 
“The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over their senses and purity of mind,” 
This lays down the principle of toleration dealt with in the Rock Edict 
XII, and supports the principles of “the growth in the essence of the 
matter" discussed therein. The Rock Edict VIL was, therefore, con- 
sidered sufficient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kaliüga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necessary for R, E, XII. 

About the Rock Edict XIH, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kaliüga during the war, 
and hence it could not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate post event. [t was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kaliiga. But its place was taken 
up by the Kalitiga Edict I, which deals with dhamimavijaye, pointing 
out the means of securing the love and confidence of the people, as 
was absolutely necessary for pacifying a newly conquered country: 
The selection was thus made with a purpose, 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts. XI, XII and 
XIL has been made up by the Katiiga Edicts and by the new text 
of the R.E. IX. Bat why this new text should be added tothe R, E. 
IX, and not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention, “We find that the Rock Edict X has not been omitted 
at Kaliüga, so there was no necessity óf the Kalinga Edict I to he 
engraved there, for the latter is practically an elaborate copy of the 
former, This is to be observed that at the beginning o[ the series 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada ie. at the begininng of the Rock Edict 
l engraved there, we have two additional words Khaphngalasi pavaiasi 
which are not found in the texts of G. K..S: ànd M. The real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been. clearly 
understood. This shows that the seléction af the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was specially made for those two places, but not 
for any other place, The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were- omitted, while -athers 

were added and texts changed. At the time of selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X also from the series engraved 
in those two places, and hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the R. E, IX. Had the omission of the R, E, X net 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kaliága Edict I. We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts X- 
XIII from the Kalifiga series, but the Rock Edict X was retained by + 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalinga 
Edict I were engraved at Kaliñga, because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
bamdhanam and palikilesam of the Kalinga Edict 1 in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalinga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on morality, as it is an explanatory commentary of the 
R, E. X which has no connection whatsoever with administrative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection, We know that the texts of Girnar, 

Dhauli and Jaugada form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. IX, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jaugada to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
XT and XIf, But Girnar does not omit these two edicte, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XIV engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada at the end of the R. E. IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and Jaugada is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there: Does it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for the Girnür inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts ef the Kaliñga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R. 

E. IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnár inscrip- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada? This is an 
instance of “the blunder of the writer” alluded to in the R. E. XIV, 
just as the Kalinga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,” and how 
“everything is not brought together everywhere,” 
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IV. THE USE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUMERALS AMONG 
THE ARABS 


With the accession of the Abbasides, long before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through Arabia and Persia, passion for learning, 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs. The 
mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, which, immediately on being translated into Arabic, was 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable 
advances, In the oth century A.D, they borrowed from the Tndians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic. — At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 A.H) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
from everyday problems of life. This treatise first introduced into 
_ Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
fimi served as a manual to. the European scholars of the 16th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra carliest in point of 
time, t ~ 

From that time onward, there were numerous Arabic writers upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted, 

The earliest Arabic documents containing the numerals are two 
manuscripts of 874 and 888 A/D." They appear a century later in 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered in a church, apparently des- 
troyed as early as the tenth century, not far from the Jeremiah Monas- 





t Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksh, " 
2 Karpinski Hindu Numerals in the Fihrist, vol XI (3) 
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tey in Egypt. A grafito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
A.H., which corresponds to 961 A.D.! For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as early as the thirteenth century, 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs; from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the Italo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation. Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiques, says, 
"If they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste which led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language"? 

Mr, Fleet says that the method of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia, It isto be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India. The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G. R. Kaye® 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion, He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr, Fleet* draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadiina which is regarded as dating generally from before A.D. 
100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later. 
It is in chapter 19, entitled Jyotiska@vadina (ed, Cowell and Neil, 
p. 262fT) ; the story begins thus:— | 

“There lived in Rājagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a certain occa- 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra's 


1 Archwological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1908-1909, London, 1910, p. 18. 

2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol. L, p. 174. 

3 J. A.S.B,, 1908, pp. 293-297. 

4 JR. A. S, t9t t, pp. 519-21. 
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house, and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of- an Arhat: The interview was wit 
nessed by a person named Bhürika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall,and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 


to him for alms rather than to Subhadra.. When Buddha, having 


his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had gone away, Bhirika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had occurred. Subhadra explained. 
‘Then we are told (p. 263, line 8):—s fes; afaa mar q maq ater 
wataqeee: (He, Bhürika, who was skilled in gunira, took a 
su¢etavarna and began to count or calculate.). 

The upshot was that Bhürika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhürika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations; The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained "ganitra" in their index of words as meaning. “an astro- 
logers instrument, an abacus," and "svelavargá" as meaning also 
“an astrologer’s instrument.” The appropriate meaning of &vetavarna, 
lit. “having a white colour" is "chalk," as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, Now what is the meaning of ganitra? 
Ganitra is formed with the suffix iro. The rule 3. 2.184 of Panini 


I | teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 





ch words as khanitra, ‘an instrument for digging,’ aritra, ‘a rudder,’ 
levitra, fa sickle, and dhavitra ‘a fan,’ This gives an appropriate 
meaning to ganitra which éxplains the above passage thus:— 

"He, Bhürika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and began to count or 
calculate." 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board—the well-known f4alaka!—coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could. be made on it with a 
piece of chalk, This gives, according to Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was surely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals, The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus, It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform- 


ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 


circa 950, in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in which 


- 


1 See Bühler, Indian Paleography, pp. 5, sec. 37, c. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation. From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms, It is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
AD. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substantially they 
were of the following forms (read from right to left) — 

ESX ) 6 git SAn 


Wf © ww 
-»*o O © 
^» Q0 «o Os 
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The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A.D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif Al-Mansur was ruling and an Indian astro- 
omer visited his court bringing with him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signs, these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalif's command by Muhammad Bin Ibrahim 
AkFazari.* AlKhowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
c, 870) based their well-known tables upon the work of Al-Fazari. It 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables, They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before 825 A.D, about which time the original of the Algoritmi 
de numero Indorum was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals, The three writers 


wo D 
= 


t Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the historians Al-Masudi and Al-Biruni 
followed quite closely. One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early period, 970 AD. the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is Interesting and Beautiful Problems on Numbers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ibn Yummn akQuas (died c. 990). It was Al-Khowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from. India. wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 13530) This 
system used by ALKhowarizmi found its way into Europe through 
the Latin translation. 

In this way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs, the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 


Bree) WAG. 


The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it bore some 
resemblance to the letter "five" of their system. The earlist Arabic 
zefo known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 A.D. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same work having the 
same meaning, which is the case in an Arabic Ms, an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 982 AH. (1575 A.D.) As given in this work 
the numerals are : 


Q AV f O⁄64/⁄£⁄#⁄2 | O 


| have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Sünya or void, 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or stir. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character as 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra, The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived from the same Arabic word assilr. 

D have already cited the various forms of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the sth form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 


; D.E. Smith and L, C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. - 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians. They finally adopted the 
modern numerals and helped to introduce them into Europe. 


X, THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EUROPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 


We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu-Arabic 
question of the numerals. 

“One theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Fytha- 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
its use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Beethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 


system with the place value”! Another theory has been set forth _ 


by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe Írom ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin." 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. | 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the hurül al- 
gobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the hurüf 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals, The signification of the term gobar 


is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 


this plan being distinct from the counter method of representing 
numbers.. Al-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. f 

The gobar numerals themselves were first made known to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them inan Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St. -Germain-des-Prés. The 


| 1 LL E. Smith and L.C, Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
2 Bubnov, Origin and History of our Numerals (Russian), . 
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system has nine characters, but no zero, A dotabovea character 


indicates tense, two dots hundreds, and so on, $ meaning 50, and ` 


meaning $,000. When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 
the Bakhsali manuscript! and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab al-Fihrist? in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century, although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 


adopt the Hindu zero, because it resembled their 5; they used the 


superscript dot as serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians, Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Abu Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Kair- 
wan, ¢. 950) speaks of "the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation”" The Indian use of subscript dots 
to indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc, is established by à 
passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist (987 A.D.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the Written language of the people of India. 

“The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
as those shown n ON page 359 above. 

These gobar numerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remot: times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghat, there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India, Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race had spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus. At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient. 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
“a busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, flying from poverty 
over sea, over crags, over fires," 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the progress of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 





1 Possibly as early as the third century A.D. i 
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up in India which attracted scholars from China, Persia, Central 
Asia, (Greece and other far off countries. In 62 A.D., the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 


__western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 


As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by séa 
with India and even with China, and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of any part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus: 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium, The 
Gulistan of the Persian poet Sadi contains such a passage t— 

"I| met à merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
fifty slaves and porters. He answered to me: '« want to carry 
sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and irom 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind ; and so to trade Indian 
steel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths. of Yeman back to Persia"' Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 


was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on ` 


the northern shores of the Mediterranean, As early as 652 A.D) in 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 


the shores of Sicily and took much spoil. It is therefore reasonable 


to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Beethius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
warehouse or price marks,* x 
To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and the West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe. The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to many traders in a. country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises, Therefore 


1 Gulistan-Sadi, born at Shiraz in 1193. He himself travelled 
from India to Europe. c 

2 D.E. Smith and L. C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, - 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester l1. from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small way to many people in 
a different walk of life. 

In the r2th century A.D, four Englishmen: Adelhard of Bath 
(c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William Shelley, and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known' to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic, Adel- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin Al-Khowarazimi's 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans 
lator of Al-Khowarazimi’s algebra, ‘The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbiblicthek in Vienna, It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the medizval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe was Leonardo 
of Pisa, But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (c. 1240 A.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
‘who were responsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people. Sacrobosco's work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term “Arabic 
numerals' commonly known. In the introduction it is stated that this 
science of reckoning was due to a philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorismus, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some ol 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained much ground in 
Europe. | 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus. This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as was conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 
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Cambridge manuscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath, of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician, The arithmetical methods of Al-Khowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and Maximus 
Planudes in the east. The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic ssf through the form zéphyre used by Leonardo,? 

Asa result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions—(1) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (2) merchants trading in 
India, China, Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a permanent 


written form: (3) there is every reason to believe that the numerals 
in some forms were known to European merchants, long before- 


the Arabs. introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4) the wonder 
is that though the  Hindu-Arabic numerals were known in 1000 
AD, and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manuscript evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been found, even when they were more or less 
ktiown to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ages.* 


Vl. HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL- 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 


It. has been said that the earliest Arabic documents containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D, They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 AD. There 
is also an early trace of their use ona pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not far 
from the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on 


this pillar has the date 349 AH. corresponding to gôr AD. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Enrope 


by the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known Py the name of Algorithmus, algorithm. — But 


t Encyclopædia Britannica, th edition, Numerals, 
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the use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nánüghit 
inscription; supposed to date from the early part of the 3rd century 
Bc. The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
appear to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanighat 
and “cave” numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 
system of position, while Devanagari, deriyed from a computation of 
à all the systems, was used with a zero and position value.! 

- “It was not apparently till 773 AD." says C. E. Bayley, “that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian method of notation and arithmetic, They obtained this 
knowledge froma book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif Al-Mansur, Probably the Indian. monarch was one of 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to be derived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India, At that date the complete Indian system 
(employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact, Thisseems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
being infinitely superior to the Greek system.”? 

—— As a-matter of. fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals: would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
a e ado" every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place-value possible, and that the charac- 
ters, the methods of calculating, the improvements that tock place from 
time to time, the zero. when it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the orient to the occident. 

It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman and 
the wandering scholar that the spread oí such learning was due, 
rather than to the schoolmam. indeed Avicenna? (980-1087 A.D.) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindu art of reckoning, in which this grocer (oi! dealer, possibly) 







— x Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874. 
_ 2 Sir C,E. Bayley, “On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals”, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. XIV, XV. 

3 Carrade Vaux, Avicenna, Paris 1900. His full name was Abū- 
Ali-al-Hoséein fbn Sina. — 
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was expert.* Even in very remote times, before the Hindu’ nu- 
merals were sculptured in the cave of Nanaghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. Indeed long before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the Mediterranean to the [ndus.* At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syria on the west, 
and the further orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
the Nile. About the sixth century nc. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 
under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 
to north-west India and wrote upon his ventures,- Such number 
systems as there were in these Jands would naturally have been 
known to a man of his attainments.* | 

For over five hundred years Arabic. writers and others continued. 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name “Indian.” In the tenth 
century such writers are ‘Abdallah-ibn Al-Hasan, Abul Qasim (died 
987 A.D.) of Antioch and Mohammed ibn Abdallah Abu Naser (c. 
983), of Kalwada near Bagdad. Others of the same period or earlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 987 A.D.) who explicitly 
use the word “Hindu” of Indian, are Sinan ibn Al-Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar AlKarabtst. In the eleventh century came 
ALBiruni (973-1048) and Ali ibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan Al Naswi (c. 
1030), Even in the first half of the 14th century, Maximus Pianudes, 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
"Indian" Arithmetic. — 

The next question is, therefore, the source of — of the f 
Arabs. In the seventh century the Arab empire became an ellipse , 
of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its ruler. not 
infrequently took pride in demanding intellectual rather than com- 
mercial treasures, It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to the north. It is not possible to find out the 
exact time when they were actually known, But this much is cer 
tain that in the eighth century. they were taken to Bagdad. ES: 

It is stated. in the mien to. the. Astronomical tables of Bin- 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 
2 G. Oppert, On the Ancient Commerce of India, Madras, 1879) 


p. 8. . 
3 D,E, Smithand L, C. Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals. - 
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al-Adami, published by his continuator, A] Oasim in 920 A.D, that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalil Al-Mansur, in 773 A.D, 
"an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
' Solar and Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khalif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a guide to the Arabians.” The task de 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahim AlFazari, whose version is known 
by the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised  Hrahma-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions and 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abu Mashar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta. The work 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued to bein 
.Eeneral use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Mamun for whom it 
‘Was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa Al Khowarizmi; and his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 


E i. hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working under Al 


ü Mamun was a Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn Ali, who 


(d. 946) of Bagdad who travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned, 

To sum up, therefore, we have up till now shown that the Indian 
claim to invention of the value of Position and the zero rests first on the 





"on Hindu arithmetic, — Abul.Hasan Ali Al-Masudi 


= 


. efiect; on the certainly that it was practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the "zero" rests on exactly similar grounds, This claim is farther 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and. hills 


- during the reign of Asoka and other princes, 


As tothe forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented. This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation, 





1 Colebrooke, Essays, vol, IT, p. 505, 
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r In the early printed books "one" was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting use the same 
character for 1 and r. One appears in such forms as 


UTE 


2 "Two" often as z. In early printed books 12 appears as rz, 
In the medieval manuscripts the following forms are common:— 


S/d det Ce 
C929. 7-2 (Va fm 


It is evident from the early traces that it is merely a Cursive form 
for the primitive =, just as 3 comes for =, as in Nanaghat, 

3 "Three" usually had à special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the medizval manuscripts 
it varied rather less than most of the others: 


ES Lau do —— 


“Four” has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to ‘the 
age * a manuscript on arithmetic, and the place where it Was written, 
is the examination of this numeral. Until the time of printing the 

s 


most common form was 9 , although the Florentine manuscript - 


ef Leonardo of Pisa's work has the form g; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 


began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like 9, and 

qor q, more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 

books generally used the present form with the closed top 4, the open 

top used in writing y being purely modern. The following are other 
Bs 


forms of the four, from various manuscriptsi— 


4 
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AR AL I RR A 
Rib KEL PAY EC eec 9 


5 "Five" also varied greatly Eefore the time of printing, as :— 


. / ma 7 
A016 5 Supa bom 
ay Ee ee 


MG '"Six"has changed rather less than most of the others, chiet 
- .— variation being in the " of thé top 


1" like S - assumed its present form "edil since 










8 "Right" ne six” has changed but little, In medieval times 
hace are a few variants of interest, 
9 Nine has not varied much, ` , 
O Variation of zero is given below. > s 


NAS LARD 
E 5. 50 : 
i: 207915. 3 


`Q 62, Z Qa 


—À = z ze 
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Thus we see that the present forms r, 2, 3, 4 S, 6, 7, 8, 9 and o 
have been obtained through a series of variations, obtained, no doubt, 
from adaptation of the Indian types of Nanaghat and Cave numerals, 


VIL EVIDENCE OF THE BXISTENCE oF NUMERALS WITH SPACE 
VALUE IN LITERATURE 


So long we have mainly based our evidence on the “Cave” and 
“Hill” inscriptions and have proved that numerals with space value 
existed among the Hindus as early as the sixth century. Dr. D, E. 
Smith in his “History of Mathematics" (vol. II) and in "Hindu 
Arabic Numerals” by himself and Mr. L. C; Karpinski, has also given 
due éredit to the Hindus for the existence of numerals with space 
value among them at such an early date as the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample proof in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only. be found in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of a perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions, 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period i. about 2000 B.C. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of atgerapfija (worship of letters) which indicates. the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (1400 B.C), 
From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 


began to be used, though it was extended and improved at a later 3 


stage, For example, Rama stands for three; it must have come into 


use at least alter the birth of Balarama (the third Rima) ie. after the 


Paurágic age. But aga (mountain) standing for semen, ahi (sea) 
standing for fewr, and agni for tree must have been used before the 
Pauraic age; as we get in the Puranas we gearwer (eight mountains and 
not seven) and a wqer. (seven seas and not four). | I$ 

— This word-and-letter system of numerals was used even in the sixth 
century A.D. by Varahamihira in his Paficasiddhantika and Brhat- 
samhita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by the masses, Then why is it that Aryabhafa did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as w, wr, fa, Wh By, =, w 
etc?  Hecause, we think Aryabhata, a great scholar himselí, 
wanted to introduce a simpler system to show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he could not but use 
the word £4a (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following, — - a 


I H. Q, JUNE, 1927 — 18. 
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sirane ag sas saleafa wq w st ar | 
weas ss =q was qa sapaqa T 
Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerale;— 
1 Word-and-letter system. 2 Alphabet system, 3 Figure system. 
In Sanskrit literature also there is ample evidence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D. In Saükara's 
commentary on the Brahma-sütras there is a passage :— 
Yathá caikapi sati rekhá sthandnyatvena nivesyamanaikadaSaéatasaha- 
srádiSabdapratyayabhedam anubhavati (Siriraka Bhüsya, 2, 3, 12) 
ie. as the same stroke (rekha from lekha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc, This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of Saükara, Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of Sankara's commentary? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mathas (monas- 
teries) that Sankara lived in the first century B.C.; K. T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century AD; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the dateat 778 A.D, Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
íe,ató78 A.D, The popular view is that Sankara lived in the sixth 
century A.D, and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
° place value must have been very popular in the sixth century, other- 
Wise car. | woukl not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 





system of plate value. Moreover there is a passape in the Vyasa 
Bhisya of the Yogasütras of Pataijali to imply that " the same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the. ten's place, hundred. in the 
hundred's place” This clearly refers to the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bhagya has been fixed in the early- part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations, 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era, In Kautilya’s Aratha- 
&astra, book I, chap. V, it is said regarding the education ofa prince 
that "after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third. year, (cf, Raghu, iii, 28) he is taught lipi and samkhyana."! 
Samkhyanam here surely means numerals, Also in book II, chap. VU 


t Vpttacaulakarmé lipim sankhyanam copayuiijita, * 


— 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the office of the Accountant is 
mentioned, it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
ckaukies and there was a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to the head: quarters, 
"Accounts will be submitted in the month of Asidha, When they (the 
accountants of different districts) present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net reveuue, they shall all be kept apart in one place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received. Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge," 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system oí 
numeration, For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the 15th century, records of which are found in old. 
monasteries, [t is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place, There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kauti- 
lya is fourth century E.C, So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 
that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century D.C. 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming after two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary 
of Kautilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
even then; and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re- 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions in Prakrit. 


Further he did not lay much stress on dates. no 

In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 15) also it is stated in the © 
tenth chapter that "lipi (alphabet) and saükhy& (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince, The poetical portion of Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century BC. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention -of -the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustrations 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus. In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe to conclude that the zero was 
known in thatearly age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether, We have an instance in Subandhu's Vásavadattá (c. 620 


AD)! and one in Srharsa's Naisadhiyacarita (C. 12th century)*- 


— 7” 
1 Hall'sedition, p. 181... 2 Canto 1, stanza 25, 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be $ünyabindu meaning 

a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varihamihira's 
Paficasiddhantika (50$ A.D.) where he incidentally states two [unda- 
mental arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, 8ünya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more. than one place eg. chap. iii, z, 

s 17; chap. iv, 7, 8, 11, 12; chap. xviii 35, 44, 45, 48, 51. It is. note: 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Paüca-sid- 
dhantika where are summarised the teachings of the Paulisasiddhanta, 
Thibaut remarks — "Varahamihira has in no case obliterated the 
characteristic features of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 

the Paficasiddhantika really distinguished them in their original 

> form."" Unfortunately no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age, the book not being now extant. 
It was known to Brabmagupta (C. 628 A.D. ^ to Bhattotpala (966-A.D.), 
and even as late as in the eleventh century to Al-biruni, ‘There are, 
however, numerous quotations in Bhattotpala’s excellent commentary 
"7" on Brhat Samhita’ from an “original Paulisa-siddhanta" and probably. 
a also froma different edition- of the same work. In any case this 


K, 


I conjecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
— A.D, for that is the higher limit for the time of com- 
position of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut? It 
may further be stated that Whitney believed that in the time. of 
Áryabhata (476 A.D), tbe Hindus had "invented their system of 
signs employed in decimal notation."* — O | 
The earliest instance of the use of zero is found in. Chandabh-siitra 

of Piügala or Piigalanaga, which isa manual of Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given mumber of 
syllables, It is in. this connection that Piügala has used the wd 
$ünya in two successive sütras- (chap. VIIL. s, 29-30). These two 





4 









| Introduction to Paficasiddhantika, p, xvii; cf, p. xvi, . = 
.2 Hhattotpala's commentary;, edited by Dvivedi, Benares (189s). > 
— 3 Mr. G. R. Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta isan ad — 
of a work by Paulus Alexandrinus, a Greek astronomer, But the two. 
works are entirely different inasmuch as the latter work deals with: 
astrology while the former with astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in "East apnd West, Aug.1919. . 
4 Journal-of Amer, Oriental Soc., vol. 6, p. 563 foatnote.. . = 
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sütras, in fact the whole of the manual, are found restated in 
the Agni-Purina (chaps. 328-34), There is no doubt that, by 
Sünya, Piügala was referring, not to the mere concept of nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbol whose concept is akin to the concept 
ol our zero numeral Halāyudha, the earliest commentator of 
Chandahsütra, has explained the  sütras fully and has adduced 
illustrative ea as well He is of opinion that, in the sütras 
referred to, $ünya denotes the zero, and he has been supported by 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Fiügala lived about the middle of the second century Bc, and his 
book was popular among the Brihmanas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
ofa Vedaüga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Purüna. and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharatiya Natya-dastra (chap, XV) 
and in the Parigistas (Max Müller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 75). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was known to the ` 
Brahmanas of India in the second century D.C. The date of inven- 
tion is probably a century or two earlier, There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 22, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksudra (trifling) and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rea and aurca respectively,* 

From these instances from Sanskrit literature it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with zero existed even before the. 
Christian era, at least in the first century mc, in a perfect dorm. 
No records of any other country can furnish any instance of the 
existence of numerals at such an early date. 


SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS . 


1 Cf. Amarasimha's synonym for zero as 'tuccha', meaning insigni- 
ficant, negligible. -Amarsimha is à lexicographer of the 5th century A.D. 

2 Forthe concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article, by Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Datta of the University College of 
. Science, Calcutta, which was published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, Nov, 1926. , j TEA ^ 


The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice 


Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of the term rif 
as ied toa way of criticism of literary expression as well of the 
rui, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical havya composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a large number of writers 

' holding that beauty in A3vya lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as it is cempatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This tenor of literary appraisement. could well take its Hse 

* 4n and suit an analytic language like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in expression through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units—a desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Prakrt literature, 
‘which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution and loosened, 
-Softened and swectened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the Gaadi riti of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 
entity in criticism as the Vaidardhi, though. all the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality? and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Prakrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province* ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have grown up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition?, 

And this is the opinion of Bhámaha, the earliest known writer 


2 Werrverit wt aet nw fez:— Kioyüdaría (1) of Dandin, 

3 rff umb Gewfwfa CI—KAGvyilahhüra of Bhamaha . 
s L. 55. * 
ii 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come dowh to us, He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that the Gaudi riff was a 
separate entity, was no good and made much capital of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literary compositions was composed in the 
Vaidarb/A style.^ We maintain that the best type of Gaudi is as much 
relishing and charming as Faidaráki. It seems from this that Bhimaha 
was blind to the charms of the Vatdardht, in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
Gaudi, as much as it would be to think, as some have done? that the 
Gaudi rii was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
goby later in the wake of the Vaidaróli; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from sach an 
inference, It is Bhamaha’s illustrious successor Dandin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the limiits of condónable patriotism—he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarblt rīti drawing its name and essence from the practice of the 
poets of Maharastra—and is responsible for the anathema pronounced . 
on the eastern style, He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereon Surely the Vatdarddéi style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gaudi riti, which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either, The Gaudi riti was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Alaükarasástra was all the while there and the arrow was shot, 
Dandin differs from Bhámaha in thinking that the Gaudi is an easily 
distinguished mode of composition (wezrec) from the Faidarbhi, 
is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome of a mis 
conception about the essentials of style ( frqúra ). The Gaudi fifi, as 
he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of bandha, which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose (fwufew ), more often cumbrous and bombastic, is vitiated 





t Kāvyālaůkāra, I, 31-35. 

2 Dr. Jacobi, Maharagtri, pp. xvi; Dr. Nobel's Foundations 
of Indian Poetics and their Historical Development, chap. Vl. 

The reverse iie. "the Gaudi is a sign of further development or 
decadence” as maintained by Dr. De (History of Poetics, vol, I, p 
115), is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and casts to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole’ It is to be noted that 
to the student of Indian Alaükaraéistra the idea of the Gaudi ruti 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin, 
- It would not be profitless if we examine the raison d'etre of 
this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much — 
distant from each other in point of age. The ritischool in its 
ü essence was much older than Bhamaha or Dandin; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to the 
urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
_ temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 
polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 
had not lost its freshness in time. Bhatta Bana’s observation on the 
style of the Gaudas [st$ «wwe ] is, in one aspect, at least, 
on & par with this—and may be supposed to reflect a partisan spirit 
. when we remember the fecling which he, as a typical court-poet or 
k courtier, entertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
— the Gaudidhama, or Gaudabhujaiga. Bhamaha’s position is made 


~ “ses 


clear by the two following verses of his Kavyalaikara (1.33,35). 


Taking his stand on the three and not ten gunas, ojas, prasada and 
müdhurya, which unlike what we meet with in Dandin, in no way are in- 
timately and vitally (srar æm qwr.) connected with the ritis, he finds fault 
with the type of VaidarbAi which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does. not occur Vaérekti (in Bhamaha’s phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the Vaidarbhi) and is 





- 1 Kaoyadarša, L. 42, 43, SO, 72 etc. The reference in I. 89 is to 
the Gaudas and is sarcastic. m 
.2 The reading 3$« seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow ` 


Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations l 


of Indian Poetics.) 
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withal soft and tender—i. &, in which there figure the gunas, frasáda 
and müdhsrya,as he has occasion to deprecate that type o[ Gasdi, 
which has one merit to boot, vir,is pleasing to the ear. We may 
ilo well ta remember that this is the vulnerable point of the rU in 
the view of its denouncers' which, in addition to having the 
gupa. ojas (for Bhamaha in II, 1-3 opines that ojas is regarded 
by many as the sine gua von of the Gaudi rif), has madhurya (sau 
éabdya) in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Not even the three 
gupas will suffice to exalt a &zuya. There must be the a/anéüras to 
adorn it; the a/anéüras form the veritable crucial test of poetry—for 
Bhamaha is an alatdarawahiimyavadin through and through. 
The gunas are appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the . 
alatédras. Thus considered, the gunas and- for the matter ofthat; 
rui, become meaningless as the principle of division of $iopas 
With Dandin the position is different. The rif ( fact urit: ) and, 
its complementary or constituent gwmas ( ater ster: ) are at least 
as important as the alaitiras* (sreteret wi) and: are con- 
sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of Asupan | 


1 Kavyadaria, Ll. wqnrefeut ary efzen... uquresg efi, 1-amerengregest] i 
wiwa a e agafa: l 
2 To think Írom the statement in Kavyüdaráa, 11, 3. srifvarkfeurarür. 
am: wafe, as Kane does (H.4.L), that D. like Bb. hardly 
makes-any distinction between gunas and alañkūras is not compatible 
with D's views elsewhere (I. 42 & IL 1) When he includes. gwnas 
under alaùkāras he müst- be tīken tọ mean that certain aimitiras are 
absolutely necessary, notall. The term a/an&irs might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vámana's Küvyülankarasütravrtti, V. 1. 4. 
Bhámaha and his follower Udbhata are wéwwfeqzs. Dr. De's remark, 
that “in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the gwna and the alaitara 
of the Aisi school" (vol Il, p. 106), js a just ard pertinent one. 
Kane's interpretation. of faria as equivalent to doəsas and Dr, De's 
statement. that “the ten gwnas are non-existent in the Ganda" (vol, II, 
p.100) are rather bold generalisations, In wf Umu arte erst em ae; ear: 
the term Vaidarbka màrga is an upalaksapa, — Dandin's treatment 
of dogas affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 
about the Gaudi he meant by fava nothing more than misapplication 
or misconception. : 
L H, Q, JUNE, 1927 I9 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
Cue and shower abuse on the already much-maligned Gaudi riti, 
With Vamana, the next great writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the rus school, Faidaréétis alone acceptable and not the (Gand 
or the Paficali, because of their lack of all the ten gunas | aat gai 
"PELO g a ga aa (T, 2, 14-15) The Gaudi com 
sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long compounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh words, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasas*, and took its name from the style 
prevailing in the Gauda country (it must be Eastern Gauda when 
. we remember Dandin's description of the riz as dice ) This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants etc, and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution, Mañgala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the Aüeyanrimümdsi, 
Hemacandra's Auavyünusasama and several commentaries on the Aavya- 
graküsa) who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 
Fili with gunas, but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that ofas alone can differentiate the Gaudi from 
the other ritis*, Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 





1 fswwifzW gwmrmwaarenr L.-2, ro, and the uri thereon:—feewiteqrerey 
ELI se; fafder. l.2.12 is the sü/ra Wrm:wiferqay stir on 
which the or reads anyidrani wargawar wade wi On 
this the Kamadhenu comments :-—wa aE sqq, peret: urqénfaurgare- 
TARTS TTT t aaa f Wre*rérserériTerapeqnsg— wena dh- 
Hauaa ufum! Grey: LLL rs; On this the Xamadhenu 
observes :—aza" EISE PD aft ant, ert radere, facere | 
Wima... See also II t, 25 and vrzti for the definition of wif , 

2 His views are thus referred to in Somesvara's commentary 
on the  Aaoyafratüsa entitled Aavyidaria ;—mareütrer wer 7 a: 
Gate Wut grarwel fufqufer acm Tf wem (1): waiters Shere ay age: meres 
eium qz sarsi fafcafay waw:—afe noi: erfai sre | The reference may, 


in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vestu standing for the plot. If 


„the reading be correct, the views of Bharataj?) and Mangala are contrasted. 
The Santeta (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads em mr madhini safe a ; fä- 
aiia: wer ia w sfirsrfarfn waardt There thé reference 
to Vamana as an expounder of this particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irregular, ENG ; 


— — 
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regarding Fi as a &abdilahkara and thus relegating it to a secondary 
position,seems to regard it as a function of words,compounded or other- 
wise, With him the Gaudi ri is a species of composition, which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.* The arewen, with the older writers the sime 
qua non of ojas and therefore of the G. R. also is independent of the 
sense-factor. From the stand-point of the feeling-element he discusses 
the five different categories of vr/£i or of anuprasa (wf, qaw, sq etc.), 
which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gwnas of the 
earlier writers on rié#. While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
vyttis with the G. R. of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the ri£is (e.g. the Gaudi) must have been his objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic, But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses any fresh and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out, - P 

Rajašekhara in his Kanyamimanmsa refers to the three well-known 
yitis of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the gupas, unlike Rudrata whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Odra-magad/ pravrtti and the 
Bharati vrtti (and in family connection with the former), developed 


in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Kavyapurusa, who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahityavidya (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)? and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
of the Vaidarbir riti (m afan wqieur sagara wirecd facii 8 ww mit 
sii ]^ His definition of rīsi, as distinguished from that 
of vr/£ and pravriti,* would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gaudas- It is rather curious 


that in the Karfiramaiyari® our author three ritis, 





Chap. Il. 3-5) V. 9, XV. etc. 
Kaeyamwiamsa, chap. VII. (p. 31 


Ibid., chap. HI 
Ibid., p: 9- aferan f, araia vfu, wesfnresit efi ( 


Nandi verse, line 3. f 


w UN 
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in which Migad#i takes the place of Gaudi, The likely inference is 
either that Magadha formed a part of the Gaudamandala which evolved 
the Gaudi rīsi or that the one name was substituted for the other 
traditionally wellknown because of the"political supremacy of Magadha 
atthe time, We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was not associated with 
a separate style is clear from the evidence of Rajasekhara himself 
who opines wen dere, and of Tarugavácaspati who. in his 
commentary on the Kavyadaria, following presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the Magadhi Qhasa as a desi bhasa. Bhoja in his 
Sarasvatikanthitharana* and in his Brügiraprabala,* how- 
ever, regards the J/aügadÁi as a rii separate from the Gaudi and calls 
Witt a fabdilaikira, The Gaudi there—and with a slight. difference 
this becomes the Maigadhi—is kept separate to have his usual favour- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a separate entity; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlicr theorists, It is Mammata, who has bridged 

this difference in view-point by trying to. reconcile the. views” of 

Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards the- view 

of the latter, equates the risis with the vr44s, for these rizis are te- 

garded as ¿aódalañküra under anuprisa.” The Gaudi riti becomes 
-the garusi vrti and consistently with the name as far Jed by centrifugal 
A se from Dandin (who regards aorta siaiirafien— K'avyadaráa 
l. 42. as an instance of Gaudi riti bearing anuprāsa, its favourite 


— 4— 






‘deference never to be questioned, - 
With Mammata, the Alaükárasüstra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 








t Chap. II. Elsewhere (chap. L) he seems to regard prj as a 
sabda guna. Pika which is only a ramification of the old ii 
idea, he regards as a sabdaguna; the Migadhi, in his opinion, is an. 
ardkariti— qitsvfaate aadi mrd | 

2 Chap. X. I am indebted to Dr, K. S. Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms. of which - 
is deposited in the Government Oriental Ms, Collection. s I 


3 Chap, IX, streng quw viufezm aiga d aia - 
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these later works are like books on books-and seldom take their stand 
on information other than second-hand, In their consideration of the 
topic there has been brought forth, however, an innovation, a change in 
the angle of vision—for which credit must be given to Anandavardhana, 
the author of the DAéAvamyiloka, the greatest and most powerful 
writer on Alatikara éastra, which later writers carried in some degree 
to its logical sequence, In that work we have a reshuffling of issues. 
Ojas, which, far essence, was so long regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of the Gavdi and implied brilliance of the sentiment ( dace ) 
in the usual elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular rasas (Raudra, Vira, Adbhwfa)." 
It is absurd to suppose that the Gaudi rii being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
devised only for paticular raras and restricted subjects ; at least we have 
no mention “of that coming from any rhetorician. It isa pity that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ànanda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 
study of literary specimens unbiassed by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists, These took the lead of Ananda in subordinat- 
ing riff to rasa but retained the old conceptions about rui which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available, Purugottama, a writer presumably on 
rii perhaps identical with the author of the as quoted 
in the Sahityadarpana (chap. IX), says ;— ad 
SFaCSATSg MT GAVIA 5t gritar i 
Cifecpare s ERTCPSTPSTWATNT 5H 





to Uddyota, Ul. tO—mersqa; sat tancar n qum The ex- 
ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( wt efem- ) 
are just what would come under the stereotyped G,R. That the fa or va 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavardhana himself 
raataa fe aaia zen warn up frd ( Kavyamüla edn., p. 231). 
A later writer Vidyanütha, the author of the wmqwsaWhiqw. with a 
leaning towards the views of ‘Dandin, attempts to reconcile the 
Kivyas, T "RS : 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors, and should be contrasted with 


ES fafai, m sitenfersforer smt à 
hi— 4 qaa de akeg... 
_ Oof Dandin,  Kavikarpapura, the author of the Alankirakaustubha 
(16th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 
K. sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think- 
ing the Gandi to be wwwegmwr and consisting of harsh words,? 
as if the very name Gaudi is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
= Very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
=, ‘consists in thinking that the G. R, like the other riy is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters, 
e The Xavyacandrikd, a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
—  Nyiyavigia, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattácárya, much studied in the 


— . last century, thinks: 
EM Aslea aaia: affa: a 

An innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but yet an 
_ 4 Priori statement which cuts at the root of real criticism. 
- A resumé of the above would show that while there were rather 
foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 


" 1 . 
RU yz 
M 






Seki th 


i ! romine “showing the Gaudi rifiin its proper form asa 
no mean achievement in literary composition, Summing them up as 
‘they stand in the works of the early theorists, equally as much as in 


e of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
. R, are :— : 


— cttm 
NULLE ALLE E —— — E 
was ñQ (cited in Kirana TX). fnrewefeerar dirfin tara i wees 
| Karikā 326, Varendra Reaserch Society ed.)° The commentator 
Viévanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the ortti notes =a airi} 
a fewere's: so as to make his chief keep company - 
with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 
the orí/i —8» Te qal goang) saagaa yR AAAA | : 
TUR SITSTUSE wfrirs 8 wa; | aytaci maiia cara wie: à furem a diia i 
weretqpetwdu..p, 8 a gaai re shear STE WT 
wirft qu 1...No, comment is necessary on the latter remark in view ` i 
of what has been said in the body of the paper, — 
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(i) arewarnt (anfiva) compactness discernible as well through smpdu or 
wanaat words as through harsh and hard words (saw, sqaem, 
sszuea; ). While long compounds are often the mark of this, they are 
to be used with an eye to the development of rasa and delectation to 
the ear.* 

(ü) Sw or ww  (Bhámaha), or afew (in the language of 
Maügala)or sweetness of expression not so much through the use of 
haunting words as their skilful juxtaposition varied by alliteration or 
éabdülahküras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use of unfamiliar words and even at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as eum, walercere, eareifa, cera etc, which charm, 
and heighten poetry. 

(iii) Afg or pompous and elevated manner. On the &abda side 
this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( se, wreex S. Darpana, 1X.) 
and on the other involves Afw or «fama. This is the only 
arthülakbara that shines to a nicety in this style. 

The above conclusion is also borne out by the remarks of Mánikya- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprikasa (1160 A.D.). His commentary preserves much of useful 
information concerning si which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which ` 
almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original texts or 
of commentaries, have in common, Their collection is 
prepossessing and we have in them precious bits of information wh 
in the paucity of original sources are of supreme value, In M's Santeta— 
there appears a reference to the views of the- Gaudas," The Gauda 
commentators on the Xavyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e. g. Vallabha, Jayamaigala) 





t Cf. the verse quoted in Vàámana's Aszoylanksra (III. p. 
25). ganas arzm' aranwa wawqi wawfufwar ww. wit siwranema 1 

2 ore (Bhamaha II. 14), a= (of sfages ), and wu, the repose of 
words in consonance, the unchangeableness of words. ( vert ofusfed ger’ 
wan—Mallinatha in Zarala, commentary on the Esiva/i of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara describes it (cf. viaiia «mw: ) thus =a hfe- 
fax: Bhoja calls it #f¢ and enumerates it as a wa (I. 77), 

3 P, 292 (Mysore ed.), * 


1 — a 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light work of 
rii. So much about the G. R, as known from the works of theorists, 
Considered independently, the G. R. would be the riz? of Gauda or 
of the Gaudas, As we have seen, the theorists also avow that the G. 2. 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauga.". That this Gauda must be the easternmost of the five 
Gaudas? known to the Skandapurāņa is attested by the epithets 
dwu and mw as applied to the G. R, by Dandin A mediæval 
Tantra work ( sfawrwem—«u qzw ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 
this Gauda country and praises it as the home of learning and 





1 Kuntala in his Vakroktigioifa apparently hurls- abuse on 

this theory. Says he [L 24—Dr. De's V, J. (and Edn.)p. 45]— 
Facer fal ifai aafaa GAETA h e 

wufmuW sawi Raa ARNG ET WEN | ' 

The real point of his attack les in this that like Bhšmaha and his 

greater ( wfegmar) follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 

the Alaikérva school and meant to make light of the 

rii (saia faaauau p. 46) He, however, admits in a way 


E these names were originally associated with the localities 


concerned — nên. fr veunrerramrersiewst ife i a firea? (p.46) 

T Aa contention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
reatment of the wferwnatg (the fret mf: of Dandin and others) is one 
of the many discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is a pity, was not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division ( Fea, a¥, etc.)—as different 
from those he suggestsc—(gwsm, fafum and Www) are certainly impor- 
tant to the student of the history of Alaükara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease to an almost dead controversy which 
should .have been checked in the proper spirit of the &iszra, that had 
ever stifled the introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on what may be called ‘the personal equatiow (vide the article by the 













EN 










Sir A. Mukherji Commemoration Vols., Orientalia, vol. III, p. 660). 

2 aam: marga da Afafe: we ater fa ara f — r 

3 Of course, the term wra is relative, denoting a quarter of 
the Indian çontinent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished.. sra- (as undersood by Panini in IV. L 178) includes 
and justly so, the 4 «wsand the ms as much as those d 
in ww, *F and «ew, = = 


_ - - - a 
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present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alaùmkāra Literature inthe — 
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culture." That Gauda, though not known to very ancient works, was a 
generic name and included in the early centuries of the Christian era not 
only Vaüga but also RAdha, Suhma, Kaliüga, Pundra and even Magadha 
on the west and the frontier of the Kamarapa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the inseriptional literature, in Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, in the Margacarifa, in the Gawdavahe and among later works 
in the Rijatarangipt and in the Prabodhacandrodaya.* The 
present state of our information relating to the history of Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition: the tussel between 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the views of Baigabhatta about this point 
also point to the (Z. RX. asa thing of not distant past (7th century A.D.). 
This would indeed lead one to the plausible surmise that the G. É, evolv- 
-ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time of 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named Gami 
and not Magadki because of old associations, This surmise is lent 
support to by the facts that Gauda and Radha were included in the 
countries ruled by the earliest of the Gupta emperors? and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
of sculpture and architecture, ete, There was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king Sasaüka (4th-7th century A.D. which gave the Gaudi 





r cwg&w wur quad fae) ated; serena: aa fienfimes: 

2 H. Tsang’s account of the Gandia Sasiüka read in connec- 
tion with that of Bana in the Afargecartfa would indicate that he 
ruled over Kargasuvarpa, Mithili and presumably Magadha. In the 
Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the lord of Maga- 
dha and is styled Gaudidhipa generally. The Rifetarangipi while 
dealing with an incident of the 8th century (IV. 461) has :— 

srarfenrfa ure! ma mb wena i 

va tienes Tt wer |! 
The Prabodhacandrodaya has viz «rese fruar mmfq <rar sin | 
. 3 R. D. Banerj's Bangalar {tihisa, voL L, pp. 45, 
Gauda, Pundra and Radha do not figure among the countries, the 
lords of which are destribed as wmwqqfgs in Harisena’s Pratasti of 
Emperor Samudragupta, 

LH. Quy JUNE, 1927 


56, etc, 
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rift a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the Palas to power," 

The literary history of Bengal or Gauda of this period is a blank 
to us; The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten us 
much with respect to the G. R. even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- — - 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor š 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta* as in the following verse 

< 


— — L. a. 


and copper-plate grants of a later period— and here materials abound— 
we have the stereotyped G. R, in the prose portions,” as if with 
A vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly - 
well with those of the G. R. which we have reconstructed above, The 
 Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
_ the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapila with its preference for cit- · 
—sumiocution, the Garudastamóka Lipi, which is a miniature havya with 
 &peculianty of expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
it is difficult to meet with elsewhere, Gopaladeya's short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alaükára as apt instances of the verbose type of the G. K. the 


LA afana: T 
often evinces kinship with the G. R. of the theorists, In inscriptions 
4 
i 















{ That the period `of political upheaval (4th-7th century 
and later) during the Pála ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment. 

2 For this and other inscriptions etc, the references are to 3 
Fleet's. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, wol. IIl; /ndíam Amiiquary, F 
Gaudalekhamala (published by the V. R. Society, Rajshahi) ; Epigraphia 
Indica ; R, D. Banerji’s Bīùgālār [tihisa, vol. L, ` 


3 " wW4 miana naaa 
i mra aaria au 


Tacana: Aasiaa anar. in the Bhagalpur grant of Nárayaga- 
pala. Here there is not merely ojas, which is found in prose in all 
styles but also rer and ifs. — dre 
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Deopara inscription commemorating the erection of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara composed “by the otherwise well-known poet 
Umiapatidhara' in the verses throughout, to name but a few, evince 
a type of composition which is uniformly of the same tenor and 
can but have evolved in a particular environment and imitated 
the models of greater masters, most of whose works have passed into 
oblivion, 

The G. R. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genesis and found favour with poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhüti, 
Bhatta Narayana and Murari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary Murari chose this zu, for Faidarbhi became a name to 
conjure with and ws «rir fate Bhamaha). Literary classics composed 
before Dandin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide all doubts about the 
G. R. In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poetic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The ¿a and yamaka küvyas like 
Hariprabodh: yamaka, Kicakavadha,* Kapphinibhyudaya, Ghata- 


wa henmnafraqscuaragai. THe! 
armi qui Saa agaaa Peers fttt: n 
Khalimpur Grant, — 
aafe ai iaa eari | 
adtzufaroremecw gia E iga d AT 
amaina iaaa fefe gefa urdifufa qw sere | 
wawaqa fwq R saq sira mai w qfeafzmeurdi a: Gt wife CH 
Garnudastambhalipi, 
qi garafan e efor 
diit anafaa. Aa s | 
uwfcarafs=irafrwawsa; gfwsrvirwra: 
qai q frao gefta. i 
Deopara Inscription, 


2 Dr.S, K. De, who has undertaken to edit this work from 
manuscripts for the Dacca University, is of opinion that the style could 
not be regarded as the Vaidarbki or Gawdt either. However even in 
yamaka and esa kivyas there were peculiarities prevailing differently 
in different localities. 
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karpara, so profusely quoted in the 7Wššsaruarea of Vandyagha- 
flya Sarvananda, only serve to show that the (7, K. was diverted into a 
new channel in a new age with à marked predilection for innovation in 
— BeblilehERra “The Rimacariia of Sandhyakara Nandin,? a his- 
_ torical &zvya of the. eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical. 
. poem illustrative at once of the Gaudi mode of composition with its 
= eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent days of the Pala 
ascendancy (9th-rrth century), 
on Sh. name of Keemisvara who flourished under kin 
s reputed author of the drama Candakasiita, re 
: ‘episode, force and fury, completes the list of the 
tinguished themselves with the rise of the 
drama there is much of compactness and o 
sion—compounds and avoidance of commonpl 
 "5'ever Butwe mist say that the tide had turned—a general ten- 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more, (di 
— . Itis likely that the other drama Naisadhisamda of the author. deal- i 
ing with the life of Nala and Damayantt, which is known in Mss,,* 
— when published thi [his 












E Mahipála, the 
plete with action and 
known writers who dis- 
Palas to power, In that 
ccasionally sweet exprés- 
ace being as prominent 








l above, ‘Known from anthologies to have been ° author 
gems and is believed to have written the Candractdacarita- 





of verse 


+ 





—  _ 


I. Is it. from the pen of Vararuci, a name or 
of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- 


&ditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the Pavamadüia, the — | 
latter half of which is quoted in th 


© anthology Saduktikarnayrta of | 
Sridharadasa (1205 A.D). — ) 


pseudonym 
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Küvya, Govardhana, the author of the Arydsaptaiaf, Dhoyi or 
Dhoyika, author of the charming AAanda£ivya, Pavanaduia, and 
Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the. Gagevinda, a 
work which was idolised and copied by later wrilers, reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness and soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In Sriharga, 
a many-sided genius, the author of the Naigadhacarita, the biggest 
and most ambitious ( sfirgereereura mwrmrq wrafae— VIII, 109) of the 
Srhattrayi of the mahikivyas, this predilection for sweet and sonorous: 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other with an atmosphere of hyperbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many, The fondness for 4asdilandiras, particularly 
anuprasa, of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so that his own statement ( smwra'sqafq ) and the eulogy of critics 
( 348 gafn ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 
teristic of the Gandi riff viz, aeeem,—we are apt to miss in him as in 
Jayadeva because of the other preponderating gana, and it would be 
hazardous tà regard his style as Faidarb&i" because the sine gua mon 


t Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 


the anthology Saduétitarndmp ta, 
2 His verses are found quoted in the Sadwbbarnzmrta, Sar. 


nradAarapaddhan. Most of these have been collected in one place by 
the late Manomohan Chakravarti who edited the Pavamadiifain the — 
JASB. (1905) Dhoy!, however, in his wga shows a preference 
for the Vaidarbhi rié# and his statement in verse 102 #twütss: swaafafuwlfq 
q fife; is not a misrepresentation of facts, The Gawdi rit, with its 
santabdya and éandha is very aptly represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the wwfmwwwmm (Mss. in Sans. College Library, 
Calcutta)— 

afna arae) eaf a quen wramaar FATE | 

W wp qun war srwenresnapeorgzunarfesttat serm. i 

3 The verseyamfa Tafa aware: (HL. 116) must not be stretched too 

far to prove the poet's preference in practice for the V. A. Mis own 
statement qanan sfa afasi anfa ngarga naaar Fia afad afaa aa: 
aq (XXII) must dispel alldoubts in the matter as much as his own | 
practice as typified in verses like 
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of that style prasida is mostly non-existent; to call it Pansi either 
is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification, 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
af Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, a movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
-Navya Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya, 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the grit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Ripa 
Gosvamin,* a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Karņapūra,* who, if Vaisnava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Rámánanda Raya, Murári Gupta, 
to mention only a few, while retaining the agea and iett and 
wam of the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Liladuka, 


qiq pina iet. Whether Sriharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithil& does not affect our conclusions in any way. 


.. X Seehisdramas and lyrics, particularly the Uddhavadia and 
the devotional lyric, Mutundamudtivali, which is a short Kavya 
in the basi rasa of the Vaisnavas. 

2 The Anandavyndivanacampt as a whole, and the following 
verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G. R.as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal -— 

TTT eaa, aaa: Aaa a i 
uremfralurmwgTi spctfca fafarramrgt frf =a a afa 
aiui afè Pref eat arar uf efa Frere i 
amdi af sefa varmi anm: Saai war 1) 
efrerfaerererefenafenr wréressmrfesni: i 
Sessa fee sare qure ef i 

xard urfey Preafigrre: Mood Ofegteeg wnat saqi wees: | 

The mafi Gadya as per (pp. 41-4344-45—« sa sif )--- 
exhibits our poet’s preference for the G. R, 


| 
| 
| 
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an amount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities of 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to ita con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
Aivya style of this period, that it verges on effeminacy is more per- 
tinent when it is levelled against the vernacular literature, which 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in many other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gaudi rif and preserving for it 
life through mechirti (beauty) and varertrya (speciality). 

Thus the (Gaudi riti in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, whose antiquity gave to them an 
unchallenged support. It might have been the angularities of the indi- 
vidual Gauda writers that brought on their heads abuse and reproach; 
while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resumé in the earlier part 
of the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here, It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type of compostion prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far. 
Rijagekhara in his Kaoyancleamsa," mentions the #feff as one 
of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser poets 
whom practice ( ww or wfwim in the language of Dandin,* or 
ware in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Aawésiéea) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one 
like that of several other departments © 


draw-back in Indian poetics, 
í Indian learning and culture, 


1 Chap.V. In many cases these shaf were masters of à 
particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these poets have survived in the antho: 
logies, 

2 Kavyidarse lL. 
| X mew GIN |! 
wam anie mifer wc win WEUTYA ! 
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ET ich has been brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
E- — as the forte of the fastra tended to grow useless, 
out TM — of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
No ma! matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.’ It was 
yoy to raise up an old question ina new form ;—all ways 

were Tat pouring old wine into new bottles, The Gaudi riti 
nc | ot grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 

ri a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
da this: was nothing more than a dead issue. Un- 
ie en e e West, the Indian critic has not kept 
-abreast of the spirit reigning in his time on all matters and 
à is thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
—— and helping in the creation of good literature which is 
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MISCELLANY 


A note on the Avantisundari-katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 


In my article on Bharavi and Dam in IHQ., vol i, pp. 31, 
I made an attempt to shew that the data furnished by Mr, Ramakrishna 
ntisundari-kathā, ättributed tö - 


Kavi in his edition of the prose Avi 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary Avantisundari-kathi- = 


sara (referred to below as Katha and Katha-sara respectively) are not 
| conclusive with regard to his theory of the relationship of. Bharavi and 
Dandin. The only place where Bharavi is directly mentioned in the 
texts is in à verse in the KarAa-sara, which rins thus + — 
—— phiravih prabhave girám | = - 
a maitri narendre viguuvardhane ot 

| have already pointed out that this verse does not appear plausible im O 
its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. The corresponding 
prose passage in the Kathi, as printed by Mr. Kavi, is also hopelessly i 
fragmentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does - 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based upon this - dd 
solitary and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary and - 
which is not supported by anything in the prose original, could mo ` 

| be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. — 
Lam glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and further Ji 


thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastri, who 


in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from another 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of the Departinent for i 
Publication of Sanskrit MSS. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental ence, 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
> Conference (p. 45) he has given the passage in question, which, 
as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Mr. Kavi's edition of the 


printed 







w 


| t 
E text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our © 
l = — F 
1 Thé passage reads thus : yatah Edid eerie nnnm seo — 
pupya-karmani vis thye raja sūnau pranayam anvabadhnàt. 
2 After this article was sent fot publication, I found that Mr. G. 


œ paper (to which 1 wanted 


x ted. his | 
to draw attention) in JQ. vol. dii, no. 1, pp. 169f. 3 — 
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re Yatah kantibo-kumire ( 2 Dümodaral) mahásaivai mahi-prab hávam 
Pradipta-bhasam bháravim ravim ivéndur anuruddhya daria iva. punya- 
armani vienuvardkanükhye rija-sunau Pranayam anvabadAnit. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
= summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
| as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 

d tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
dt consistent-and intelligible. The verb anwrudsya in the verse stands— 
somewhat strangely—without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read d4aravim and prabhavam giram in the 

— — first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb, Let me 
-now quote G, Harihara Sastri’s remarks in this connexion; “It is evi- 
—— ent, therefore, that the words é4aravéh and prabhavah ending in 
v visarga, which in the verse being construed as referring to sah (Dimo- 
L. . dara)hasled Mr. Kawi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as dhiravim and prabhavam, What we learn 
_ from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivite 
E (maka-‘aiva) and a great poet (girim prabhavah) attached to the Prince 
— Vispuvardhana, and that Dimodara, who was also endowed with 
gia gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 


— 











ae, Se ne 


‘to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi- — 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the 7th century A.D. The 
narrative in the Ka£ka mentions Simbavisgu, the Pallava king of Káficl, 
and Durvinita, the Gaiiga king as contemporaries of Vigquyardhana, 
G. Harihara Sistri points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 

in the beginning of the 7th century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bharavi, who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 

of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this MS. 
-lf Bhāravi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th. and beginning of 
the 7th century, the date of Dandin, the supposed author of the Katha, — 
who is given as fourth in descent from Bháravi's contemporary Damo- — 

2 - dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and begin- 
` ning of the 8th century. But Mr. Kavi's bold conjecture that Bháravi 

as the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into thin air! = 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dagdin is the 

same as the author of the Dahesbomteweneies who also bore tbe 


. I — 
`= C ÚP _ * - 
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same name. Of course, the name of the author cannot be discovered — 
anywhere in the printed text of the Katha, but taking into considera- 
tion the probability that the Aa/Aa-sara is a faithful summary of the 
original, there is no reason to doubt that in the original prose Kartha, 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator of the story. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandin is identical with 
the Dandin of the Data-Aumira-carita (hereafter referred to as Dc); 
and if so, what relation this newly discovered Kathi bears to Die 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundari. | 
It is well known that the Dc, as now extant, shares with Baga’s 
two romances the peculiarity of having been left. unfinished; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Uttara-puhikü or Besa, which is now known. 
to be the work of alate Dekkan author, Cakrapini Dikgita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found ina. 
Pürva-fithits or Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the: 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 
Daia-Fumüra-carita indicates that we are to expect accounts of the. 
adventure of ten princes; but Dandin's work proper (excluding the 
Prelude and the Supplement) gives us eight pf these in eight Ucclivásas. 
The Purva-filhika, therefore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the Uitara-pithika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Vidruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Pürva-pilhika is extant in various forms, and the details. of the tales 
do not agree iri all versions. Of these, the version which begins with. 
the verse drahmanda-ccat shana narrates the story. of Puspod- 


bhava and Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
accepted one, found iri most 


sundart) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually Bie 
mss. and printed editions. We shall refer to it below. as the usual 
however, definite divergences 


Prelude? In this usual Prelude, there are, 


| dtis remarkable that the usual metrical namaskriya required by 


theory at the beginning of a Atha is not present in this dE 
it plunges into the narrative at onec with the solitary verse referred to 
above. This verse Brahminda-ccatra! i8 quoted ymously by Bhoja in 
his Sarasvati-Fanthábharana (ed. Borooah, 1884, p.114) ; and this fact 

hat the Prelude müst have been prefixed at a very 


early time, at least some time before the 11th century A.D. . 
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pect of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin; 
and as Mr. Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is “stale”. These 
and other reasons, which we need not detail here’, have led scholars 
oto doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelude might be regarded as the work of 
“one of Dandin’s disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which 
it i& now known to exist, this conjecture must either be discarded cr 
ind modified to the extent of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin's, 
each of whom must be supposed to have tried his hand, according 
=), to his own fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's in- 
' complete masterpiece, At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
— to presume that the original Pūrva- pithika, composed by Dandin | 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost; and attempts. 
E were made to supply the deficiency by later ambitious authors, who 
T. E or might not have been Dandin’s pupils. 
— — = Now Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the prose pue 
I dana , discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost Pūrva- 
— of the Daša-kumara-carita, 
Bien the extent of the work, as now recovered, is too’: 
| — dis character too — to give us a deñnite and , 








on. Benedi dexob cer MOM ics. 
E DM it to be a faithful, if late, summary ofthe ` 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless- frag- 
ment oí 2$ pages seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi's supposition, 
in support of which no other argument except the presence of à. 
common theme and a supposed common authofship has been brought 
forward. 4 
One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the Kathi as the lost Prelude to the Déc is the extra-. 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works, a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed- 
a by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should ` 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without — 
gre grounds that the author intended a more elaborate dad Rond 





— — 


t Fo “the arguments, sce Agashe's. Introd. to — 
e Bomb. Sansk: Series). z 
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style for the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the 
work itself, The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Katha 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical mamas- 
kriya and the introductory prose account of the narrator himself)  ' 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rájavihana, king Raja- | 
hamsa of Magadha and his queen Vastimatt, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed, in proper imita- 

tion of Dandin's usual method and style, in afew lines, The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which 

was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original Katia, as 4 
this conclusion. is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 

of the Katha itself which devotes several pages to it, Judging from the - 
extent of this episode and the leisurely way of proceeding with the 

story, one should think that the lost Katha was probably an indepen- 

dent composition, enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 
tended as a: Prelude to the Dée. The erotic elaboration is in 

the right orthodox style of the later £ivyas; but such extended 

scale of elaborate descriptive writing is more suited to the romances. 

of the type of Aüdambari than to DE, the prose style and treztment 

of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and “are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant. We have in this part of the 
Katha, as in the Aüdambari or Harsa-carita, the same love for long- 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the | 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences having 


one subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the nó, out- 










beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon 
which cease only when the author's ingenuity has = 
exhausted itself, Mr. Kavi himself admits that “the Asantisundar’- 
kath? in style resembles Kidambart, but it is less monotonous and 
more difficult” ; he might have added that it least reserables the Bie 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the Dée possesses descrip 
tive power in a high degree, and one may quitè perin ly refer tò 
such passages as the descriptio of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here he never 
goes beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions: occur only rarely 
in Déc am] never ranges over more than a few lines or even one 
printed page, He attempts a brilliant taur de force (as in Ucchvasa 
vit), but wisely limits himself to a sparing use of it, only when it al 
is happily motifed ; and his employment of alliteration, chiming- 


" P a 
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verbal tricks are not so free and cloying as we find it in 
the works of Subandhu and Baya, It is not maintained that the 
author of the Déc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
| of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, in- 
. — eessant and tiresome. In the published Katha, which affiliates itself 
n style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kadambart, 
one fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
s De and make ita unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 
Turning to the story itself, the Katha does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks off with the union of Raja- 


es 


E hamsa and his queen Vasumatt, and the hero Rájavühana himself is not 
— yet born, But taking the Kethi-sira as giving us a faithful sum- 


g mary of the incomplstsly recovered original, we can profitably compare 
— its method of story-telling with that pursued in the 2D£c Inthe- 
— usual Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
— .sundari is given in five Ucchvásas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and- Puspodbhava after their separation from Rājas- 
Viana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Kathi-sira gives 
— dt in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
r | Katha had about the same number of Ucchviisas), but even with this 
extent it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
‘of the constituent tales and incidents are also not the same, 


-TFC 


*ajavahana's adventure in the underworld is told inch. v, while ch. vi- 

and vii relate the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec- - 

tively ; in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes 

are given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively while. 
that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii, Nothing, of course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
difler from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents, But when we take into considera- 
tion the manner of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference, _ 
It is noteworthy that we find in the Katha what we do not find in the: 
De, viz, a tendency towards beating out the main story with 

.  mumerous episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and  digres- 

. sions -No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling. is very old 

v in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the Brhatkatha or 

. ewen earlier; but in the Déc itself, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread oí the narrative, in such a way as We 
find in the Katha, In ch, iv of the Xazā (as summarised in the Kathās — 
sāra), for instance, the king begins to narrate previous history in- 
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detail to his queen, and the interpolation of episodic stories like 


those of Vararuci, Vyadi, king Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the Sréatkathi, in which also most of these stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva's and Ksemendra's Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of Sadraka, Saunaka, Müladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story, All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
object in introducing heroes and heroines of old is to maintain, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes and the chief characters of the story, In the Prelude to Jc, 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when Avantisundari was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 


itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the Katha (whoever he 


was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kadaméari, as set 
forth up to the end of Bana’s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch. v of the Katha-sara. In ch. ii, again, it is predicted that Rája- 
vahana would have a brother, named Hamsaváhana, who would conquer 
the three worlds; possibly the author had also the- intention of narrat- 
ing his exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner ot 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the. 


leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing that Is adopted in the 


Katha, would make one legitimately suspect that the work was probably 
an independent treatment of the stery of Avantisundart with a large 
infusiorrof relevant or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Déc. 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common theme, 
viz, the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, does not present any 
difficulty, Nor should the fact of a common theme urge us t0 accept 
this Katha as the lost Preludeto. the Di. lt is probable that some 
later author, ambitious of writing a romance in. the approved vein of 
Bana’s works (with which he appears to have been well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundar! from the original lost Prelude 
of the Dée and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the Katha itself 
is attributed to Dandin or even belonged to him, but rather the 


the Katha gives us at the beginning a story; half 


A NOTE QN THE AVANTISUNDARI-KATHi 





- biographical and half fanciful, of Dandin, who was the author of the 
-— Original source of the K'azña, introducing him as the narrator oí the 
— ~ ‘main story and setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, 
y. the presence of supernatural elements in this part of the XazAéa is hard 
to explain; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself intro- 
- — duced the supernatural incident in his own biographical account in 

connection with himself, [t is also noteworthy that no trace of such 
— — biographical and supernatural stories is to be found in any known 
. version of the Prelude to Dic. The common theme and. the supposed 
— common authorship may thus be reasonably explained; and if this is 

x agreed to, there is no other grourd on which the Kaz4s can be taken 
as the lost Prelude to the Déc. * 

It may also be pointed out that the Avantisundari-katha commences 

with 26 introductory stanzas in the éoéa or anustubh metre concluding 
this preliminary part with a verse in aryá. These verses contain an 
— —  "beisance (wamaskriyà)to Isàna and homage to Vyasa and Valmiki, 
= aod then dwell upon poets and poetry generally, incidentally praising 
Li x great poets and poems of the past and mentioning the author's motive 

. n composing his work. After this comes the prose story, the preli- 
_ tinary part of which gives us an account of Dagdin and his family, 
_ making him the narrator of the main story, which is said to have been 

lated by him to his friends. If we take the Harga-carita as a typical 








so-called eally conforms to the established tradition and 
requirements of an a&Ayayi&s and not of a kakā. In the Harsa-carita, 
we have a similar metrical obeisance to Siva and Parvati and homage 
to Vyasa, followed by several verses in praise of older poets and poems 
{all in the Soka or anuylubh metre) and concluding in a Jagafi verse 
which praises Harsa, devotion to whom supplies the motive of Bàga's 
literary venture. In the preliminary prose part of the Harga-carita, again, 
we have also a rather lengthy account of the poet's youth, his reception 
at the court of Harga, his return to his native country and the relation 
‘of the story to his relatives, From this it is clear that the author of the 
Avantisundarv-katha very closely follows the model of the //arga- 
carita, which however is designated an a&Ayapiéa and nota kathā. 
‘No doubt, a £a£&a has an introductory ‘metrical mamaskriya of a 
different kind to devas and gurus, a statement of the author's family 
and! his motives of authorship, and all these elements are to be found 
in Bana’s Kédamdari, But in a kazhā there is no metrical praise of older — 
poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does not contain any 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the 
narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the A@ppddaria, 
refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
katha and an abkyüsgiba : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help us in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrata, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Bana’s 
two works into universal rules governing the composition cf the 
bathi and the a&hyayika respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory’, It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantisundar-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata’s time; and this would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a arka and an athyayika made by its author, 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dla whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. | 

— S. K. Dé 


Where did Prince Vijaya come from ? 


Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language i 
Lala) who afterwards became the first Ksatriya king of Ceylon, it will 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. — 

Inspite af a number of ruling families of non-Ksatriya origin, 
and not overwhelmingly large qois 
past here and there intermarried vit and e : 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous Ksátriya —— 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one predomi — 
element among the Rajputs of the present day ts essentially 


ancient Ksatriya element. a —— 
The — are found all over Northern India ^s as Et i "d 

most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra a . Many 

on The Kathi and the Akhya- 


; : y articl 
r On this question, see my article School of Oriental Studies, 1924, 


yiki in the Bulletin of the London 
vol, iii, pp. 507-17. 
LH.Q, JUNE, 1927 
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T 
the old Rajput traditions, including some of all-India importance, have 
- either been lost or are on the brink of being lost irrevocably and the 
A old tradition about the Sengar Rajputs having in ancient times estab- 

e lished «kingdom in Ceylon i is one of them. 
_ The Sengar Rajputs formed “a powerful clan”! numbering about 
E $0,000 souls and ' ‘are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal clans."* 
They are “naturally warlike and turbulent”? and possess “very good 
qualifications ‘as soldiers."* “Their history is remarkable, fot at all 
^ times they were renowned for their strength and courage.”* Even 
in the early years AREE e Cpany held 
‘only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, "the Sengars were 
* considered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.”* They claim descent from the great sage Reyasriga 
x or Ekaériza, popularly known as Srigt Rsi, who figures so prominently 
— jn the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhya, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermítage on the river Kausikr, in 
Aüga," somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of Spigeévara* 
Im His son Caturaüga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
7 Ronspida, the (Lunar race) king of Anga, as the latter’s adopted son. 
- "The Bsyasróga Játaka is one of the oldest Jataka stories, and medallions 
— bearing scenes therefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
century B.C, at Bharhut and Sáfci. | 

anteya)® of Mahabharata fame, the most — ally 
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Ethncghighicid Handbook for N. W, P. and Oudh, by — 
Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P. 3 Ibid. 
Bingley's "Rajputs" 
Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid. 
The country round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha, Some Sengars 
are still found there. 
' 8 The name must originally have been 'Hsyasrógesvara,  Hsya- 
‘Spiga literally means ‘a deer’s horn’ and the legend (Varaha Purana, LH, 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
dn this way that Siva once became a deer, Vispu caught hold of 
his horns, Siva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
. of Viggu who then set it up there with his own hands for: worship as 
as 
9^ His descendants are now known as Bisens after his son Vrsa- 
sena. King Rama Varma of Srigaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of Nāgeśa (Nagoji) Bhațța, was a Bisen Kgatriya, _ 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house oí Añga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturaüga. He usurped the 
throne of Anga to the exclusion of king Karpa's! son's (king Vikarpa's) 
one hundred sons, the ‘Sata-Karnas’. Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Radha and made Burdwan 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out, in Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dahala Deva. 2 
About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there, From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too far a cry and 
ina memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history and 
ethnology of the district of Etawah* he referred to the tradition in the 


following words:— PY 
“Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Shringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon.” The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs i Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 
our treating it as anything but a pure myth.” (N. W. Ps Cost 
Report, 1865, I, App. BJ. 7 1 eel 
At the dd — wrote these lines he had obviously no know- 


rof king Vikarpa (of the senior branch), 


King Karma, fathe | s 
3 sa king Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 


is not to be confused with 


branch. | | 

2 Etawah formed part of the tract of country ceded to the E 
India Company by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in the year 180r. n 
the new country were Zemindars who, as usual under native 
governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little more 
was exacted than an annual , and sometimes the use of their 
troops in war." (Mill's History of British India), Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar Rajputs. 

3 Hume heré blundered in mixing : 
i.e, one about Ceylon and the other about the Deccan, together, 


Aic a oom : 41 


up two independent traditions, ` 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavamsa about Prince Vijaya's advent in Ceylon from North- 
East India in the fifth or sixth century &.C, or he would have opined 
quite differently, 

The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs has been that an ances 
tor of theirs, Bhoja! by name, who was, according to some genea- 
logists, a son of Hsyaérüga and according to others a distant des- 
cendant of the sage—and this seems more reasonable because Bsyaérüga 
was a contemporary of Dagaratha and Rama and thus lived at a 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been his son*—migrated from 
Burdwan in Radha to Ceylon and became the first Sengar king of 
that island, that he was succeeded by his younger brother Padma 
Deva (or, according toa few genealogists, Padma Deva's son Pürna 
Deva)" who had subsequently followed him there and that the latter, 
after reigning there for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India. 

Radha is the “ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
Bhágirathi river," It “corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna* and with the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly," (Imp. Gaz. of India, 1908, 
Yol. xxi). 


= The ‘Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 


Sengars of Radha because “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 
of Radha) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis which 
according to Greek Geographers was the royal city of the Gangarides.” 
(Imp. Gaz, of India 1908, vol, ix, pp. 92), 


I Some genealogists give the name as ‘Vijaya Rsi, son of 
Srigt Bsi.’ Other variants are Bhojaraja, Vijayaraja and Bhoja Rei, 
Bhoja is however the name more commonly met with, 

2 Moreover we know from the Purüpas that the name of the son 
of Srigi Tisi (Tayasrüga) was Caturaága and not Bhoja. The genea- 
logists have obviously confused Srigt Rsi with his descendant Sunha, 
father of Simhabahu, 

3. But most genealogists make Pürpa Deva the first great Sengar 
King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. 

4 The country of Radha may have got the name "Karna-Suvarna™ 
after king Karna, or his son Vikarpa, or the latter's 100 sons, the 
Sata-Karnas, _ : 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at Burdwan in Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans alto. The Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
Tévara who lived 35 generations before Prthvirája, the last indepen- 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a son-dndaw of the Sengar king 
Šankara of Bardwan. (Vide Vaméa-bhüskara by Kaviraja Sürya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p. 1262). 

There is not, so far as | am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Padma Deva or Pirna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

“The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Sthals,’ the ‘Lion-men’.” (Dr. Geiger, L H. Q; 
11, 7), and in India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 
the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Simbhala-dvipa and in doing so calls him a Singhel 
(Simhella)* down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition — 
as preserved in the Mahávamsa is strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs in India. The Mahávagsa states 


that the mother of Vijaya's father Sighabahu was a daughter of the 
[ the king of Kalifga and that 


king of Vaüga and grand-daughter o 
it was in Lala, on the road from Vaüga to Magadha, that she gave 
birth to Simhabahu. Dipavamsa also mentions Vanga as the home 
of Simhabahu’s mother Susim4. All these facts point unmistakably 
to Lala (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
India as some scholars will have it, as the original home of Vijaya 
and his forefathers. What is most important is that the Mah&vamsa 
definitely locates Lala on the road from Vasga to Magadha and 
this condition is literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, sur- 
rounded by Vaüga, Kaliüga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved in Ceylonese annals. 

The Lata theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adoption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West coast seaport towns — Bharukaccha 





r Sanskrit ‘Simhala’ (whence Simhala-dvipa) and an inscription 
of 1134 AC. gives the name of the Sengar clan as Singara' (E. L., IV, 
p. 131). 
2 Literally Lion-born. From Simha, as Chandel (Candella) from. 
Candra ; Bagbel from Bagh (Skt. Vysghra) and so on. aie 
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(Broach) and Suppáraka (Sopara)—as falling on Vijaya's route to 
Ceylon. The authors of the 'Dipavamsa' and the *Mahávamsa' lived 
about 800-1000 years after Vijaya. They knew that the original 
home of ¿the Prince was Lala (Radha) in India and that he came tà 
Ceylon by sea-route but did not know that the only route connecting 
Radha with Ceylon by boat lay along the East coast of India. They, 
therefore, groped in the dark and caught hold of the rauch-frequented 
and well-known Indo-Ceylonese trade route along the West coast, 
via Bharukaccha and Suppáraka which appealed to their fancy as 
the least hazardous and, therefore, the most probable route to have 
been taken by Vijaya on his adventurous voyage from Lala (Radha) 
— te Ceylon, 


KUNWAR SHIVNATH SINGH SENGAR 


"Sei Magaradhvaja Yogi 700." 


The name Magaradhvaja with a mysterious number 700 almost 
invariably attached to it was found by various archzologists inscribed 
on temples and idols scattered over à vast area lying between Baijnath 
close to the Ganges in the North and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State 
bordering on the Godavari in the South and Chittorgarh: in. the 
North-west to Cuttak im the East, covering the whole of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central India and Rajputana. 
It occurs on temples at Markanda and Chural in the Chanda District, 
Potinar and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurda near Cuttak, 
Baijnath in. Bihar; Pali in the Bilaspur District, Boramdeo and Kan- 
kali in the Kawardha State, Dewarhija in Khaitagarh State, Amara- 
kantaka and Chandrehe in Baghelkhand, Khajuraha in Bundelkhand, 
Bilhari in the Jubbalpore District, Hindoria in the Damoh District, 
Barahata in the Narsinghpur District, Kelod in the Nagpur District, 
Mandhata in the Nimar District, and Chittorgarh in Rajputana. In 
all these places whether they be the walls. of temples, pillars or 
idols, the figure “ 709" invariably accompanies the name, Sir Alexander 
nningham with his Assistants took it to be the year of some era 
when this Yogin visited all those sacred places. He first tried to fit in 
with Cedt or Kalicuri era and later on with. the Harga era, but 
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it would fit in with none Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that they were not 
older than the 12th or rath Century. “Thus every time the narne 
was found, it offered a riddle to the archzelogical officers to- rolvé 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question 
remained unsolved till 1904 aD. when Mr, Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archeology, met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of his. 
following. He was the leader of 700 disciples. This is supported 
| by the fact that the inscription. is not in the same handwriting in each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. "The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 
same man, x 
Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
according to Mr- Cousens T had solved the mystery of the figure, q 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officérs, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
| visited any ancient remains, D tried to search for the name of this 
ubiquitous Yogin and found it where the archzeologist's eyes had failed 
to catch it, The latter had seen it in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha State 
and in the Damoh- District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Vispuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District I found the 
name carved on huge Magams. lt may be permissible to inscribe a 
name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and cx- 
traordinarily popular before he could be allowed to have his name 
inscribed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick? rightly conceived 
in when he said that this pilgrim was no 





the importance oí this Yogin, 
^ common mendicant. He must have commanded cons iderable re 
numerous places at vast 


sources to have enabled him t visit- the place E 
distanies from each other at which his name “remains inseri 
This too at a time when travelling was very expensive and seldom 


—— — 
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T 1 Archaeological Reports, vol. XVII, p. 43: | . 
2 Arch, Reports, vol. XIX, p. 29-— jZ 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants, 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 


‘be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 


mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
ied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 


‘names carved on the oon images and lifigams they worship, A 
.. Yogin is usually a Sivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers. 


of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Visiuites, as tl the e inscribing of his name on Visguite idols indi- 
cates. The fiatural conclusion is that he must have been looked 
upon something like a Saükaracarya. This further sharpened the 
craving for finding out his native place and | am glad to say that à 
manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re~ 
corded the existence of a Matha of Magaradhvaja with 700 celās 
at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajalladeva. The latter flourished 
about 1114 A.D,, the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong, The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites. They 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Dabaria, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the hands of th of the writers of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal rightly calls 
him an Indian. Napolean, a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
on a Gupta, - The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 
branch of the Pasupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests, One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhiva Sambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates, Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 


-khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 


established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeva gave his name to it, The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Paéupata Sivites, Magaradhvaja lived at a time when the Tri 
house h had decayed and the Ratanpur hoüse ouse was ascendant, having _ 
ndentof the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Matha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branches or even the original Golaki Matha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghüt on the Narmada river in the Jubbul- 


pore District. It is quite close to Tripuri (present Tewar) and was 


apparently included in that town when it was founded. I am aware 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains st Gorgi, 11 miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution, set up a rival claim further strengthened 
by the name of Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Causat Yogint shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round. hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 


itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 


On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in whvaja, a ques- 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 


mahantas of the majhas. The local tradition avers that the’ first king was 


Mayüradhvaja, à descendant of the great Kartavirya who ruled at 


Mahismatt, the present Mandhata in the Nimar 
cessors are i as follows -—Tamradhvaja, Citradhvaja, Visva- 
dhvaja, Candradhvaje, Makhapa ladhvaja, and a host of others without 
dkvaja endings. | 

Tamradhvaja has been identified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by | 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank. On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur kad not been founded then. If the names 
noted above were those of real personages Í am inclined to take them 
as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious gaddi of Devikhol, 
pur was given when the kings began to 


to which the name of Ratan 
five there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 
is an inscription of Ratnadhvaja dated in the samvat year 1519 of 
1462 A.D, Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from tbe Ratanpur Matha 
when he became its head. Probably the traditions of Magaradhvaja's 


visit to that renowned shrine carried him to | where seeing his 

s name inscribed at the door, he carved his own on 
the back of the temple. Of course this is highly : ject il, but so far 
as Magaradhvaja is concerned I think it is now well established 
that he was the Sivite head of the Ratanpur matha and had a follow- 
ing of 7o0 celis. That also explains why in shrines close to 
Ratanpur he enjoyed the privilege of. inscribing his name on idols. 

noter places we do not find tbat honour extended to him. 


In remoter places we GO r” 
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The Malla Era 


With reference to Mahamahopadhyay Dr, Haraprasad Sastri's note 
on the Malla Era of Visnupur in J//@., vol. iii, no. I, pp. 180,181, I 
am in a position to confirm, from another independent ms, Mm. Sastri's 
indication that 616 &s£a was the initial year of this era. The manuscript 
is a commentary composed by Sarvanandaenága on the Xicaka- 
vadha-kavya of Nitivarman and was lent to me several months back 
by Mm. Sastri himself for my edition of this poem, The scribe 
of this ms., who calls himself Rima-Sarana Farman, writes at the end of 
the ms. 

quna agm i 

ware gaga Aima i 

wa mw ware wr (*) gas qnem |i 
This gives us ša#a 1642 and wallaéda 1026 as the. date of the writing 
of the ms. The initial year of the Malla Era would therefore be iaka 
616. 


S E, DE 


Mahayana and Hinayana Works known to Nagarjuna 
Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and may well claim the credit as a great systematiser of 
Mahayana Buddhism, This will be evident if we critically look to 
his mighty works like Prayispiramita-Nastra® and JDasa&humticibhasa- 





I The two a£garas here are indistinct ; but the metre appears to 
be irregular as in the next line we read “homme” which would 
give us one redundant agara. ; | 
- 2 Thisis a commentary compiled by Nagarjuna on the Pafiza- 
vhnéitisaAasrika-Prajhaparamiti. It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajtva during the period A.D. 402-405, of the Later Tsin Dy- 
nasty (A.D. 384-417) The original work has not yet been dis 
covered, It consists of 100 fasciculi, T his work is so important and 
deals with so many subjects that it may be regarded as an encyclo- 


pedia of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Sistras*, The former is the commentary on Mañaprayñaparamita-Sütra 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhümis of the Dasaó/rümt- 
Stra of the Avatamsaka class. 

In these two Sastras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yanic and Hinayanic Sotras. 

(1) Those mentioned in the Afahiprajfaparamita-Sistra are as 
follows :— 


Names of the Satras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned. 


1. Saddharmapundarika-Sütra (Nanjio cat, No. 137) 
7. 9, 10, 26, 30, 32, 33: 38. 


I 46, ES 57, 79, 84, 88, 93, 100 
- *2 MiyájálaSütra  ... J - 6 
? 3 Vimalakirtti-Sütra (Nanjio cat. "Nó; 146) 9, r5, 17, 28, neo 
88, 92, d 
4 Buddhasaügiti-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 401) oe g 9 n 
$ Süraügamasamidhi-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 399) 10, 26, 29, Š 
34. 40, 75 
6 Amitiyur-vyüha-Sütra (Nanjio cat. Nos. 26 & 27) 9, 23 
*7 Acintyamukti-Sütra (one of the Avatamsaka-Sütras) 33,50,73,100 
8 Bhadrakalpika-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 403) * 29, 46 
Pratyutpanna-Buddhasammukhavasthita- 
Samadhisütra (Nanjio cat. No, 72) ... s zç 29 
) io  Saügtty-artha-Sütra * * i 
11 Puspahasta-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No, 425? ) 33, 46, tO1 
12. Megha-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 187&188) 33, 46, F 
*;3  Jüánaprasthána-Sütra ^ * 
14 Sitra on making gradually códsplete all wisdo and 
virtue or Dagabhimika-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 110) 29 
*t5 Dharmamegha-Sütra * — 36 
16 Brahmajāla-Sūtra (Nanjio cat. No, 1087) seo 5, 18 
| 17 Mahámegha-Sütra (Nanjio cat. 244) — -- 33. 46, 100 
18 Satpáramità-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No, 1004?) s 33, 46 
19 Srimattstripariprccha-Stitra (Nanjio cat, No. 343 ?) 5, 18 


I This commentary also was translated into Chinese by Kumára- 
jiva about A.D. 405 of Later Tsin Dynasty (A.D. 384-417). It consists 
of 15 fasciculi divided into 35 chapters, The original work has not 
yet been discovered. — — 


á 
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: Names of the Sütras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned. 
—— E EN doma (Nanjio cat. No. 42?) 46 
| E 2 NagaraupamyaSütra — .. "T T? 80 
E Kalakala-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 750) ... z£ I 
x. 23. oS (Nanjio cat. No. 542) sew Wn 33 $0 
24 Guh jra-Sütra [Nanjio cat. No. 23 (3)] I, 9, Io, 26, 










T. = M cR : 57, 88 
85 — -Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 676) owe 5 
26 Dirghágama-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No, 545) * 9 


au Samyuktagama-Siitra (Nanjio cat, No. * 7. 9, 10, 32, 54 


| Bahugotra-Sütra * 24 
* 29 Dhammapada (Nanjio cat. No. 1321, 1 F 3, 1365, 1439) I 
3o Sütra on the well-coming king Binsa (Bimbisira) 
(Nanjio cat. No, goo?) ... soe * r, 18 
*31  Visuddha-Sütra ewe T — 24 
*32 Buddhadverãtri·Sũtra o T - 1 
*33 "Vasikrtabahumithya-Sütra "T tas 1 
*34 Sariputrajitaka-Nidána * b I 
*35 Kalávadána Sütra š es 1,3155 
(086 Devapariprcchá-Sütra (Nanjio cat, No. 7$3) * 1, 26 
* Fa Sakradevanam-Indramukta Sütra ne * 2 
*38 Silamukta-Sütra A Š vat 2 


*39 Nadhakátyüyana-Sütra 
*40 Avadina-Sütra or Sütra on "Leking « caws m 
(Nanjio cat. No, 627?) ... 
HN Nandavaradanigarajavastkrta-Sütra 
42 Pürna-Sütra [Nanjio cat. No 23 (17) 1 
"43 Éubhadapürivrajaka-Sütra : 
"44 Parayana-Sütra 


... - 2 


... rf 


- , *45 Karapdaka-Sütra ... ... 
|». 46 Candanávadana-Satra (Nanjio cat: 778 ?) 
4 Avadana-Sitra ( do 735?) 


E 48 Catur-maharaja-Süútra (Nanjio cat. No. 722) 
= 49 Satra on the origin of Heaven and Earth 
“1 * Sudarsanaraja-Sütra ^ 


UNE: : Nilotpalabhiksujataka-Nídána Ly 
/*52Bodhisattvamülagotra-Sütra 
*$3 Rabulamatajitaka-Nidana 
54 a-Sütra (Nanjio cat, No. 699 — — 
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*55 





Names of the Sütras and Sástras Nos. of the fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned, 

Samüdhi-Sütra ate 17, 22, 24, 28, 9t 
Sangitidharma-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. Pe ?) sts 2 
Sarvagravavarana-Siitra oo 50 
Sundart (Saundaranda ?)-Sitra T ^ - 25 
Sarvánácara-Sütra 4 (i 3^ | 26 
Samghahita-Sütra esy 27, 31 
Dirghanakhaparivrajaka- „Sūtra (Nanjio ca cit No. 734?) 25 
Vidy&jalabodhisattva-Sütra -— wh 20, 28 
Tathaikajataka-nidina-Siitra - see NS ee 
Hrdayadhara-Sitra — osa 27, 32, 66, 77, 8&1 
Preta-Sütra vee ey oo 
Samyuktügamamahiüpà£a-Sütra ond ae 
Samyuktigamaésálrputrasimhanüda-Sütra c9 MÁ 

- Trayastrimsaparivarta-Sütra en — 





Udina-Sütra m ... ... 
— 
vinayasütra (sütra on the two hundred fifty vinaya 


. as explanation of apadana of Dirghagama) idi 33, 74 
Buddhanidana-Sitra ots 2 33, 46, 100 
Trayadharma-S ütra ev i» 34 
Saptarathivadina-Sitra (one of Madhy amigsma-Sütra) 46 
Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sütra F ted 6 
Bodhisattvanidana-Siitra vihi AB 
Satadvepaficadasavinaya-Sütra (or Sütra c on aic 

two hundred fifty vinaya) . e (433: 
Buddhabhisitajataka-nidana-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 669?) 49 
Aksaramatinirdesa-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 74 & 77) 53 
eee (Nanjio cat, No, 92&6§7) — 2-33 
Vaspa-Sitra dos evulabz -:95. 
Jianamudra-Sitra (Nanjio * No. 255? & 1014?) 98 
Mahakarunipundartka-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. n?) |^ 7100 
Upàáyakausalya-Sütra bs ; “ _ 100 
Nagarajapariprecha-Satra (Nanjio cat. No. 456). 100 
Asurapariprccha-Sütra ... Oe eit 100 
Avadana-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No. 735 aki * 97 
Pratyekabuddhapariprecha-Sitra — * 
Vinavana(?)rája-Sütra * 
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103 
104 
*105 
*106 
*107 
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Names of the Sitras and Sastras Nos, of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 
Bahüdhara-Sütra on en ove 9 
Jatakavadana-Sitra s. s n 
Ekottarüágama-Sütra (Nanjio cat, No. an) ve 20 
Romaküpajáta-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 954 ?) il 24 
AkgaramatinirdeSa-Sittra (Nanjio cat. No, 777) + 27 
Ratnosnisa-Sütra. ~ vibe * 28 
Dasabalá-Sütra zm 31 
Pátragamayat-Sütra (Nanjo. =s No. 183) P 38 
Nagaraja-Sitra ei $ç 51 
Sarvabahujanahita-Sütra Wis ve 28 
Sankhya-Sitra * ia DQ L. ¿o 
Sarvabuddhanidana-Sitra oe “100 
Mahaprajiaparamita-Sitra (Nanjio est; No. I 100 
Madhyamika-Sastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1179) 1, 19, 25, 38 
Dasabhümika-Sástra (Nanjio- cat, No. 1194) owe 49 
Satpadabhidharma-Sastra Ká 68, 49, 100 
Abhidarma-Sütra 73 
Abhidharmavibhasa Sastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1264) 4. 6, 29, 39 


Those Hinayanic and Mahayanic Siitras which have been mēn- 
tioned in the Daindhtimivibhasa-Sistra are as follows : — 


"t 


2 
3 
4 
*5 
*6 
7 


g 
*9 
*10 
"II 
*12 
13 
14 
*15 


Names of the Sütras Nos, of Fasciculi in 
which they occur. 
Suddhavinaya-Sütra ys J— 2, 15 
Da$sabhümi-Stütra (Nanjio cat. No. 103)" * 1, 16 
Raurava-naraka Sütra 8 š 2 
Arydharmamudra-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 652) 1,2 
Mahottamabuddhadharma-Sitra * «s 2 
Sahiyamárga-Sütra ove t, $,13 
Mahiyánaratnacandrakumárapa riprcchádharma-Sütra- 

(Nanjio cat. No, 826) * vá 5 
Maháprajüapáramitá-Sütra di cat. No. 4) * 5,67 
Praparimána-Sütra . * 10 
Trayáüga-Sütra ... eee oes 6 
Maharddhi-Sütra eve T ede 10 
Mahayananiscitaraja-Sitra 7, 8, 16 


Maháyánamahiparinirvana-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. H EI 
MERE irri Ste I cat No. 164) - 8 


... 
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*16 


*17 


*26 
$27 
*38 
29 
30 
*31 
32 


*33 
84 


Names of the Sütras 


Nos. of Fasciculi in 


which they occur. 
Ekottaragamakali-Satra (Kalt-upasika-Satra 
of A, N, Vol. V, xxvi pp. 46?) ait se II 
Ekottaragamabala-Siitra (Balavagga of A, N. Vol. I, 
pp. 59?) uev a ... "n it 
Abhayarajakumara-Sitra ids H 
Sarvatathagatagatimgatanyaya-Sütra ir 
Bhodyuttora-Sütra T en (^ H 
Mahaprajña-Sütra ide die edo I5 
Kasyapa-Sitra ; 10 
Visuddhaguna-Sitra ae eis 17 
Saptopáyakauéalya-Sütra eve e 10 
Karma-Sütra son - ji 6 
Kiipajataromaparidhana-Satra oe ie (24 
Lokayata-Siitra * - "T 9 
Buddhabhásitavibhaktabhaya-Sütra see 16 
Tathagatajianamudra-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 1014) 6 
Karmavibhaga-Sütra (Nanjio cat. No. 697) ... 1 
Kolšupamana-Sütra 4 * sve 1 
Pratyutpannabuddhasa nmukháa vasthita sam&dhi-Sütra 
(Nanjio cat. No. 73) se e — il 
Sarvadevanirde$a-Sitra e e II 
Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat. No. 1304) 13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 


of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sitras were in exsistence, So it 
may be definitely asserted that both Madhyamika and Yogacara 
- schools are based upon these Mahayana Sütras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asaüga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines. 


R. KIMUKA 





*Those marked with asterisk are author's own restoration from 


v Chinese while all others are Nanjio’s. 
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à - .* ... Rohítagiri in the Plate of Sri Candra 
I am thankful to my friend Mr: Haridas Mitra, M.A., for criticising 
ty reading of the Kedaárpur plate of Sri Candra Deva in I. H, Q., 
= volil, no. 2. But much of my young friend's long article is but fight- 
Es dng with a shadow, Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
= member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
MEE areas Wee AIA. ths Dis Reel 1912 and Prof, Basak 
. easily made some improvements upon the readings and his reading, 
. again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D, Banerjee. 
F- In my first hurried reading of the Kedārpur plate published in- the 
in. Pratibha and the Daca Review, there were undoubtedly some 
M defects; but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol XVII, p. 188. Mr, Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not. been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 

the Zpigraphia Indica. 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number, 

(i) Are the adjectives in Maña 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 

to his father. Pürpa Candra? [ have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next oka that apply to Suvarna Candra. 
(6). In the 6th Mo£a Mr. Mitra reads Piza while I read Pina. There 
is not much use in breaking each other's head in discussing whether | 
the letter is Za or ma. To me the letter looks like "a. Mr. Mitra f 
is inclined to take it as zz and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy | 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giri fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of Srt Candra found two years ago at Dhulla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacca District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum, The name Rohiti-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr. Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and b 
I still think that this may be the Lalmāi Hills near Comilla, I have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and I i 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited n 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- ; 
madan days. 


T 
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The Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala: A Rejoinder 


In this Quarterly (vol II, pp. 628 ff) | made an attempt to 
show the readings of the two sidhanas of the Sidhanamala as could 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol. III, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Sruta Pandita of the Central Library, Baroda (—RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author's love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one's mind is free 
from all sorts of passion. It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about iet 
I think of the reply given by him, 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider my- 
self infallible. I want to be corrected and 1 am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact, I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below. 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is “that 
only the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and mot 
the Sanskrit Mss.” (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
"it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant.” 
This is my considered opinion which I still hold after having perused 


- what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 


translator is right in every case; it is impossible. Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in. 


. my paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 


translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why? Certainly I am 
not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him, But 
RS is silent on this point. I am responsible also for the comments 
Stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong, 

It appears to me from his paper that RS could not read my paper 
dispassionately or he has been actuated bya strong zid, and conse- 


quently he could not understand my position, Or it may also be 
- possible that I could not express myself as clearly as I should have ° 


x L H. Q.. JUNE, 1937 E 
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done. Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 
one. He could easily understand what I meant to say. 

I should like to point out one thing specially and it is this: I 

wanted to show in Sanskrit aZ the different readings suggested from 
‘Tibetan not meaning thereby that every one of them is good or better 
than the corresponding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 
the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them ail. 
On the contrary, I myself pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 
as has already been said. One other point RS seems to have 
‘missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
*eadings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 
in some cases I had to meet great difficulties, It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them I could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for 1 have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far better than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
‘or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the Sidianamala, I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable, 

Let me now say afew words about my mistakes pointed out by 
RS. I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose, 


P. 15, verse 1. 


In a, samata, as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not give any sense 
unless it is taken for samafá, as RS wants to do, while samati- (prefixes 
sam and ati) suggested by T gives a clear meaning. The following 
Tine from the La/rtavistara, ed. S. Lefmann, 1902, p. 436, may, however, 
be cited in favour of RS:— 

Sematadharmanirdesain dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
obscure and difficult readings are often folind simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable 
or preferable, - 


A BÉ. an | T7719 v 
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In ¿ Í preferred T asamina- (mian-med) to Sanskrit asmanta- think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asama ‘without equals’, so is asamana 
(-asama) the sarvagwnasiddAi which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asamanta it may be said that one cannot support “para- 
samantiny in verse 3, ¢, as done by me, without knowing what the 
word actually means. Nowhere did I strain my “imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamina by amirta.” What I wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows: “In 4 for asamanta® T appears to read 
samanta® (ma lus pa—nikhila=samanta, \it. amtrta)’’ The Tibetan 
phrase ma lus pa literally means a’ariva and thus amtrta (lu can ma 
yin pa) Sec Nyüyapravesa, S8 42, 43. It also means s¿ë#hifa (S. C, Das: 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 951), #ravaseza (Madhyamaka-kariki, 
X. 15), ‘all.’ Ë 

In @ RS wants to interpret sama by samata or samata, This can 
hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that “in d the conclud- 





ing word samavarigadharminah is only a repetition.” Their. differ- 
ence is very clear, In defence of T asama- (mishuùs med) for Sanskrit 
sama, it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asama, so asama is their dharma too. 1 do 


not think that the suggested compound is "meaningless." 


Verse 2, 


On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
a, | have nothing new to add simply asking one to think over the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes : “Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading asimike and therefore changes it to astwake and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical.” Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of asimise, This com- 
ment is on my following sentence: “T fully supports 4, but there is 
nothing, as cannot be expected, in favour of the reading asimike 
for asimake” I did not mean hereby that asūmike is ungrammatical, 
What I meant is that whether it was asumike or asimake canmot be 
ascertained from T, — And it is a fact, 

Ine maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by T must be sada satfvadhütw" and not sadasattoadha ti 
as edited in the present edition, In defending the latter RS observes : 
“We have seen in many instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the ommission 
of Z&ira in compounds but never have we come across a single example | 
where the à of short avyayas has been dropped." (Italics in English 
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words are mine) It may be so, but my reading is different as the 
following lines from the Lalitavistara will show : 


(I) yatha for yatha. 
~ (a) suvidita suganita yatha tahi kisala, p. 166. 
— (2) bhramati bhramaro yatha kumbhagato, p. 173. 
(3) vrajatayu jage ya¢ha vidyu nabhe, p, 176. 
(4) | Yatha munja eee p. 176; quoted in the Sz£gi- 
J ' p. 
ini m yatha cottariranim, P. 177; quoted in the Sit 
240; and Madyamakav;tti, p. 216. 











(©) yatha tantri pratitya daru ca, p. 199; quoted in the Siksi^, 
E p. 241. 


bí 


(Il) Zatha for tatha, 
(1) ¢atha kima ime vititi vidusim, 
(2) Zatha kama ime viditāryajanaih, 
(3) Zatha svapnasamš vidita°, 
(4) fatha máyamaricisami alika, p. 174. 


(IH) yada for yada, 
i (i) maya yada grháto nirgata, p. 8o, 
|» — — (2) yada puna pramudita ratikara pramada, 
A = p. 164. 
(0G) yada nārigaņa, p. 173. 
(4) yada nittigana prahasito, p. 195. 


| (IV) ¿ada for tada. 
(i) mardha Zada phaleyš, p, 81, 
(2) paryatikabandu fade dhyayatu, p. 134. 
(3) tyaji /ada pramaditu, p. 165, 
(4) labhi fada dhanamani, p, 166. / 
The list can easily be made a very long one, Even the p — 
ada for sada is also found in use as in the following lines of the 
— aw work : 






(V) sada for sadi. 

NON esa sada ksantivádi, 

—* E e esa sada viryavanto, 
p i . esa sada dhyanadhyayi, p. 223. 
- (4) esa sada maitracitto, p. 224. * 
8 A nl Gop soda roditavyakt p ONU Q... 
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RS says: "The S. sadasatta evidently means both satéva and 
asaítva and gives quite a good sense," But what is that “good sense ?” 
What do the words sativa and asatfva mean here? Do they mean 
‘existence and non-existence’, or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being’ (jiva and ajiva) respectively ? I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence, 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case. Besides, the form 
in compound of the two words would have been saZ/vas/tava and not 
sadasativa. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is sada for sada as shown before, and the next word is sattvadhitu, 
here sattua meaning '/iva' as in the following line in Candrakirtti's 
commentary on the Catwhiataka of Aryadeva, VIII. 189 (Memoirs 1 
of ASB, vol III, no. 8, tgr4, p. 477): "trividho (Tibetan vividho, — 
ynam pa sna tshogs) hi sattvadhituh hinamadhyamottamabh "dat," 
The Tib, phrase for sattoadhatu there (sems can gyt khams) is actual 
the same as in the Tib. version of the Sidhanamiaia (sems can Ahams). 
The following sentence from the Südhamamala itself (p. $7 1L 15-16) 
may. be cited here: "agüdhapürasamsárasigaramadhye — patitam 
anantasa/fvadhátum samuddharamiti.”. See also p. 26, L 9: yah 
kascit sattvadhatuh. 










Verse 4. 


RS writes: “In 6 the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying 

the metre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting 7ri/oki vrajate instead 

of S, vrajate triloki.” 1 did not suggest it. Here are my words "In 
ë triloki is compounded with vara’, but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, £riloke, e in classical Sanskrit being changed to f 1 e 
Buddhist Sanskrit I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 

as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 

It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discussion. 

A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 

show that the translator composed it in verse, It is perfectly clear 

in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib. and not Sanskrit that 

su cannot be taken with dharmata. For such is the Tib. syntax. 
What could I do? [did not ask amy one to accept the prose line 

aho tatra dharmatā? \ gave the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning might have been more obscure. 


— — 


— With reference to my observation on a RS writes: "That San- 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as waradih (Bodhisattvah or Nathàh) Zrzsamaye 
agrasddáim) me dadamiw.' Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the reading we ean get from the Tib, version. As shown, T reads 
agrasiddhivarada(h), and as indicated, the object of the verb dadan£u 
is varadüma in the next line taking it for varadimiwi as suggested 
by T. in my last paper, read ¿š for /e which is a mistake, 
Thus for Sanskrit varadümafi as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varadáma £i meaning varadining fim, Here 
is a question: How could the Tib, translator explain Zá in the 
sense of fami? "We may overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both £4 and /ami It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course, this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib, translator. 

Following the strict order of T (riag iu degs par gsol) | suggested 
the reading sadi suvpfah not recommending thereby a change for 
agragatitim gatah sadā, Taking T reading as it stands in the- Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsoito son, And thus I 
supported the Skt, reading under discussion. (Read sugatitim gatah for 
sugatam’ which is a misprint.) Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem "to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage," 


P. 16. 


For sakalas triloki® 1 suggested that “according to T ¿rok is 
to be taken separately for its classical form friloke as in the preceding 
verse.” Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, "Skt. frioki (s) sakalah or sakala trilobe" I do not know 
how by this T readings become “worthless and “a beautify! gram- 
matical passage is disturbed." 


Lines 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, | am utterly mis- 
understood. When I said that “the prose line is put in T in verse etc,” 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse But 
RS is absolutely free-to accuse and ridicule me by composing a 
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"beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers," or in any. 
way he may like, Here one is referred to the printed Tib. text (p. 
635, verse 6). : 


P. 17, verse 15. 


I wrote : "In & for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has mudrüyim or mudrüdisu agauravam (phyag rzya mi gus)" In 
order to support the reading gawravam by refuting my suggestion 
RS quotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of mudra, mantra, mandala,etc. and he writes "Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gawrava or agawrava should be shown 
to the mudris and to the opinion of the critic" It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sidhkanamala, mudras, mantras. and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of — and mantras 
from the beginning? For instance, 
P. r. (1) sahasram japet 
(2) vaframudram baddhva trir uccarayet | 
(3) manmtrah | Om hara hara" | 
P.4. (4) samayamudram bdhniyat | 
(s) suantrah | namah* | 
(6) vajramudrim baddhva anusmaret | 
(7) senigamudram sirasi nyaset I 
(8) mantrah \ namah sarva^ 
(9) mantrakavacamudray® kavacam kuryat | 
(10) mantrah namah | 
(11)  Vajramawlapamndraya adhitisthet 1. 
See also pp. 6, 8, 12, 31, 34, 36, 37, 41, etc, and the — @ 
xvi) of the editor himself, 
Apart from this the Trisamayarajasidhana itself supports the 
reading agawravam when it says (verse 13):— 
na svayam mantramudráé ca karyà »aáyas ca wa£ca hl 
Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz. mudridis ca 
for mudrádisu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading mudradisv agauravam, “dis cain A. being either wrongly 
written by the scribe or wrongly read by the editor himself for 
"digua". 
Verse 18. 


The question with regard to a is as to whether fivamalam in the - 
Skt. text is djiva-malam or djivam-alam. Neither ol them. is 





A 
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quite satisfactory. The former may be explained as meaning that 
livelihood by wickedness is impurity or sin, The latter is very difficult 
to explain, RS wants to take alam in the sense of adhika, But it 
cannot be appropriately construed with a or ð He appears to 
construe a and é with anfaripatari dharmah (verse 19), But in that 
‘case one would Expect rari instead of ratim in 6. T is, however, 
clear. As shown in my first paper, according to it @ would literally 
read kaukrtyasahitafivo na küryah; and ë as emended by me would 
give us ratih saüganibüsu (—lit. gapakathusu) manujñeyá, It is to 
be noted that in my former paper I gave the reading ; ratim ganaka- 
thisu ca, But it was not exactly literal. The reading rafih sangani- 
kasus may also be put in active voice, there being no dilference in 
Tib. between the two Voices, active and passive. It is difficult in 
Skt. to put the above two lines (4awértya sahifa"anc ratih saga’) 
in the metre in which the following two lines are done. The follow- 
ing may, however, be suggested, the verb Auevae being understood: 


na kaukptyanvitajtvan ratim saügapikasu caj) 


It is perfectly clear from Tib, that leaving out the first two lines, 
a and $ of this verse, the last two, c and d, are to be taken with the 
following verse. If baukripa is explained somehow or other as an 
adjective of à/iva, as RS wants to do, and a and ë together with c 
and d are taken with antarayakarü dharmüh, is it not that Aaukriva 
and afiva in a as well as raf; iné should bè put in the frst case-end- 
ing? As for myself, in order to reconcile Tib. with- Skt; as. found in 
the edition, I had to twist the text; yet, I am fully aware, ít could 
not give me satisfaction. Nor does RS help me on this point. 

As regards the meaning of saùgapikā, I see no reason to modify 
my opinion. A single example showing that it means fanzka 'cout- 
tezan' can easily decide the case, 

With reference to bhürih inel myself now say with RS that I 
“do not quite understand why the word” “which means *much" was 
"beyond" my "comprehension," Indeed, I was blind ! Here is then 
at least one iustance of the remarks of RS that | ain “enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation” (p. 161). In re-examining the Xylograph I 
see there is no mistake in copying the readings, In Tib, there is 
no objective whatever of Partikdraparigrahah (d). For Ske. Sites 
which is a very reasonable reading here we have in Tib. man fo 
(Amarakosa, Tib. version, BI, 1912. p. 276, v. 13) Evidently it is 
left out in the Tib; text through mistake. 





k: 
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Verse 21, 


As noted in my previous paper, vérses 20-21 are put in prose in 
Tib. which literally reads a and 6 of the last verse: friramayolíena 
Sidhanena ipsita siddhir bhavet (dam tshig grum das gsuüs pahi sprab 
thabs byis chags hdod pahi dos grub du heyur rof) In order tore- 
concile Skt. with Tib. we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the reading sidhanenepsitim, or a grammatically defective reading 
sidhanepsitim somehow or other construing ériramayobtena with sidhana 
(stdhanena). (n rejecting the reading sidhanepsitim, a compound of 
sidhanena ipsitim, the objection of RS is af a ditlerent kind. Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denotiug the agent (¿artar £rfiya). 
But, | hope, he does not explain efdéind in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instrumentally (Aarane triyaj 

P. 20, ll. 5-5. 

RS says: “the critic ic objects to the reading mw£saügasthitam — 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, u/fawastkitapn" and goes on 
supporting the first reading. No; 1 did not object. I simply said 
that "for wfsanga” T reads uffina’ (gan kyal dw; in the paper thai 
isa misprint far yal)" observing that it is “quite right.” 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 
Words tavya and avasavya and I thankfully accept the interpretation 
given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in. favour of Tib. 
version is that in such cases Tib, helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt. which employs ambiguous terms. 

L. 9. 

With a view to support the view that a camara can be taken 
in. the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XII1)" in Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya's Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and Avalokitešvara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the camara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right” He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 
“otherwise, the purpose for which the cimaras are given will be 








I At least there are two other figures known to me in which the 
camara is held in the left hand by the attendant on the right side. But 
these are sporadic cases and can be explained in various ways. 


L1L.Q,JUNE,1927 8, 25 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand.” 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows: Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works? If so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the SadKtamama/a in which, as shown 
in my first paper Írom the Tib. version, and apparently accepted by RS, 
both the attendants of Vajriisana, Maitreya and Lokevara (= Avaloki- 
te4vara), are mentioned. as carrying a camara in the right hand and not 
in the left? Let me quote the passages : 

[i) tato Bhagavato daksipe Maitreyam' savyagrhitacamararatnam" 
tatha vàme Lokesvaram" daksiüe grhitacamararatnam'] p. ac. 

(H) tasya Bhagavato daksipe Maitreyabodhisttvag! savyakarena 
camararatnadharinam tatha vamato Lokeévaray’ dakginakarena ca 
maradharam’/ p. 24. 

The second question is; If that arrangement (ie. carrying à 
camara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, are we to understand that the other arrangement (ie. 
holding a cimara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) in such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a cawtara is frustrated? See plates XXIII and XXVI in the 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art by Foricher; XVII (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Maháparinirvapa 
of Buddha in Buddhist Art in India by Grünwedel; Fig. 123, p. 178, 
in A History of Fine Art in India and Ceyione by V. Smith. 

RS is silent on some readings discussed by me; considering his 
remarks on p. 162, it may be said that they are all “obvious mistakes" 
or "immaterial points" However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important : 

(1) p. 16, verse 9. —For &addhamamogharüjam T sidühümogha- 
rajam (= Amoghasiddharajam). 

(2) p.17, verse 16. In ^ for susildnaparüdAhayoh which has hardly 
any sense T suse naparadAayet, 

(3) Incfor wa karyam karaptyam which cannont be defended 
T nibüryi tara” 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
ing if the editor of the work, Dr, B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his jadgment in the case after having heard both the sides 
as presented by RS and myself, for as editor, he is expected to 
have studied the text far better than any body else, 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 





"Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China." 


In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by the 
distinguished Professor L, Finot in vol, I] of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Campa up to the end of 
the twelfth century, and then remarks: 

“Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a fragment 
which seems to date from the second half of the thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation “on same Buddhiya" which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time,” 

This statement must be due to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar. For the Kim Choua Inscription of Jaya Paramesvara- 


varman [Journal Asiatique, 1888 (1) pp. 92-93, no. 411] contains the 


names of Buddhist divinities such as Sri Jina, Sri Jina Vrddhesvart, 
Sri Jina LokeSvara, Sri Saugatadevesvara and Bri Jinadevadevi. The 
reign of. Jaya Parameévaravarman has to be placed in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A. D. 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 


Recent Progress in Archmology in South India and the Deccan 


The Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
reviewed in our /owrnal for June, 1926, pp. 410-12) contains notices 
of three interesting Sálaükayana copper plate grants, the first two of 
which were found buried underground in Kanteru in the Guntur Dis- 
trict, The first two of these, both being records of grants of land 
issued from the prosperous city of Vengi were published by the late 
Mr: K: V. Lakshmana Rao in the Vizianagram Maharaja's College 
Magasine for October, 1922. The third grant found underground in 
the village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otherwise indefinite 
genealogy of the Silaikayanas; and it “gives confirmation to the 
suggestion made by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao that Hasti- 
varman, the king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must have 
been Salaikayana.” This record begins with Hastivarman who is 
regarded as the founder of the family by Mr. Lakshmana Rao, There 
is some difficulty about the assignment of kings Vijayadevavarman, 
Vijeyanandivarman and Vuvar&ja Buddhavarman of the Prakrit 
grants to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is 
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in classical Sanskrit and ít is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

.. À copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No. 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gaüga kings of 
Kaliüga and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Coda Gaüga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own. kingdorm. 

"The Coda inscriptions of the year do not aflord any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit Purinas and still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous people in the village would be punished with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands, 

Vijayaraüga Cokkanatha, a ruler of the Nayaka line of the Madma 
is known from a grant which he gave to a certain Yatirajasvamin of 
Sriperumbudur; he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected with the famous Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayarighava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-Perumal, In Mysore, where the Anunal 
Report lor the year ending June, 1925 was recently published- (the pre- 
vious year's report having been reviewed in our /ewraal for March, 
1926, pp. 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain Jas at Markuli, the. Haribaresvara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempe Gauda’s Nilepatiana near Sayandurga Hill. 
Among the manuscripts studied by. the Department are 3 important 
Sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63 Saiva Nayanmars 
in the Puripig style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse. The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 
employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha € 
ons and fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kiin Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kin Pandya and Gninasambandar is suggested to be 
the epoch. between A.D. 770 and 820, somewhat later by — 
century than the epoch usually assigned to them, 
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Among the epigraphical finds o[ the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman and the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Gaünga king Bhiivikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler Sán- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Maytira- 
áarman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Gaüza grant mentions the name of Karikala Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks afie Kaveri. 

The Archæological Department of H, E. H. The Nizam's Gov- 
ernment recently published their Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25, These give a fairlyftrood record of work well done. 
Three important forts, Elgandal, Oandhar and Parenda, were surveyed 
and their military architecture studied—especially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences are extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildingsin the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mati, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired. The Kailiésa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof. -In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi and Count- Orsini and is now. under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
ef three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no. XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report includes coloured illustrations of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no. I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapani in Cave no, I and two scenes from Cave no. XVII | 

Besides other work of conservation, the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
Someévara I (A.D. 1056) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Rudramba (A.D. 
1273) edited by Prof, S. Hanumantba Rao with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri. Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlag. Coins have been abundantly acquired—among them 
being some fadmatankas of the later Yadava kings of Devagiri, one 
gold coim of king Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider Ali and 
a very rare Sinhalese Jayabahu famam. The Hyderabad Archzologi- 
cal Society has been recently revived; while a Guide to the Ajanta 
Frescoes has been also published. The mingled wealth of Hindu and 
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Moslem antiquities for which the State has been noted is now actively 
beginning to be quarried and is bound to afford us new accessions to 
our knowledge from year to year. 

C, S, SRINIVASACHARI 


Imprecatory Verses in Copper-plate Grant 


At the end of almost every Copper-plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found; they are said to be taken from Vyisa. 
But as yet they have not been iderflfied either in. the Mahábhárata or 
anywhere else. It is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 
in a work of Smrti which however cannot in any way be considered to be 
older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses—they are 
seen in copper-plates even of the fifth century A. D. It is the Brhaspati- 
smrti, one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis, consisting of about 
80 verses altogether. The verses 26-27 and 28-29 of this smrti as 
published from Calcutta (san 1296) under the title Briaspazi-samifi 
are the two well-known imprecatory verses—Aahubhir vasudha datli 
rüjabhih sagarüdibAih | yasya yasya yada bhiimis tasya tasya tadü 
phalam || Svadatiim paradattim vi yo hareta  vasundharim | 
Svaviathayin Armir bhitea pitrbhil daha pacyate |) This smrti 
although belonging to the latest phase of the rmürfa literature must 
be older than Hemá&dri (thirteenth century), for the [latter quotes 
from it several verses (see Jolly, Recht amd Sit, p. 25) It may 
thus roughly be dated in the rith or the r2th century. 

It is all the more interesting because the Arhaspalidharmalstra 
as quoted by Mitra Misra (seventeenth century) in his Viramifredaya 
(p. :92) contains in a slightly different form these very élokas, 
|t may therefore be taken for certain that the last BrAaspati- 
dharmasastra contained these verses, though even that cannót be 
regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed. 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Mahá- 
bhárata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 








REVIEWS 


THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA IN THE KANVIYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr, W. Caland, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol. I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text. The Punjab Sanskrit Series, no, x, 
Lahore, 1926, 

The Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha Brahmana is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
1855 : Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
by Eggeling in the S. B, E, series. Tt has also been printed in India 
several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl. Indica ed. with Sayana’s commen- 
tary ; Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known, Prof Eggeling, who 
made use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
fade over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the mecessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition, Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
in carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with his philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts; prepared for publication Bks. I-II (corresponding to I-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
I1, ii 4, 16) is now published. Of the rest of the work (VIII-XVI, 
corresponding to VI-XIV of the Mádhyandina) which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
is completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 
scholars, | 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapatha 
Bráhmaga, which has been long recognised; but the Kánviya recen- 
sion, now edited for the first time by Prof Caland witha skill and 
scholarship worthy of his predecessors in the field, has many inter- 
esting features of its own, which justify a separate critical edition, 
With regard to its matter it agrees, in general, with the Madhyandina 
version, but it differs in^respect of its arrangement of parts and in 
respect of some of its traditions. Its linguistic and lexical peculiar- 
ities are also remarkable and worthy of detailed study, The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Yajurvedic and 
non-Yajutvedic Samhitàs, Bráhmanas and Suütras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Prof. Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that “from the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brihmana, comprising the materials of 
K. 1-7 and M. 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been influenced in some way by the other’. There is no 
doubt that the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of having been older 
than the Madhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ; and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof. Caland’s valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation, 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out that the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition, .Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speesily as possible, 

S. K. DE 

24 THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA—by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. (A Chapter from "The Influen- 
ces of Indian Art”). London: The India Society, 1925. — 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof, Vogel gives us, 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in most cases primitive. Javanese (or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique result, In this little. book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the past with 
the inspiration.derived from Indian ideals, - 

[ | OS3,E.D&R . 
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BHAGAVADAJJUKIYAM—A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by P. Anujan Achan, 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, with a preface 
by Prof, M. Winternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss, Library, Jayantamangalam, 
1935. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of interest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 


be welcomed by all who are interested in the fascinating history 


of Sanskrit drama, 
It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A, Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March—]une, 1924). Mr. Achan's edition, however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts—six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct readings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
from one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention. He has not given any description of the 
Manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such descriptions the variants are necessarily of very little 
lise as their respective value is not possible to be judged. And we- 
do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 
preferring one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 
in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 


which, he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.’ Thus at page 


2§ he adds @ after wérefa and sf after ws though their omission 
as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would have undoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led him to accept sit in place of 


ww (verse 14, p. 47), «ema in place of samt (p. 67, f. n. 72), wafa wea- 


ví for ewe (p. 80,1) At p. 79 the words wwwfzen sw instead 
of being allotted to the ‘mother’ should better have been given as 
continuation of the previous speech spoken by the Cejis is reasonably 


done in Ms, A (cf. f.n, 86) for these words bring very little sense 


1, H, Qy JUNE, 1927 A 26 
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if detached from eet we waan fazat whichis spoken by the Ceți, 
The reading given at f, n. t00 is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95. l. 1). 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharatavakya ol which occurs in one of the Mss, of his book, as simply 
"Bombay edition’, is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor. He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA.—By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, II, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T., Ganapati Sastri. Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, nos, xxv, xxxii, Central Library, Baroda, 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on Silpa&astra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics) Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the Silpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 200 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difficulty especially in the second volume, 
when he had to depend upon only one faulty manuscript requiring 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrogatory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that the task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the S3rd chapter (it is not clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the Sand 
adbyaya), Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 


attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of Dhara, the reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works, who reigned in the early part of the rith 
century, or more precisely between 1018 and 1060 A.D, Of the varied 
contents of the present treatise it is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor's claim to the effect 
that the Samaranganasitradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions etc., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of &ilpasastra is abun- 
dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc, (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
af towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to tbe foundation of king's palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra's banner (pp. 70-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
auch as those of nagara, janapada, riistra, grha, dala and prasada; 
it is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janapada is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara, We have next (chs, 19-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhaala, trigala, dvisala, and ekasala) which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and seats of different kinds, 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editors ‘elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by men which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night, Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajasla) and for horses (asvasála) 
(pp. 188-195): The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prásadas) of various specified kinds. Of special interest 
is the description of prasadas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Ganesa and Lakemi. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252/f), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. T 
T Nin Ph of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
ofa very full analytical table of contents at the beginning of each 
volume, d | 
= U. N. G. 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Indian Antiquary, March, 1927 


R. R. HatpER,—DAürivarsa Paramira of Mau and his f nscriptions, 
UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE.— ZraAmavidyi and Sufism, The 
Author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
 conclusiveness of the theory of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vedanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. I 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. II (N. 8.), no, z 


V.A. GADGIL.—7/e Village im Sanskrit Literature, The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form. of government, 
In support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king. himself used to exercise his 

pfüpreme authority in the administration of a village. 


Journal of Oriental Research, April, 1937 - } 


M.-H IRIANNA—Propaficavilapyavida—a  doctring of Pre-Saiikava : 
Vedanta. The Prapatia-vilaya-vida, referred to by Saükara, Sure- | 
$vara, Rámánuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 
or Brahman is mgprajañca or nirguna which- has been taken. to 
imply the theory of maya. One aspect of the view. has been 
pointed out to be that it finds in ritualistic passages of the Veda a 
two-fold import—metaphysical as well as titualistic, and holds 
karmakánda as subsidiary to. jnánakanda. 

K, S. RAMASWAMI SASTRL—/orgolfen Küribis of Kumiria. The 
writer of this article points out that Kamala-áila in. his commentary 
on the Za/fvasanzraha attributes many of the Lürikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works. As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumirila, it has. 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered, 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the S/ofavarfika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled BrAatfiéa mentioned 
in the Mpdyarafagéara of Parthasarathi Midra, 

T. R. CHINTAMANL—A Note on the Date of Srikantha. From state- 
ments found in Appayya Dikgita'’s commentary on the Sarug- 
bhüsya of Šrikantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Saükara. 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM,—Papini and Viska, This is an attempt to 
prove Panini’s priority to Yaska, > 


Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 
Society, January, 1927 


S. K. RAMANATH SHasrriar.—Bhavabhiisi and his Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kavi), This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabhiti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, is also called Suresvara and Vi&varüpa, The question of 
the identification of Sureávara with Manpdana has been leít open. 

M. RAMAKRISHNA KaWVL—Zufasavatsarüja. Tūjasavalsarūja is a 
Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript). It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka, Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works, Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svagnavüsavadatfa has been outlined in the article, 
Matraraja also known as Anabgaharsa, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuràja or Máurája and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century A.C. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Aptil, 1927 


H, Heras.—Asoba’s Dharma and Religion, The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Asoka's 
dharma with the exposition of its principal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation, The writer supports 
the opinion that Agoka’s inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his religion being based on Hinduism and 
largely influenced by Jainism. 

L, L. SUNDARA RAM— Tae Sanetity of the Cow in India. 
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The Conception of Buddhist Nirvina by Th. Stcherbatsky, Lenin- 
grad, 1927. 

Some Thoughis on Buddhism by Alice L. Cleather. Peking, 1926. 

- Apelogie du bouddhisme (Traduction francaise de Maxime Formont) 
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Light and Shade in bygone India: A Study of the soldier in India at 
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edited in the original Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chinese by 
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Indian Serpent-Lore: or the Nagas in. Hindu Legend and Art by 
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Mirat-i-Ahmadi (a Persian history of Guzrat) of Ali Muhammad Khan, 
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Les Amours de Radha et de Krichna (Candidisa translated into 
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Sekainbhodaya (an old Bengal collection of tales and legends about king 
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purisassa rago na uppajjati ti ria sakka vattum. Sace pana tam rattacitto 
upasamkamitukamo hoti pada ma vahanti dibbasamkhalika viya! 
bajjhanti tasmà 'anatikkamaniya' ti adi vuttam, 

20. Paficannam simagundnan ti pubbe kamagunüpasamhitan ti 
iminà purisadhippayavasena vatrhupatikkhepo kathito, idha arammana- 
patilàbho dassito. Tada kira deviyá evarüpo putto kucchimhi uppanno 
ti sutvi samantato rüjino mahagghabhnarapaturiyaádivasena pafica- 
dvarirammagavatthubhütam pangpakáram pesenti. Bodhisattassa ca 
Bodhisattamatu ca. katakammassa ussannattá labhasakkarassa pamana- 
paricchedo nama natthi. 

at, Afsilantakiva ti yatha anna itthiyo gabbhabharena kilamanti 
hatthapada uddhumatakadini papunanti na evam tassa koci kila- 
matho ahosi, 

Tirokucchigatan ti antokücchigatam. /Passafi ti kalaladikalam 
atikkamitva  safijáta-aüga-paccaüga-ahtnindriyabhavam upagatam yeva 
passati. Kim attham passati?  Sokhavasattham. Yatheva hi mata 
puttena saddhim nisinna va nipanna va hattham va ‘ssa padam và 
olambantam ukkhipitva santhapessim? ti sukhavasattham puttam 
oloketi, evam Bodhisattamáta pi yan tam matu ulthanagamana- 
parivattananisajjadisu unhasitalonaka*tittakakajuk@harajjhoharana- 
kalesu ca gabbhassa dukkham uppajjati, atthi nu kho me tam puttassa 
ti? sukhavasattham Bodhisattam* olokayamána pallaükam abhujitva 
nisinnam Bodhisattam passati. Yatha hi ante antokucchigata pakka- 
sayam  avattharitva dmisayam ukkhipitva udarapatalam —pitthito 


katva pitthikantakam  nissaya ukkutikam dvisu mubphrsu hanukam - 


thapetva deve vassante rukkhasusire makkata viya nisidanti, na evam 
Bodhisatto, Bodhisatto pana pitthikantakam pitthito katvā dham- 
másane dhammakathiko viya pallankam ābhujitvā *puratthabhimukho 
nisidati. Pubbe katakammam pan’ assa vatthum sodheti. Suddhe 
yvatthumhi sukhumacchavilakkhayam nibbattati. Atha nam kucchi- 
taco" paticchüdetum ma sakkoti. Olokentiya bahi thito viya pañña- 
yati. Tam attham upamáya vibhüvento Bhagava 'seyyathà pl' ti adim 
aha. Bodhisatto pana antokucchigato mitaray na passati. Na hi 
antokucchiyam cakkhuviññanam uppajjati. 

22, Kalam karofi ti na. " vijiyanabhava-paccaya &yu parikkhayen" 
eva. Bodhisattena vasitatthanam hi cetiyakufisadisam hoti, aünesam 
aparibhogáraham. Na ca sakki Bodhisattamütaram apanetva anam 


| Si.emitsit — 2 B.-ogika- ; Si. -lopa- 3 Si piti 4 B.omit&it 


5 Si,puratthima 6 Si, adds bere bodhisattarm 7 Si. vijata- — 
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aggamahesitthine thapetun ti tattakam yeva Bodhisattamatu ayuppa- 
manam hoti ta=ma tadš kalam karoti. 

"Katarasmim pana vaye kAlam karoti ti, Majjhimavaye, Pathama- 

vayasmim hi sattànam attabhsve chandarago balava hoti, Tena tada 
-Safüjátagabbhá itthi gabbham anurakkhituim: na  sakkoti. Gabbho 
bahvabadho hoti. Majjhimavayassa pana dve kotthase atikkamma 
tatiye kotthise vatthu visadami hoti. Visade! vatthumhi nibbatta- 
dàraka arogi honti, Tasma Bodhisattamata pathamavaye sampattim 
 anubhavitvá majjhimavayassa tatiye kotthise vijayitva kalam karoti 
ti ayam ettha dhammata. 
23. Nava vi dasa và ti ettha ‘va’ saddo* vikappanavasena. Satta và 
attha va ekadasa va dvadasa va ti evam adinam pi saügaho veditabbo. 
Tattha *atthamase jato jivati, sttunhaklharno pana na hoti, ^Sattamáse 
'játo na jrvati sesá jivanti. L 

25. Deva pathamaiy patigganhanfi ti khinasava Suddhàvisa-Brah- 
mano patiggaphanti. Katham*? Sativesam gauhitva ti eke, Tam pana 
patikkhipitwa idam vuttam, tada Bodhisattamata suvannakhacitam 
vattham — nivüsetva macchakkhisadisam dukülapattain* yáva padanta 
parupitva atthási, athassi sallahukam gabbhavutthinam ahos| dhamma- 
karakato udakanikkhamanasadisam, atha te pakati Brahmavesen' eva 
amitva pafhamam suvannajalena patiggahesum, tesaip hatthato 


cattiro i i] 
. 
| nati 





26. Cautftüro nmm devaputta ti cattaro Maharajano. Patiggahketod ti 
ajinappaveniya -patiggahetva. AMahesakk s tl mahatejo mabhdyaso 
lakkhanasampanno, 

37. Visado’ va mikkhamafi ti yatha aii satta yonimagge laggantà 
bhaggavibhagga nikkhamanti na evam — niklkhamati. Alaggo hutvā 
nikkhamati ti attho. Uda£ens ti udakena. Kenaci asucini ti yathá aññe 
sattà kammaja-vatehi uddhapada adhosira’ yonimagge palkkhittà sata- 
porisam narakapapaátam patantá viya talacchiddena nikkaddhiyamana. 
hatthi viya mahd@dukkham anubhavanta nang asucthi sammakkhita va 
nikkhamanti na evam Dodhisatto, Bodhisattah hi kammaja-vata uddha- 
pādam adhosiram katum na sakkonti, So dhammasanato | otáranto 
dhammakathiko viya nissenito otaranto puriso viya ca dve hatthe ca 
dve páde ca  pasüretvà thitako va matukucchisambhavena kenaci 
asucinà amakkhito nikkhamati. 


toS. visuddham 3 BH. snddassa 3 B. & 5i. :atta- 4 B, & Si. agha- 
5 H. & 5i. repeat patigayhanti 6 S, patam 
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28. Udakadhüri ti udakavattiyo. Tasu sità suvannakatahe patati, 


ugha rajataka{ahe. Idafi ca pathavitale kenaci asucina asammissam tesam 


pániyaparibhojanryam udakafi ceva afifieli asüdharanam *kilana-udaka-— 


vattifi? ca dassetum yuttam. Afifiassa pana suvannarajataghatehi ähn- 
riyamana-udakassa ceva hamsavatiakadi pokkharanigatassa ca uda- 


kassa paricchedo natthi. 
29: "Jafe ti muhuttajito. Paliyam pana mātukucchito. 


nikkhantamatto viya dassito na kho pan' evam datthabbo, Nikkhanta- 
mnttah hi nam pathamam Brahmüno suvannajilena patigganhimsu, 
tesam hatthato cattáro Mahárajáno ajinappaveniya, tesam . hatthato 
manussá dukülacumbitakena, manussšánam hatthato muñcitvá patha- 
viyam patitthito, * 

Sefamhi ¿hatte anudhartiyamane ti dibbasetacchatte dhariyamanamhi. 
Ettha ca chattassa parivarini khaggadini paiica rajakukkuta"bhandani 
pi agatin’ eva. Piáliyam pana rajagamane ráji viya chattam eva, 
vuttam. s 
Tesu chattam eva pafinayati na chattaggühako.  Tathá khagga- 
tilavantamorahatthakaválavijani-unhisapatta yeva paüfiayanti na. tesain 
gahaka. Sabbani kira tšni adissamanarüpi devata ganhimsü ti. 
Vuttam pi cetam : 

Anekasakhaü ca sahassamandalani 
chattam marü dhárayum antalikkhe. 
suvagnadanda vivattanti camara 

na’ dissare camarachattagahaka ti, 

Sabi ca disi ti idam sattapadavitiháruparitthitassa viya sabbadisa- 
nuvilokanam vuttam na kho pan’ evam datthabbam. Mahisatto hi 
manussanam hatthato mufücitvà pathaviyam patitthito puratthima- 
disam olokesi, Anekani cukkavalasahassini ekaiganani ahesum, Tattha 
devamanussé gandhamaladthi pijayamina ‘mahapurisa, idha tumhehi 
sadiso pi natthi kuto uttaritaro' ti àhamsu, Evam catasso disa catasso 
anudis& hetthà uparT ti dasa dis&* anuviloketva attana sadisam pi adisva 
ayam uttarā dis& ti uttarabhimukho  sattapadavitiharena agamāsi 
Evam ettha attho«veditabbo, 

Asabhim ti uttamam, gro ti gupehi sabbapaphamo, — [taráni dve 
padàni ctass' eva vevacanani Ayam amma pati nattht dint punabihava 
ti padadvayena imasmim attabhave pattabbam arahattam byakasi, 

Ettha ca samehi padehi pathaviya patitthanam catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam, uttaribhimukbabhave mahajanam ajjhottha- 
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ritvš abhibhavitva gamanassa pubbanimittam, sattapadagamanam 
sattabojjhafigaratanapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, dibbasetacchattadhara- 
nam vimuttivaracha!tapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, pahca rijakukkuja’- 
bhandinam patilabho paficahi vimuttihi vimuccanassa pubbanimittam, 
sabbadisavilokanam ^ aniüvaranafiipapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
msabhivácabhaásanam —appativattiyadhammacakkappavattanassa pubba- 
nimittam, 'ayam antima jati’ ti sthanado anupádisesaya nibbanadhatuya 
parinibbanassa pubbanimittan ti veditabbam. Ime vara pailiyam Agata. 
— Sambahulaviro pana nagato aharitva dipetabbo, 

 -Mahápurisassa hi játadivase dasasahassilokadhitu kampi. Dasa- 
eahasstlokadhatumhi devata ekacakkavaje sannipatinsu, — Pathamam 
devi patiggaghimsu, Pacchá manissa. 'Tantibaddhá viná camma- 
baddha bheriyo ca kenaci avadità sayam eva vajjünsu. Manussanam 
*Sattabandhanádini khandakhagdam?* chijjimsu. Sabbaroga vupasami- 
msu* ambilena dhotatambamalaiy* viya vigacchimsu, -Jaccandha rapani 
passimsu, Jaccabadhiri saddam supimsu. Pithasappt javasampanna 
ahesum. Jatijalanam pi elamüganam sati. patitthüsi. Videsam *pakkh- 
andanáva supattanam piipunimst. Akásatthakabhummafthakaratanüni 
sakatejabhavo'bhasitani ahesum.  Verino mettacittam patilabhimen. 
Avicimhi aggi nibbayi,  Lokantaresu aloko udapadi,  Naclijalam 
nappavatti. Mahisamudde madhuram* udakam. ahosi, Vato na 
vayi, Akéisa*-pabbata-rukkha-gata sakuņā bhassitva pathavigata 
ahesum. Cando ativirocati.'?  Suriyo na unho na sitalo nimmalo 
utusampanno  ahosi, Devata attano attano vimanadvire thatva 
1 tapphotana-selana-celukkhepadthi mahakijanam kilimsu. Catuddisika-! * 
mahamegho pi vassi, Mahajanam  neva khudi'* na pipása plesi. 
Dyarakavatani sayam eva vivarinsu, —Pupphüpagaphalüpagarukkha 
pupphaphalini ganhimsu. Dasasahasstlokadbatu ekadhajamala ahosi, 

— Tatripissa!'* — dasasahassilokadhatukampo sabbaññutañanapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, devatinam ekacakkavale sannipáto dhamma- 
cakkappavattanakale ekappahdren’ eva sannipatitva dhammapalig- 
gahanassa pubbanimittam, pathamam devatinam patiggahanam catunnam 
riipavacarajjhanadnam patilabhassa pubbanimittam, paecha manussanam 
patiggahanam catunnam '"arüpajjháninam patilábhassa pubbanimittaim, 
tantibaddhavigánam sayam vajjanameanupubbaviharapatilàbhassa pubba- 


. 3 Si. kakudha z Si & B. nndus 3 Si khapdakhapdAni 
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nimittam, cammavaddhabhertnam vajjanam mahatiya dhammabheriya 
anusávanassa pubbanimittam, 'attabandhanadinam chedo asmimána- 
samucchedassa pubbanimittap, mahájanassa rogavigamo catusaccapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, jaccandhánam rüpadassanam dibbacakkhupati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, badhiranam saddasavanam dibbasotadhatu- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam, pithasappinam javasampad4-catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa  pübbanimittam, —játijalanam* satipatitthanam? catu- 
nnam satipatfhanünam patilbhasea pubbanimittam, videsapakkhanda- 
nüvanam supattanasampapunanam catupatisambhidhadhigamassa pubba- 
nimittam, ratanainam sakatejabhavobhasitattam* yam lokassa dhammo- 
bhüsam dassessati tassa pubbanimittam, verInam mettacettapatilabho 
catubrahmaviharapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, avicimhi agginibbipanam 
ekAdasagginibbaipanassa pubbanimittam, lokantarikiloko avijjandha- 
karam vidhamitva fianilokadassanassa pubbanimittam, nadisu toyassa 
appavattanam catuvesaárajja-patilabhassa pubbanimittam, mahiüsamud- 
dassa madhurati nibbánarasena ekarasabhávassa pubbanimittam, vatassa 
aviyanam dvasa}thiditthigatabhindanassa 'pubbanimittam, sakunanam 
pathavigamanam mahájanassa ovádam sutva pápehi sarapagamanassa 
pubbanimittam,candassa ativirocanam bahujanakantatáya pubbanimittam, 
suriyassa ünhasttavivajjanam utusukhatiya kayikacetasikasukhuppattiya 
pubbanimittam, devatànam vimanadváresu thatv& *apphotanadihi kila- 
nam buddhabhavam patva udanam udanassa pubbanimittam,catuddisika*- 
mahameghavassanam mahato dhammameghavassanassa pubbanimittam, 
khudapijanassa abhávo káyagatásati amatapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
pipasápilanassa abhivo vimuttisukhena sukhitabhavassa pubbanimittam, 
dvarakavatanam sayam eva  vivaranam atthaügikamaggadvüravivara- 
nassa pubbanimittam, rukkhánam pupphaphalaggahanam vimuttipupphe 
hi pupphitassa ca simafifiaphalabharabharitabhávassa ca pubbanimittam, 
dasasahasstlokadhatuya ekaddhajamalita ariyaddhaja* militaya pubba- 
nimittan tí veditabbam ayam sambahulavaro nama, r sn l 

Ettha pafiham pucchanti, yada mahipuriso pathaviyam patitthahitya 
uttarabhimukho* gantva asabhivacam abhasi tada kimy pathaviya gato 
udahu akasena, dissamino gato udahu adissamano, acelako gato udáhu 
alatikatapatiyatto, daharo hutva gato udahu mahallako, paccha pi kim 
tadiso va ahosi udahu pana baladarako ti—mayam pana pafho hettha 
lohapasade samutthito Tipitaka Ca]abhayattherena visajjito va. 

Thero kir' ettha niyati-pubbekatakamma-issaranimmina-vadavasena 
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tam tam bahum vatva avasane evam byakari: mahapuriso pathaviya gato 
mahajanassa pana Akasena gacchanto viya ahosi, dissamino gato maha- 
janassa pana adissamano viya ahosi, acelako gato mahájanassa pana 


alaükatapatiyatto viya upatthasi, daharo va gato mahájanassa pana 
solasavassuddesiko viya ahosi, pacchi pana biladirako va ahosi na 
- tüdiso ti. Parisa cassa buddhena viya hutvi Sundaro! therena pañho 
 kathito ti attamana ahosi, Lokantarikavaro vuttanayo eva. Ima ca 
pana adito patthaya kathitai. Sabbadhammata sabbabodhisattinam 
honti ti veditabba. 


31. Adilasü kho ti dukūlacumbițake* nipajjāpetvā ānitam addasa. 
Mahāpurisassū \ jātigottakulapadesādivasena mahħantassa purisassa. Dve 
s gatiyo ti dve nittha dve nipphattiyo, Ayam hi gatisaddo ‘pafica kho 


ima Sariputta gatiyo' ti ettha nirayadibhedaya sattehi gantabbagatiyam 


vattati, ‘Imesam kho aham bhikkhiinam stlavantinam kalydgadham- 
münam neva pajanami agatim va gatim va' ti cttha ajjhasaye vattati” 
‘Nibbanam arahato gatt’ ti ettha patisarane. ‘Api ca tyaham brahme 
gatifi ca pajénami cutif ca pajanami uppatifi ca pajanami evam mahidd- 
“hiyo bako brahmā' ti ettha nipphattiyai vattati, Svayam idha pi nippha- 
ttiyam vattati ti veditabbo, Amsffi ti anna gatinipphatti nàma natthi. 
PDhammiko ti dasakusaladhammasamannagato agatigamanavirahito. 
Pkammaraja ti idam purimapadass' eva vevacanam, Dhammena và 
laddharajjatta dhammaráji. Catwranto ti puratthimasamuddadinam 
catunnam samuddanayp vasena caturantaya* pathaviya issaro. Vipitavi 
ti vijitasamgamo. Janapado assa* thávariyam" — thirabhavam —patto 
ti janapadatthüvariyappatte, Candassa hi rahüo balidandadihi lokam 
pilayato *manussi majjhimam janapadam chaddetva pabbata-samudda- 
tiradini nissiya paccante vàsam kappenti, Atimudukassa" corasühasika- 
Sjanavilopaptjita manussa paccantam pahaya janapadamajjhe vasam 
kappenti, Iti evariipe rajini janapado thirabhávam na papupat, 
Imasmim pana kumàre rajjam kárayamane etassa janapado pàásana- 
pithiyam  páságam*  thapetva ayopattena!* —parikkhitto viya thiro 
bhavissati ti dassento janapadatthüvariyappatto ti àhamsu, Sa£faratana- 
samannagato ti ettha ratijananatfhena ratanam. Api ca 
Cittikatam mahagghafi ca atulam dullabhadassanam 
Anomasattaparibhogam ratanam tena vuccati, 
Cakkaratanassa ca ''nibbattakalato patthiya afiam devatthanam 
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nama na hoti, sabbe gandhapupphadthi tass’ eva püjafi ca abhivadanadini 
ca karonti ti cittikatatthena ratanam. Cakkaratanassa ceva ettakam 
nama dhanam agghatt ti aggho natthi, iti mahagghatthenapi ratanam. 
Cakkaratanafl ca afifehi Joke vijjamanaratanehi asadisan ti atulat- 
thenapi ratanam. 

Yasma pana yasmim kappe Buddha uppajjanti tasmifi fieva cakka- 
vattino uppajjanti. Buddha ca pana kadaci karahaci uppajjanti, tasmá 
dullabhadassanatthenapi ratanam. 

Tad etam jati-riipa-kula-issariyadihi anomassa ulürassa sattass’ eva 
uppajjati na afifassa ti anomasattaparibhogatthenapi ratanam. 

Yathā ca cakkaratanam evar sesani pf ti imehi sattabi ratanehi 


parivarabhavena ceva sabbabhogupakaranabhavena ca samannagato ti 


sattaratanasamannigato. Idani tesam sarfipato dassanatthamp ‘tass- 
imant’ ti adi vuttam., Tattha cakkaratanan ti šdisu ayam samkhepadhi- 
ppayo: dvisahassadipapariviranam catunnam mahadipánam  sirivi- 


bhavam gahetvá dátum samattham cakkaratanam patubhavati. Tatha _ 


purebhattam eva sigarapariyantam pathavim 'anupariyáyanasama- 
ttham vehasaigamam hatthiratanam. Tádisam eva assaratanam. Catur- 
aigasamannagate andhakare yojanappamánam andhakáram vidhamitva 
alokadassanasamattham manirataram. Chabbidha dosavivajjitam mana- 
pacárim itthiratanam. Yojanappamane antopathavigatanidhim dassana- 
samattham gahapatiratanam. Aggamahesiya kucchimhi nibbattitva 
sakalarajjam anusisanasamattham jetthaputtasamkhátam parinayaka- 
ratanam pátubhavati. 

Paro sahassan ti atirckasahassam. Stiri ti abhiruka. Viraigartpa 
ti viranam abgam virafigam, viriyass' etam námam. Virabgam rüpam 
ctesan ti virabgarapa. Viraügarüpá viriyajátika viriyasabháva viriya- 
maya akilasuno ahesum. Divasam pi yujjhanta na kilamantt ti vuttam 
hoti. 

Sigarapariyantan ti cakkavalapabbatam stmam katva thitasamudda- 
pariyantam, Adandeni ti ye katáparádhe satte satam pi sahassam pi 
ganhanti te dhanadandena rajjam kárenti nàma*. Ye chejjabhejjam 
anusásanti te satthadandena. Ayam pana duvidham pi tam dandam 
pahaya adandena ajjhavasati. Asatthena Ñ ye ekato dharadina satthena 
param vihesanti te satthena rajjam karenti nama. Ayam pana satthena 
khuddakamakkhikaya pivanamattarp lohitam kassaci anuppadetva dham- 
men' eva *ehí kho mahárüjà' ti. evam patirájühi sampaficchitagamano. 
Abhivitiya. ti vuttapakaram pathavim abhivijinitvà ajjhàvasah ti abhi- 
bhavitvā sāmī hutvā vasati ti attho. - 

1 Si anesapsaraya-; D. anusalpyáyana a Si & B. omit it. 3 B, omits it 
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Evam ekam nipphattim kathetva dutiyam kathetum ‘sace kho pana 
ti ddim vuttam. Tatiha ragadosamohaminaditthikilesatanhisawkhatam' 
chadanam? dvaranam vivatam®  viddhamsitam* —vivatitam* etena ti 


vivatacchado, Vivatacchaddo ti pi patho. Ayam eva attho. 


32. Evam dutiyanipphattim kathetva tasam nimittabhitani lakkha- 
pani dassetum ‘ayafi hi devakumaro’ ti adi vuttam. 

Tattha supatitthitapade ti yatha afifiesam bhimiyam pidam thapen- 
tanam aggatalam® vi panhi va pussaip va pathamam phusati, vemajjhe 
và pana chiddam hoti, ukkhipantanam pi aggataládisu ekakottháso va 
—— utthahati na evam assa. JAssa pana suvannapádukitalam 

tva! ekappahüren' eva sakalam püdatalam bhümim' phusati ekappa- 
haren' eva bhümito utthahati tasma ayam supatitthitapado. 

Cakbami ti dvzsu páüdatalesu  dve cakkani,tesup ar&* ca nemi 
ca nübhi ca paliyam vutta va, Saddatiraparifirini ti imina pana 
ayam viseso veditabbo, Tesam kira cakkdnam  pádatalassa majjhe 
nabhicissati. Nabhiparicchinna vattalekha dissati, nabhimukhapari- 


kkhepavatto* dissati, pana]imukham dissati, ara* dissanti, aresu vatta- 


iw 


lekhá! *dissanti,nemi! ! dissati,! *nemimagika dissanti. Idam tava paliyam 
agatam eva, Sambahulaváro pana anagato. So evam datthabbo, Satti 
sirivaccho nandi sovatthika vajamsako vaddhamanakam macchayugalam 
bhaddapttham aükusako pasado toragam setacchattam khaggo tàla- 
vagtam™? morahatthako valavijan! ughisam mani patto sumanadamam 
niluppalam rattuppalam setuppalam padumam pundarikam puggaghato 
punnapáti samuddo cakkava|o himava sinerum candimasuriy& nakkhat- 
tani cattaro mahadipa dve parittadipasahassini antamaso cakkavatti- 
rafifio parisam upadaya sabbo cakkalakkhanass’ eva pariváro. 

Ayafapanhi ti dighapanhi paripunppapanhi ti attho. Vatha hi 
afifiesam aggapado digho hoti, panhimatthake jaigha patitthati, payhim 
tacchetvá thapità viya hoti, na evam mahápurisassa. Mahapurisassa 
pana catüsu kotthüsesu dve kobthasá aggapada honti,"* tatiye kotthase 
jaüghà patitthati, catutthe kottháse araggena vattetva thapité?* viya 
rattakambala gendukasacisa panhi hoti. 

Dighaiguli ti yatha aüfüesam kaci aüguliyo digha honti küci rassá 
na evan mahdpurisassa, Mahiipurisassa pana makkatass’ eva digha 
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Works by 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law: M.A., B.L, P.R.S., PH. p. 
1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I 
2 Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
3 Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule 
by Muhammadans) 
4- Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 
5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part! 
6 Studies in Indian History and Culture 


Dr. N. LAW's Calcutta Oriental Series 


1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja .. Rs. 28 
2 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 
a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). Re. 0-14 
3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati (out of print). 
- 4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, M-A» B.L., P.R.S, PH. D. Rs. 2 
5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of adri, in 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii--361). Rs. 6 
6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 
by Mr. Satish Churn Law. . Ret 
7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A, B.L., 
pH. D., F.R. Hist, S. . (Cloth) Rs. 6 
8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala withhis own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt. Rs, 2 
9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M. A., B. L-, PH. D., F. R. Hist. s, with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) ; Rs 8/- (paper). 
10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 
F.z.2. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M: D, F, R. S. E. Rs. 6 
11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, MAs BI PH. Dy F/R. Hist, S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., PH. D. Rs. 4 
12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., B.L., PH. D. (Prescribed asa text-book for M.A. students, 
Calcutta University). : Rs, 8 
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New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325+xvi pp). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith: "It brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment", 

Dr. Jha : “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof, Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in à sound 
critical spirit”. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. Lu P, R, S4 PH: D, Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M: Aj B. Ly P. R. Sẹ PH. D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha "and his disciples in detail. Book ll contains 
delineation of the fouf principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumés of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314--xi pp. Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy 8vo, 
188 pages). e A 8 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhigavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavaticirya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Stctras have their parallels in the Srimad Bhagavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy $vo. 277 pp.). Rs. 2-8 
> 17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr, M. Winternitz. It shows that Kālidāsa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvaméa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurina edited here, (Demy 8vo, lii+100 pp.). Rs: 2 

PROF. E, W. Hopkins says :—The comparison of the texts you 
‘have made is of great interest and is an important contribution 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Purápa. Your points seem 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvaméa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that. 
18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A4 &.L4E,R.S., PH. D. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I. The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life ll, The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya. III Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Várttà—the Ancient Hindu Economics V, 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century B, C, VII, State-Interference in Industries in. Ancient India. 
VIII. The Progress of Researches in Indian History. IX, The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. X, The Kautiltya Arthasastra, 
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The Upanisadie Scholar 


The very extent. of the Sruti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact that very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the ideal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Manu 
Hi, 2(“‘vedan adhitya vedau va vedam v& pi yathàkramam" ete.) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear from this that an endeavour 
was to be made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 
nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 
has become almost a thing of the past. 

A further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into Sakhas of the 
various Vedas. These divisions were nob without importance ; 
and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its Sakhas he belonged: this 
was en indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which- men specialised and which 
occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of men. 
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of those times. Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Sima Veda, e.g. Jyestha-sima 
(Bodhiyana Dharma-Sitra, ii, 8. 2). 

Bodhayana ii, 8 discusses the question as to who should 
be invited to a feast in connection with a Srüddha cere- 
mony. ‘The best Brahmins in this connection are called 
pankti-pavana, The list of such Brahmins as given by Bodha- 
yana in ii, 8, 2 is almost identical-with that of other writers 
(ef. DIRE xv, 28) To this category of Brabmins belong 
those who have either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Sūtra (i. 8. 3), Bodhiyana says: “tadabhave 
rahasyavid" ; which literally ought to mean : ‘in their absence 
4 rahasyavid, ie,one who knows the Upanigads (rahasya) 
should be invited’. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the Upanigadic scholar was to be invited to a Sraddha, 
only when the other people enumerated in Sütra 2 were not 
available. 

But curiously enough, the commentator Govindasvamin 
gives a rather strained interpretation on this Sütra, He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Sütra 9 were 
io be invited only when a rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference between the apparent meaning and Govinda- 
svamin's interpretation is obvious : according to the first, the 
rahasyavid or the Upanigadic scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available, He 
is given the place of honour—the very first place. And 
it was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of, 

Whatever interpretation we may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy und, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upanigadie scholar also, He also 
was one of the experts and specialists in Vedic lore. He was 
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considered to oeeupy a high social and spiritual rank. 
Not only this, but he was already a distinct class of Vedic 
scholar, He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz, the 
Upanisads, also had already come to oecupy the position of 
a special study, Among the various branches oft Vedie litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the U panigads consti- 
tuted an important branch ; and there were men who made a 
special study of this branch, more or less in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class ol acholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion is borne out by some other considers- 
tions also. Bodhüyana in i 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins with regard to a particular question | and 
says: ‘this is how the Brahmavadins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brahmavülins and their decisions in eontro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Sayaya in his commen- 
taries on the Brahmanas also quotes their opinions on several 
oceasions, (e.g. Ait. Br,, i, 3, ete,). The Sadvinga Brahmana 
iv. 5. 1 (both text and Sayana’s commentary on the same) 
refers to Brahmavüdins : *Brahmavadino vadanti, ete.” And 
the question under discussion there is: ‘ka ca sandhya, kaé-ca- i 
sandhyayah kalak! eto. lU the term ‘Brahmavadin’ in these ] 
contexts meant merely a Vedic echolar and not a special kind 
of thinker, S&yana would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 
commentary, 2 

The term 'Brahmavüdin', therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedie scholar in general ; on the con- 
trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
entes that they were à special, well-marked lass of thinkers 
wid interpreters. Ti they were only ordinary Vedic scholars, 
that is to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the apecial mention of the name ‘Brahmavadin’ would j 
be meaningless, To mean scholars generally, other terma 
ns well, such as Beñrya' eto, might be used, or no specific * 

term need be used nt all Thus in Bodh. i 4. 10 the 


— 
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omission of the term Brahmavadin also would give n meaning; 
the Sfitra in that case would mean ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided’. The expression ‘hy the Brahmavüdins! would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholars to 
whom reference ia intended, No doubt, the author of the 
Sütras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavüdins approvingly 
and offers it for acceptance by his followers ; but that cannot 
mean that the term 'Brahmavüdin' did not refer to a 
special class of scholars, "We necept the opinion of medieal 
men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say’. In the same way, the necept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
V of thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
class, The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class. The Brahmavadin, therefora, was a 
specific class of Vedie scholars, Every soholnr was mot so 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything, What kind of 
scholar, then, was he ¢ 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahmanis and the 

Dharma-sütras, he is referred to in connnection with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanisads, For 

Afistance, Bodhiyana i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not, 

In the Upanigads also, we meet with the Brahmavadins, 
"Thus : Évet., i. 1, Ch, ii. 24. l, ete, refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Brahmavadin comes in always when there is some 
flisputed point; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
controversy and his decision is always treated with respect 
and consideration, No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphilosophical questions also, But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an incipient 
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philosophy. In a Brahmavadin, therefore, we may easily 

traco the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 

ee so important bat which still bore the stamp of his 
name and was called Brahmanidya, 

The use of the name ‘Brahmavadin' even by the U panisads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the Upanisads, The Brohmavadin appears to have been in 
existence even Jefore the Upanigads and of course continued 
along with them, He was not merely a student of the 
Upnnigads. “Originally he was the scholar whose opinions 
and thoughts find expression iù the Upanigads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit with the nid of the 
Upanigads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
ence before the Upanigads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the Upanigads embody a parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage, The Brahma- 
vidin, it seems, was à scholar who watched a Vedic 
ceremony nnd observed the customs of the time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought, During one stage ol this thought-move- 
ment and as sn embodiment of it, the Upanisads sprang 
into existence. Ab later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavádin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas. \~ 

The use of the term ‘Brahma’ to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Reality of the Upanigads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to diseaver the inner signifiennce of the 
Vedas and all that they stood for, eventually landed upon. 
the conception of Brahma of the U panisads.. Obviously, before 
the birth of the Upanigads, sach men could not possibly be 
called Upanigadie scholars ; but the Upanigadic scholar was 
a direct descendant of these men. 

The social position of these men in the days ofthe Dharma- 
sūtras is indicated by Bodh. ii. 8.3, which suggests that 
he was one of those men. who deserved invitation on a Prae 
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day, It is an indication also of the life that he lived. He 
was nob altogether unconnected with the performance of the 
religious rites of the time, and his presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. 

The importance of the subject-matter of his study ie, of 
the Upanisads, is also indicated in Bodhayana iii. 10. 11, 
Gotama xix. 13, etc, where the Upanigads head the list of hol y 
_texts—portions of Vedic literature—by reading which one 
might expect to attain special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

But this position the Upanisadic scholar could not retain 

throughout. In Sankara-digvijaya by Vidyüranya (vis. 14), 
we are told that when Sankara presented himself before the 
assembly of Brahmins in Mandana's house where a Srüddha 
was being performed, the very sight of him was irritating 
to Mapdana, Sankara was undoubtedly a great Upanisadiec 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covetable at such an assembly. But in the 7th century after 
Christ, the Upanisadie scholar was an unwelcome visitor at 
n Sráddha ceremony, 

The explanation also is not wanting, Ifthe Brahmavadin 
to whom the Br&hmapas, the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, waa really the 
Upanigadic scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanisadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies toa right understanding of Vedio cere- 
monies, In fact, he evolved his philosophy out of an. attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. In 
Ait. Br., i. 1., we learn from Sšyana that the Brahmavadins 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
cake (purodésa) in a particular ceremony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i, 6), we are again told that, though abso- 
Inte truthfulness was enjoined upon the sacrificer after he 
was initiated, according to the Brakmavadins ib was an 
exceedingly difficult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sadviméa Brülhmana (iv, 5, 1.), we find the Brahma-vadins 
discussing the significance of certain prayers called Sandhya, 
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All these show that in the beginning, the Brahmavadin 
or the Upanisadic scholar was not a rebel against the Vedic 
religious rites, He specinlised in the Upsnisadie portion 
of the Vedas, but had no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them, Hewasa Brahmin and followed the routine 
life of a Brahmana according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas; he practised the ceremonies and. was invited to 
them; and in certain ceremonies the place of hononr was 
his. 

But when we come to the time of Sankara, we find that 
the Upanigadic scholar, of whom Sankara was a towering: 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who stall 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
proeated : the orthodox Vedic Brahmin like Mandana would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of the Sankara type. 
The difference between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations, And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
other. 

To what was this cleavage due? It was an example of 
agreat schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of Protestantism 
against the old Catholic creed illustrates the same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christinnity of Jesus. and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, many things had. happened ; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the right to go back straight 
to the original source, viz., the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
are the rise of the Brahma Samaj and the ÁArya Samay, 
Both these movements base themselves exclusively on what 
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in ancient times was called Sruti—the Aryya Samaj 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while the Brahma Samaj, 
like the Sankarites of earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upanisads, Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now. 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Sankara and that of 
‘Mandana, was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial cult, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignore it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
the possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
adherence to the crowded programme of Vedic ceremonies. 
Fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature which could be so understood as to discounténance 
the old form of sacrificial religion. And the reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity offered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was favourable to them, The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. From that time onward, there were 
two forms of Vedic religion—one of Karma and the other 
of Jnana. And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hindu life and thought, 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanigads 
and the Upanisadic scholar. According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz, the. Upanisads; and the Upanisadie scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism: he brought if about and was res- 
ponsible for all the consequences that followed in its train, 
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Asa matter of fact, however, the Upanisadie thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices: he, too, took an active part in them, But he 
did more: he bestowed his thought on them: he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadic scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether, 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 


permanent breach was effected between the two sections of 


Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upanigadic scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedio scholar and took rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aroused in his mind, 

Uwesm CHANDRA BBATTACHARJEE 


Observations on the Cognomen Bahmani 


There isa great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to be known 
as the Bahmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Gangu Pandit, his former 
master, who was a Brahmin, and to whom he ascribed his 
success, Some others, again, say thai Alauddin Hasan 
was a descendant of Bahman and Isfandiyar, the famous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so itis called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities let us arrive at a right conclusion, 


The Tarikh-i-FerisMa says that Hasan was once a servant 
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of Gangu Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
favour with the prince Md. Tughlak and one day when he was 
ploughing a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughlak through whose favour he was appointed as a 
commander of one hundred horses, Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gangu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and “made him promise” that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would “assume the name of Gangu” and 
would also make him his finance minister—“a request with 
which he readily complied” and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of the Deccan. 

Ferishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was & descendant of the Samani kings of Persia but "according 
to my opinion," says Ferishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it wag drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne.” The pedigree given by him is as follows:— 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the son of Kaikaus, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Hasan, the 
son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the son of Munsir, the son of 
Rustum, the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kai yumars, the 
son of Khurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Faghfur, the son 
of Farrukh, the son of Shahryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Daud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Firoz Bakht, the son of Nuh, 
theson of Sani who was a deseendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bahman, the son of 
Isfandiyar, 

Next let us take into consideration the account given by 
DBurhan-i-Maasir which is as follows :—Hasan went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak and without disclose 
ing to any body the fact of his illustrious descent from x 
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Kaiyumnrs, he entered the service of Md, Tughlak, While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizamuddin of Delhi "gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md, Tughlak," After the feast was over Md, 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when he (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door ; 
let him come in"! The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
and prophesied to him that he would once become aking, On 
hearing this good news Hasan ‘“‘became hopeful and began to 
cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest,” 

The pedigree as given by him is as follows :— 

Sultan Alauddin Waad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Kaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hagan, the son of Bahtam, the son of Simun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nuh, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nuh, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahram, the sòn of Shahrin, the son of S'ad, the son of Nusin, 
the son of Daud, the son of Bahram Gur, About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters 1"? 

The Tazkirat-ul-Mulk relates strange stories about Hasan, 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body but when he 
awoke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these things and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store for you," He then related to 
him everything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested him, when he would become a king, to give him 
n post under him and also to “combine his name with his own 


1. Mr. J. S. King's History of the Bahmani Kingdom, p. 1. 
2 lbid,p. 2. 
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(Hasan’s) and sign their firmans with the word 'Bahmani.' 
These Hasan did when he was erowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junsidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an army, wage a religions 
war against the infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The Tazkirat-ul-Mulk is rather inconsistent in what it says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom, 

In the Tabagati-Akbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. Ii also says that the prophecy that Hasan would 
once become a sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does nob say that this Gangu waa his master, 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishta says on the 
subject. 

From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was n 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan’s 
greatness and who enjoyed high fayour with him (Hasan) 
(Burhax+-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
not necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahmani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons, 

The titles of Alauddin Hasan as given in various histories 
are :—In the Tarikh-i- Ferishta —A]lauddin Hasan Kanku-i- 
Bahmani, in the Munta£habu-l-Lubab of Kafi Khan— 
Alauddin Kanku-i-Bahmani, urf Hassan, in the Tabagat-t- 
Akbari—Alauddin Hasan Shah, in the Burhan-i- Maasir— 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu-i-Bahmani, in the  Tazkirat-ul- 
Afuik—Alauddin Bahman Shah and in the Muntakhabut- 
Tawarith—Alauddin Bahman Shah, 

So, nowhere do we find the word “Brahman” or the word 
“Brahmani,” In the second volume p. 297 of Briggs’ Ferishta 
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this sentence occurs: ''"The appellation of Bahmani he 
(Hasan) certainly took out of compliment to his master 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced ‘bahman’.” 
Here Mr. Briggs says (ib does nob occur in the original 
Ferishta) that the word “Brahman” is often pronounced 
as “Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Mubammadan authorities on 
the subject ; even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahman,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani” 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance, If Hasan would assume the title Bahmani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories! The origin of the 
eognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
Besides, it is also improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham. 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 
saturated with intolerance and persecution waa out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 
in the country, the effect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom, Hasan did certainly realize this, Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of his Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. From the accounts 
given by Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba in the Burhani- 
Maasir, it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 
Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the. 
former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only two authorities who give the 
pedigree thus difier considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe that he was the descendant of Bahman Shah ? 
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Moreover, Ali bin Tabataba is doubtful about the authenti- 
city of the pedigree when he says, “God the Most High alone 
knows the trath of matters.”  Ferishta distinctly says that it 
was drawn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne, 
So, the weight is on the negative side and our conclusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction, Bat although the genealogy is ficti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
acclaim; otherwise we would not haye seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
was for this reason that the dynasty founded;by him came 
to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
and .Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi Khan and Ali bin Tabataba ete. made it 
Bahmani. (ln Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani), 

Numismatic evidence also points to the fact that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani, The title of the book Bahman-namah, 
a versied history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
Shaikh Azuri,also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman, This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than either Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Burhan-i-Maasir, If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
mani, the title of the book would be Bahmani-namah instead 
of Bahman-namah. 3 

So, we conclude that the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
of Bahman Shah bub because he claimed such descent ; the 
title assumed by its sovereigns is not “Bahmani” but “Bahman” 
and the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
(which is said to he used in the corrupted form ‘Bahman”) 
to his kingdom is falsified by facte as well as by historical 


evidence, 
JoaiNDRA NarH ÜHowpnuuRY 
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Oxinden Embassy 


Of all the embassies sent by the English East India 
Company's officers to Shivaji’s court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. The short 
narrative of his journey to Rairi and his activities there 
was published by Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and I need not offer uny apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Narayan Shenvi’s letter that he derived his 
information about Ananda Rao's appointment to succeed 
Pratap Rao Gujar from any of Shivaji's ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests, I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bakhars, 
Henry Oxinden's letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 
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Narayan Shenvi's Letter. (F. R. Surat, vol. 88, fols. 78-83. ) 


Honourable Sir, i 

I arrived at Rairy on Tewsday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day I went to Banchar 
to visitt Naragy Panditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountred with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Punditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Punditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Rajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which I sent onè 
of my servants tò give the Rajah notice of my arrivall, who 


returned the same day with order from Neragy Pundit 
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that I should remaine in his house untill the time of mourning 
was over for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
celebrate the Jentues New yeares day and the next day 
carried me up the hill with him and enordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days i 
© Yesterday at noone being the third of Aprill Naragy 
 Panditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received me with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocall 
returned his complement; at which letting (or setting) 
I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundett 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalfe demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this affaire, viz, to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
eustomes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone comencing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which writings and orders 3 or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by Adall the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clearl y 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason I so suddenly dispatch 
this man; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
is because Naragy Punditt desired me not to write untill I 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon. 
I cannot advise Your Honour particularly of what newse 
here stirring having not sufficient time, but it seems unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very maguifieient on which he spends much gould and 
jewells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramines, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is not known 
whether he will be crowneed in person or some other prince 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other conighanees Your Honour will have received 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajees army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account; Bhadur. 
Caun desire to descend into Concan but understanding that the 
Rajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guard 
there where the passages were most difficult; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Rajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Currall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Ray who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooll Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were siaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the army so that Bullooll 
Ckaun remained victorious but Anand Ray his Lieutenant 
sent Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayning in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in quality and pay; and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemys and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on his masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooll Ckaun; but it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Partap Ray’s death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooll Ckaun ; making great haste 
tofight with Anand Ray but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fight them, and thereupon tooke 


his way towards Cannara journeying 15 leagues per diem, 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march not dareing to effect any thing Dilleell Ckaun 
went under Panalla to:besiege it. but stayed there but five 
days and returned to his former station, and Ballooll Ckaun 
went to Collapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a citty called Pench eight leazues from Baneapore which 
citty bélongs te Bullooll Ckaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with 3000 oxen laden with goods, which 
Bullooll Ckaun and Quider Ckaun understanding they- in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army: encountring 
neare Baneapore, where happened a desperate battell. fell a 
brother of Quider Ckaun cousen of Bullooll Ckauns.and Anand 


Ray robbed the whole army and brought 500 horse and two. 


ellephauts and other things, Bullooll Ckaun and: Quidher 
Ckaun flying away; Anand. Ray. on His return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againe to: Ballagatte to robbe 
more townes. 

I have diseoursed with Naragy Punditt concerning the 
peace you desired might. be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Ckaun he answered with many comparison shewing. that 
Sevagee bad no inclination thereunto whereupon I never 
talkt more about that affaire of which Naragy Punditt. will 
himself write you, 

I shall give Your Honour what. news I have heard. of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged. with Daulett 
Ckauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaine above 
one hundred.men of the Siddys and. 44 of Daulett Ckauns 
who gaines the victory but is wounded with.an arrow and ii 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded, and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting with good’ success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser neare Cessing this news Sevajee 


told me himselfe, now I desire Your Honour not to licence: 


the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for if you should not thinke convenient. to refuse him 


it would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us and: 


Sevajee for soe much he declared to me at first meeting, 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr, Henry Oxinden 
imediately with a good present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills, 
Concerning the present Naragy Punditt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr. Henry Oxinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considernble vallue who desired me 
to write to Your Honour not to send any because the Rajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in liew there of 
you would please to send him some precious stones either 
pearles or diamonds which may be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send some rings 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Panditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour may 
please to doe as to you seemes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Henry Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to his quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reasonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation but this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
25 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 
persecutes me and: Girder promised to send them just after 
my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 


Rairy 4th April 1674 — Your humble servant 
(translated out of the Naran SINAY. 
Portuguese original). 
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F. R., vel. 87. (Surat) Surat to Bombay, the rStÀ Afril, 7674, 
fols, 153 & 154. 


We are now in answer of yours of the 9th current in- 
closing us a translate of Narrandas Sinas letter by which wee 
preceive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
 Sevajee on the condicons that you were the last yenre treating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 

Honourable Companys and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we may consequently inferr that the Companys late loss 
at Hubely must be included, your sending Mr, Oxinden on 
that employ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us further priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desire may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two dayes as near 
às wee cann in such particulars ag you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the rubie for the ear jewell, and the rubie ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supplyed with a dagger ofa neat wor °, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, the parti- 
eulars which wee send you are ns followes : 


Rutt 
2 Pearla weighing 10 4! cost 509 Rups 
4 ditto weighing 1835 eost 750 
1 diamond ring a rose eutt cost 450 
1 ditto cost 325 
-I ditto a table cost 130 
1 head jewell like a feather cost 680 
2 bracelets cost 450 
' — . 
3285 
Insurance 291 
tla 
3314 4 | 


nll with particulars wee have to Moan Drumdas and Vlup 
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Lickmedas sheroffs to send you, which they do by a cossett 
that accompanyes your cooly the bearer hereof. 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his vessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generall near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with "your denyall of their ffleett to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injuryes if the Company doe not alsoe 
suffer in their trade, Bub you having soe often manifested 
to ua how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traffique depends upon an accomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factoryes in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyne the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay doth give you litle hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Danda Rajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A. post seript which forms part of the letter in another 
sop = ! 

Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high termes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to buy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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Instructions given by us the Governor and Council for affaires of the 
Honourable Company on the Island Bombay unto our lowing 
friend Mr. Henry Oxinden to be observed by him 
in the negotiation of treaty with Seuage Rajah 
(0, C, vol. 35, wo. 37963). 

Mr, Henry Oxinden, 

The expereince you have had of all the affaires of moment 
and overtures which have occured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat- 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadversions 
thereon in this paper, but that we may not be wholy want- 
ing to our duty we thinke good to recomend the foll [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation, 

The former difference between the Honourable Company 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present accomodated 
by « mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
culers whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
às to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his jurisdiction, which we trus& in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may in person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we ‘herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill custome of theiso easterne ports putas the 
Company to an indispencible necssity of presents in such 
eases, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them, 

We judge ip necessary and prudent in this conjuncture 
io be som [e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevaile with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a]tifie the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will be very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay informe us they are more desirous of such 
jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevage 
is designing to make himself a king. 

In the-contraet signed by Seuage wherein he promiseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Companys losse sustained at Rajapore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our 
with his Envoy viz, That in the first payment of 2800 
Pagoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and so 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was- not- 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that 
we were to receive ib in ready money which you are to 
press him unto but im case he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will foree goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor the“interessed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can’ possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
or any sort of enllicoes proper for Europe it will be much 
the better provided tlie prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself'aceording to the list of prices which 
you will earry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old cannekins which he is desirous 
to dispose of we would have you to please him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not toanedle with them 
exeept you nd the Company will be gainers by them and 
not losers, 

Secondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that: Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
wherefore we would/have you make that one of the articles. 
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that we may setle and build warehouses in any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great conveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a meanes to bring downe traide to that 
part of the country. | 

Thirdly, in the las& clause he limitts the English that 
they shall buy and sell only inports and not transport any 
goods in the inland countryes, this you may tell him is a 
great inconveniency and discouragement to traide; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to traus- 
port goods paying custome at porb only. Wherefore, you 
might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuiledg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall be 
very much discouraged, and not traide so much as otherwise 
-we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what endeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulers 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indispenceible ingage- 
ments that we have in the Mogulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his dominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep a good under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessella wintering here as they 
and we could notin reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination, 

Amongst Seuagees chiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[ti]jeularly apply  yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the 
Companys interest and theirefo[re] you Are to comunicate 
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unio him all our desires and proposalls, before théy be 
presevied to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, desireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee Rajah for the speedy conelution thereof. You 
are also to pay all eivill respeots to his Peshwa or second 
minister of state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Panditt 
with whom we may have frequent occasions of corispondence, 
so that the nearer intimaey you gaine with him the better, 

Seeing that the present warr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan[da] Rajpore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w[e] hold it consistent with the Com- 
panys intrest and becomeing our duty so farr as in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peace between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of India’s fleet now sent 
to assist the said Sidy would be called home and nof molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
sea a fit oppertunity, you the matter seriously with 
Naragee Punditt, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove a greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of Danda Rajpo[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some other arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated unto you which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, bat if you find him auerse to it, you may disist from 
mouing of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the office of a good neighbour and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keep peace one with 
another, 7 | 

In the agrement made with Seuagees Envoy Bimagee 
Punditt touching the satisfaction to be paide the Company 
for theire losse at Rajpore in regard Neragee Pundit whom 
we have before recomended unto you did proue the only 
mediator to bring Seuagee to so fair and accomodation, we 
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thought good to promise for his encouragement 500 Pagoths 
to be paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
the more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we promised to Bimagee Pundit the Envoy 
for his effectual service therein 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirme our 
promise; but endeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 


out of the first, you are not to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep them our friends, 

You are to discource with Naragee Panditt touching the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and N egot- 
tanna and the maine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great: meanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts when our traid is once setled there wa 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan- 
tage to his country. 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use his 
interest to persuaide Seuages to encourage all merchants 
to traida and bring downe goods from the neighbouring 
parts of Decean to which end itis necessary that he causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindness in moderate 
customes and freedome from unjust exactions for nothiag 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 
revenue to encrease more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken, 

Wee hope the management of this affaire will not re- 
quire much time, and for that we know not how emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
it to you for we would not have you return without some 
good effect of your business which we presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, but wee desire 
you to advise us constantly of all passages on receipt where- 
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of we shall give you auch further directions as are necessary 
and so we commits you to the Almightyes protection and 
remaine 


Bombay, May 11th, 1674. Your Loving Friends. 


SURENDRA NATH SEN 


A New type of Revanta from the Dinajpur District 


The so-called ‘Kalki’ statues in the Indian Museum from 
Bihar, representing a figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming & hunting party, were identified as images of Revanta 
by Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinod,* who pointed out that 
Revanta was described as such in Warahamihira’s Brhat- 
samhit&? ; this view has since been accepted by scholars, The 
Visnu and the Markandeya Puranas are at one with regard 
to the origin of Revanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Sürya by his wife Samjü& and also the king of the 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods,* The Markandeya Purina 
further adds that Revanta is the god that delivers people 
from the ‘terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfect 
health, fame and exalted position. Raghunandana in the 


t JASB, N. 5, vol. V, 1909, pp. 391-92; pl. XXX, 4 

a tate a after: —Brhatsamhita, chap. 57, v. 56. 

3 T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, rrtt, p. 85 n. T. 

4 Visnu P., iit, 75 Markandeya P^ 78, 24-3! ; 108, 11-20. 

š E i r: a wi 
wat afters Set dep Bom d 
Sw af wal waqani” friget 
aret sfopeer gia: sigara ú” 
Markandeya P,, chap. 108, vs. 22-25. 
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Tithitattva cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to be 
quoted from the Brahma Purana, which refers to the worship 
of Revanta on the Full-Moon day of Asvina) and even now he 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of Laksmt. 
The Kilikà Purana recommends his worship by kings at 
ihe gates according to the principles of Stirya worship and 
gives the following description of his image : 
x anise q ta (a) w giar s 
F aga aeae fon waqraq i 
SAR YEA q Snan aE 4 
"ui ST fargfan g mi gr: | 
Sayi aa marat faiai a 
tifa ta (a) nfiraru w2çf «ri 
wirqafawTaa gaiiiean? q 
Kālikā P., ch, 85°,vs, 46-49., Vaùgavāsī ed., Cal., 1336 ns. 


Thus, according to the Kalika Paria the icon of Revanta 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastened up 
by n cloth, wearing a cont of mail, holding a lash in the lef t 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its (i.e. the 
horse’s) back.” The Markandeya Pur&na states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrows and quiver, 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Maitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring 1-81" x 9" and is now 
in two fragments; - The sculpture represents n male figure 


I “qw und x ai afgaf: '—Tithitattva, 
Calcutta, 1313 B, S.. p. 690. 
2 Chap. 88 in Bombay edition, 
3 “CURT w a= urg att waif "S | 
WIS: WE SI agaaa; y” 


Vaügavasi edition, 


l Chap. 78, v. 24. 
In verse 11, chapter 108, a bow is added in place of the shield, 
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in profile, mounted on a caparisoned horse with his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash. His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown in three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear-rings ete. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round his arms and 
his legs are covered with high boots, as is found in the Sürya 
images of North India, A brond-headed sword hangs on 
his right, Over his head is a high umbrella held by an natten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank. 
In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing the 
horse by the head and flourishing & dagger before his 
eyes, Behind him isa tree with over-spreading foliage ^ 
on it is seen a human figure with «a dagger in hand, On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an arched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of 8 male, In the lowest portion is ^ 
woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife (banti) and behind her 
is. a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In the base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing in &he tribhahga pose with 
an uncertain object in hand, On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are nbsent. 43 - 

Thus, the central figare in the composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Revanta in the Kalika Pur&pa 
as quoted above, but the surrounding scene differs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhatsamhità and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Markandeya Purina, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.* 

As this image exhibits x similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
who is described in the  Purágas as riding a horse and 


| Ante, p. 443. — 
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destroying robbers, evil-doers and mlecchas with a sword, 
it may be argued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Vişņu. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the Dasāvatāra slabs? and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield, Precisely the same description of the Avatāra is 
found in a verse of the Visnudharmottara,? quoted below : 
h . i "wy qhana. malt Wales) HET ER! | 

SSS eae: a fa: ge: i : 
The Ripamandana also gives a similar deseription.* Jt is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the other Avatdras in those 
slabs are of the same types as in individual representations 
and apparently there ia no reason why it should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other descriptions of 
Kalki icons are given in the Agni Purana and the Vaikhüna- 
sigama, but as they accord in no way with the subject of 
the present note, itis needless to discuss them. It follows 
thas that neither the known representations of Kalkin in 
Bengal art nor his descriptions in iconographic texts agree 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the description of Revanta in the Kālikā Purüga 
has much in eommon with that of the Indian Museum sculp- 
tures referred to above, its aseription to a different cate- 
gory is out of the question, 


NIRAD BANDHU SANYAL 


1 Bhagavata P., 12, 2, 18-20; Devi Bhagavatam, 9, 8, 54-55 ; Visnu 
D, iii. 2, 57 ; Agni P., 4. 8. 

2 Dadéávatára slab, Varendra Research Society's Museum, No.495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Baügiya Sáhitya Parisad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pl. xxvii, 

3 T. A, Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol, I, 
Pt. II, App. c. p. 49, 

4 lbid, vol, I, pt. II, App. c. p. 49. 

5 Ibid., vol, I, pt, II, App. c, p. 49. 


Jaina References in the Dhammapada 


The *"Dhammniapada' is the most popular book of the 
Buddhists and the non-Buddhists. It is believed to be an 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama,’ (e.g. 
verses 97 ; 159-154 ; 353 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
in this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the ‘Grta’ attri- 
buted to Śri Krsna were his) is a question on which the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
Fd ‘Some of the verses which are found in the 

hammapade’ are also found in the ‘Mahabharata’? as well 
ds the 'Marnu-smrti,'* not to speak of the Buddhist works 
themselves, sueh as the ‘Thera-gatha’ and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but. 
as it js not our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’ was the borrower, or vice versa, we pass on to the 
matter in hand. 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section) of the ‘Dhammapada’ is called 
ihe *Arabanta-vagga' i.e. the section dealing with the (perfect- 
ed beings called) Arahats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregnant with an overt or covert 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jinas or Tirthanikaras by them. 

At the outset it must be remembered that Jainism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 
accepted chronology, Mahavira was au older contemporary of 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 


t The Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 9. (Wisdom of the East series). 

2 Cf Dh. v, 9 with Mbh. XII. s68; Dh, v. 44 with the verse 
in ‘Sinti-parva ; Dh. vs, 13% 132 with Mbh. xiii 5568; Dh. v, 223 
with Mbh. XII 3550, et 

3 Cf. Dh, v. tog with Ms, IL 121; Dh. vs. 131432 with Ms 
y. 45 etc. — — 
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by the former preceded the other promulgated by the lniter. 
But Jainism was already in existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of Mahavira, who 
seams to have been responsible for giving ib the distinct and 
separate entity as a religion, it has ever since had : 
for Parévanatha (circa 8th century s. c.) his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
‘effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
‘systems of the Vedic Brahmaniam than as quite a different 
religion. However ib be, the tenets of the Jaina religion 
and philosophy, no less than the traditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Buddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, therefore, he was not only 
quite conversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have regard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhammapada’ forming its last section, tho 
"Bráhmaga vagga' strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it ^ was the religion of the 
Brahmagas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
own light, and failing, had to secede from, his commendation 
of the ideal Brihmana seoms to be twice blest. In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahmaya in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422nd verse! of the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’. In like manner the 7th section shows in what high 
‘regard he held the Jaina ideal also, 


Lew gi ie aifi fafafa | 

SMS were gg cere x fac ammi n 

"Ihe leader supreme, the heroic, the great Resi, the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha—him I call a Brahmana,’ (It will be 
seen that the Buddha himeelf. is identified here with the ideal 
Brahmapa), 
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The word ‘Arhat? (vit), a variant of the original word 
'Archa! ( wš ) meaning ‘value’ (metaphorically ‘worth’, ‘honour’ 
ete.), occurs in the Reveda, where it means ‘worthy, exalted, 
wenerable ete." Thus even in the Vedic times, the word 
denoted a high ideal worth striving for. Perhaps when Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Pargvanatha and Mahavira (and 
their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedie word, hecause it 
was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat is one of the 
names of the Jaina Tirthaikaras, the name par excellence 
by which their worshippers invoke them, and as such ib is 
the highest ideal of personality, whether divine or haman: per- ` 
fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthatkaras, the Jaina lexico- 
grapher Hemacandra (12th century a.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as follows— 

qifan arerferarafaedterew sr weird. 

wH: E aA AT fasc n2 etc. 
Having thus enumerated the names of the Jaina Tirthatkaras, 
he also enumerates im the next chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,* among which, however, the name ‘Arhat’ is coms 
absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer than the other. Nor does this name *Arhat 
appear among ihe names of Buddha enumerated by the 
Buddhist lexicographer of a much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(circa 6th century A. o) in his lexicon the Amarakosa*, But 


picuous by its 


r Bg-veda, lI. 5. 1 ; 11.3. 5; H. 33. 19; VIL 18; X22; 2.2; &. 
99,7. The Avestan ferm of the verbal root ^w i5 arej=to be 
worth ; to become worthy; to. be considered respectable, etc., and 
that of the Skt. form Arñat is arejañh = value, honour, etc, (see K. E. 
Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so thisis a very ancient Indo-Iranian 
word, 

2 Hemacandra's Abkidkana-cintimani (L, 24, 25). 

3 Ibid., II. 232237. 4 LI$YIM | 
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both Amarasihha and Hemacandra give the name 'Jina'! 
as one of the names of Buddha. | Now the two names 
‘Jaina’ ( 3": ) and ‘Arhatah’ (wm: )? are those by which 
the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 
that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and Arhat which, by the way, are the names 
whereby the community has ever since been addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, theugh the meaning of each of 
these two words (Ariat and Jina) is so transparent 
that it need not be told that either of them signifies a 
super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 
ideal man, whether of the Jainas or the Buddhists, It 
may be said without reserve, that both these terms 
must haye been borrowed by the Buddhists from the Jainas,? 
No doubt this word Arahat is found in the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably occurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist works—‘#t a@ wad sce werigee’, much in 
the way of the formula ‘Ñ atmama? of the Hindus, or “a 
sive’ of the Jainas ; but in this Buddhistie formula, the word 
‘Arhat' (or ‘Arahato'—its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used more or less aa an epithet, i, e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
‘Bhagavato’ is a similar epithet meaning ‘holy or blessed’, and 
so ib cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 


I Amarakeoia (1, 13): Hemacandra (II. 232). 

2 ‘SSE west og dr Hemacandra, TII, 86r. 
Also Sza.. a afa met Ls peri ner wem s sn 
! Harsa-carita! ch. VIII—circa 7th century A. C, l 

3 Similarly the name 'Vnayaka' (farms )| viven as one of the 
names of Buddha both by Amarasimfia (I. 14) and Hemacandra (ll. 
234) seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brihmanism ; but 
the same cannot be said of "Márajit ( srefsm ), another name of Buddha 
(Amarakoéa, I. 13 ; Hemacandra, IL 23 5), which also is a well-known 
name of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest of ‘Mara’ effected by Buddha as well as by Siva, 
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it clearly has in the Jaina formula mi wemi’, We meet with 
tho same adjectival- use of the word ‘Arahat’ in the 164th 
verse of the "Dhammapada'— 

an wed veré fear ife ! I ) 
The Commentator of the ‘Dhammapada’ Acarya Buddha- 
ghosa has rightly taken the word ‘arahatani here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ‘Sasanam'?, wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean)—'The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous'; similarly this word 
occurs as the latter component of many 8 compound word, as 
püjáraha!, maharaka’ &e where also it has the adjectival 
senso ‘worthy of! — 
Now, what does an ‘Arahat? mean according to the 
-Baddhistie "conception! , The ‘Khuddakapāțha'* — lays 
down the following definition of an Aralat— «ev afe emat 
ace fa gata’ (=‘he who is endowed with the ten attributes is 
called an Arahat’): thus the Arahatship had a settled, 
and no doubt a very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood,® In commenting on the 
word ‘juttmanto’ (gat ), occuring in the 89th verse of the 
‘Dhammapada’, Buddhaghosa explains the word ut 
(=Skt, «fa splendour) 2$ «eccesso, "the light of the 
knowledge of the way of the Arahats, or in other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of (having found out or attain- 
ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or in the simplest words, ‘the 





t Bot the English translators of the Dhammapada, ‘Sacred 
Books of the East’ series, vol. xX) as well as in the Buddha's Way 
of Virtue ("Wisdom of the East series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear. 


4. Andersen's 'Pali Reader (p. 82. |- 14). . 
3 tivuttaka ( sfages ) thus defines the Buddhahood— 


au cit «iit «cfe Foe | 
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realisation of Arahatship. Thus from this comment of the 
—Aeürya also, we see how close Arahatship was to Buddhn- 
hood. Even in the Buddhistie Formula (quoted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that the Arahat was a higher being 
and the Buddha (or the ‘Samma-Sambuddha’) was the 
“next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
‘of all. Anderson has defined an Arahat as one who has 
reached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
an enter Nirvana’, and he is also described-as ‘one who 
‘through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has -reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but ig unified 
and ab rest’? Yet in the Xasapabbajja,* we find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the ‘Paiieavaggiya Bhikkha (viz, 
Kondaüia, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanü&ma and Assaji) and 
-Yasa. Ibis certain that of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself attained to the Buddhahood ;- i& is trae, therefore, 
‘the six others reached only the Arahatship—wherefore again 
the Arahatship, according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
lesser than the Buddhahood and if, however, we find Buddha's 
name included aimong those of the first seven Arahats, it has 
perhaps a striet.referenes to that stage in his ascent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha, Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Arahat, Ip is possible that it became one- of 
his names, as ib were, for the posterity; bub the fact that 
acoording to the Buddhistic conception, Arahatship was neyer 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sicht of, Tt is a psychological fact, For 
no religion would ever concede that its own highest ideal 
could even in the least degree be inferior, or evan equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior; and the highest concession that a 


I Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’, ‘Glossary’, P. 33. 
2 'Buddha's Way of Virtue’, p. 103. 
3 Andersen's ‘Pali Reader’, p, 70, Fah TH WW wu pA worst 
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religion could make to the highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the next best place beneath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and has therefore to 
aasimilate it into its own system.* Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond.all doubt that it was borrowed from Jainism, 

Now in the light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine the seotion ! Arahanta-vagga' verse by verse :— 

(1) Verse 90—'wef&' — (gatacchi) : Buddhaghosha . ex 
plains this os ‘7m (gata-magga) ‘one who has gon’ (his) 


= are 


way’ i.o. ‘one who has finished his journey.’ Compare with. 
this the word «ww, (paragata) occurring in. [emacandr z 
verse quoted above as one of the names of "Arhat or ina 


= lir 


of the dainas, and meaning ‘one who has gone over to the 


other bank,’ Though the metaphors may be different, the. 
idea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

waai ='One who has thrown off all fetters’, with 
which ‘compare ‘Fra’ (niggantha). The Jains, or to be 
more accurate the Jain monks, were called ‘ Niggantha-(or 
Nigantha-) Samanas’ in Buddha's time or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as such in Asoka’s Piller 
Edict VIL? This word also occurs in Hemacandra's lexicon 
in its Skt, form f (nirgrantha) meaning “A Jain 
ascetic’ (1 76.). 

(2) Verse 91—'* maa ofa # They stay mot in their 
abode’ This is perfectly true of the Jaina ‘Tirthaakaras 









t This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
sec it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India. 

4 Vide Mr, Kamta Prasad Jain's ‘Jaitia references in the Buddhist 
Literature’ (‘Indian Historical Quarterly', vol IL, p. 699) and the 
quotation given in the same on p. 704 from .Samaññaphala Sutta. 

- 3 Wide Prof, D, R. Bhandakar’s ‘Asoka’ (p. 170), and Dr, Vincent 
Smith's ‘Asoka’ (ed, 1902—p. 193). | 
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no less than of their anchorites: it ia also true of Buddha 
himself, Also compare the Jaina text!— 

qafi aa crenifar 1 

waia i a Frmnmar (i 
Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emplinsised 
as the indispensnble duties of a Jaina ascetic. 

(3) Verses 92-93,—‘sftermit’? One who is carefully 
observant of (his) food’ (from *R *, /zi- to observe carefully, 
to ascertain carefully); and rat waas. thot dependent 
upon (his) food.” These remarks about the food ara best 
applicable to the Jainas, especially to the monks, for no others 
aro more scrupulous (nay, even meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor lesa dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it, "The mere 
existence of so many ‘vratas’* or ceremonies, which they have 
to observe in and ont of season, and in which they have to 
Inst in toto or in part, supports my contention ; but I eannot do 
better than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr, K. P, 
Jain's article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jnina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it ete, are related in detail, 


1 Pujyapida's Jstopedesa’ quoted in Mr. K. P, Jain's above 
named article,—' He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and who 
is established in the knowledge of the šelf, such an ascetic- should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, is a lonely 
place,’ 

2 Neither of these expressions means ‘moderate in food,” -tò 
‘xpress which idea, however, the "Dhammapada'! itself has. *irsafez "mm^ 
(Verse 8), “arg ar wafa’ ( verse 185) etc, 
= 3 This assertion well coincides with the belicf of. the Digambara 
 Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no food, 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food, 

4 Buddha would not countenance any 'Prafas which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse zo Dhammapada, 
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fate’ (Vimokkha)—The Commentator Buddhaghosa says 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana,’ “Mokee' or *Vimoksa' 
is preferentially the Jaina denomination betokening the efful- 
gent or extinctive consummation, quite as much as the other 
term ‘Nirvana’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 

(4) Verses 94 and 95—The last word ‘ren (gen, sing, 
of aife< such, like that, or like him) occurring in the 94th verse, 
and the penultimate word enfe occurring in thea first ball of 
the 95th verse seem to have escap ed the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ‘Dhammapada; 
for all of them have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these words 
are quite significant. In verse 94, where there is alrendy 
the word *@ (in the last line), which is undoubtedly 
the correlative of word #@ (in the first line), there would 
be no need whatever to use the word mfe once again, if this 
word (mm) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like him.’ Similarly the word m® in the first 
half of the 05th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
gaat following it, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one who is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(=m)? (and) virtuous like him? Now the pronominal 
adjective "fs is, as Anderson says,® ‘often frequently gaid 
of Buddha's holy disciples (‘like him’) and even of Buddha 
himself.’ I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next verse 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the ‘Arahat, of whom each verse in this section speaks, 


1 The genitive case is used here 25 the word is governed by thc 


verb ‘feral. 
3 Would it not be better to take wawa as the name of the 


mountain ‘fadra-kila’ (mie)? 
3 Vide (Glossary to the Pali Reader, p HH, 
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is ‘dike him’ i.e, like Buddha, but not the Buddha himself, 
whence the psychological inference is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and adapted to suit 
its own system. 

(5) Verse 97—This is rather a very difficult verse. Its 
superficial meaning is quite the reverse of the inner one," 
Ib is one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha's teaehing. Asitis i6 means—'The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lib, 'hole-borer' or 
‘breach-maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright it means—‘Ho is tho -best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the unereated 
(Nirvana), has cut off all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires Ii appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30  reclases, who accused Süriputia of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this verse because he requested his master not to preach to 
him bnt to them, as he (Sariputta) had already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to be preached to them. This verse, 
which was Buddha's reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and the recluses looked 
upon Sariputta's sturdy confidence, But to me, however, 
ib seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against Sariputta, dud possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or even against Mahavira himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion nob very far 
off), and which must have naturally sayoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising zeal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply. I believe that 


- t. Vide 'Buddha's Way of. Virtue' (pp. 90-91), and Prof, Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi's Gujrati ed, of the Dhamimapada (p. 134). 
2 'Buddha's Way of Virtue’, p. 90, | e 
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the master resorted to irony in order to present the case 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses, Or, such ironies of diction’ (Divya dhvani), as 
My. K. P. Jain says in his aforesaid article (p. 705), nre 
common in the discourses of the Tirthankara. Could therefore 
am echo of them in this particular section (i. e. ‘Arahanta- 
vagga’) be the infallible effect of the law of the association 
of ideas? It may be further added that the word laf z = 
tone who has eut off his bonds is just the same as amait" 
already explained. 

(6) Verse, 99— ew, — This is another very common, 
popular and well-known name of the Jaina Tirthankaras. 
It occurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hema- 
eandra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist. Amarasimha 
gives it among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him also. The head line “® iama wa 
is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious ns 
well aa secular, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists. 
I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
ideal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and I 
believe that its use here leads us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal had already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistie system. 

Another verse of the ‘Dhammapada’, though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also calls for attention; and though ib 
has already been once quoted (vide footnote 4), I shall give 
it here once again— 

eas Gat St wef fafa | 
xw werd qa We om rU lI 
The worda waw * nand ñ< occurring in this verse seem to 


r Such irony of diction common in Indian religious and secular 


literature and the rhetorical term for it is ‘Virodhabhisa’ 
a “saw (Usabha) is the Pali-Prakrt form of the Skt. wa (Reablia), 
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me very ‘significant, The commentator Buddhaghnosa, how- 
ever, explains ‘Sa as- wafia saswfremu sew’ (i.e. *a bull, 
being like a bull om account of- the unarrested activity’— 
of course, spritaal aetiviLy), and *t* a5 'fsfeusssfaar ite (i.e. ‘a hero 
possessed of power or strength’—spiritual power or strength), 
These words, it must be said, occur not seldom in the Bud- 
-dhistie writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the Bráhman m ical writings from the Veilas downwards! and 
as such they seem to be the commo n. property as much of 
the Brühmanieal thought and usage as of the. eclectic 
Buddhism, Yet I cannot help perceiving in. these words 
the personal names Ligatha (7) and Fira ( <), which 
the two Jaina Tirthankareas, the first and the last respective- 
ly bore. To me it is clear that the | Tirthaükaras or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz Jishabha Deva (nlso 
known ns Adinatha) and JMahavira* (also known as 
Fardhamana) are mentioned in this versa by their very 
personal names, who are also said to be respectively n ‘afm 
(=skt, ww ) ‘great sage’, and ‘Fifama ‘victorious, or m 


(The Avestan: word ‘ap shen’ means “male; aman; a bull: brave ; 
valiant’ &c,, and also tlie Avestan word ‘Vira’ means a man; a 
manly person; a hero’ &c, So both these words are very ancient 
Indo-Iranian words, See EK. E. Kanga's ‘Avesta Dictionary"), 

I The Vedic or Brahmanic ring heard in these words is further 
emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz. afe, (Skt. ef) and wera (Skt. ore), the former of which 
bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and actual stage in the 
Brilimana’s life, It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 
called a were though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 
word, 

2 [take the word ‘ye’ (Skt. a7) as an adjective qualifying the 
noun Ww, and the two thus taken together mean ‘aerate for according 
to Buddhaghosa “wafa qas (i e the word ‘wa’ means ‘awa’ best, 
excellent, pre-eminent &c,), and therefore it js 'nonymous with (aer 
(great, excellent, &c.), and so I interpret ‘gag Wx" as aii. 
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conqueror’, and along with them is mentioned also the Buddha 
who is said to be ‘#9 or ‘free from lust or desires’, and 
‘age’ or ‘one who has washed away the sin’ —and all of 
these are called the ideal Brahmins = the fulfilment of the 
Brihmana ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha. Or, 

in other words, the purport of this verse seems to be that the 
ideal Brahmans need nob be looked for only within the pale of 
the Vedie religion (or Brahmanism), inasmuch as the Taina 
Tivthahkaras (such "8 Rsabhadeva and Mali&vira;) as well as 
ihe Buddha himself are undoubtedly ideal Brahmanas, and the 
said ideal is nlso amply falñlled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these subseribed to the hed faith of the 
Brahmanas According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, Dor of caste (v. 393), nor of birth (v. 396), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (v. £99-304), or 
kins (v. 394) ihat decided the real Brahmans, 


but it was the one highest fact of one being "T 
whosoever he 


am (v, 423) i. & 'perfect with all perfection’, 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, caste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was 4 seceder from the 
religion of the Brahmanss, it appears but natural and reason- 
able that, when he identified himself with the real and ideal 
Brühmana (as is quite apparent from this verse) he would 
also with an equal and sym thetic grace identify other grent 
seceders from the same, like Rsabha-deva and Mahavira, 
with the same ideal, especially because both his ereed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental stock. 
M. Govisp Pat 


r As detailed in the 26th and last section (Brahimagpa- Vagga) 


of the ‘Dhammapada, Do j Ë 


3 


ib. 5 


The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 
II 
AMARIVATI 
Ornamental Representation 

The art of Amaravatt is the expression of an age of ex- 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process, In ornamentation lies its life, The artist simply 
revelled to decorate Svery available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plata I), Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early Amarfvatt, but 
their very desultory appearanes points to a struggling and 
precarious existence, Late Amara&vatt diseards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad, These foreign contributions, she wel- 
comed in a perfectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 
the old and the new in a wonderful synthesis, The newly 
created designs were fully utilised and developed later on 
by the Gupta artists of Mathura and Sarnath, — 

Old and New Motifs.— The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of Bharhut e.g. the lotus “reeper grówing forth Jack fruits 


ever was dear, pleasant or beautiful to him, with the carvings 
executed, Likewise the Pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the Bhàrhut 
copings and in a lessor degree in the early Amaravatr slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period, The Caitya 
window design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash Rsi cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy, But the tendency of gradual 
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contraction of the inner curve and the upward thurst of 
the projecting ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wings 
at Ajantá in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pav- 
ing the way fer its ultimate transformation into. a purely 
ornamental scroll in the medieval period, The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from & rope, running scroll patterns often sprinkled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing 4he 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices, The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from Mathura 
and Kārli! is moře frequently employed for framing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or frei, But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy a secondary place in the sculptures of Amarivatl, 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their soft 
meandering grace predominate, 4 development which may 
be ascribed to thie gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has 
pointed oub that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
introduced in India at Amarāvati, ever afterwards continues 
to be a fovourite Indian ornamental motif and survives evən 
to the present day iu Ceylon. The magnificent central lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded in ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrela, Next to the lotus, 
the Acanthus plays the leading role in seroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvellous. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 


+ Codrington—=Ancient India, London, 1926. . Vol, I, fig, 8. a 
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Gupta artist, who with the help of the slanting cut, displayed 
to the fullest advantage, the abstract scrolls of charming 
variety and excellent pattern, We strongly presume that the 
abstract scrolls, which from the Gupta period commenced to 
Make much headway until in Mediæval Orissa enveloped 
the shrines from top to bottom in luxuriant profusion, have 
their origin in these twisting creepers of singular beauty, 


Amarüvati artist is also revealed in ihe way he has woven a 
pattern in stone by the unique and rythmical arrangément 
ofa cluster of umbrellas ‘round the Harmika jn perfect 
‘harmony with the bulging dome of the stüpa.! 

The Lotus—Unilike Süliei, the majority of human figures 
is not associated with or overgrown with the Jotus flower 
or other foliage, though the animals often fall a prey to 
their entwining caresses, A very striking feature to te 
noticed is that the favourite Tree and Woman’ motif of early 
Indian plastic art and the lovely and luscious dryads of Saiici 
are scarcely found at Amariivatt, if at all. The lotus petal 


I Coomaraswamy—History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
1927, plate 146. ' 

“The peculiar arrangement of numerous umbrellas over the capital 
is also met with in cave III or that containing the inscription of 


Gautamiputra Satakarni at Nasik and in later examples here the’ 


appendages appear in great clusters like thick foliage” —Burgess, The 
Buddhist Stüpas of Aumáravati and Jagayyapeta, London, 1887, p. 93. 
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flow of harmonious growth. But in the spandrels of the 
pillars the lotus buds are stiffly cut and conventional, reeall- 
ind the Egyptian flowers in their flat and incised reliefs, — 
The peerless beauty of the full blown lotus rosettes is entire- 
ly due to their ever-changing variety, richness of carving. 
and excellence of design. ‘These and much indeed of purely. 
decorative sculpture on the Amaravatl slabs is distinctly- 
identical in kind with the painted decorative work on tho. 
ceilings of the Ajanta caves, which isso rich and varied,” t, 
The division of a. succession of concentric fillets into 
delicate little petals along with the beautiful calyx in. 
the centre—all carved in very bold and high reliefs, ia res- 
pousible for the impression of decorative grandeur, But 
the older method of inserting human heads within the lotus 
discs, so much in vogue ab Bhürbu& and Bodh Gay, falls 
entirely into disuse. The age of mental abstraction and ima- 
ginative effort, typified at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and to some 
extent at Saiici even, glides imperceptively into a period 
of realism and direct observation, of which Amariivatl is the 
first fruit. 

Roll. Qruament.—The frieza or coping stone of the Ama- 
ravati rail is embellished with what is popularly called the. 
roll-ornament.. Scholars—both occidental and oriental—are 


agreed in declaring it to be one of the favourite motifs im- 


ported from Gündbára and gradualy assimilated by the Indian 


1 Burgess—The Stipas of Amaravati and Jagayyapela. p- 40. 

2 “Inthe first of these the central lotus blossoms have triple 
and quadruple circles of petals surrounded by a floral scroll which. 
is directly descended from Bharhut and Sañci, but is infinitely 
finer. At Bharhut and Sáüci, one acknowledges the presence of 
an excellent plastic sense and a fine imaginative tradition, but here. 
there isa sense of physical conflict, as if with new and intractable 
material. Here hand and eyes keep, pace with one another and 
the acquisition of ease brings no loss of dignity or restraint.” Cod- 
rington— Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 35. — 
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artists. But the close analogy between this pattern erop- 
ping up a& Amarávatt and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bhirhut coping stones 
in a highly magnified and developed form, is in our humble 
opinion also not far fetched. In the original Hellenistic 
examples amoretti or little oupids are “represnted on string 
courses, plinths or friezes aa boyish. figures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian P) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus flowers 
are again introduced, or the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds"? The substitution of rushing 
women in the place of the Greek eupids in some ofthe 
Mathura “Ayagapatas” marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament, At early Amarüvati fat little 
Gavas and mythical creatures are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Late 
Amaravati initiates further developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition,” 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with bands of rope and beads, rosettes ete., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little amoretti 
of Gándhàra develop into grown-up men and women advancing 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate I), The symbols losing 
their original significance fil] up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices -while a variety of scenes are depicted in small 


I “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indi- 
anised at Mathura, and much more sò by the time it reaches Amara- 
vati, is likewise; of -Gandhara origin.” (p. 62), "The coping bore 
a long wavy floral scroll, carried by men who are really Irdianised 
analogues of the garland bearing Erotes of Gándhára; which found 
their way into India via Mathura.” (p. 76). Coomaraswamy-— History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. — c 

2 ` Grunwedel-—Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, translated: 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p+: 148. 


No, 1, 


3 Burgess—The Stiipas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, pk- XX; 


MO i 5— 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself. The undulating 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of early Amoariivati are 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns, But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 
Mukaras. Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
foent tall adults in remarkably light and jovial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures apparently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.* 
Symbolical Representation 

“In the omission of the figure of Buddha,” remarks Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist: 
for the resb it is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist ark”? In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amarüvatt, the innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfluous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upper frieze). 

Lotus Vase—M. Foucher and others are -of opinion that 
the birth of Buddha was symbolised in different ways 
and manners. Ab Süüci the lotus springs out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amar&vatt, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion, But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the go-called Maha-Maya 
figure, either sitting or standing, and flanked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amarüvati reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repentedly appeared at Bharhat, Bodh Gaya, 
Safici and Khandagiri, its complete omission from Amaravati 
may weaken the theory of Foucher that it, instead of 
representing the Gaja-Laksmi," signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One. 


i Ibid, pl XXIX, No. 1. | 
4  Coomaraswamy--The Dance of Siva. London and New York. 


1924, p. 48. 
L.H, Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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Thrones,—The raised altars of Bharhut and Sanci, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at Amarávatt, with additional soft and 
round cushions which Mr, Fergusson mistook to ba “Dronas.” 
The empty thrones by themselves are celdom objects of 
worship—they are invariably placed under the shnde of the 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a fiery pillar, thereby indicating the en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels), 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relie casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on the seat, But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha so 
frequent at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya& can be rarely seen, 
A small foot-stool earved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the throne denoting the present absence of the 
Buddhs. (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. Al the European savante, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with öne voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians ; consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajant& and Nasik caves, seated in the Euro- 
peau. fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism, 
Bat we venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous, Apart from the innümer- 
able examples from the Amaravaty slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 

marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called “European fashion," 
even from the days of Bharhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form. 

Dharmacakra,—This particular symbol occurs mote 
frequently at Saiici and Amaravati than at Bharhut, More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at the latter, where 4 large 


— 
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wheel is simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna- 
mentation or accessory figures of animals, Gandharvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate I). A comparison between 
the cakvas of Bharhat and Amaravatl will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Trigala of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its points 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar —The description of other favourite sym- 
bola recurring && Amarüvatl e.g., the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Sripidas, eaityas etc. can be safely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remarkable deviation. The fiery pillars surmounted by 
'Trigulas are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spiral round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the pillars themselves, This 
peculiar symbol is à distinct invention and contribution of 
Amarüvati to the amazing store ot Buddhist symbolism. 
There is searcely any trace of its exisbenee in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr. Burgess remarks in this connection ; 
“The worship of the pillar surmounted by the Trisila, a 
feature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
in this instance, and. tlie frequent occurrence of this symbol, 
we might refuse to accept it as having had any connection 
with Buddhism and sappose that it was a representation of 
some cult prevalent among the Teluga tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them, Ib is one of those ob- 
seare points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
in Buddhist literature,” Mr, Fergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agui-linga of Siva which 
we find represented in the Brahmanical writings and the cave 
temples! "The appearance of the great fiery liùga” accord- 


1 Fergusson and Burgess—The Cave Temples of India, p. 437 
Arch, Surv, of W. India Report, vol, V, P. 25. š 
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ing to the Litga-Purdya “takes plaee in the interval of 
creation to separate Vispu and Bramha. Upon the linga the 
monosyllabie om is visible” Mr. Burgess apparently 
contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-litga is the form in which according to Bralm- 
ana mythology, Siva asserted his superiority to the other 
gods, "We may conjecture that in all probability this symbol 
was inherited from the Vedie Fire-worshippera and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice, 

Trisala,—The Trisüla a it is found ab Amarüvati con- 
sists of the circular dise, generally ornamented with a lotus 
or rosette in the middle and a decorated border, the three pra- 
trading members of the erescent-—the two side ones being 
divided into thrae tips at the end and sometimes considerable 
side wings. At Sici the medallion resta upon m séries 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle ab the bottom. 
Another differance to he noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol, Bub it is rather in decoration than in spirit that 
the. northern and southern prototypes essentially differ. 
Although the real significance of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, “the ocenrance of the 
shield, the Trisūla, Svastika ete., ab the commencement and 
end of the earliest of the Junnar, Bhaja, Bedsa, Kuda, and 
Kārli. cave inscriptions. testifies to their ancient use as for- 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Pandits 
are nob necessarily of any nuthority."3 


The Buddha Firure 


Let us not entar into a discussion of the origin of the 
Buddha image as, we whole-heartedly subsorihe to the views 


1 Introduction to Wilson's Visnu Purana, P. Ixviii ; Fergusson— 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London 1868, p. 208, ——— 
2 Burgess—The Stüpas of Amaravatr and Jagayyapeta, p, 47. ` 
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expressed by M. Golobew and Dr. Coomaraswamy. “The 
only possible conclusion is that the Buddha figure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probably in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century Ap. ip Gandhüra 
and in Mathura in response to a demind created by the 
internal development of Buddhism which waa common 
ground in both areas, in each case by local erattsmen, working 
in the local tradition.”? The Buddha images of Amaravatl, 
though not as numerous as that of Gandhara, far out-number 
in variety those of Mathura, But Amaravati failed to 
create any type of Buddha like her northern and more 
fortunate contemporary. She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via Mathura or ib is 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
part of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha aolitary 
and contemplating. He is always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate deroteas thronged around him, 
He is generally sented cross-legged on A raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the hend, circular and 
unadorned but for the simple decoration of beads, The 
treatment of the hair or the ugniga, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
+; rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathur& in its absence of locks and coneh-shell like 
Usnisa (e.g. the Katrā and Aniwar specimens) did nob find 
favour with the Amarfvatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
on the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention set up by the so called Yakşa figures on the 

i Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, 1923, p. 452. 

4 Coomaraswarny—Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 60. 
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Bodh-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbroken 
semi-circular sweep of Mathura. The face is generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clearcut, The down cast droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Indian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrary, fully open 
with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. The fleshy lips 
are asa rule extended in an eternal smile, The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathura model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at Amara- 
vati—they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya Mudrũs. Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the tem ptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Bhümi- 
sparsa Mudra, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of Mára,! The Dhyàni Mudràá is also conspicuous 
by its absence, While the right hand is always indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is ullowded to rest on the lap, The 
shoulder is generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images, But the Gandhara 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
drapery, with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folds of the dress stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felt or visible, 
in opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type, 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ: 
ence of the Gandhira style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby fiesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass is also reminiscent of the Kusina technique 
of the Mathura School. The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on lips; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, endows the 


= 


r William Cohn—Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, pl. 17. 
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Buddha figure with an mir of languidity and worldiness, 
conscious of the enervating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage. The calm composure of the Gandbüra images, 
the tense absorption of the Anur&dhapura type, and the 
transcendental bliss of the classical Sarnath specimen, is 
singularly lacking in these examples, The Buddha figure 
of Amnarüvati cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the artist of Amarüvau who attained such maghificent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime conception and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency. | 

The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefs; 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appearance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Gupta tradition. The right shoulder 
is uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
while the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery: The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms & sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. ‘This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stiff 
posture, which combined with the fall and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance. The standing types have the austere dignity of a 
stern aristocratic Roman Senator in his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings.1 

The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr, Alexander Rea, betray the same peculiarities 


1 Arch, Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pl. LL, 
Burgess—The Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta. Stüpas& pl. 
LIi, 1 & 2, — — 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate, 
The facial type is novel in some respects with ita flat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes disproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, ‘like many of the 
Gandhara prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most gases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
‘dulutions of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famous Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety, In GandhSra, the Buddha is portrayed ns 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathur& he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while Amaravati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a publie orator.! 


Foreign Influence 


The marbles of Amuravatt are of enormous importanto 
for their own inherent attributes, bub the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
of two entirely different traditions—one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegenous and embody the inevitable 
syuthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions, Tho 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so remote n region, 


| 1  Archiological! Survey Annual Report, 1908-09, pl. XXVIIL 

In connection with the Buddha images of. Amaravat and early 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy observes "To all those works we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realization, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does: not 
yct show. conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta type.’ - Dance of 


Siva, p. sr, — 
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ia still undecided, It is quite probable, as it has been already 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via Mathura ; 
for Mathura was the distributing centre of Hellenistic art and 
culture for India. On the other hand the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, works which 
aro almost comtemporary with the Stüpa of Amarüva,. 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com- 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps ib will not be im= 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from Gandhara trained 
in the foreign school took the ship at Barbarieum, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the flourishing har- 
bours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement. 
the efforts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the local 
chiefs. In those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with the Roman world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empire of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reathed its ancient shores. 
estly deny the extraneous element in the 


No one can hon 
ay it succeeded 


arb of Amarfivatl, but how far and in what w 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
determined. — “The keynote of 

Mr, Vincent Smith's criticisin appears to be that the Indian 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreign sources. This note is first sounded in connection 
with the sculptures of Bharhut and Sünehi 4 it is again 
struck when he comes to deal with the Amaravati school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of Sanchi and that of Amaravati, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter." ? 
Certainly, now we are in a position to judge the theory 

of Mr. Smith in the light of above investigations. The 


assertion that the reliefs of Bhárhut and Sánchi are mainly 


ception it remains to be 


I Banerjee—Hellenism in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1920, p. 65. 
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inspired by foreign models, although not of immediate con- 
cern, should be objected to in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. But this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Amarüvati or one of the three 
Schools of Mathur&, which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence, At Amarüvat the introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g, the Acanthus),' some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
toa certain extent and the Buddha prototype from Gan- 
dhára, can be easily detected, But the few ornamental 
detuils are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difficult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor, Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment. The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination, Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
except certain items in the composition already. noticed, 
Though the origin of the Buddha type is still shrouded in 


I Fergusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Amaravati by the waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists, He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a comparison of Amaravatt with the palaces of Tahia (Bactria)— 
Hist, Ind. Arch, 1899, p. 103; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

2 “Two points are outstanding: the method of setting out inci- 
dents of the fable is of Mathura-Gandhara kind rather than Sánchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
spirit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Mediæval periods,"—Codrington— 
Ancient India, vol, I, p. 36, = 


— 
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controversy, still it must be admitted that the Amarāvati 
model is more akin to the Gandhüra type than the Mathura 
one. Bubeven these images are conspicuously Indianised 
in the coiffure, tho facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
Smith becomes obvious, if we are ready to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amarivatt 
is predominently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can be more reasonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, "The reliefs 
of Amar&vatt indeed appear to be ns truly Indian in style 
as those of Bharhut and Ellora. They followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding, 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but these elements have been completely 
abyorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.” Every people anil 
every culture however confident of ita own possibilities, 
must cultivate a receptive mentality in order to ensure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient eiviliza- 
tion arè still to be reckoned ss © world force, while the 
Greeks and Romans, from whom they once borrowed and 
go freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
"re n glorious chapter of the past,’ 


r Evën Mr, Grindwedel, whose leaning towards Gandhara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had been forced to admit that, "Not- 
withstanding, the Indian element preponderates : the foreign clements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve only here and there as 
means to an end ..... It may be said that the best reliefs of Amari- 
vati are also the best Indian sculptures." —Buddhist Art in India, 
p. 157: 

Dr. Banerjee in his «Hellenism in Ancient India" pp. 60-70 fully _ 
discusses the extent of foreign influence upon Indian art. eee 
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JAGAYYAPETA 
Architecture and Sculpture 


The remains of the Jagayynpeta stüpa are so scanty that 
ib is none too ensy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South, 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century r.c. if not earlier, 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelae 
round the stüpa, which are represented in tha slahs of Amarā- 
vati (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jagayyn- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them haye beeen dis- 
covered. “The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which we have several examples in Ceylon, That 
they did form a large Mandapa of some sort, there can be little 
doubt: a place of assembly for visitors to the stüpa,"! 

The other finds nt the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western caves and early Amar&vati. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel patterns, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner, But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of AmarüvatL The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 

neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
»Gautamiputra cave, Nasik. But the series of inverted ateps, 
intervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
80 characteristic of the Wester Caves, are strangely missing, 
‘Bat the vital difference is recognised in the shafts, instead of 


t Burgess—The Stlipas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, p, 108, — 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being often 
earved with figures of Yaksas and Yaksinis in alto relievo 
following the practice obtaining ab Bharhut, Bodh Gay, and 
Mathura, As far as ib can be discerned from photographic 
plates, the edges of the pilasters are not chamfered off in 
imitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
embellishments. Following the footsteps of Bharhut, the 
figures are invariably placed on A Makara, ‘a sea monster or 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the demi-cods have 
been strictly preserved without any alteration, but the Anjali 
Mudra of the hands as well as the favourite association of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly. missing. The 
states lack tlie calm dignity of the Bharhat figures and are 
wanting in proportion too. They aro; ns ^ rule, very short 
and “stunted in appearance. The women possess slim waists, 
unduly exaggerated breasts and. heavy faces seb with large 
eyes, thick lips and small chins. 

In sharp contrast to late Amarfavatt, all the women of 
the pilasters 95 well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
élothed and a few of them- hold the costume ends in their 
handa like the Mathur& Yaksinis. A mtriking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyapets, Bharhut, and the 
paintings of cave X, Ajanta, in the arrangement of the dra- 

y and the the ornaments e.g. the large ear-rings, broad. 
necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. The cloth- 
ing i» far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, is usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
faw slaba_of Jagayyapeta ab once form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian art 
(Plate 11). The relief treatment is as economical and restrained 
as possible, The figures are Very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlapping ; 8° that the impression 
of a crowd predominating at Amaravatt, is entirely absent. 
A sense of ample space is sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, few and far between as they are. The flatness 
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of the surface is often relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and architecture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and the buildings is by 
no means accurate. ‘The sculptures of Jagayyapeta,” opines 
Dr, Stella Kramrisch, “resemblo the paintings of cave IX, 
Ajanta, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion- 
ism." 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exng- 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention, The vigorous movement of the Amarüvali sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here, The postures are all erect, straight and stiff like 
Bharhub, and all the human beings are found to be standing, 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the Amarivatt 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as to 
reach the breaking point. The absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angulerity of which is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as weil 
as the scarfs, It is sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of an artist different from the 
school of Amarüvatt, But thera is one feature common 
to both viz. that, disearding the tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile. Although 
some few sculptures of Bhaja, and the Jain Ayügnpatas 
of Mathuri may be said to approach toa large extent 
ñs regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear. treat- 
niit, and the exceedingly fat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic com position, ‘They are amazingly 
Egyptian in spirit and conception, 
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Conclusion 


Go far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses, Now let us have a brief survey of our find- 
ings, We may venture to say that the free standing enig- 
matigil columns round the dagoba both nt Amarüvati and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gateways 
and the system of terracing consitute the principal difference 
between the stüpas of the northern and. southern India. No 
material divergence can be recognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs; the identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the. common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Ceylon in the extreme 
aouth, is an eloquent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
in the wonderful display oi the decorative instinct Amari- 
vati surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tifal new ones, This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the. Indian. soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the age of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals of 
Amartvatt have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in élegant beauty and radiant: bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the arrangement of human costume 
in this decorative scheme; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediwyal sculptures, 
ows its origin to Amarāvali, But it is only when we como 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and remarkable. individuality of the Amnarüvatl artist 
fully unfold themselves, The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of composition, the harmonious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch between the figures aud the all-embracing 
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movement of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion, Amarüvati also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but. she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own. . 

"The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amarüvall is 
‘at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
ab Mathur&, where every human face is lit up with a radiant 
smile, and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
‘The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravati, 
again, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracefulness, They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination, Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christian era, coloured the 
- whole atmosphere. of the Mediæval schools of Orissa and 
Central India. The delightful dalliance of Amarivati and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konürak and Khajuraha, 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated with the utmosh 
dramatic force through the harmony of songs and cadenca 
of dances. The very actors seam to spring out of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour, Ib is 
an epic in stone of youth and ita overflowing exuberance, 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals, The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
of the earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
May naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amarávati. 

The ruins of Sankaram of Ramatirtham, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
which are rarein the other parts of India and probably belong- 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last battles 
against the rivals for ita very existence on the southern 
aoi ; while the few slabs of Jagayyapeta constitute a 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness, 
To conclude; the development of Buddhist art went on 
in the south smoothly and without any hitch, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with a slight modification here 
and there. When it ultimatly spent itself up in the conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably started earliar took Up 
the cue and continued the tradition for centuries to come. 
The charactristic tune of the south is gounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy, typified in the heaving forms 
of the stüpas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping up 
from the ground, in the rolling and undulating carve of the 
parapets oF moonstones and in the impetuous force of the 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mamallapuram and ever after- 
wards persisted to be tentures of Southern Art—whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, & delightful sensuous 
charm lit up the countenance of the human beings and 
divinities while a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment influences all their gestions. ‘The north js too often 
right and. astute, the south perfectly unabsorbed and play- 
ful. 
Devarrasap GHosH 


1 Rea—Buddhist Monasteries of the Gurubhaktakondo of Durga 
Konda Hills at Ramattrtham ; A, S, L, A. R,, 191071. 
Rea—A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaram Hills ; À. S. L, 
A. R., 1907-08. i 
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At the time when the words of the fully enlightened teacher were 
together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 

iness and welfare prevailed everywhere, and gods and men lived 
in peace. King Ksemadaréin,' who was also called Ajaátasšatru - 

mented his merit by virtue cf his character, and brought under his 

subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 

Vrjis.. When the Tathagata and the model pair alone with 168,000 


— &rhats passed away peacefully and when also. Mahákásyapa disappear- 
- ed from existence, all men became sorrowful, The bhiksus, who had 


seen the face of the Teacher, simple people who grieved that they 


had not through lack of diligence attained distinction while Buddha 


was still living, applied themselves energetically to the study 
of the law ; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching. 


' The young bhikgus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 


that on account they would not have sufficient strength to 
instruct personally, unless hey devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to virtue. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four. fruits considerably increas- 
ed every day. As now from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
down instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those who comprehended the Tripitaka and delivered the teaching 
together with all who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher's office to Mahākāśyapa, who however 
made it over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest ty, Kings 
and other householders, kings whose virtue it is difficult to measure, 
were filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
lived within their field of vision and considered that had seen 
earlier the excellent Teacher of the world but now saw his disciples 


and the group of their disciples. Hence came to know the 





excellence of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Saógha, showed them 
“Veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue; there was 
-mo division or anything of the kind, and in this way the world lived 
virtue for 40 years. 


-~ _ After the lapse of 15 years since the venerable Ananda exer- 


cised the Teachership, the youth Kanakavarga attained Arhatship ; 
his history has been described in the Kanabavarpüvadama, At ad 
time the Ajataéatru thought the venerable Ánanda to be a Srávaka 
equal to the ha since he had fixed one Kanakavarga in ue 


ship easily and without hindrance, and the king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bhiksus with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came to Magadha from the town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadyaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly skilled in magical arts, and he began to contend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the presence 
of the king and other persons four mountains of gold, silver, 

and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves 

each pleasure-grove four lotus-ponds which he filled with diverse 

of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magically produced matty wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 
ponds ; then he sent forth a str wind which threw down 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges 
mountains without leaving any trace. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 500 bodily forms of which some gave light out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four movements in the air, 
others let the fire flame from above and the water stream | 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformations, he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvija related to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 
He then initiated haradvaja at the head of 500 brahmanas and other 
$0,000 men into the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 


venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householder Sanava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-yearly feast and at last through 
the instruction of the venerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripitaka and trom the first two steps of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation, When ia this way Ananda 
sooner or later had raised ten thousand bhiksus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the middle of the Ganges flowing between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of Vaisali and king Ajata- 
obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 

| obtain le of the river when £00 yas enteret into 

When the 50 bhiksus collected there ar » 







caitya (grave monument) Ananda carried on 
years; a year after bim, king Ajitadatrü also died. In a trice he 


was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (ik separated Nau 


v Tres reborn among the gods and t ter he heard 
teaching from Sanvasika and attained the of a Srota-Apanna, 
The first section, the time of ing Ajatasatru. 


The Authorship of Nighantu 


In Nighaptu a collection of words from the Vedas has been made, 
arranged in seme of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and in 
some others, as Vaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
objects or deities denoted by them belong, The Nirukta of Vaska 

is an attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words, 
. to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
. quoted, 

Was the Nighantu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusüdana assigns the compilation 
of Nighantu to Yáska,! for which he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata SámaáramL?  Svümi Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yaska’s work as the authorship of Nirukta,? 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
two treatises can provide on this point, The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is what he regards to be a dubious exposition by Yaska of 
the word ‘dilma' which occurs in Nirukta 1, 19 and which Vaska inter- 
prets alternately as ‘bhilmam’ or ‘bhiisanam,'’ Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Yaska’s own explanation of a word employed by him- 
sel! The use of the word ‘wa’ ie, «oy im the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yüska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting.* If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
of it, That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
tations is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 
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mentality of Yaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, says Satyavrata, not his, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation, Who that writer was does not 
at present concern Samasrami, 

Now in this very sentence it is stated,—'The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma, They, by means of Upadesa, transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them, The latter, fighting shy of Upadesa, 
compiled for the sake of ‘bilma’ this book, the Veda and its amnis. 
Bilma is either breaking or throwing light on." 

The reference, in this passage, of the words imam grantham which 
we have translated as ‘thts hook’ is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. Tf this be so, Nighantu should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Yaska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, which, according to Satyavrata, is, — 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word ‘éilma’, given at its end by Yaska, a reproduction from some older 
work, 

Ata later page? he would take exception to the use by Yáska 
of words derived from the verb samümmna with reference to a book 


under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 


hold that Nighantu is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic, 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let us see if there 
are any other passages in Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighagtu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
à; duces his exegetics mentions Nighantu which he calls ‘Samamnaya.’ 
‘The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand :— 
‘The Nighagtu has been comp led. It (ie. the terms collected in it) 
~is to be expounded’ (Nirukta r, 1).* A reader, who has mot studied 
"the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nighantu, has himself compiled 
dt. The verb samamnatah meaning ‘compiled’ used here is the 
same, an inflexional form of which Simamniseuh 18 used above 
(Nirukta 1, 19) in relation to its object smam granthant (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 
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the verb ‘has been compiled’ may be supplied the words ‘by writers 
preceding me' instead of, as we assume, the words ‘by me,’ though 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, 10, 
where it is unmistakably in the first person—^samünmne, meaning '[ 
compile.’ The writer after discussing the Propriety of including in 
a compilation of the names of devais, words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 
with his own method, do so include, concludes by deciding that 
the will admit into his compilation only the most popular names: 
The question arises what is dis compilation, Not surely Nirukta, 
for that is no compilation of names. The compilation referred to can 
be no other than N ighantu, in which (ch, V) we find the rule enunciated 
by Yaska followed to the letter, All secondary appellations used 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 13, 
IL, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nichantu (ch. V). 
Thus if there was any collection of. names of devais of the vérses 
of the Vedas made by Viiska, it could not be other than N ighantu, 

In several places, besides, Vaska says he will put in order the 
Names of Devatis—anukramisyimah (Nirukta, VIT, 14, 1: IX. 4, 
1)" Nowin Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a new order, The order was already determined in 
Nighantu, Durgacárya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix asu (in accordance with) in the word anwkramisyanah 


* 


should give the word the significance of ‘following’ instead of ‘evoly- 
ing’ an order, 

That, however, is a strained interpretation, In Nirukta* a form 
ofthe same verb, amabriniih, is used with reference to devais 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related, — These devatis are enumerated in. Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
& previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, ie, the order of the 
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devatas is determined by Yaska where he says ‘We shall arrange 
. (VU, 14,1; 1X, 1,1) This arrangement could not take place 
bot in Nighantu, which therefore should have been compiled by him, 
An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futurity of the verb employed here, while in the opening 
passage of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verbin the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book. How will he arrange 
a part of it now, The use of the verbs in these places appears lo us 


to be loose, as is usual with writers even oí today. The compilation . 


of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplished 
while ihat ol Nirukta, which part was to pome after the introduction 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in band. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an inconsistency. . Authors even of modern 
days are, as we have said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is à positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighantu 
and Nirukta. Let us; now turn to the passages which BSamaéárami 
seizes as «the ‘basis of his assumption that Nighan|u was 
written not only prior to Vaska’s time, but also to the work 
of an author, of a word of whose writing Vaska hazards what 
seems to him/to be an equivocal it erp n. That itis usual with 
Vaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent to even 
a cursory reader of his work, He in: fact catches on words, similar 
‘only in sound to those which, äs occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
fanction he has set himself, legitimately called. upon. fo. expound. 
În Nirukta; IH, 5, for instance, he translates garit as imaina ie. 
crematory. Now matina is his own word, and he. explains the 
meaning not only of this word, but also of darira and mairu and 
loma which by chance come successively in his own explanation of 
one word after another, Alternate meanings of self-same words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska's exegesis of bilma: A word may bear 
more than one import and the conjunction ‘or’ may even in English 
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be used to separate them, None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtful With Yaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words, In Nirukta, 
VIII, 1, he construes dravinam as dhanam and then after interposi- 
tion of the same conjunction vi ic. ‘or’ as dafam.’ Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word dravipam? The. argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word Aima occurring in the 
passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yáska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination. The 
passage is Waska's, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Nirukta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word samammnasisih “they 
compiled’, ^ Satyavrata's contention that derivatives from the root 
samanna are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Vaska himself using samamme *l 
compile" in Nirukta, VII, 13, ro in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Samagramt, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation, If iman grantham should 
in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedatigas, which too form accusatives 
to the same verb, The reference of ‘this book’ should, we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to one previously compiled by some- 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting on, 
If this book was something separate from the Veda and the Vedangas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca ought to have 
been used, as according to Yaska himself (Nirukta, r, 4, 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.” As after 
grantham it is omitted, we think &rantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the Vedañagas, which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what ‘this 
book" means. The former, we believe, is the Nighantu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda’, 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta, editor of Durgacürya's commen- 
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tary on WNirukta, assigns this very, reason for calling Nighantu 
‘Samamnaya’.? The latter i.e. the Vedangas, is Nirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a Fedaánga, here spoken of in the plural number either because 
the subjects with which other Fedingas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar, 
Kalpa, etc. ` deal, And incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner in which *Nighaptu' is called “Aighantasah' (plural) in 
Nirukta,! Sàámaérami's interpretation. of the word ‘Veda’ to mean 
Brahmagas is evidently forced, He is with us in maintaining 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption. While Nirukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighangtu, has been included among the six atgas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Nirukta in 
its exposition does not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the Vedas. The name Nirukta seems to us, 
in this instance, to include Nighagtu. : 

Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Vaska. In his Nirukta proper, ie., the part in which he gives 
ion of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science, 


an exposit 
rs from whose opinions he 


both those that agree with him as well as othe 
differs, Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of. devatas should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta, The 
writers to whom he refers as avare ie. those that came after the 
original ‘reis’ and ‘who fighting shy of Upadeia compiled this book! 
appear to us to be the masters of Yaska's school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the origina! compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in saumimnisteut, ‘they compiled’, Yāska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighayfu and Nirukta. 
Satyavrata Samasraml reproduces verses of the Mahābhārata which 
mean:—'O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighantu know 
me as Vise Kapi and Variha and Srestha and Dharma are called 
Vrsa, Therfore Kaéyapa Prajapati calls me Vretkapi,* 

From this Samaérami infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighantu. The word Vrgakapi is no doubt met with in Nighantu 
V, 6, but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
his rays ie, the Sun (Nirukta, XIl, 29, 16)! and not Dharma or 
Brestha, as stated in the above verse, Some may be tempted here 
to take their Stand on the  Pauranic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being Srt Krsna, lie may. call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu, Yáska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Paur&pic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth, The author of 
the verses knew Yaska and his interpretation. He is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Yáska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable, Kagyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Váska, In verse 71 of the same chapter is named Bipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had [on 
account of the neglect of scholars) been Jost. Sipivista was thus 
the teacher of Yáska, who, because of his revival 'of a lost science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 


as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 


treatise comprising both Nighantu and N irukta, which have come 
down to us, 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of both N ighantu 
and Nirukta. The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighaptu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
ee 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas, In many places, 
however, this rule has been violated, as in reading 'Alyasa?e instead 
of abAyasetáni in. Nighantu Ill, 29. To state the same thing con- 
versely, as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighantu. On a few occasions, however, this practice too has 
been deviated from, In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighanju could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly sclected to illustrate their use, In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
of 'ddyasate noted above and idam sma ete, in Nighantu LH, 13. To 
us the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily. chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of. Nighaptu in the manner in which this is done 
in dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the very forms 
of words found inthe Vedas, Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other’s plan, could not follow him faithfully, Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighaptu and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconsciously committed by the same author. The same, too, 
may be the explanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which do not 
by such quotation to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyava- 
prthivi in Nighaptu, III, 30, none of which occurs in Rv. I, 5, 2, 1 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 

Qur study so far has convinced us that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same work, have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 


exegetics, 
CHAMUPATI 
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The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 
Tamilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 


“extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 


ë south from the hills of sacred Tirupati to Cape Comorin; 
acit but the tradition was that in still earlier times the 
ao l land had extended farther south which was swallowed 
EM i a up bya violent irruption OF the sea, This region was 
called, in the Periplus, Maret Erythrza ard by. Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike ; and it was known as Damirike in the Peutinger 
Tables, These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient grammarian, probably of the 4th century B.C. ; arid by 
Hangovadigal, the reputed author of the Chilappathibaran (The Epic 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
music,^ The people of the west coast gradually differentiated them- 
Selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own— 
Malayalam, “a patois of Kodun-Tamil and Prákrtic Sanskrit" But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, hy 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 
of Bengal, 

Ancient Tamil grammarians classified men into three. divisions, 
Mabkal, Devar and. Narabar or Nagar—which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in. the Tamil country, ws, the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 
Nagas. The term Nagar or Naga seems to have been used ina rather 

broad sense, It Was, according tó one writer, applied 
— — to “all the aborigines, who: tised to inhabit the forests, 
tion. the low regions and other unknown realms.” There 

were Nagas in Northern India as well as in Southern 
India. The Nagas of the: south weit supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have supplied from their stock many of the 
Tuling families of early times. The earliest Pallava €pigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess, 
The Velirpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phist's Report for 910-11, speak of Virakürca, one of the. early 
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Pallava kings who preceded Simhavisgu às “having acquired all the 
— emblems oí royalty on marrying the daughter of the 
Tamils connect- Lord of Serpents—evidently a Niga princess,"1 Tamil 
e — literary tradition makes prominent mention of the early 
Chola king, Killi Valavan who married Peelivalai, the 
the daughter of the rulerof Naganadu and of the son of this union® 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimagdalam country about 
Kaficipuram (Conjeevaram) Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Niigas.* | | 
As already told there were Nagas in Northern India also. Captain- 
Forbes wrote in his book,* years ago, that when the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two races, the Asuras, Rakgasas, 
etc, who were savage; and the other, a people who lived in cities, 
and possessed wealth and who were known as Nagas belonging to 
the "great Taksak or serpant-race of Scythia.” The Nagas were 
according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
Theories as to Aryans," "carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the origin of Á 
the Nigas. and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
: who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most inaccessible forests and mountains.”* According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 
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| P. 358, para (1) of the Report dated 28th July, Tort. — 

2 Manimekhalai ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha lyer, 
1921, canto xxiv, ll 54-55 and xxv, |l. 178 et seq. ; and Perumbin- 
drruppadai in Patthuppiltu ed. by Mm, V. Swaminatha Iyer (1915), 
p; rs2; ` | 

4 That this legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in 
early epigraphic records, While the inscriptions of the Pallavas 
are unanimous in regarding Agvatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do not agree as to his wife and the name 
of his son. The wife is called in some inscriptions an apsaras and in 
others a nigt (vide also J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, 1937, p. 36). 

4 The Languages of Further India. | 

s As quoted in M. Srinivasa Lyenger's Tamil Studits, p. 28, 41 - 
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the passes of Assam and the Lower Himalayas. Anyhow the peoples 
| known by the name of Nagas were a prominent non- 
Non one Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 

were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 

later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
‘of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
South India and Ceylon, How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult to settle and is 
7 We have got in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata numerous 
references to Naga towns and kings, Inthe Tamil country the Naga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagalapuram, etc. and as the names of sects.or gotras 

among various classes in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Pani day Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottadas, the Gadabas, 
Maga element, the Porojas, etc, as well as among the Kurnis and the 

Turiyands, Naga is the name of a subdivision of the 
Gazula. Kapus and the Koppala  Velamas, Rulers of the 
Nágavamáa were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur ; and 
they intermarried with the Satavahanas and the Pallavas, “Kings 
of the Nagavaméa with the tiger-crest and the snake-banner were 
ruling at Cakraküta and at Bhogavati in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century A.D. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published," The name. Naga 
may be pre Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation, The origin of the title cannot in all 

cases be traced to serpents or serpent-worship ; for 
— — there were some tribes known by that name before the 
with serpenta —— advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 

signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers, The head-covering of some of 
them was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras, Among the sculptures of the Stüpas of Amarüvatt 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed serpent at their back ; 
while the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 





t Thurston, Castes and Tribes of South India, vol, v, pp. 134f. 
2 Epigraphia [ndica, vol. x,.p, 25 ; and C, Rasanayalam's History 
of Jaffna, p, 6 (Madras, 1927), : 
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serpent; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent! 
“The artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies were partly human and partly 
serpentine,”? The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dwürapalas etc. 
also exhibit the same features. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, the. talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of The Tamils 2800 Years Ago, says 
that the Villavar and the Minavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India—tribes of the Bhils 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Cafarese country, These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular ; and 

it was from them that the Aryans learnt the art of 


—— writing ; and "hence Sanskrit characters are to this 
a5 oO g 

South were day known as Devanagari” (p. 45). These bold state- 
arf ments cannot hold good under a close examination. 


There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear 
ing the names of Bhils or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities al 
these races with the Tamils are not known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. We know that many of the Nagas 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being cven naked canni- 
balsi’ Naga was the title assumed by a Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
it was applied to of the father of the famous ‘Saiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar. Naga is a name familiar among the tribes of the Kallars and 


& vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as halí barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the N alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal Nagas by the Aryans may be dismissed —the 


r V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, 742 Tamils 1500 years Ago, p. 40. 
2 Ibid, p. 40. 
“The mountain inhabited by the naked nomads and Nagas”, 
Manimekhalai, canto xvi, 1 15. d 
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word Nagari being derived from wagara {a city) and the Devanagari 
being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Buhler and 

, other eminent authorities," 
b According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
J by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon, 
‘The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India, The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
s _ Nagas were descendants of “Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
/ Central Asia belonging probably to the Mongolian race" (p. 29). 
E Saias He would conclude that the population of the Tamil 
7 eee contained three distinct elements, the Nagas, the 
=> Puce th Dravidian Tamils and the Aryans ; and. the non-Aryan 
4 Tamils belong to the great Naga-Dravidian race, The 
Nagas had both asavage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377) 
“Apparently both the divisions of the Nagas migrated to India when 
it was connected by land with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the later immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
as Nagpur in the Central Provinces, These were the Vanaras and the 
as of Ramayana, It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India.” (p, 377), Then followed. the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particularly the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas ; 
while “the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi 
— civilised section of the Naga race.” “In the east the 
vidian Tamils — close connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 
to a fusion of races, In the west that could not have 
happened at so early a period. And lam inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
of the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans,” This theory of Srinivasa Iyengar 
- eoks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all true ; but 
 SOme elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Nàga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 
element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 
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Dravidians, according to ethnologists like De Quatrefages, Topinard, 
Flower, Lydekker, etc. who speak of the Negrito element in the races 
: | of South India, espécially noticeable in the aboriginal 
Far taret tribes. This Negroid element was probably of Lemurian 
Naga, origin, presupposing the existence of a Lemurian continent 
connecting Malaysia with Africa. The whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of the extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 
There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar, the Eyinar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the Aruvalar and the Parathavar. The Maravar 
The Naga. as described in Kalithokait were “of strong limbs and 
Tamil land. hardy frames, and fierce-looking as tigers, having long 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims."* The 
tribe was most numerous on the east coast between the Kaveri ‘and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for its valour and bravery in fighting. 
The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
the Maravar, the armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 
In the Puramumüru^ we are given examples of Marava 
chieftains like Nalaikkilavanagan who served the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 
— The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvat) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock.” Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
— sehief occupation. One of the Eyinar chiefs, Dhirataran 
The Eyinar ete: Murthi  Eyinar, who was the chief of "Viramangalam 
is referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, 4 Pandyan 
ruler of the 12th century A.D." Their descendants are now known 





r Edition of E. V. Anantarama lyer (1925), vol. I, Palai c; iv, ll. 
1-5; C. xv, Il. t-2, pp. 29, 93 

2 Kanakasabai Pillai's translation as given in p.42 of his Tamiis 
1800 years Ago. 

3 Edition of V. Swaminatha Iyer, stanzas 168, 179, pp. 269, 
287. 
4 Kanakasabhai Pillai, 2g. e, p.43 and The indian Antiguary, 
vol. xxii, p. 57. 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
The Oliyar. Karikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (Mamallapuram) 
inscription of the eleventh century A.D. being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece of land to the Varahasvami 
‘Temple at that place and issued in the oth year of Rajendra Deva’ 
(1050-1062) mentions chieftains of the Oli Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
Chandrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a Muguli 
- The Oviyar as described in the - Sirupiijarruppadai® one of the 
‘ten idylls of the Sangham were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 
The Oviyar. coast ; and their lord was one of several kings ruling 
Mavilangai (Great and Ancient Laükà) Their royal 
town of Amir was well-fortified and surrounded by a broad moat; and 
its approach was guarded by another fortified town 
Md cor on the seacoast which is called by the commentator 
Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 

Velur.? 

Mr. Rasanayakam, the talented author of the History of. Ancient 
faffma, would identify these places with definite sites in the Jafina 
country and particularly the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans. He says,—“It is said that Viévakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai......The Nagas of Mantai (Matota) whose strong- 
hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants"* He would identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 


rt into which mari re invei | ti 
The Nagas of q iners were inveigled by attractive 


ihata women and plundered, according to Hiuen Tsiang and 


with the magnetic mountain of the mediæval Muham 
madan writers which drew towards it all the iron-clad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 


t No. 54 of 1890—dated in the oth year of the king. 


2 Edition of the Patthuppattu (ten idylls) by. V, Swaminatha 
-lyer (1918), p. 98, 1l. 116-121. 
3 Jbid,lL151-153; notes on these lines—p, 117 ; also notes on 
IL 171-173. 
4 Pp. 1617. 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which isso graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights, Sir Emerson Tennent in his Ceylen also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century B. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Magalür and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). Mr, Rasanaya- 
iam would say that Mantai was evidently conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala; ard since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taprobane (or Tamra- 
parnt) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu= 
Tamra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title, 
Mr. Rasanayakam also attempts to prove that Mantai, known in 
‘Tamil literature as the Mantai of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the. Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chilapparhe- 
kiram fame from which time it must have come to be known as 
Kuttuvan Mántai, Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 

mo Miv fied by Mr. Rasanayakam with North-western Ceylon 
: and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the hero king of 
Amir, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr, 5. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
sayt that Mavilangai is not a country as was asserted by Mr, 
V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of. Madras), He would also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is intermediate between that of Tondai- 
man llandiraiyan of Kafict and that of Visgugopa of Kahci who 
was defeated by the famous Samudra Gupta. In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Naga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poet Nannaganar, who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son. Villi Átan as kings ot 
Malanka and Lanka respectively.* Besides the Naga kings of 
Amir and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai on the west coast of Ceylon, Mr, 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 





t Article on Mahabalipuram in the dndiam Anmtiquary, vol. xlvi, 
p. 72. 
2 Ancient Jaffna, p. 24 and note Puranünüru, stanzas 176, 379. 
General of the chieftains of Kudirai Malai like Elini and Koran 
are referred to in Pwranüntiru, stanzas 158, 168, 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 
The Nagas appear to have been confined originally to the western 
and northern part of Ceylon which was for Many centuries known 
as Jagadipa,! while the Yakkhas who were apparently 
— more numerous and powerful than the Nagas inhabit. 
‘Ceylon, ^ — ed the other portions of the island. It is clear that 
š these were in some respects as civilised as the Niügas 
. 'andsome of the Yakkha kings found their wives from among the 
_ Nagas, Both the Nagas and the Yakkhas Gradually lost’ importance 
after the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 
time "lost their identity as they lost their power, and forming - alliances 
with the new settlers, were thenceforth styled and -known as 
Sinhalese’. 
"There was, according to Mr. Kasanayakam, a Naga kingdom in 
North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century B.C. to the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D,; and even before the 6th century B,C, 
Im Niga Nae there was the tradition of the Nigas ruling in the Island, 
dvipa, He would even equate the story of Arjuna's marriage with 
the Princess Citráügada, the daughter of Citrayahana, 





ww. 





the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Pandava hero married a - 


Citravihana was a Pandyan,* 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power, The A altavamsat gives us the names of the Nàga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Nága (cir. 135 A.D.) Cula Nága (eir, 193 A.D), Sri Nagas Land. I1 who 
reigned in the second and part of the third centuries AD, About this 
time the Nagas of the Deccan also rose to great prominence’: the Chita 

Niigas succeeded to the power of the Andhra Satavahanas: and the 
Pallavas, intermarrying with the Chütus, succeeded to their power in 
turn. ` 





1. J. M. Senaveratna Tie Story of the Stahalere, 1923, vol, I, — 
2 Senaveratna, vol. L, p. 3. 3 Ancient Jaffna, pf. 33-44. 
4 List of kings, pt. 1 and ch, xxxvi, | lic 
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According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 
Nagadipa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on the west coast of the 
Island, even in the life-time of the Buddha. The story 
The Naga: and ig given that Gautama Buddha visited Laika on three 
tradition, distinct occasions, in the ninth month and in the fifth 
and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
Buddha-hood. On the second of these occasions he paid a visit to Naga- 
dipa where Mahodara, the king of Nagadipa and Culodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadinam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 
rival factions were supported by considerable forces on either side, 
Maniyakkhika, the ruler of. Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on the scene, settled the dispute and seated himself 
on the throne and preached to the rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of which large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional mimber ol 
$0 crores) were converted to the faith, The jewel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha's touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
visited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on his third visit to Ceylon whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left thë impress oí his feet on Samanakata (Adam's Peak). 
The story of the Buddha's visit to Nagadvtpa and of the sancti- 
fied gem-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Mani- 
mekhalaii The scene of the episode is named Maui- 
Tamilconít* — pallavam in the Tamil work, which according to the 
atión af the 7 
tradition, equation of Mr, Rasanayakam is Jaffna—probably identi* 
cal with the Nagadipa of the Mahavamsa. Thus there 
were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 
In the Chilappathikaram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 
ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 
The Nágss i$ — more ancient times, famous as the capital of the Nagas 
the Chola iiis in : 
region. and the Naganadu® which is also réferred to in the sister 
epic of Mamimektalat. Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who preceded the Cholas in the basin of the Kaveri. 


1 Mahavamsa I, Kafavaliya, à narrative of Sinhalese kings from 
Vijaya to Vimala Dharma Sürya IL. tr. by B. Gunasekhara, Mudaliyar 


(Colombo, 1900). 
3 Ed.by V, Swaminatha Lyer, canto viii, Il. 43-03. 
3 Ed.by V. Swaminatha Iyer, canto I. Il. 19, 20. 
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An early Chola king, Killi Valavan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam to the Chola country, 


This loss so 


much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 


the annual festival to Indra at his capital; and the angry god punish- 


The Chola 


connection with 


(0 princess of 


ed him for his neglect by causing the sea to inundate and 
destroy the city. The date of this Chola monarch has 
been usually ascribed to the 2nd century A.p. Another 
Chola, Kokilli, is also said to have married a Naga 
North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 


daiman Iantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
Say that Ilantiraiyan was the son of Killi ; and he was so called 


because he 


was washed ashore by the waves (//rai) of the sea. Whether 


llantiraiyan was the son of Kili Valavan or Koki|lli, he was the son 
of a Naga princess of Ceylon, Killi Vajavan, Chenguttuvan Chera 
and Gajabihu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 
on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Cévlappathikiram 
(canto xxx) “Tondaiman llantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 
powerlul dynasty of the Pallavas. This Naga origin of the Pallavas 
is confirmed by the description given in the Velürpalayam Plates? 
tliat the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord oí 


Serpents,": 


The Pallavas 
and the Nagas, 


Thus the author of Ancient Jaffna would say, though 
it is a moot point whether sovereignty came to’ the 
Pallavas from the Chatu Nagas of the Deccan or the 
Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 


hiatus between the time of Tondaiman llantiraiyan and the rise of 
the Pallavas, 
He would then conclude that the dynasty was called Pallava 


hecause it 
of Iagtiraiy 


derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 


‘an’s Naga mother, He also accepts that Pallava means 


a. sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that "to observers 


sailing from 


India the peninsula of Jaffna. would have. appeared just 


like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Laika,” This isa very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence, The writer goes 


says that even in later times when the Pallavas claimed 





I Madras Epigraphist's Report for 1910-11 P. sg. 
1 Ancient Jaffna, pp, 30 31. | 
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Aryan connections and filiation to the Bharadvija Gotra, they still 
traced their descent from Aévatthaman through a Naga Princess, 

We have also cot the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya witnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eleven-twelfths of his territory, 
i including a large number of towns and fishing villages. 
AT Ael. It was perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 
ee 49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 

| took place as mentioned in Chilappathikaram,* "The 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by the raging 
sea” Nakkirar's commentary on the Ahafporul of Iraiyanar and 
and the preface of Ilambüragar's Commentary on the Ta/Fappiyan 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc- 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura He proceeded higher up, having 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted his famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Ceylon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west às Minicoy and the Maldives, (the Malaya 
Dvipa of Indian geographers) where Ravapas Laükapura was pro 
bably situated. 

After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jafna -Peninsula and a (ew  adjoiring 

islands ; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 

Pallavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe — 
living in the heart of the Pallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history, The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North would continue to form a vexed question 
until more light is thrown on the whole question." 


C. S. SRINIVASACHAKI 





r Canto xi. Il. 18-20. 

2 Ibid;, canto viii, commentary of Adiyarkunallar on Il. 1, 2. 

3 Vogels Indian Serpent Lore recently published throws some 
light on the traditions existing about the Nagas. 
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The present mode of expressing numbers 


In our present mode of expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero, the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc, are arranged 
from right to left. | This fact led Mr, G. KR. Kaye! to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst Others, has led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whose scripts from the earliest times are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hypothesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions, But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and insufficient observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the Whole, a lack of breadth of view aud, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures. 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz, (1) by writing out the number 
names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, ete. 

In writing out numbers in full almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very small, [t consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, such as tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc, [t is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the ancient nations did not go beyond the fourth, or at most, 
& fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 


Age (before 3000 B.C) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi- 





PRG. R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics—Arithmetical 
Notation," f, 4. S. B, vol. iii (1907), pp. 475-508 ; Jndian Mathematics, 
Calcutta (1915), p. 32. 
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nations, In modern times also, the numeral language of no other 
nation is as scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus, Again while the numeral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically full from the earliest 
times, that of other nations has swelled by addition of a very few 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous system 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies, 
A number expression is formed with the help of these names mainly 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
names ; for example, nineteen is expressed either as 10-9 or as 201; 
twenty-nine as 204-9 of 30—I, and so on, In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which a number expression is composed, are written, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent af its position. But it 
hag become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard’ manner, The 
arrangement is this: when a number is composed of the first two deno- 
minations only, that is, fornames of numbers defor hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. But when 
a number expression contains higher denominations as well, these are 
written in descending order in [ront of the number names already formed, 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds, 
then units and then tens, Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order, It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are found, analyse them, and 
discover the normal process of formation, if any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex- 
pression is common to most of the important languages. Only in 
a very few languages, such as English? Tibetan, etc, thc order 





i Pite Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Inder, vol. V, pp. 343 f. 
2 Excepting the expressions containing elements smaller than 
twenty. "Tm d 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascending order. This speciality belongs to.the Arabic. And it is 
over and above the normal process already indicated and as an alter- 
native to it. Savethis, it thus appears to be the commonly accepted 
normal process for the expression of larger numbers in the languages 
of the various nations of the world to write the elements of higher 


denominations before the lower, The Sanskrit and kindred lan- 


guages contain certain otber minor irregularities But those are 
exceptional and rare cases. They were noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Panini. (c. 700 B, C) In any 
case, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the normal 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit js different 
from that indicated above. There can be cited (rom the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that led Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directions 
the Semitic races write from right to left; the Aryans from left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards. It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there has never been any serious deviation from the normal 
process of number expressions as indicated above. It has remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. - 

We shall now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism. Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as pessible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidental affairs, Theoretically speaking, the sym- 


-bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
they should not exceed the number names, That is, nine symbols 


for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 





1 CL Karl Fink, Geschichte der Elenientar-Mathematié, autho- 


rized English translation by W. W.. Beman and D. E. Smith, Brief 


History of Mathematics, Chicago, 1910, z. 8 ; also Hankel, Geschichte 
der Mathematik, p. 32. E 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in mumber terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. But in actual practice. 
number symbolism was not so simple, The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
no separate simple naines for all the denominations. We have seen 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denominations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the diffi- 
culties appeared no less insurmountable, For almost ‘all the ancient ` 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerals, For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and ndvanta- 
geous. More symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. But 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent by an early 
recognition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of. ten, Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for all the tens, To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change of the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral lan- 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well. In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated, 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
by signs was many times more complex and different than the problem 
of number expression by writing out in full. But in one matter 
they proceeded on the same principle; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed consistently and 
uniformly all throughout. So much so that the change of order 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 
number expression by names completely disappeared from the normal 
ss of number symbolism. 
"The theoretical pian of numeral notation indicated above is found 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
symbolism, ‘The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
numeral system of the Hindu Aryabhata (the elder, born 476 A.D), 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the numerals," It had, hewever other 
defects and digressions and hence was not adopted by people. 
— Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic hai separate signs for one, ten, hundred, 
thousand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million; the Phoeni- 
‘dan for one, ten, twenty and hundred ; the Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty ; the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twenty and hundred ; 
' , the Hieratic and the Demoiic for one, five toten, and twenty, thirty 
“up to hundred. The symbols faz two hundreds, three hundreds, etc., 
. Were formed, except in the case of the Hieroglyphic by putting 
p the smaller element in front to denote multiplication, The numbers 
_ were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols as neces- 
sary, As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left; and it began with the largest element. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left to right and some 
times, asin the early inscriptions, from top downwards. Itis interest- 
ing to note that in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the apposite way. 
The ancient Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz, for one, ten and hundred, The last one was really a 
combination of the other two, In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped symbol, which signified two numeral values in two 
different positions. There were, however, also instances of separate 
symbols for one andi ten. Thus the Babylonian numeral system was 
the poorest of all the nnincral systems of the ancient civilised nations. 
It was also the crudest, For owing to the paucity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, which was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either fora minimum value (one or ten) or 
for6o multiple of the same, In each case; the numerical value of 
a symbol had to be determined from the conte xt. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 


f Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata's alpha: 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance: This 
has been exposed correctly by Pandit Durgadas Lahiri (Prikivir 
Thasa, Calcutta, vol, ili, pp. 332 et seq) and Mr, Saradakanta Ganguly 
(Bull, Cal, Math. Soc, vol xvii (1927), p. 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators, s 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introduction of a symbol 
to indicate the vacant denomination in it In writing numbers, on either 
scales, the Babylonians put the larger elements before the smaller, 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for -one, 
five, ten, fifty, hundred, five hundreds, and thousand. The normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it was reversed to denote subtraction, But on a longer 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, it will be 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation—the Attic 
system and the Alphabetic system, The former was mo better than 
the syatems that have been discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 
was in evidence in the symbol for fifty which was devised on a multi- 
plicative principle from the symbols of five and ten. No other numeral 
system, probably except the Palmyrene, contained this principle in 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred, The Attic system was 
replaced about 400 B.C, by the other system. The use of the 
letters of alphabets for the purpose of numerals was common with 
the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and other Semitic 
peoples. The Arabs continued the practice even for many centuries 
after they became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

[t was probably the Greeks who first conceived the happy idea of 
making a systematic use of the letters of the alphabet as numerals! 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea originated with a 
Sémitic people and the Grecks only borrowed it. It is known that 
the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the Phoenicians, But that 
latter did never use their alphabets with numerical significance. One 
thing is, however, true. The Greek alphabets (24 in number) were 
insufficient for a satisfactory system af alphabetic numerals, So they 
appropriated three Pheenician alphabets. it has been stated by 
——— * 

r In India the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 
~numbers as early as the seventh century n. C, But it seems that it 
never passed beyond a preliminary crude stage lor several centuries, 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is known, only 
about the fifth century A. D. and even then it was not much in vogue. 
It is also significant that while the systems of alphabetic numerals of 
all other psoples were similar, those of the Indian were on different 
plans. Cc A.Weber, History of Indian Literature, English 
translation by Mann & Zachariae, London (1878), p. 222. — 
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AL-Btrint that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews; so did 
probably the Persians and others, In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups ; the first group of nine letters 
Were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the third group were used to signify the 
hundreds, The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
as wellas the sexagesimal. In writing a compound number the larger 
‘tlement, or the element of the higher denomination was put first, 
This was-as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
‘from left: to right, as’ of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left, But in certain Greet: inscriptions of Asia Minor, the 
“smaller elements were pul first and in a few others. the arrangement 
was irregular, These facts were probably not without any significance. 

They will lend additional support to those who believe in the ultimate 

‘Semitic orign of the alphabetic system of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 

order are apt to be. looked upon by the Grecks as arranged in the 

ascending order. The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 

butalso copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight. 

The irregular arrangement probably referred to a state of transition, 

But ultimately.the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to. bring them to con- 
formity with the mode. of the other Greek system, viz. the Attic 
System. | =< 
Attention has alieady been drawn to the one great peculiarity 

of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing cut a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order, 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order, 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals jn ALBirüni's 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations. In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice, About the middle of the 8th century 
A.D, there appeared amongst the Arabs a very ingenious system of 
writing numbers with the help of nine signs and. the Zero, The 





t Fide ALBrrüni's. AZiar-ni-Bakeya (or "Vestiges of the Past”). 
‘This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachau, 
"Chronologie Orientalischer Volber von Alberuni, Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward: Sachau, The Chronology of the 
Ancient Nations, London, 1879). | — 
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Arabs called them alargam af-Ain4d (“the signs of the Hind"), The 
Syrians obtained the system a century or a little more earlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the rath 
century, And this is now the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this system are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the scripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in abad or in sexagesimal notation, This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of mu- 
merals came tothe Arabs and other Semitic peoples; from a non- 
Semitic people," x | 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two aré indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the clements are arranged in the descending 
order, The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries. It has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested. It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower. The numeral 
systems of the Koreans and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese, So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosthi and the Brahmi. The Kharosthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
than and the Northern Punjab). It disappeared in the third century AD. 
In the Kharosthi numeral system, there were separate signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred, They were written from tight to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower. But in cases of the 
hündred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral notation was 
the Brahm. It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahmi numeral system consisted of separate signs for all the 





Cf John Taylor, Eilateati, Bombay (1816), Introduction, 


p. 31 sq. 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands, These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination which the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahmi numeral system is the 
: richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols, 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as tho«e of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either, Though one or two signs of the 
— i and thousandth denomination might be suspected to have 
E» zu vented on the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
l and had not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
.. Will be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
e numerals with those Egyptian numerals Many knotty points will 
s have to be c'cared before such a hypothesis can be established. The 
Brahmi numerals, like the alphabets, were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements. There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahmi characters being written from right 
to left, But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower, 

The various systems of number notation which have been discussed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value. Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any system. [t is bound to increase 
with the demand. for representing larger numbers which again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation. But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
Cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
Society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum, But that did not prove to be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of getting out of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of sucha device, is 
evidently bound to be limited. This was improved to certain extent 

by. putting bars, dashes or other signs with the alphabets, The 







1 The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation of the Mayas of 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremely simplified the" problem 
of number symbolism, — — 
The third and the modern Hiadu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero. With the application af 
local value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. "The scale is, of course; decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are written 
from left to riglit in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before the lower. 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
appeared amongst the Syrians and the Arabs during the early centuries 
ofthe christian era; From there it went into Northern Africa and 
Europe. And this system has now been adopted by all the civilised 
peoples of the world. "un 
The orizin of this system of numeral notation is still shrouded in 
mystery. As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 
differing very widely in form, are believed to have been derived from 
the Brahmt- alphabets, it is highly probable that the modern Hindu 
numerals also grew out of the old Brahmt numerals, Only three new 
signs were introduced into the old system: two of which helped to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 
all, helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying in the fact 
‘that the difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from the 
various other ancient numeral systems is least in the case of the 
Brahmi, From the mere fact that the notational pla¢es increase’ from 
right to left—it has heen already stated in the beginning —Kaye 
conjectures that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 
Hindu origin, but of Semitie origin ^ Such a conjecture is ui 
doubtedly wrong. Because fora people with left to right script, such 
an order of the notational places is a natural concomitant of the custom 
of writing the higher elements before. From what has been stated 
above, it will be abundantly clear tüat this custom i$ universal Kaye 
may think the present order “inconvenient and clumsy”, But the 
world is known to be following it from time immemorial, even when 
the place value system of decimal notation was mot invented, For 
peoples with right to left scripts, the order suggested by Kaye, that 
is the reverse order, would have been natural, But those peoples, 
while adopting the modern place. value system, did not change the 


order of the notational places they found amongst the people from 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough, 
to write numbers according to the new system from left to right, 
contrary to the nature of their scripts and also to the direction of writ- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them from before, èg, the adjad and the sexagesimal notation, It 


is interesting to note in this connection that the same normal 
mode of writing numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 
America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota- 

1 the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, except 


) One step and they had a symbol for the Zero. Again, the 
present mode of writing numerals follows most closely the mode of 
expressing numbers by writing out the names in full which is current 
in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures from the remotest Vedic 
ages, From the latter, only the names of the denominations have 
been deleted, for they are sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the digit in the series. Thus it is established beyond doubt the 
present system of decimal notation cannot be suspected to be of 
non-Hindü origin simply on the score of the mode of writing numbers, 

We shall conclude the presen t paper by drawing attention to what 
the Hindu Scholiasts have said on the subject under discussion, The 
works of most of them are still in. Mss, and I have had access to a 
very few. The subject attracted the attention of some of the 
eminent scholiasts of the celebrated Hindu mathematician Bhaskara.- 
The earliest of them, as far as is known to me, to notice the subject 
was Ganeśa (c. 1545 AD.).!. It was also noticed by Krsna (c, 1575 A.D.), 
the court astronomer to the Emperor Jehangir of Delhi, and by his 
nephew Munisvara (born 1603 A.D.) and by Nrsimha (born 1568 A.D,). * 
All of them are oí the same opinion. As, of the successive denomina- 
tions tens, hundreds, thousands, ayutas, etc, each one is more respect- 
able (abhyarhita) than the preceding ones, it should be written first ; for 
it is natural to give first place to the more respected one, For a 
people with left to right script, that will be possible if the- denomina- 
tional places are arranged to increase from right to left. 
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Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in à 
[ew Yaksa images, These are all characterised by a lustrous polish 
which went out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
was still in vogue in the days of Dagaratha, the grandson of Asoka. 
and appears on the wall surface of the Gopi and the Vapya caves", - 
in the Nagarjuni Hills. There are certain fragmentary sculptures 
in Sarnath? in the Mauryan style which are without this polish. They w 
may be co-eval with the massive but unpolished ground rails of the 
Great stiipa of Sanchi, which arè on paleographic grounds? later than 
the Heliodorus column, The latter also has no polish, so that by | 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the polish had ceased to be — 
in use, 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
Delhi in the west, Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the south, 
Some of these are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
members. The capitals of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 
in situ, while those of Rampurva, Sanchi, Sankissa and Sarnath 
have been recovered more or less injured. The lion seated on its 
haunches appears on the capitals of Basarh, Rampurva and Nandan- 
garh. The Sanchi and Sarnath specimens have four semi-lions united. 
back to back. One of the Rampurva capitals has a bull and the 
Sankissa capital an elephant, both standing at full height. 

"The art, of which these sculptures are representative, sprang up under 
the shadow of the royal throne of the Mauryas. The Mauryan 
emperors had diplomatic and cultural relations with the ruling 
powers of Western Asia. Hellenistic art like Hellenistic arms was 
at this time supreme in that region. The art of the Seleucid kingdom 
of Syria, says Carotti,’ though evolving no new school “continued the 





r A.S. Rọ Cunningham, vol. I, 1862-65, pp. 48-50. 
2 A.S. I, A. Re 1914-15, pl. LXVI. t-5, 15:25. 
3 Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stüpas at Sanchi, 
Rama Prasad Chanda. p. 14. | 
4 Carotti, Ancient Art, pp. 208-10. 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance of lines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the production of fresh masterpieces,” The Tyche of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus.” 
Among the busts one of Euthydemos I, king of.Bactriana ''a strange 
type of coarse individuality,” now in the Torlonia museum, The 






. Splendid gold and silver coins of Bactra! "really belong to the 
history of Greek coinage.’ The ting 
v. thi lion found lellenistic ter, The coins 






í S similarity with some coins 
Of Seleucus. Lethaby surmi«es that "at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 309 B.C, the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with* and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia.” Von Friedrich Sarre* has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in the land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 
lished: “From the Persian plateaux,” says he, “where excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know only of very few ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date—to the Parthian period. We mean the 


` Hon fe | } Es M | e 
of Sophytes are of Greek style and have a 


from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer, ` À 
stone head of Satyr coming fromthe neighbourhood of Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not far away and not yet explored. 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist’ or an accurate imitation of the 
same,” Sarre further points out certain terrtacotta reliefs from Syria 


- 


- T Coins of India, C, J. Brown, p. 25. 

2) ]. A. S. B., 1887 §vol. LVI, Pt. I, pl. X, p.*r65. 

3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 

4 Architecture, H. U. Series, W. R. Lethaby, p. t13 ; Cotterill, 
History of Art Vol. Ī, p. 121. | "ua 

5 Die Kunst d, alten Persien, PP. 24, 25. 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rare specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenisticart, These represent an archer 
with barbaric features—possibly Scythian, a Parthian rider and a 
reiterin. 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Achaemenids 
considerably sutvived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of pottery, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the- Bhir 
mound site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India. One of these * 
has the ribs or petals which the Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns, “The: other, ñ fragment of à 
handle, has at its base "a rough relief which appears to have beer the 
familiar head of Alexander the Great wearing the lion's skin." - 

The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. "It was in Persia" says Sir John Mar- 
Shall?" that the bell-shaped capital was evolved.. It was from. 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Naksh-i-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied. It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Aéoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone—a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere.” 

It is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in» sculptures |(- 
as the Sarnath capital, “in the masterful strength of its ‘crowning: 
lions with their swelling veins and tense muscular development and ⸗ 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in “which there is-no trace: 
whatever-of the limitations of primitive art." 

All the sáme Mauryan art was not wholly borrowed and has 
certain touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could not | 5 
fail to bring out—for which the artistic genius of India may have been 
responsible. Ae LO | ) 

This creative genius, the genius that assimilated the forms and 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revéaled in many ways. 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on bell-shaped bases, 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 
The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh.i- 
Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings. The Mauryan 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
Work. These are however buried in the earth and the columns have 
an Appearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not disturb this appearance of stability. 
| The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,? “fluted 
in all instances the facades of the necropolis at Persepolis 


| stances save in 
and the single column. that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in 


‘ye ce 


the upland valley of Polvar. In the latter case the anomaly is to 


be explained by the fact that the building to which the support be- 


longed dates from a time when Persian art had not constituted itself, 
And was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own, On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and if in them the shaft is plain, it was because the vaults stood at 
` a considerable height above ground, To have made them fluted 
therefore, would have still further reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance, To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.” 
The Mauryan sculptor, then, need not have borrowed a form which 


| had been Ci by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 


discovered in a funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh.? [t is not 
improbable that some such form. supplied the “motif” of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shaft. 

"Persian capitals,” writes Liibke* “are either formed of two fore- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated with strings of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double petpendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a Strangely fantastic adoption 
Of Tonic forms.’ The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 
+ 

£ Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 207. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88, 

3 A.S. L A. R. 1908-09 pp. 123-24, pl. XL, 

4 History of Art, Ed, Bunnet, 1868, vol, I, p. 57, 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bellshaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curvation in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. Thè Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez, "the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital, Hence it is that the support presénts harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it.” 
The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 

be seen? crowning the shaft in the thirties of the Jast century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutivà and the Rumin Dei pillars. both in the Terai? Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital. In 
other columns so far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings—decorated with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mouldings occur 
below the Nandangarh capital and below Cunningham’s drawings of 
the Sankissa one.* In the other capitals, the mouldings are plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which in 
its tapering fotm has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 


1 - History of Art in Persia, pp. 9092. - , 

; Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol. 1, p. 57. is. 4 & 5. 

3 Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P. C. Mukherjee, pp. 31,32, 34 
pl. XVI, fig. 3. — -~p 
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shafts. and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 

- exuberance. 
| J ionian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable in Persian 
Sculptures from the fifth century onwards. The improved style of 
the figure sculptures that-decorate the basement of the palace of 
| Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, “betrays the collaboration of lonian 
and possibly Greek artists,” says Carotti, “especially in the modelling 
and in the drapery.” The same is true of the friezes from the 






ce of Darius and the Apadana of Artaxerxes Il Mnemon at 
J "The. delicately carved lions and rosettes" which ornament 


"the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs” of a rock- 
E hewn tomb of P lis, presumably that of Artaxerxes H, suggest, 


‘Persian art” Grecian inñuence is clearly perceptible? in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about 409 B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the region whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering th= time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt, “The genius of Greece, writes Elie Faure, commenting 
on the above relief, "which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking. 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic in style" In style, in attention to details of form as swelling 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath Capital resemble 
the lions of Susa. They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. [n fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
—  Fecognizing in this “the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 
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consciously and of set purpose to bring the lions into harmony with 
the architectural character of the monument.”* 

The abacus of the Sarnath capital has, among other elements of 
decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from 
the background, yet not sharply defined against it like the reliefs 
of Bharhut. In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the 
Amazons,? a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design, 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers." Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleucids.“ , 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior in 
execution, l 

[t is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only 
the horse appears in. violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking. 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention. 

The male statues, the yaksas, unlike the lion sculptures are non- 
There is the smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
t indicating that they belong to the same school. 
A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art, Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the Ionian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
of Persepolis and Susa, had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
in exquisitely soft drapery,* "which brings out every shade of the 


outline," 

The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body, Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the Kushano- 


muscular. 
below the elbows, jus 





1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 621. 

@) Ancient Art, Carotti, p. 218, fig. 298. 

3 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 497, fig. 195. 
4 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 453. pl. 1, figs. 1 & 2. 

5 History of Artin Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 427-439- 
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Hellenistic art of Gandhara is lacking in them. The surface of the 

nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 

M variatious of plane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms, 
E. the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
< must be regarded as Indian traits, If the folds of the drapery happen 


T to be derived from the Perso-Ionic form, their adaptation, like the 
ES adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura,is complete, 
| * ~ Bell capitals of Mauryan columns 

— —. À bell shaped base from Susa is seen in fig. 1. Its surface decora- 
. tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 
> borders, The interstices at the bottom are filled up by short mould- 
7 ings like the pointed ends of leaves. The upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals. It is of gently curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A “salient” torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, “of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,” is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrow borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate that the latter 


was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Gandhara, but is peculiar 


to the region of its Provenance—chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Basarh and the Lauria 
Nandangarh capitals, 

* _ The capital of the Basarh column has its bell decorated with 
the same typs of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 


relatively to the ridge in the middle, The spaces between the ends 






capitals of the same order, Below the petals are ret reating mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian. torus—an admirable ornament in its “group 
of twisted lines” Both designs are Western Asiatic, The abacus | 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It is in fact the pedestal 
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of the sculpture above rather than the abacus of the circular bell 
capital, being of a form not suited to the latter, The lion which 
, is seated on its haunches—a type known in Western Asia—is regarde 
as an inferior work of art. The bell, which is of fluent outline, 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base, 
The upper part is not fully accentuated in its outward bulge, This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals. A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped. 
off immediately below the capital, The lion on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Basarh capital broader than 
it is high, It has the same mouldings below and above it, The abacus 
which is decorated with a row of geese evidently pecking at food—all. 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft, The lion above it. fs in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Basarh capital, Its workmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the strenuousity of the | 
muscles rather extravagant, The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the 
rump of the animal and part of its hind-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner, The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Basarh capital, 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abruptand the single 
moulding intermediate between the two does not suffice to soften 
down the effect, 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- * 
ham, “low, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangarh Lauría, tothe north 
of Bettiah." His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck, The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles ^ 
and Aévattha leaves etc. with a band of bead and reel at its lower 
edge, The elephant above is vigorous in execution. The trunk and the - 
tail are missing. The former may have been wound up into a knot 


* 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscription, 
The body is treated in soft outlines, Details as the veins of the ear 
flap, the folds of the neck, the toes and the charming creases above 
the fect have engaged attention. The flesh is spongy in feeling and 
its transitions are subtle, 

The stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has not 


“Sary material is inthis case carved into the semblanse ma nog n 


in their shadows relieve the Plain surface of the elephant’s body, 

‘The bell is steep in outline and the curve of the convex portion 
is somewhat accentuated. The lower or concave portion is not however 
well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition from 
the bell to the abacus is abrupt as in the Nandangarh capital, 


mouldings below it are however plain, unlike the Basarh, Nandangarh 
and Sankissa capitals, The foncave or lower portion of the bell is 


greater consideration for line. The abacus is decorated with rosettes = 


and honeysuckles, ete. The humped bull, which has lost its horns, 
right ear and dewlap, is Stationary and of vigorous: limbs and out- 
line, Details are not wanting and the skin has a firm look. The 
head is not as distinct from the massive neck as it should be and is held 
in àn unnatural manner, In executing the head and the neck the 
sculptor has shown his bold workmanship but betrayed his ignorance 
of the forms. 


shape of the original in the restoration. The breadth is mot promi- 
nent, and the height has increased, It is no longer the same heavy 
and massive drum as at Basarh and Rampurva and the Change from 
Susa can be noticed at a glance, 

The lower would seem to have been plain. The tran- 


sition from the bell to the abacus is smoothed over by the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs separated one from the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads,"' 

Crowning the abacus isa group of four semi-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with «schematic curls, The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital,* showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions. Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the lions is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus’ preserves a tradition that “the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers,” The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist. 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital. The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular skyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole ki n 
the bell which is light in feeling and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary,—maintained right up to the top of the crowning lions, 1t 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms. The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 


its own spirals. 


t Sanchi Museum Cat., p. 19. 
2 History of Art in Persia, o fig. 43. p, 112. 


3 Ibid, p. 113. £ 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 
one. The lower mouldings are plain, The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion ta 
the height. The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being 1' !4" high, the total height being 7ft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points, The: manes of the lions are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic, 

‘The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle. In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the high abacus, the 
Claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems ta 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
| this rythm of line, he has Jost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus. is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
not harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to. crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 


v — The lion capital of Rampurva (fig. 4) is one of the finest products 


of Mauryan art. Its bell is of greater breadth than height, but this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
Within the abacus, At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the abacus directly along the rounded rump, The 
bell is elegant with the curves of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, a real beauty and in fact seems, as -it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus, 

The manes of the lion ate in schematic curls which lead the eye 
along pleasant zig-zags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it, The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly, 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
seem to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression, The capitals of the Rumin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which are clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa Base. The Basarh capital with 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abacus—a form 
ill suited to the circular bell—and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high, 
Its outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition. between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(bull) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal abave, in spite of its round form. The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with. 
the Sanchi; Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- 
ed than at Sanchi and thep lain torus has taken the place of the 
cable necking. 
not be much removed from each other because of the agreement of 
the mouldings, That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning 
figure within the abacus. 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized—not 


improbably—as the impress of the Indian genius on Mauryan 


art. 
L. H, Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1927 15 


The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva may | 
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The human figure in Mauryan ari 


The human figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures, Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish, Two are inscribed, but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars, Patna and Sarnath 
are the two localities which have yielded human sculptures. 


othe hans — from Sarnath is remarkable for its 





massiveness, its bo execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head, ‘The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of a pattern common in Suüga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design. Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck, The eyebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open, The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head. is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is scarcely differentiated 
gives an impression of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude; so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the shape of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Rampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
lacking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 


— The Sarnath head would be another example of this, 


A Patna statue—the one with its . head intact—reveals in places 


— Particularly the face—a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left. There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
Which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
to the side. The right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place, 

The upper body is nude except for the “uttariya” or upper scarf 
Which lies across the chest and comes down to the feet from behind 
the left shoulder, It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip, The lower garment is made 1 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It is draped round the body and x 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 
ment is the absence of the "kaccha" or the end of the scarf tucked up 
at the back. The folds which are somewhat ornamental are represent- š 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders, But | 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is s 
sübsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs x 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified, 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
ofits ends hanging in a knot behind the shoulders. The left hand ~“ 
has a spiral armlet. There is a pendant on the (left car. The — 





coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and =~ 
indicated at the back by the simplest bair lines- The mode of re 2 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna. — ` — 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the > 
figure a distinguished look. The artist has represented an obese + 3 
type, its power being simply of mass in bold execution and a dignified : 5 
attitude. » 


The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away—all the same 
it is very crudely conceived, The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and is absurdly perched ~~ 
on the shoulder. * 

The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfully” 
harmonized, The transition between the profile and the back is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off, The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 

Z Another statue (from is seen in fig. 5. Its head 
and forearms are missing, but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact, A chamay rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped in the hand. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in modelling. A massive garland lies on the chest. 
The right leg is slightly advanced but this can be discerned only 
in the back view. The feet are clumsily modelled. 
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The arrangement of drapery is the same as in the other statue. 
It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not ofa 
> decorative -character as. ini Gandhara, Accordingly, we do not have 
the gracefully sweeping scari, the charming frills, the folds which 
can be elegant sometimes—and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 
At falls to the ground heavily, revealing the feet at the 
front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the : 


| —. The Pirkham statue is another sculpture. that is dated by 
- Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period. The great divergence < 
between this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by ‘attri- 
[^ buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 
— the other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist, The figure ~~ 
x is perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg. The left 
kuee is raised forward though the foot rests level on the pedestal, 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful, 
There are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down ta š 
the shoulders, Below the neck isa torque and. necklace, the fringed | 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 
The upper garment js tied like a band below the chest with its 
end hanging on the left side, The lower scarf is made fast by a 
sash, the ends of which appear between the legs, 
The lower garment has its train hanging at the back without the 
Pacha as in the Patna Statues. At the front, it is drawn upwards, 
Between the legs are the lappets characteristic of the drapery oí 
Suñga figures, Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh— 
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are indicated by the barest scratch marks, ` 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the | 
form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature. 
In the frontal aspect the drapery js pressed deeply against the limbs 


fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian sculpture. 
The male organ is not indicated, This again reminds us of the figures 


t C.H.L, Vol. 1, p. 622. 
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on the Bharhut rails, The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues, The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face, The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder, The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statues, 
while the spinal channel is deeper. The hips are flat nnd sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Bhiksu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kaniska, in this respect, The 
lower garment completely hides the back view of the forms, The 
transition from one aspect to another is more sharp than in the 
Patna statues, | 

Thus the abdomen,the neck and the head of this figure sre primitive 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at plurifaciality recall the 
| conventions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ, the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the legs are akin to 
Suüga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction although the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art. For, in Sutiga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back is 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Suüga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Suiga art—the spon- 
taneous art of the people —was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunjin Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5 224° 
high and stands on a pedestal 1615" x 1' 8^ sq. Its attitude is simple 
and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the creeper like movement 
characteristic of the mediaval female figure, In the back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted, This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front, This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts, This is enjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has subjected to it the whole body from the 
hips upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 
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2^ body is bent upwards at the elbow and holds the chaury resting on 
- - the shoulder. The left hand is missing and probably came down in a 
graceful curve on the hip, 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
‘the taste of feminine India to this day, There are huge anklets 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm. A afc 
surrounds the hips, A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a doublestranded one hangs gracefully—“pendulously,” between 
the breasts; -Massive -Pendents—of a patterm which. Heharec 
fashion has mot still discarded—decorate the earlobes, “The head 





= 
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i itself,” writes Dr. Spooner, “is wreathed with ropes of beads or 
2 pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
e -disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 

backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind." 

The lower garment is Wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues, “The drapery clings close to the figure, but 
Teveals more of the forms in the front than in the back, The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the fefies, [n this respect the figure con- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in. Orisea ancl 
the Kusan figures of Mathura! The sitaria is confined to the back, 
with its rightend falling to the ground, obviously because the sculptor 
intended to show off the frontal aspect, 

The lower part of the figure is stiffand archaic in the front view, 
The torso fapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips. The relieving feature of the statue is its upper half, The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptor 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
Weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful. ¿In all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism Which adds to the gracefulness of the figure, 
The channelling of the spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
him at his best. The transition from one aspect to another is not abrupt 


i 
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but rounded off, The features have the sponginess of flesh and are soft 
in contour, 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile, with 
flanking ears with their lobes distended by the pendants, full checks 
narrow forehead and small mouth. The tip of the nose is damaged, 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and are some- 
what arched, The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eyed and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness, 

The female sculpture. of Besnagar has been attributed by 
the late Dr, Vincent Smith to the reign of Ašoka, “on account 
of the style and costume! — It is however totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in the attempt at plurifaciality and . 
perpendicular attitude. — 

The figure is 6' 7" high and. stands on an oblong pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front. There is no attempt at. 
advancing the right leg. 

There are pendants on the ears ard massive necklaces which 
disfigure the chest. On the hips are the usual añay, The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in execution and comes down below the knees. 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues, There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
the Didargunj image, The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Suhga influences having been at work and there is slight 


attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The . 


veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails, Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the same bold execution of the back has been shirked by 
means of the massive coiffre, The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated, 
In the waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. “Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity than in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line near the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 


1 History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 62. 
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the calves of the legs and because the [eet are planted in a more 
natural attitude, The transition from the back to the sides is left 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 
period of transition between the Mauryan and the Sufga art as the 
statue of Párkham, 

. Our knowledge of Mauryan human sculpture, therefore would be 
limited to the Sarnath head and the three Patna statues. Sarnath 
has yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished—showing 
crudeness of neck and wide open eyes—of a different type from the 
heads of the two Patna sculptures, The lower strata of Sarnath 
remain to be explored over a considerable area and will no doubt 
yield very interesting remains, in view of fact that the Sarnath 
sculptures differ in respect of form from the Patna statuary. 


Another massive head, also unpolished has been discovered - 


among the remains of the Persepolitan hall at Kumrahr (Site No. I), 
which has a narrow forehead framed by rude curls, slanting eye- 
brows of the type of the male statue of Patna, though bolder in execu- 
tion, open eyes with long and narrow slits as the Didargunj 
image and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 
of them, Evidently the head is late Mauryan. 

The discovery of these three Patna sculptures was purely acci- 
dental and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to light many 
more. In the present state of our knowledge, the following may be 
regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. 

I. Peculiarities of form :—Misformed neck. Concentration of 
attention to the upper half of the figure, the lower half remaing stiff, 
Fleshy face, Eyes wide open with long and narrow slits, without 
pupils. Hollows rou nd the eyes and mouth. Drapery falling to the 
ground at the back, rendered in folds with broad band in the middle 
with two narrow borders. 

2, Peculiarities of pose :—Simple perpendicular attitude, Right leg 
slightly put forward—perceptible only from the back. 

3. Plurifaciality which is more or less crude owing to the sharp 
ness of transition from one aspect to another. Conformity wanting 
between the different aspects. 

4. A feeling of power and repose, 


ACHYUTA KUMAR MITRA 


Samsara or 
Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 


That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known as Samsara (together- 
wandering). Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 


and the most misleading as regards the meaning, is “M 5” 


which in reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 


precise, an immortal soul, The Veddntists will perhaps readily agree 


with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanigads, 
which say “just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence.” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
going, no doer but a mere doing, Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions, pm un 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara or, to put it in 
other words, what is the primal origin of life ? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. (The expected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. 

The Indian Hsis who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary "self," and have concluded that life has for its origin 
the mystical Paramütman. 

Christianity also professes to give an explanation. Citing the 
analogy of the clock, it attempts to trace everything to the fiat of an 
Almighty God. With dae deference to the teachings of Chri:t, suffice 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that "the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd." 

Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on common sense, modern science steps in and 
— accurate investigations 
ni d a 






history. Nevertheless we gladly — aer iiao oaiit she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege if one 


has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to 


people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says “without beginning and 
end is Samsira. A beginning of beiags, encompassed by nescience, who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be perceived." It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after trath and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an identity, it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. Life, strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
à beginningless past, Whether you are descended from an arborea! 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on’ that con- 
cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this lifestream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intended 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. “The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would undergo on its own account but because neces- 


ay compels,” 


, im the search after the cause of birth and death 
Buddhism takes for its starting point the deing as Jie is, here and. now, 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence, From the 
Buddhist point of view all men and animals are composed of inter- 
related mind and matter (Nama and Ripa), which constantly change 
with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same, -Though all are identical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter, yet they are all so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. a 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornment, 
No doubt they are partly instrumental; but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals, Otherwise we fail to understand why twins often physically 
alike, sharing equal privileges. of up-bringing, are often temperament- 
ally, irtellectually, and. morally totally different. Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, to the ícetus in the womb to see where lies the 
cause, we discovered two other common factors the sperm-cell and 
the ovum-cell. Now a question might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foetus. We must * 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot coni- 
prehend why precisely “he” should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other, Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriation of cell-matter to the existence of a third element, "By 
the conjunction of three things, O'Bhikkus," runs a passage in the 
Mahatapha Sankhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima Nikaya, - 
"does the formation of a germ of life come about, If mother and = 
father Come together, but it is not the mother’s proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted, If mother and father come together, and it 
is the mother's proper period, and the ‘exciting impulse’ also presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted." This newly discovered 
clement is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed Patisandhi-vififana 
(linking-consciousness), — 

We have now found out the first term of life's progression, but 
our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further and deter- 
mine the cause of this ‘exciting impulse.’ The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal sense, so as to penetrate into realms beyond 
_ the reach of normal sense, comprehended also the root of this third 1 
element, He tells that the coming-into-being of the linking cons 3 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away is 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma. One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by ati experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us that this idea of past 
birth and Kamma alone can explain the degre of differences that 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the vast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout the world, 
and so forth, 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccant), allured to lile by the wholly 
illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kammzenergy that materialises in 
multifarious phenomena, Unknowningness (Avijjij) is therefore the 
cause of birth and death; and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijj is consequently their cessation. The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Paticcasamuppada, The 
Patthana succinctly expresses the same in the following words. In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (Sañ- 
khara) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetand), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Patisandhi-vitinaga), Mind and Matter (Nama, Ripa), 
Six Senses, (Salayatana), Contact (Phassa), and Sensation (Vedana), 

The first set of five causes produces the second set. of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad imfimilum, The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if f the life flux is encompassed &y. nencence, — But. when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 
Dhátu, so to say, then the end of process or Samsara comes 
ps3 

_ Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 


formulas of hough and dealing with the not less interesting problem 


— 
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of life's last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes :— 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janaka-Kamma) 
that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya) The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at thé point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 


is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 


corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age, 
(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya) What are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Ruddhism and to each plane is assigned a definite age 
limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum age limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rematerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. 

(3) The combination of both Kamma and Áyu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka) 
that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term. A more powerful opposing force can check the flying 


arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 


powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought-moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma. The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. e 

The first three types of death are collectively called Kala-marana 
(timely death), and the last is known as akila-marana (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner, Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz:—Egg-born crea- 
tures (andaja), womb-born creatures (jalabuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(samsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapátika). 
This broad classification embraces the entire range of beingsthat possess 
life, 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 

"The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother's womb. 

Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
mosquitoes, are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth: are generally invisible ta "== 

gapa They are said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 

«teen year of age appearing suddenly, independently of parent. 

€ xe they do not pass through the ad which pe 
— a tts memories of the past, they are capable c 
vecollecting their past births. ‘Passing thence he was born as a a 

and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 
born thus,’ are passages which often recur in the Suttantas, Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the miserable ones who are sub- 
jected tó torments and suffering in the wicked. states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division, 

It must be mentione here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that Darwin's theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism, Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms, The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the coming-inte-being of the present 
is conditioned by the. passing away of the past, The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kammaorce, “Unseen it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mant- 
festation are present here showing itslf as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel’s existence, When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form,” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion or 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, “how could he have committed such an act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him. It was 
mot the least like what he appeared. to others, and probably to him- 

sel" What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 
any rate of what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or, in other words, his Kammic tendencies. 
<-> ‘Dormant | but undestroyed and with an ever-present possibility 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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viz, Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tiracchina) ghostly 
(Peta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures, however civilised we 
may be, may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
so long as we are worldlings (Puthujjana).. We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present, The present is constantly slipping into the 
itrevocable past. Now we sow the seed of the future, Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be hurled into. Now, 
even now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate 
us, What we shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment. In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 


thought, which is generally the thonght volition, or desire that was 


extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 


human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, deva 


or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. wrists 

As there is possibility for a Kammic descent so there is “also the 
possibility for the contrary—a Kammic ascent, When the animal is 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into a human birth, This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. lt depends on some ancient good 


deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long time b- 


has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea, desires or images which will cause 
a human birth. — 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well. by the d of 
heredity. A man may be like his grandfather but not like his father. 
The germs of a disease have been introduced into the organism of 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant; they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living com- 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 
would say. 

And now, to come to the most interesting and extremely subtle 
point of our subject;— 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth thought- 
moment reckoned backward from the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Ripa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment persists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 


just before it is extinguished. 


To this dying man is presented Kamma, Kamma-nimitta, or Gati- 
nimitta, By Kamma here is meant some action of his whether good 
or bad. It may be a weighty action (garuka Kamma) such as Samādhi 

onepointedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth. 


(established 
These are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 


very vividly before the mind's eye. If experience has afforded ‘nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (Asanna Kamma), It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma, such as the killing of. their fellowmen, Consequently 
their re-birth can in no way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinppa Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician, Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Katatta 
Kamma), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the re-productive which is 
about to effect in the next re-birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought “process (Citta- 
vithi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 


Tt is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 


anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies, 
Abhidhamma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 

space does not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
the sake of convenience that the dying person is to be reborn in the 
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human kingdom and that the object is some good ima. The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vithi) is as follows. 4 

His Bhavaüga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijiiana) rises and passes away, Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage—Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one—automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be, 
The Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function à registering 


or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cati-citta) 1 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life. There is 


a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions re-birth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process, 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of dccease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food 
(Cittaja and Áharaja Rüpa) are produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust. 


By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 
physic life of one's individual existence or, to express it in the words 


of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon. 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
Consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm and ovum-cell of human parents. Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka), The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavana), 

“The new being which is the present manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not the same as has not identity with the pre 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
up the being of its predecessor, And yet it is not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy, though modified 
per chance, Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca añüo)." 

‘The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening stage (antara bhava) The continuity 
of the flux at death is unbroken in point of time. The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thought-moment ie less than 
the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to ah 
other, so to say, or the dying thought-moment to the re-birth 
consciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptible death 
is visible, 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an obja- 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state? The reply is: 
selfsame object which was presented to the mind's eye immediately 
before death. 

One might further ask:—Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-thought? As Doctor Dahlke says in his 
"Buddhism and Science," this taking hold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to definite laws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone, 

Thus does this process of birth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails, 


NARADA 


Dates of Early Historical Records of Bengal 


It isa well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in regnal years of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates, In such an 
extreme dearth of chronological landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal. Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmapála's accession to the throne to be 83t A.D. (Arch. Surw. 
Rep. vol, xv, pp. 150f.) Dr. Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 AD, (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 349) and Dr, Kielhorn 
found out 1086 A.D, to be the the date of the Ámgichi plate of 


Vigrahapala (Ind. Ant, xxii, p. 108) Since the advent of Indian 


scholars in the field of archzology in Bengal, when chronological 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten- 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected, 
So much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronology of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be "quite 


useless” by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 


reasons for saying so; while Mr. R. D. Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous. A cogent apology is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology, 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical récords 
have been preserved in a work by an author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the 11th. century A.D. These will prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jimitavahana, the celebrated author of the Diyadsiga 
also wrote the Az/aviveta, in which a detailed examination of the 
Purntmüanta and Amwdsnta schemes of the lunar calendar is carried 
out with the help of a number of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and 1014 Saka (1091-93 A.D.). A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation with up-to-date 
apparatus is set forth below. 

In the year 1013 £aka: 

(r) Onthe 17th day of solar Kara, Padi 15 coincided with 
the Citra and Swati wafaafras without touching the Visakha (Kala- 
viveka, p. 64), According to our calculation, on the 17th Kartika 
(=Oct, 14, 1091 A.D.) Padi 15 began at 23:53 falas after sunrise, ended 
at 1757 palar after sunrise the next day, while Svati began at 30-3 

Ec oe apaq ended. — — sunrise the next 





— m 
"x M 3 


e bar Agrahayaya, bad m ‘coincided with-Anuridha and 


r Jypin: On the day in question (Nov. 13=16th Agrahayana) odi 


1§ ended at 43-23 falas (after mean sunrise) and Anuradha ended at 
38-14 Anas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, the first quarter of Uttara-phalgunt ended 
at 15 dandas before the ending moment of sui? 15 (Ibid., p. 46). 

Sudi 15 ended at 50:56 f. on the day. in. question: Uttara-phalguni 
began at 20-33 P. ending at 18-26 Palas the next day: the first quarter 
of it thus ended at 35-2 Palas i.e. 15-54. Palas before the ending moment 
of the Athi (diference of 54 palas only). 

In the year 1014 &aka : 

— (4). In solar Vaisákha, the latter half of. Citrà began at 13 camdas 
before the ending moment of sua? 15 (Ibid, p.46). 

On the day in question (March, 1092 A.D.) tud? 1$ ended at 15-20 
palas, Citrá ended at 32-20 Palas (beginning at 35-43 falas the previous 
day): the incident occurred, therefore, 11-19. Palas before the ending 
moment of sud? 15 (difference of 1-41 falas only). 

(5) Onthe Fisa-snnirimé day, sudí 15 began in Svatt and the 
last quarter of Visdkha began 8 gandas before the ending moment 
of the £i/Ai (Ibid., pp. 43, 46). 

The Vraa-saxierünti occurred at 28-50 Palast on the day ; sudi. 15 
ended at 35-17 palas the next day and Visakha ended at 44-47 f the 
next day (beginning at 50-40 Palas on the saméranti day); the last 
quarter of Visükha began, therefore, at 4-2 fPa/ar before the ending mo- 
ment of the 7/74; (difference of 3-58 palas only). 

(6) In solar Bhadra, &ar 14 for 2 or 3 dandas, then badi 15 and 

on the same day Aélesa for 7 dendar then Magha (Ibid, p. 21. On 
the day (Aug. 5, 1092 A.D.) adi 15 began at 1-4 f. ending the next 
morning, Adlesi ended at 16-42 f. on the same day (in the latter 


— — — 


case, the difference is 9-42 palas), 
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(7) In solar Pausa, Ardra ended at 13 dendas before sudi 15 
(Ibid., p.42). On the day sudi 15 ended at 47-14 falas while Ardra ended 


at 35-10 palas Le: 12-4 Palas before ssdi 1s (difference of 56 Palas 


only). 

(8) Insolar Mágha, sud; 15 joins half. with Pusya and half with 
Aslesi roughly (Ibid,, p. 42). 

On the day swit rg ended at 34-44 palas, beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous day, while the Pusya ended at 4-47 Palas the same day. 

(9)  Insolar Phálguna, Maghà ended at 15 dandas after the beginn- 
ing of swat 15 (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sud? 15 began at 12-51 falas and the Magha ended at 
31-22 palas ie, 18-31 f. after the beginning of- the “ith (difference of 
3-31 falas only). 

(10) Inthe end of solar Jyaigtha sway 15 began 1 or 2 dandas 
before Anuradha ended (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sudi 15 began at 4-10 falar and the Anuradha ended at 
3-54 falas i.e. just missing the “thi for 16 p. only, 

(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 
119 of the work where Jimitavihana cites the record of Andhüka 
Bhatta thatin o55 Saka (1 033 AD.) the Ywfi-samérinti (occurring, 
we find, at 12-5 falas) took place in Aad 15 (ending at 20-24 palas, as 
we find, the same day); the Dhanul-sambrint also in dadi 15 (ending at 
51-25 falas while the samérinti was at 35-51 falas); but the Pricika- 
snkrümt by the Sun's afera (whatever ihat may megan) in ssd? T. 
As a matter of fact, the samirini was at 6-26#. while- ihe sadi 
1 began at 6-39 f. ic. just 13 palas (5 minutes) after. It appears 
that Andhika Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate. results had, in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samérint to the next (ft by a supposed aficira in the Sun's 
motion. 

It should be noticed that Jimütavahana's figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbers of dandas and, ns he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by 1 or 2 daepdas either way (vide 
p.42) Considering that our calculations, given in exact palas, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above differences are quite 
negligible. Only in oné case the difference comes upto as much as 
10 dandas and our conviction is that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should be amended as safta-dasa-dapdin in place 
OL sap/a-dandám (Ibid, p. 21) It is hardly necessary to state that all 


P 
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these figures are verified according to /rwe calculations only. Jimita- 
vihana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 

we had already stated on the strength cf epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant, 1920, p. 190) viz, the Amdntfa scheme must prevail over the 
the Purniminta, the latter being current among the merchants alone 
(Kala, p. $4 His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Succession, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. Jimüta's 
appeal: to his sceptic readers can be repeated here with equal force 





a ED E eue on tont Hoc ce ORUM AN Olla 
E — WGicians" (Kü/aviveka, p.54). 


li 


The most important literary data bearing on the chronology of : 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Adbhutasagara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclopadia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
1090 Saka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding out a year under the Vediniga Jyotiga cal- 
endar is as follows: 

“The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090, divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Pari, Ida, Anu, and Idu years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.” (Adbhuta., p. 236). 

So that 1091 Saka was a Samvatsara, a fact actually found in a 
ms. of the Danasigara. The statement is an important one, as 
forming perhaps the only authentic reference in mediæval times to 
a long-lost and ancient system. According to Garga’s scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha suai 1 with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha and the moon also in Dhanistha (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago) is indispensable to start the five- 
years’ cycle of the Vedafiga Jyotisa. This is actually the case in 
the year 1091 Saka (1170 A.D.), when on January 19, there was 
Magha sudi 1, dadi 15 having ended the previous night at 57-47 palas: 
Dhanistha began at f. 47-54 the previous night and ended at 53-50 pa/as 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295° was also in the begin- 
ning of Dhanisthi. Itis apparent that in the year 1170 A.D, à 
necessary adjustment by the dropping of an adhika māsa, as explained 
by the late Mr. Pillai (Ind. Chronology, p. 4$0) took place in the 
calendar. This cycle is, however, found to be in variance with the 
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Annuary given by the same scholar (Ibid., pp. 454£) and it is our 
contention that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted. For in Feb, 2, 1897 A.D, the Sun's longitude was 291°8", 
which is not exactly in Dhanistha (2933). Quite in consonance 
with the Adbhufasigara, we can start a cycle in Feb, s, 1905 A.D. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p. 456) when there 
was Magha sudé 1 (which began at 24 dandas the previous day) 
and Dhanisthi (began at 27-40 /. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293°8° just reached Dhanistha, So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 35 years, the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb. 9, 1940 A.D. (not in 1935 A.D.). 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de; 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years (Adbinta, p, 
125) and that for calculating the Vargadhipa (Ib. p. 235). Under 
the Sapfargi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual rogo, which could easily have been selected. There 
must have been some reasons for this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year 1082, falling in the beginning of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballala, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 A.D.) In the year 1082 
Saka (= 1160 A.D.) the Saptarsis completed 61 years' stay in Vi&akha 
(Ib, p. 203). Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (ef. 
G. R. Kaye: Hindu Astronomy, p, 16)—the Saptargis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction to spend 100 years in each a 
Naksatra (Br. Samhita, XHI, 4)- This convention, as the late Dewan 
Bahadur Pillai alone has stated (ioc. cit, p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a reckoning by centuries. The Addkuta. calculates by taking the 
Bctitious “longitude of the Saptargis at the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga to be in Agvini (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 
thus in 1082 Saka (=4261 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one e 
revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 nmaksatras in 15 uA 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the 16th naksatra Visàkha, The 2 
statement is, therefore, nothing buta mention of the Kali Yuga Era 
in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of the Addéufasigara, thus figuring correctly in 
the very technique of the work in several places, has been shown by 
us to be in accord with the historical and literary references of the 
period, counting about a dozen in all (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 145 f.) i 
But Mr, R. D. Banerjee, who professes too much of the scientific J 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition ot his 
History of Bengal (vol. D, would stil stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one' among them, though they are, he 
Ë says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
= present writer has cuta most ludicrous figure in proving, what as a 
- matter of fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz, Ballala’s author- 
ship of the —— and the Dinasigara (vide History of 


lymensing -Copperplate- inscription- of Viévarapasena, son 
nana, only recently discovered and published by M. M. 
a Sástri (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, vol. Hl, p. 84) has fortu- 
* preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor. One of the grants (of Kumara Purusottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on  "chaturdast-vyápiutthana-dvadasyám" (I. 24 
reverse) ie, in a year where the Utthána-dvàdast or the Kártika 547 
12 fell on a fryahasparsa day, joining with the 14th ZA, the 13th 
= Athi being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence, 
_As a matter of fact our calculations extending over a century and a 
half (1122-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates: 






— 





(1) In 1247 A.D, (Oct. 13) the sithi in question—Kārtika sudi 12 
ended at 1-2 palas after mean sunrise and $udi 13 ended at 1-15 palas 
before the next sunrise. 


(2) In 1271 AD (Oct. 17) similarly swdi 12 ended at 3-44 Ó. 
after sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-45 2. before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
AD. the incident of a frya&asparsa is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way. This date of Visvariipa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s favourite theory—unless it is held that 


AA 





I The Saduktikarnümrta written in 1206 A.D. by the son of à 
protegó of King Laksmagasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A.D. as the frobaMe date of that king. Mr. Banerjee 
"ignores the word probable. According to him (loc. cit, p. 327) Laks- 
e tcs for 30 years from 1119 A.D. and thus flourished in the 
half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing, say, 

etg ad, we ahold te seeking for his father's period of activity 
user of the last century, rather than its first. 
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Visvariipa born, say, towards the end of his father's reign, lived for 


more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it, = 
The earlier dates, where the 13th “tht (here necessarily of less than 
60 dandas' duration), just escaped from being suppressed by a small 
margin are given below for the curious readers: 


1176 A.D.—sudi 12 for 8-43 p. and sud; 13 for 5-20 p. next day. 


a 
1177 ” " 6-40 P. "n 5-20 P. " 
1200 " " 86 p, " 3-8 p. ” " 
1209 " " 67 p. ^ C35 p. " 
1228 » $2 7-52 p. s 2-21 p. ” x 1 
1238 oo å » 6 33 p. " $38 P n 
1253 Tr 8-47 p. ” 448 p. , 
1262 » * 5-56 p. " I5 p. " 


Of the few epigraphic records that have fortunately ved 
sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chronology 

of the Pála kings are dealt with separately below, There are two morë 
remaining, of which one the Nartedvara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated Agadha éadi 14, Thursday and Pusyá of the 8th 
year ( /.4.8.B., 1914, p. 88)—Trefers to a king of unknown age and con- 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 

by a choice from among the many possible ones. The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant,, 1922). 

In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there i$ not š 
another record with such a date of marvellous accuracy, It states = 4 
that Nanyadeva “made an erection in the simAa-lagna (ie. early morn- —— 

ing) of a Saturday in (solar) Sravana, the sithé being ukla 7 and the 
Naksatra Sváti in the year 1019 Saka." On July 18, 1097A.D. (1019 Saka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar Sravaga, sadi 7 ended. 
at 32-28 falas after sunrise and Naksatra Svatt ended at 51-54 falas 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work." © 





3 
1 


1 Mr. Banerjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
‘of this record. On the contrary, he cries shame upon us for 
confessing our inability to trace the record to its original 
source, It is, nevertheless, quoted by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late Dr, Vidyabhigana (Indian Logic, p. $21) 
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Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to those scholars engaged 
[ ^im historical researches, who feel aggrieved to abandon their. former 
— wiews (op.cit,vol. L, p. 329). But he himself would not give up his 
> "old favourite theories though exploded by later researches. The whole 
h: ‘chronology of ‘the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
— edition of his work, stands upon two favourite theories of his—the date 
of Dharmapala's accession to the throne between 790 and 795 AJ 
on the one hand (loc cit, p. r8) and on the other, the origin of 
s Lakşmaņa Samvat of 1119 A.D. as marking the beginning of 








Lakgmanasena’s reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work. — 

(1) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D., 

reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years(p. 199). So the next reign of Devapala should accordingly 
start somewhere between 825 and 830 A.D. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 AD. 
but in the 2nd edition, the date of Devapila is made to begin, after a 
correction, from 820 A.D. (p. 215) ! 
- (2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
pála to-Mahipála l counts to be at least 240- years and according to 
‘Mr. Banerjee it is 250 years. Mahipála's death should accordingly 
occur in 1040 A.D. (or 1030 A.D. at the earliest). -But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025. A.D. (p. 259). e 

(3) Nayapála dies according to him in about 1045 A.D. (It. cannot 
be earlier in view of his synchronism with Atiéa who wrote to him 
from Nepal in rogt A.D.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapila counts at the least possible calcula- 
tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahtpala IH, Süra- 

 pála IL, Kumárapila and Gopála lll) to be 65 years. So that the 





E and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol. II, p. 317), None of them 
e could cite the original source, nor would Mr. Banerjee (loc. cit, p. 
336). If it is held to be a fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
fabrication in the field of Indian antiquities, with an accuracy of 
ictails impossible to work out without the help of quite modern 

tables, | * 
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Sth year of Madanapala falls in rrio AD. af the earliest, But Mr, 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than 1108 A.D., conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Madana- 
pala (pp. 312, 317) In such a state of things obtaining in Mr. ` 
Banerjee's history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation on the stibject: 

The history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Gopiila I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
Mahipala I to the final dissolution, An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached, Prof. R. C, Mazumdar has since 
published in the 4.5.8 (1921, p. 1) a valuable paper on the 
Pala chronology, It has become necessary in light of newer materials 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Prof, Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Ind, Ant., 1920, pp. 189f.). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note (LA.S.B., 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 
in which he threw doubts on Mr, R. D, Banerjee’s identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss, colophons. As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, Í have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr, Banerjee’s identifications, It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings But the learned Prof. has been, we are afraid, so 
over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Mx written 
in the 1rsth year of Gopšla at Vikramasila, (J R. A. S. toro, pp. 
Isof.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopila I, which falls much 
too early, nor to that of Gopála III, who was too short-lived, Facts 
of history will similarly decide in favour of referring the Mss. in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahtpsla I generally in preference to Mahipdla 
IL. For, it is doubtful, if Mahtpila II ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, his sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and suc- 
cessful Kafvarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as “pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayarajye" (Palas of Bengal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahtpila II's reign of oppression, which began in bad polizy 
("anitikürambhamaya") and ended in a successful A'aivar/a revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadeva, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name, It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question. 
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the decent identifications of Mr. Banerjee as far as Mss. of the reign 

L. E and Gopila are concerned. * 
n: V appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 

. "bapila, as I can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long 
x reign to Vigrahapála IHE. In the Manahali grant, Vigrahapala III, 
‘ig stated to have reigned “for a long time” (6i8aty eva cram jaganti 
-janake—verse 15). Moreover, a short reign of 12 years to Vigrahapala 
Tile — margin to be added on to the known length of 
s reign (15 year) But we must not lengthen the latter’s 
db it for the following reason. The Bangad plate 
sf Mahipala I, dated in his gth year (Ep. Ind., XIV, 328) gives the 
plowing account of its engraver at the end : — 
- posaligráma-niryáta-vibhramaditya-sünuna / 
idam &isanam utkirnam ártmahtdharasilpina // 


- ^ The Ámgichi plate of the 12th year of Vigrahapila IHE (Ib., XIV, 
293) gives again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 













posaligrima-niryáta-malidharadeva-sünuni / 
idam &isanam utktrpam sasidevena &ilpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
4 iterval of 67 (ie. 40+15+12) years. We should not therefore, 
fu increase that interval even by a single year if we can help it. 
That the rsth year of Nayapála possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
} same man Visv&ditya or Visvarüpa are dated, two in the 15th year of 
I Nayapála and one’ in the sth year of Vigrahapala III (Palas of 

Bengal, pp. 81-2). 
_ The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data: 





E t His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted. at covertly in the 
-  Manahali grant: “Sriman Mahipila iti dvittyo, dvijesamaulih Sivavad 
babhüva" This apparently means “Mahtpila he second was like 
a a doyeiamauli i. devoted to the Brahmins.” (The meaning. 

lis second Siva" given in Gaudalekhamala, p, 156, is wrong 
r The covert meaning would be something like this, 
| rough it is far-fetched: Aahipala who was dvifiya "having a match" 
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(t) The date of Vaidyadeva's grant; visuvaf sa ubrinti — 
to a Harivisara, 

(2) The date of Rámapala's demise as given in the Sehatubhodays. 

(3) The date of Mahipala I: in his 6th year, Kartika dad? 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Between 1100 and 1150 A.D. there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combining viguvat with Hari-visara 1104, 15, 19, 23 34, 38 
and 42. In 1115 on the samkranti day (March 24) there was dvüdasi 
throughout and /rayodasi for 3-15 falas only, the Hari-visara, there- 
fore, failing on the previous day, This is also the case in 1134 
(rayodasi for 37-133 P. on the samkranti day). In 1123 again on the 
saynkranti day, there was dajami for full 30-54 A. and e##adas% later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Kilaviveka 
(dagamiyuktindm nisedhavacanini, — So also in 1ro4 (daša- 


mi for 41-6 f. on the Samkranti day) A. D. (dasami for only | É 


o-38 P. ekadasr ending at 4-17 f. the next da 

The pet theory of Mr. Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmapa's accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of Madanapala's accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the 12th century A.D, at the latest, 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr. Venis is not far 
from the truth, for though his date, 1142 AD., is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon—1138 A.D.—is near 
enough, Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119 A.D, 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 A.D, had for one of his queens Kumara-— 
devi, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and Pithi. We find 
in the Rémacarita that this Devaraksita was a son-in-law of Mahana, 
who quelled his hostility towards Rámapála and he was dead when 
Rámapila was preparing against the K'azvarza rebel. For Bhimayasas 
was the then king of Magadha and Pithi It is thus clear that 
Kumüradevi was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later than the second decade of Ramapala's 
reign. With circa 1110 A.D, as the date of Rámapála's death, Kumára- 
devi becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Rámapála whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his father's reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of the 11th century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Rümapala's 
death cirea 1120 A.D. 


_ 
— 


* 
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Bhimayagas has been described in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita (2/5) as "kanyakubjarájavájini-ganthana-(? gaüjana) bhu jaüiga." 
Mr, Banerjee (vol, L, p.256) referred the incident conveyed by this epithet 
to a period before the rise of the Gahrawal dynasty under Candra- 
deva. We are inclined, however, to read in this epithet a curious 
| parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Mahana's 
victory over Devaraksita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
. . victor's — IX du m Bhimayaéa's victory possibly 
ver © dev: son Madanapāla, secured for the 
l Ei ——— (sister or niece?) 








- »nably supposed to have been active before the time of the grand- 
4 father of Devarakgita’s son-in-law. 
— Dr. Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
| ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamauli plate: viz. Kumarapàla 
was the reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the very reign of Kumarapi!a, 
to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamariipa when the former was_ still alive, 
Kumárapála, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet “sri” and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister—“dearer to him than his own life’—proclaims himself in 
such full glory as Paramaméahesvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time of Gopila Ht 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaidyadeva in Kamariipa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazumdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kumirapala. We don’t sce 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz, 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala ll. 
_ The Kamauli plate being thus referred to the year 1138 A.D. 
J “March 1135 A.D. fell in the ist yearof Vaidyadeva. Kumárapila 
‘and Gopila III died therefore sometime before that. This date is 
confirmed in our opinion by another epigraphic evidence though of 
= (OA very doubtful significance, The Manahali plate of Madanapala 
rec A land grant made in "Samvat 8 candragatya caitratarma- 
T ds unique word &armadina seems to refer to a rare com- 
i caitradine 15" simply would suffice to mean 
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a Caitra pürpima which occurs every year, In the year 1141 A.D, 
(March 24) there was a purnima coinciding with the Caitra samkranti, 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmadina) that occasioned the recital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala’s reign falls under this 
assumption early in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpretation of the 
verse in Sehkabubhedaya recording Rámapala's death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In “Sake yugmayenu-randhra- 
gate (?)” the word yugma undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
"double" and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
yamatithi better means badi 14 for on krişņa caturdaśi it was custo- i 
mary to invoke the 14 yamas (vide Kālaviveka, p. 471: also Vispu- , 
dharmottara, III, 187—yamavratavarpana—p. 389) The date thus 
recorded is Asvina masa, dedi 14, Thursday, ‘There are three possible 
dates between 1100 and 1135 A.D., when the combination took pla 





took place 
viz. Sep. 7, 1116; Sep. 23, 1120; and Sep, 20, 1123 A.D. Of these the — 
year 1120 A.D. (dadé 1 ended at 34-20 Palas on Thursday, Sep. 23=  — 4 
Asvina 27) corresponds to the Saka year 1042 ending with the number J 
2 (yugma)  Rámapila's death thus occurred in the forenoon ("sapta- 
ghafikopari" according to the Sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, 1120 A.D. 
Accordingly the unfortunate /acuma in the reading of the year in the 
verse, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: z 

For Sake yugm avenu-randhragate 

read Sake yugmaka-veda-randhra-ku-gate (1042) 

Mr. Banerjee (loc, cit, pp. XIII and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an “arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad. grin as being “based” upon it (pratisthita), We have to repeat 
what we had stated before that the verse in question was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr. Batavyala who brought it to light; 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacatita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted, though in a foot-note, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mr. Banerjee himself in both the editions. 
Kumárapála thus gets a reign of 12 years in our scheme, Mr. Banerjee 
assigns a. very short length to his reign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him in the Kamauli 
plate, = 
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Inthe 6th year of Mahipála L Kürtika Jadé 13 coincided with 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss, p. 2) The probable dates between 972 and 


997 A.D. are the following: 
Nov. 2, 986 A.D. dadé 13 ended at 59-15 palas after mean sunrise 
Nov. 18, 990 " n" 3:20 P. ip e 
Now. 14, 993 " » 39309. " " 


E We are now in favour of the latest date, 993 A-D., for the Tibetan 
x aúthoritiés arë unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 
— tothe thone jast at the time when Atiía left for Tibet in 1039 
AbD. Taranātha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
previous biographical works. The reference is probably to the coro- 
- mation. Atany rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 
pala. 
m The chronology of the later Pala kings may thus be fixed in the 
following manner: 





T M | 


Length of reign 


Mahipila I 988-1036 A.D. « 48 years 
Nayapala 1036-1050 exa 15 
Vigrahapala III — 1050-1076 T 26 
Mahipala 0 

and 1076-1075 x 3 
Sürapala I1] 
Raümapila 1078-1120 m" 42 
Kuméarapala 1120-1132 NC 13 
Gopala HI 1132-33 == t or 2 
Madanapala 1134-circ. 1153 * 20 
Govindapāla ciré. 1153-1161 se 8 


It should be noted that we have stated 116r A.D. as the date of 
the final destruction of the Pala kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D. as interpreted by us (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 15 $-6). 
For reasons stated above Mahipila I, Nayapüla, Mahipala II and 
Sürapala I1 are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries, 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 A.D. to accom- 


—— — T For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahipála II, Between 1058 and 1082 A.D, there 
are only two dates in the Amàünta scheme—Nov. 9, 1064 A.D. and 
Nov. 22, 1071 A.D: his date of accession to the throne would then 

be either 1059 or 1066 A.D, none of which are suitable. 


4 "EVE 1 


4 
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as genuine the traditional date of Sysmalavarmi's accession to the 
throne (1072 A.D. This can be well adjusted on the assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha- 
pala Ill, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sons-in-law of Karna Cedi), =t 

The death of Mahtpala I according to a tradition as recorded 
by Táranáth (Schiefner, P. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 


king Khriral Recently a writer in the Sáhitya Parigat. Patrikg (1333 


B. S. p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-ral is identical with king Lha Lhama Yeše-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re, Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-tal, on which it 
rests. For Khriral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
pacan (vide Rockhill's Life of Buddha, p. 223: Vidyabhiisana, Indian 
Logic, p. 517, referring to Csoma de Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 185). 

We are able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings in fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Gopala II is stated in the epigraphic re 
Cords to have reigned for a long time (ctrataram). This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms, colophon. À Buddhist work= : 
Vyākaraņa—was copied in the 57th year of Gopala II, whose reign 
thus becomes the Jongest of the whole dynasty. It isa pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed’ and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. H. P. Sástri, who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.13). The newly 
discovered Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year, 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 
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a4th year (Ind. Ant, 1918, p. 111). All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation, rendering untenable the date of the Kemboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D. asreferring to the reign of Vigrahapala IH, 
For the total length of years from Devapila to Gopila II comes up to 
177 (39-r3+54-+24+57) at least. This either places Dharmapila s 
death before (966— 177) 789 A.D. which is before the time oí Govinda, 
or places the accession of Vigrahapala 1l to the throne in 970 A.D, 
‘at the earliest. The date of Kamboja usurpation (966 A.D.) will then 
‘have to be referred to the reign of Gopála IL who is credited, how- 
ever, in all the epigraphic records. with na decidedly peaceful reign. 


The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as doubtful 


the stone pillar inscription of Rájyapala as deciphered by Mr. Banerjec. 
lt is not very likely that Rajyapila coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (54 years) and Gopila II (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 years In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessly placed after Samvat and is to 
go with mirga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Orlike the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapála, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Rajyapala,* 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Sirapala 1, The editor of the inscriptions, Prof Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of Sirapaila Il (/ASB., 1908, 
p. 107), Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palaeographical grounds, referred 
them to Strapala 1 (Palas of Bengal p. 57). which is much 
more likely, Sürapála 1L is not mentioned in the. Ramacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant may have 
been occasioned by a few months’ so-called reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words "ckah sahasasarathih" sufficiently bear ont. “here cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to Sürapüla I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
“Samvat 2 dvirisidha badi 11" was the reading of Prof, Chakravarti. 


r King Kásapála, the. nearest approach to the name Rajyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years only: Schief- 
ner's Taranatha, p. 214 : also p. 205 fn. referring to Lassen, IL], 730 É. 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon inscription eg. “Rija- 
ala-devarije” is like that of one of the inscriptions of Mahendrapila 
(vide Plate XXX1 in the Palas of Bengal) corrupt, 





E. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Samvat is 
most clearly 3 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word “dvih” to be a repetition in word of the figure after 


Samvat. But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 


by all scholars, The word ^dvirüsadha" is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature, There is a separate 
section named "Dvirásadha-viveka" in Jimütavahana's Kálaviveka (pp. 
169-174. The-word primarily means an adhika māsa falling in Saura 
Asidha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika misa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vaisakha to ASvina). It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha months in the years 822, 833, 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 822 and 833 are too early, placing: 
Dharmapála's death in 792 A.D. at the latest. 852, on the other hand, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapála II's accession to the throne in 987 
AD. at the earliest. ‘The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapála's death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 AD. 
and Dharmapála's accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A.D. thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind. Ant, 
1920, p. 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-paficamt combined with Satur- 
day. Cunningham (ASB., XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected. “856 A.D, as the 26th year of Dharmapala”. After him no scholar’ 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials, 
Before giving my results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of illdigested historical 
and legendary matter. is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopila I and his immediate successors. A careful 
examination of some of this matter would throw some new light on 
the early Pala chronology. Taranatha, it is true, gave a wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at: 
least—Buston—gave it and was held to be more reliable ‘by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii. Táranitha records in a true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala’s elec- 
‘tion to the throne, According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
one year after what must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one “Acarya Mimamsaka,” while according to Kse- 


mendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner : p. 204). * 


" 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya Mimiümsaka, but 
whoever it is—-either Kumárila or Prabhakara—the event evidently 
_ dates back to the early decades of the Sth century A.D, 
.— Gopila is credited with the establishment of the Odantapuri vibára 
- near Nalandá (Táranatha, p. 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
| is Samye monastery. of Tibet was erected after the model of the 
ur  vihára and the date of its erection is said to be 749 A.D. 
> Indian _ Logic, p. Adee Santaraksita, who worked in that 
(a So ah of of Gopila and died in that of 
— p.112). opala during whose reign Sinta- 
, sa: 40 years years before ; 749 A.D., must then have come to 
he throne between 690 and 710 A.D. Both Táranátha (p. 
205) and Sumpo (p. 110) state that Gopila was a contemporary of king 
Sribarsa. of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con- 
fused three kings of the same name Sriharsa :—Sriharsa of Kasmir, 
the famous Harsavardhana and Sri-Harsadeva of Kimaripa (whose 
son-in-law was reigning in 759 A.D. (Ind. Ant, IX. p. 178) The last 


















F Ë 

- of these probably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
i neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
E. to the first half of the 8th century A.D. as the probable date of Gopila. 


A mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
. also in the Jaina biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention. of king Dharmapala as a contemporary of Ya&ovarman or 

Ama, may just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the Sth century 
P A.D. as the date of Dharmspála, Accordingly we extend our calcu- 
lations (to about 755 A.D.) with the following results, referring to the 
__ Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 






Aminta scheme. 





~~ 


In 796 A.D, (Aug. 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for 57-32 palas 
— (mean) Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 ~ (Surya S,) or 
26, p. (Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday. 

... In 793 (Aug. 31) the mean n tithi ended at 19-33 f. but the true 










a Ee quA (Sarya S.) or 58-35 2. das) ^ 
— 1n 786 (Aug — for 10-0 f. and according to the Arya - 








= 
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S. true tithi for only 0-25 p. the same day, but according to the Sürya 
S. true tithi ended at sg-42 P. the previous day, which was a Friday. 
In 776 (Scp. 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 54:15 f. and the 
true tithi at 21-58 0. (Sürya S.) or 2240 f. (Àrya S.) 
In 773 (Sep. 11) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 f£. and the true | 
tithi at 10-23 £. (Sürya) or 8-25 g, (Arya). ' 
In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44-11 f. and the true tithi for 
42-11 f. (Sürya). 
In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 P. and the true tithi for 
4930 P. (Sürya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhtka misa, 


Purniminita scheme. 


— 


In 792 ^.D. (Aug. 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 51-40 f. -n 
In 785 (July 30, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 5812 p, but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. -— ` 
In 782 (Aug. 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 15-36 A. 
In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) » 7 IS- f. 
In 765 (Aug. to, Saturday) E " 49-0 f$, but the 
mean tithi ended the next day. | 
Though we have given, for the curious readers, both mean and true 
calculations (in both the Amanta and Purnimánta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amanta and the true dates alone ;for true s 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of l 
Varahamihira (6th cent. A.D.) and were certainly in vogue in the Sth 
century A.D. The tithi of the Eran Pillar Inscription of the Gupta 
period dated 484 A.D. has already been worked out similarly under 
the £rue system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 157). The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapala’s 
reign:—737, 744, 748, 751, and 764 A.D. In 737, the month is inaus- 
picous being an adhika masa: the date besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years’ reign 4 
to Dharmapila. There is nothing whatever to choose between the 
three remaining dates—744, 748, and 751 A.D. i 
The chronology of the earlier Pála kings may thus be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner— "aM 
| Length of reign 
Gopala 1 cir. 700744 A.D. 4$ years (vide Tiranatha) 
Dharmapála - 744-800 56 
Devapala 800-839 40 
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Sürapála I 839-845 7 years (vide Táranátha) 
Narayanapila 845-899" 54 
Rajyapala 899-923 24 
Gopala II 923-980 57 


. Vigrahapala [1 980-988 9 
For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Kamboja 


* usurpation of 966 AD, to the reign of Vigrahapála II and reject the 
 Bargaon Pillar sc ‘ip ion of the 24th year of Rajyapila, an alter- 
s  Rijyapala 899903 (5 years); Gopala 11 903-960 (57 years) and 
.— Wigrahapila I1 960988 (28 years). | 
"The only thing that stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Prof. Mazumdar. He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakiita inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govinda 
MI in about 808 A.D. His reason is this the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda III dated Srávana 730 Saka mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras, which is omitted in the Wani grant dated in Vaisakha, 
730 Saka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
months intervening. between the two grants, This inference is un- 
sound. The Gurjara invasion is not mentioned last of all in the 
-Radhanpur plate. The Wami grant is irregular in its date (Ind. Ant., 
XXIV; p. 11, no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
, therein is only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
in Dhruva's reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda IHI in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
very early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 













t A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above which synchro- 
nises the death of king Khri-ral with that of Mahipála I, who had 
areign of 52. years under the same tradition. King Mahipála, son 

= . «f a Vanapila (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Maha- 
"i. pala isa myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 

— — the death oí an early Pala king, with a very long reign, who can be 

| conveniently identified with Nárayagapila. The reign of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
ral r Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in 899 
| . and according to Setsen in 902 A.D. (Rockhill p. 225). We have 
taken Csoma’s date. =. 
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808 A.D. We see no reasons therefore to bring down Dharmapála further 
than 800 A.D. For Govinda HI ascended the throne in 7¢3-4 Am, 
and met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A.D. This does not also 
militate against Dharmapila's synchronism with Nagabhatta, who 
may have ascended the throne any time after 783 AD., when Vatsa- 
raja was still alive (/RAS., too9, p. 250). 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYVA 


Indian Literature Abroad 
Vill 


Danapala was a éramaua of Udyana of Northern India, He- 
arrived in China in 4. rx. 980 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai, 
Two years after his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 

title of Hsien-chiao-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai received Ming- 
Tantra Literature, chiao-ta-shih, and Dharmadeva received. Chuang-chiao-ta- 
ga A shih, The number of books translated by Dinapila was 

one hundred and eleven—mostly Dharants. These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 
literature. Since the days of Amogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a Tittle 
progress, and this literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian “Tantrik Buddhists. Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booklets ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, ¢.¢., Boddiérdara- 
rüpavimukta-Sistra (No. 1304), Mahàayana BAava-óheda-sastra. 

Three years after the death of Danapala, Dharmarakea (Fa-lu), a 
érunaga of Magadha, arrived in China. As I have already told Fa-hu 

brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmarakga applied himself to translating them till A.D. 165?, when 
pnd the Transla: ke died in his ninety-sixth year. In 10$4 he received 

from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 A.D.) the special 
title of. P'u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang-fan-ta-shih for his meritorious 
work. In rooga Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 
mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Ka£namegha-Sutra(Nanjio 
964), one of the most popular Maháysna Sütras,a shorter form of 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmaraksa. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered into Chinese 
in 20 fasciculi Tathagata-acintya-guhya-nirdesa, a Mahayana Sūtra, 
"which had been translated by another Dharmarakga (Fa-hu) in the 
W. T'sin Dynasty (265-316) in 7 fasciculi. This formed a part of 
-Ratnaküja Group of Maháyana literature, Another distinctly Tantrik 
book He-Vajra-tantra (Nanjio, 1060) which agrees with the Tibetan 
version in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese form. 

lodhisattva Dharmayaéa's Mahayana Sangita-bodhisativa-wdyasasira 





(1298) was for the first time translated by Fahu and Sürya-yašas 


in 20 fascicali. In the Ming collection. this baok is placed for the 


- first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
~ Canon during the Sung: Yuen period. At this late period a Hinayana 


work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. It was Maha- 
Maudglyayana’s Prajnaptipada-Sastra (Nanjio 1317) ; this is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvasti vida Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Ising, a Chinese éramaga, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 
| Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
Miscellaneous" acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate à 

few books from the original. . His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s commentary 
on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Sastra. Jianaért (Chu chisiang) 
and Süryayasas were. contemporaries of Fa-hu and Siryayasas 
actually worked with Fa-hu. Siryayasas himself translated two 
books of the great Aóvaghosa—one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for serving a teacher (N. 1080), another known as Dasa- 
dusla-karmamarga Sutra (N. 1379) That the Buddhist monks were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, à 
éramapa of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State-teacher of the 
Chinese Court. He is responsible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Sung and others was Bodhisattva-Jatakamala (1312). 
It was originally composed or collected by the Bodhi- 
sattva Áryasüra and commented upon by Muni Jinadeva 


dn 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 


— K í 


"for {ts defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 
‘manuscripts and has been published by Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
The Northern Sung Dynasty ended with Hui Tsang (1101-1127), 
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who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars. The Songs retired 
to the south of the Yang-tse, and Hang-chow became 
Harrenness of — their capital, During their rule (1128-1280) we do not 
— meet with. any translator either Indian or Chinese, 
Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll. The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly influenced by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma. 
The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits, Khubilai Khan, 
_ the first Mongol emperor of China; wasa man of com- 
ilai Khan pletely different temperament, and he was anxious to 
IY Mongol encourage any faith that might humanize his rude follo- 
wers, Buddhism suited them best, 
One Tibetan Lama, Pagspa (Árya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols, It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the writing was more complicated 
Tibetas = and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
had also been introduced. Pagspa in recognition of his 
service received the exalted title of “Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha” from Khubilai. He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and. 
edited a book on Hinayana Vinaya which gave brief rules forthe 
learning and practice of bhiksus. The restored title would be 
M a-sürvüstivida-mibiya-ravarjyopasampada-karwavars. —“ 
1137). 
Another book translated by. Pagspa's disciple Sekip kowi i 
Chinese Chang-su:shih-lun or the Sastra on. explaining known objects 
(Nanjio 1320), It is sometimes mentioned as a Sástra of 
Pip imn of the Hinayana, but it is distinctly-a book on Mahayana. 
This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several — 
such as Sürya-garbha-šastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthána-sütra, Abhi- 
dharma-ko&a-Sástra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists of fve chapters as. Bhojana-loka, Sattva-loka, Mirga-dharma, 
Phala«dharma, Asamskrtadharma, It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan-Chin, the Crown Prince of. the Emperor Khubilai. The 
original, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan, 
was translated into Chinese by Shado-pa, a disciple of. Pagspa, He 
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received from the Emperor great honours and the title of Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited, We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian Sramana, the second 
was from. Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official; the exact 


date and other details of these translators are unknown. Although 


the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 
former periods did, this period of £8 years of Mongol rule attracted 
the -attention of persons with areligious and literary bent, I have 
already noted somewhere that the Dhyana School of Bodhidharma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyana School 
named Siang-Mai compiled a work known as Prewawei-lun (Nanjio 
1607). It was a polemic work against the Taoist, Chu-pa 
Compilation collected In 1314-1320 A.D. some gáthás known as Guhya- 
work bv Chi ^ pada-malla-mahé-pddhiraja-sitra-gath® of 175 verses 
. (Nanjio 1384). I have already referred to Chu-pa's Cata- 
logue of the Tripitaka (Nanjio 1611). Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com- 
piled two works—one being a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
Chao, a disciple of the great Kumirajiva, and à commentary on the 
same (Nanjio 1627, 1628). P'u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled ‘A precious mirror of the Lotus school,' being a work of a priest 
of Lu-Shang in 10 fasciculi, A very important book, viz., the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent ‘priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued by T’sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya Chung-fang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 
1322 Yuen-Chia wrote a commentary. on Tsung-Mi’s 
well-known treatise ‘on the origin of Man’. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hwa-Yen or Avatawsaka School, who wrote 
his book about S41 A.D. 

Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637), The narration el 
this work begins with the first Emperor down to r333- 
1344 A.D., when the compilation was-finished,, It relates 
several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism, One Pai-chang had written a few ‘Pure 
Rules’, hing like Sanskrit Niti-books, in the T'ang Dynasty. 
Te-hwui and Tasu edited and published them, ‘Most of these rules 


Tsung-mi. 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang.' The rest of 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyána School or the T'ien- 
Tai schooL  Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the Straigama Stitra and Sukhivati-Vytha, the latter 
known as “an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pure-land.” P'u-zui, a priest of the Hwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of Buddhivatam- 
saka-sü£ra (Nanjio 1322). Phu-chao, Chi no, Chi-cho, Chu-ting all. wrote 
on the Dhyana School. This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not inactive as regards Indian books, As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured thought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentaries or expository notes on them, -Another important 
work, which has nothing to do with translation, is Sw-chwan-tang-du,in 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 3118 eminent priests of the 
Dhyàána School. A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty, 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyana School. From historian's point of view these books are very 
valuable. = 
The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature, 
—— Khubilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 
Buddhism. were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 
i to recite them on stated days, A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 1285-87, under the Imperial order of 
Khubilai, This Catalogue was compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in col- 
labóration with Indian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants. and is known 
as Chi-Yuen-lu, The number of translated books in the Tripitaka men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5586 fasciculi. These are the works made by 194 
persons under twenty-two dynasties during the period: of 1219 years’ 





i “Preparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay, subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to examine the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and Tibet. This Com. 
mittee consisted of some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turían, Uigur and Mongolia," Takakusu, J.P.T.S, 190405, 
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T (67-1285 A.D.) Besides this there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 
^ - . "works which are not purely Buddhist books but books 
The Catslocee dealing with Indian subjects. All the translations of 
2 ET : ⁄ Tripitaka and other Indian works are compared with the 
| Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteratlon and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
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b h the translations were in agreement or not and whether the book 





ranslations theuselves,. ves, From the Tibetan sources we 
information as regards this translation; *"eessduring the. reign 
rtar Emperor, Sa- Chhen, the Chinese- scriptures were com- 
| with the Tibetan collections of Kan jur and Tanjur. Such treatises 
and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated from 
— the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete. collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teaching (Kanjur) To 
the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, with Chinese 
Sa ,and works of emiment Ho-Shang (monks), comprising 153 
volumes, were added, The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. 
An analytic catalogue of all these. books are furnished. In this col- 
r lection many śāstras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 
..  €ollections" (4.5P., 1882, p. 92). 
~ _ Another catālogue compiled originally. by Wang-Ku of the Sung 
Ë Dynasty was continued by Kuang-Chu-pa in A.D. 1306 under the Yuen 
ELS (Mongol) dynasty, This Catalogue entirely depends 
orcordance. : 
E upon the previous one and adds a short account of the 
contents of each book, The Catalogue was first sent by M. P. Habace 
of Russia to S. Julien of Paris in 1848, — After a careful study, 
Julien published a *Concordance-Sinico-Sanskrita” in the Journal 
Asiatique (1849 pp. 351-446). Bunyio Nanjio, while compiling his. 
great Catalogue made use of this valuable Catalogue in which many 
Sanskrit words have been restored (JPTS., 1905, p. 81). | 
s>. _ The activities of Khubilai to enhance the cause of Buddhism was 
k. manifold. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, à cefistis was 
EX : taken,by the imperial command, of the Buddhist temples: 
f and monks in China. Of the former, the reported number- 
Was 42,318 and of the latter 213, 148, About this time, 
;Lamaism or the form of Buddhism developed in Tibet. 
2 c spread to Northern China and Lamas were- not re- 
ed a men of different sect. as it is now done, I have alseady , 
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said that Khubilai was much influenced by Tibetan culture, and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language, A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sitras and Sastras from the Tibetan and Sanskrit into 
Mongolian, was presented to Khubilai in 1294 A.D. These were cut oüt 
in blocks of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols, 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital In 1312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na-shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his youth, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-Yen-Ching, 
(Lankavafüra) a Sütra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Sütras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters, As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, we shall deal with it elsewhere. Eliot says (i, p. 274)" — It is pos- 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with Saktism 
from which the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free” He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors: 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them, Thé Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368. 
to 1644. 

Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive, Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
me DY study Laiikavatira-Siitra, Prajiiparamita-Hrdaya and 
| Vajra-cchedika, He called together the priests of the 
Dhyana School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and Yuchi wrote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 a.p, The third | emperor 
Cheng-tsu when a boy was educated by a BuddhistPriest and the 
Emperor imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies, He wrote 
ten laudatory compositions in prose and verse between. 1410 and 1415 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripitaka, On the whole Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got the imperial support. -It was 
only. from time to time that it suffered persecution, The reign of Wu- 
tsung. (1506-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism,’ The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and knew Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Grammer, Lexicon were written in Chinese, 
for the benefit of scholars. Daring the Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed in China, still Yun-lo founded in 1407 a school of language 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, iit, p, 278). 
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During the Ming Dynasty the thirteenth Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 A.D. in 3 fasciculi, It was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 

eee Col — and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 
š the seventeenth century, Afterwards it was republished 

in Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D, There were two distinct 
‘collections in China—Northern and Southern, The Emperor T'aitsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
anking ; and the Emperor T'aitsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 


à good edition to be published in Peking. 
~ The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss. from 67 A.D. to 972 
AD. for about goo years, when they were first printed, Beal in his 
Caiena to Buddhist Literature in China says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war, It is said that during the 
sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had Leen produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished, 

Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in 1910, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795, But the 
Classification — most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
hence collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
— been edited by B, Nanjio in 1883, It enumerates 1662 
works, classified into four divisions: (1)Sitra, (2)Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous. The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works, The first division called Ching or Sütras 
ampunts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: (a) Mahayana Siitras 541 books 
(^) Hináyana Sütras 240, (c) Mahayana and Hinayana Sitras, 300 in 

number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty, 
The Chinese Tripitaka isa literary and bibliographical collection 
father than an ecclesiastical canon, It consists of translations ‘of 
indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authority. Among these the Mahayana Siitras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists, It is divided into seven 
classes—(1) Prajüapüramita, (2) Ratnaküta, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Avataipsaka, (5) Parinirvana, (6) Sütras in more than one translation 
but not falling into any of the above five classes, (7) other Sütras 
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The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into Mahayana and Hinayana- texts, 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc, (1) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, (2) Vinaya 
of the Müla-Sarvastivàdins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma: 
gupta School, (4) Vinaya of the Mahtéasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon. (5) Mahasaighika Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into Mahüyina and Hina. 
yana. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asatga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yogācāra and Madhyamaka. The Hinayána Abhidharma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka. 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from. Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese. The latter consist of about 200 works, historical, critical, 
controversial, homiletic written by 102 writers. ge 
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Cosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 


From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made'to fathom the mysteries of creation and. to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
enterprise they encountered two distinct problems, One was ‘concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff ; the other with the opera 
tion to which it had been subjected, Modern theorists have made it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in it, the transformations and progressive re- 
distributions of energy attending it, But early thinkers till the time of 
Descartes tried to solve this question by assuming an appropriate 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water, Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
Origin is also found in the Rg-veda, where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water 
abounded in the whole creation, The Manu Samhit& also asserts that 


t Rg-veda, X, 129. 
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the creator at first created water and then firg and life. The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Modern Nebular Theory of Kant 
.and Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebula are no better than vapour. 
_ Hindu astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmographi- 
—  .€3l theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, its magnitude 
divisions, the situation of the seven Patala Bhumis or imaginary 
er regions of the earth, the sun's revolutions the causes of day 
night of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitrs, the order of the 
S añe planets, the position of their orbits with respect to cach 
5 ver in the Universe,? Next they speak of imperceptible agencies of 
creation, almost the same metaphysical theories as may be found in 
" dla Vedas, the Puranas and other mythological works. 

It is said, "At first only darkness prevailed; in that darkness 
 Vásudeva (in whom the whole Universe lay latent), the Supreme 
Being whose manifestation is everything that exists, who is 
transcendental, without attributes, and tranquil, who is beyond 
the twenty-five primordial matters and inexhaustible, who pervades 
all places within and without, who is the contracting power 
(lit, he who contracts) first created water at the beginning and threw 
his own power (of contraction) in it. That water with the power 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg. The sides of the ege were 
even then enveloped in darkness. Out of that egg evolved Aniruddha 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sanatana (who is everlasting), Hence 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas ; as he was the first to 
evolve out he was called Aditya and for the creation of the 
Universe he is called Sürya (the Sun)  Sürya (the Sun) whose 
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E. another name is Savità, who dispels darkness and who is the 

| cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beings, is always 
x moving and brings to light the different worlds....... From this 
dp 


originated the moon, the five planets, stars, the earth and other worlds. 
vc Brahman, the creator, exists within that egg and hence that egg 
— . 4s called Brahmanda (the Universe), In the hollow of that egg is situa- 
* = ted this world consisting of Bhü, Bhuvas etc. and not outside that 
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egg. Itis round ( stesmafir ), as if two. cauldrons are joined together 
with faces in contact"! 

Though the above theories seem to be more or less metaphysical, 
yet they can be given a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 
WV was first created. or was at first in existence. wu is generally 
translated as water but it also means watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word wq also indicates ether and. hence it means 
ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebulæ Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebula all around. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( gww' ) egg.. Utpalabhatta 
meant by this word "luminous"? In the Mant Samhita in connection 
with the theory of creation of the Universe, Kullukabbatta, the 
commentator, has clearly said that-it was not golden but brilliant like 
gold ( wfaqedtawnq ), The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 
is not exactly round, By the force of contraction, stars, planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the egg 
in a state of constant rotation. That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation, 

The explanation given above’ is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation. Then what is the difference between 
‘the above theory stated in the Sürya Siddhanta and the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmánda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth ; withinit all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre? The 
carth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space.* | 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their: earlier 





I Sürya Siddáhnta chap, XIT, r2 to 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Saphita—The chapter on Upanayana ( Saaz ), comment 
on verse 6, I i 

3 Sürya Siddhánta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 31.- 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap, I, verse 2, 
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mythological significance and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination. 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahmanda, to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 
moon's revolutions (§7,753,336000) in a Kalpa by the circumference 

| of the moon's orbit. Bhàáskara says, “Some astronomers assert that 
L the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
148712069200000000 yojanas. But those by whom the astronomical 
science ‘was thoroughly understood say that it isthe length of the 
‘Circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispeiling rays of 
the sun extend. In my opinion every planet coversso much distance 
án yojanas in one kalpa; Hence it is called Vyomakakshá ( twee )". 
- -Varáhamihira has given further details of the constitution of the 
Universe in his Paficha Siddhantika : 

“The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
in space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns; 
groves, rivers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is Sumeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras, 
Straight above Meru in space one pole is seen ; the other pole 
is seen below, placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
of the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

.. Beneath the equinoctial circle is Laükà ; there the sphere is right. 
y and night there are always of the same length, viz, 30 nadikas. E 

Of the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half is 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon's own shadow, as is the case with a jar standing in the sunlight, 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consists of 
water, destroy the darkness of the night, just as the rays of the sun 
falling on the surface of a mirror destroy the darkness inside a house. 

Above the moon there are Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn (in succession), and then the stars. All planets move to- 
wards the east with the same velocity, each in its own orbit. The 
planets arranged in the ascending order upwards from the moon are 

the Lords of the months (in succession) ; in. their descending order 
. downwards from Saturn, they are the Lords of the hours ; if we take 
š each fifth member of the ascending series we have the Lords of the 
, days. The Lords of the year have been explained before.” 
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1 Paca Siddhántik, Chapter X111. 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers, However crude might these theories have been, they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


Kumarila and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most promirent in the history of Indian culture. 
But it is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason. The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author, The commentaries, too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for, They mention only occasionally names of philosophers. who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations, Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages © 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure, We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books, This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to us, 
Fortunately for us, some of the texts that have been lost in Sans- 
krit have been preserved in Tibetan- and Chinese translations, The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts.that exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese. — ' 

As an illustration we may now refer to the S/obavür/iéa of 
Kumárila and its Trka, the Nygyaratnalara of Parthasirathimisra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Pramünasamuceaya 
of Diünaga now available only in Tibetan translations, The name 
of Diünaga is well-known to the readers of the Nyüyavartiba of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vácaspatimi&ra, The pages of 
the Nyayaratnikara (Chaukhamba Skt. Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhiksu,' There are also direct references to 
Diünaga.* Kumiürila himself once refers to him as Nyayavid.* 


A comparative study of these passages with those of Praminasa- 
wminecaya would convince the reader that Kumārila hurls his 
vehement attacks here against the views of Diiinaga; and the 
terms Bhikgu, Bhavadvyaddha, and Bhavadiya* occurring in the 
ANyüyaratmkara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
me ,Diünaga. This is made still more explicit in the chapter 











Nyüyaratnikara. 


d (1) wf ram w Gritar ú san, 
aan fe fray aa o q1qqañ t 


“4 4- 36 ; p. 144. 


(2) araen E e 


; P. 146. 
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(3. ferus y os faf fem: 
wafafrrsise’ anata a gaat | 
b 4.52; p rso. 


k 0) man mifer mi fraa I 


— it — as if Kumarila had by his side 
n m. RU EC that chapter of his 


Praminatamuccaya.* 
gal te yod pas med bsal na | 
sbyor las de ni rtogs par hgyur | 
yan dag sbyor ba fies par ni | 
yod ñid la ni bstan pa yin i 
1; 37** —38**. 7 
bar dan beas pa hdzin pa dav | | 
Ses pa lhag pahaü thob mi hgyur 1 
179307. 4 
skyes bu rnam par hgyur nas blo | 
gal te bskyed na mi rtag hgyur it 
ci stè bdag Ia hgyur med na | 
de la tshad ma hthad ma yin jj 
1; 48, 
rtog pahaü rai rig iid du hdod | 
don la ma yin der rtog phyir |) 
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KUMARILA 


Ri aaa ee Sa feds a | 
ansaa wre fier ofa mina Ui 
4. 156 p. 183. 


gemitu ws Swarersginfed : | 
S. 154; P. 254. 


qasiga g Seer aA | 
5, 146 5 p. 222-53 


amtaa Ae ana w fa | 


famia a A w Sud i 
5.27, 187 5 Pp. 277, 331. 


qe ume | 
$..52 4 p, 361. 
fanfara om | 
5. 40 ; p. 488. 


ST, 114 ip. 596. 


wr SISTER d 
5. Tr20 , D» 598. 


mais $a vie: 
aay fram: | 
mura sfq wara; 
wr šf feqifceq i 
5. 128, T31 ; pp. 500-6or. 


AND DISNAGA Gos 


Ecig min gzugs sogs geig tu gyur | 
mthoü na dbaü po las di min | 
dbaü gz'an don med hgyur phyir 
ro | 
rai yul tha dad kyaü hdzin nus |l 
1 3 255-20a. 
mi mthun phyogs la legs bslabs 
pas | 
dpe de ñid du brjod pa yin | 
II ; 108**, 
gran gyi don gyi rjes dpag ni | 
ran gis mtliot don gsal byed yin | 
III; 98**. 
&es pa gz'an gyis fiams myon na | 
thug med la hati dran pa ste | 
yul gz'an dag la hpho ba na | 
med bgyur de yan hdod phyir ro Il 
41: 13, 
hbras bu súñar bz'in hdi gñis kyi| 
I] ; 49*. 
tshul esum rtags las don mthon 
pako | 
II H 49, 


rigs sgra khyad par rams la min | 
mthah yas"phyir dat bkhrul pahi 
pyir 1 
brjod byed Idan nam rigs tha dad | 
don dai tha dad med thos phyir II 
V = 171, 


rai dban med phyir de Idan min | 
Vs 173°. 


de Idan kyad par ñid la brjod | 
de yan star ni spats pa yin | 

de Idan tsam ni hbrel ba ham | 
yod pa yin z'es rnam par dbyed || 


V : 178. 
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(r4) mni vafe- de itar de ni bum sors bz'in | 
seig AR | bum pa la sogs rnams la spyi | 
EmA: E wE- mi hjug de don ji lar yin | 
ffir megar i de yan rgyu mtshan med mi bdod j|! 
6 
5, 13t; P. Gor. V ; 179, 
(rs) mr apnd afe- geig la dkar po min sogs bz^in | 
damim n V 5 180*. 
F TSE P bon. oe ooo ooro 
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-o $131 ; p. 6o. V ; 180*, 
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b. $: 133; p. 62. V ; 1804, 
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faatasi | hgal bahi phyir na sel bar byed | 
5. 147: Pp. Gag. V ; 197 *5, 
(19) w d q gra spyi dañ khyad par rnam 
Paar gros i Gratis sgra | 
ae 5 149 ; p606. g2’an fiid yin yai sel mi byed || 
V; 194, 
(26) Weare ser ay yañ na ma mthoáñ phyir sel to | 
w amfsntaca khyad par gyi ni spyi bsal hgyur II 
" _ 5+ 155 ; P. 608. V; 2002 , 
(a1) aE Peay ma yin g2“an Idan mthon bahi phyir | 
5. 155 ; p. 608, V; 200*. ~ 
(22) TU a kd wz de tsom hdod phyir khyad par m | | 
wem = itf: I rañ gi spyi yis spon mi byed | 4 
5. 155 ; p. 608. V; 195, i 
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Er 5-158 p. 60g. š V« 204, 
| e) Mf nfi: rigs kyi chos ni rnam gnas phyir | : 
E - Bi 163 5 [h Onn V j 2065, 
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Apastamba and Gautama 


Bühler (S.B.E. 2, intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasütra now extant and Jolly in his "Recht und Sitte“ has 
accepted this theory (p.6) I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyiha there is 
nothing to prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite—that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama, | 

First and foremost, the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap, was 
pre-Páginian, His work must have been written ata time when the — - 
Sanskrit language was notin that state in which it wasfound by — . 
Panini, Secondly that he was not far removed in time from Svetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the Satapatha Brahmana. He might have — 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap, rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda after marriage without the slightest show of ceremony ~ 
(L4,13,20) and Bühler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the Svetaketu of Sat. Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxviii). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
800 B.C. Taking this to be the éerminus a guofor the date of the 
Sat. Br; and the age of Katyayana as the éerminus ad quem (see his 
Viarttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the Sat. Br. cannot be dated later than. 
600 B.C, and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about $00 B. I, - 
Bühler too arrived at practically the same result (S.B.E, 2, XL, 111). 
Ap.'s contiguity to the age of the Brihmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasütra—its very frequent 
references to the various Bráhmagoes. This is scen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Regarding Baudhayana's priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayana in Ap, upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap, labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Baudh. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Áp. is posterior to Baudh, ? Àp. 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma, of which some 
Dharmaaastras in revised version, are "still in existence. Why 
not then assume—if it is at all necessary—that one of these authors 
had quoted this Vedic passage as well? As for the second alleged - 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the “wording of Baudhayana’s siitras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects” (S.B.E. 2, XXII), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudh, is older than Ap. 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut, whom Dühler has proved to be older than Bandh. 
(SBE; 2, XLIX ff.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. 18) in his long list 
6f persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes à 
special eroup of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be excluded 
[rom a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of 'some' (cf. Gaut,, XV, 30; also XVIII, 
18and XXL, i1). Now this ‘some’ may easily refer to Ap, 11, 7, 17, 
3T, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the Ieper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sutra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap, 
According to Gaut. (XVI, 45) "same (declare, that the recitation of 
the Veda is) always (forbidden) in a town." Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler’s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, 11, 32, 21—where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently—might have had anything to do with it ! 

Much has been made out of Àp.s stricter code of morality ; it has 
been taken to indicate his late origin. But are we authorised to say 
that a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas—of course without taking into consi- 
' deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them? As Bühler has pointed out (5.B.E.,2, XIX—XX), Aupajaudhani, 
mentioned in the Sat. Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about Goo hC. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, r2) on the other hand, about 669 A.D., condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E. XXXIII). AII the Dharmaá&stras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice, Contiguity to any öf these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap, forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Brhaspati in this case has a better 
claim to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.’s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not necessarily a proof of his posteriority, Again, Á p.s 
non-mention of the two forms of marriage—Prajapatya and Paiššca— 
has been interpreted as an indication of his late origin, It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of argument, that Ap., the champion of a strict 
code of morality, characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful Paiéaca marriage. But how can his non-mention 
of the Prajapatya marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis? It must be admitted therefore 

that the Prajapatya | marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 

days of Ap, and of the Paigaca marriage too, it may safely be said, 

that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap. wrote his 

Dharmasttra. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 

who is certainly older than Manu, Yajüavalkya etc. gives only six 

forms of marriage and not the traditional eight; 

All these arguments however afford us no direct proof of — 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set at rest if the contents of the 
two Dharmasütras are compared with each other. At a glance it 
will appéar that the relation between Áp. and Gaut. is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yajüavalkya. The sütras of Áp. 
are loose and vague while those of Gaut. are pithy and compact. Ap.’s 
style is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas; Gaut. is the Sütrawork par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sttras of Ap. seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. 16 f). But strange as it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point—one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7, 
20; 21; 1,6, 18, 1), but never gives his lineage. This fact, I think, may 
be explained only én the hypothesis that at the time of Ap. Brahma- 
nical anthors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
grade of life, Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in Gaut.'s 
system of mixed castes (IV. 21), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list ‘of the 
forty samskaras, but Áp. seems to relegate them to the Grhyasütras, 
On the other hand Ap, fully recognises the vedie practice of beef-eating 
(t; 5; ?^ 36) but Gaut. (xvii. 30) positively forbids it. It should also 
be noticed that among the various kinds of meat to be offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (i, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as bnuffalo’s meat, 
but Gaut. in his corresponding chapter (xv) omits both, though he men: 
tions various other kinds of meat, also recommended by Ap, Coming’ 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap. are 
strangely meagre and puerile. Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership, also found in later Dharmagastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap. Gaut. (xm, 29íf.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmasastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 
lending out money at interest, provided that he does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 


for one. who "lends money at interest" (t, 9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by a usurer unacceptable (1, 6, 18, 22). One of the most 
striking features of Ap, is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him. mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dandaniti proper is a sealed 
book to him, But Gaut. on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(xrt, 8ff.) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
danda (Xr, 28), In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
&astras, Gaut, gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
Wait for her absent husband (xvm, 15ff.); Ap. is absolutely reticent 
on this point, The fact that Ap, depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasitra is a proof of his early date, His last 
. Sütra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 

frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut, (XX, 7) once’ refers to Manu, Ap. 
never, Gaut. (XIX. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. 


Arguments may thus be multiplied, but I think sufficient has. 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap, to Gaut. Now, if the 


theory of interpolation is carried so. far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which had preceded Ap, is no 
longer extant but there is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such, and at allevents it must be admitted that the Gaut. as we 
have it is later than Ap, 

_ Lastly T beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap, with the division of Hindu learning as taught in Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati’s Prasthanabheda, —taken by Bühler to bean indication of 
his late origin (SBE, 2, XXIX-XXX), is but a myth, Áp, II, 11, 29, 11 
is one of the passages in translating which Buhler has been led astray 
on account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 
commentator, This Sütra declares that “the knowledge which Südras 


and, women possess is the completion (of all study)" The commen- 
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tator takes this knowledge of Südras and women to be “the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the Arthaéistra" and 
according to Bühler, this interpretation is "without doubt, correct" 
(SBE, 2, xxix) Now, Arthasástras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and musie and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasütras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Áp. here has in view is ácára and not dancing and 
music, Inthe sūtra immediately following he declares, "this know- 
ledge isa supplement of the Atharvaveda" and in the next says: 
“It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas 
(only); dut dy following the indications it is easily accomplished.” Now 
who can doubt that in the Sitra no, 11 Ap, lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from’ Sadras and 


women? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Südras - 


and womenin this connection thus sadly misled the great savant, 
But as Ap. (U, 6, 15, 10) expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women and men of all. castes" (VL, 11, 29, 15), there can be no doubt 
' that Àp. in the passage concerned has nothing but acara in view. 
BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


Max Müllers Introduction to the Rgveds-pratisakhya* 


As I am now going to offer to the friends of the Vedic litera- 
ture the text of the Sikala Pratisakhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work. Í have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of the Bgveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verification ofthe two texts of 
the Rgveda, the Pada and the Samhita texts ; considering that the 
Pratisakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essential points our best 
manuscripts of the’ two texts agree with the data in the Prati- 


^ Translated from German. 
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Sakhya, we may prudently conclude that the text of the Reveda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Pratidikhya 
more than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
Stkala Prati&akhya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I assigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, I have drawn these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
Saunaka and his relation with Agvaliyana, Katyayana, and, through 
these grammarians, also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data, If Katyayana lived in the fourth century, Saunaka 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries, Sákalya however who 
is reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the manual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in the shape of our Prátiéàkhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived at a still earlier date and carried on his scientific activities, 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Panini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Grammarian, the date of Sakalya would therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times, For Sakalya has been quoted 


not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 


have been dealt with in the Sákala Pratifikhya, but also Vaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstücker admits, is older than Pápini, quotes 
Sákalya and criticises the splitting up ofa word and the reading of a 
vedic passage on the strength of it, as it has been given by Sakalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 20, É Sakalya has treated the two syllables 
và ya as two words, Now Vaska finds fault with this (Nir, vi. 28), takes 
vayah to be one word and remarks that if like Sákalya yih is taken 
to be a relative pronoun, the verb adhayi should have been accented, 
Sákalya's splitting of the word does not give a good sense either. 
Although it may be concluded on the strength of this passage of 
the Nirukta that Yaska knew the pada text of Sakalya, it does not 
follow on that account however that Yáska also knew the Pratiéakhyas, 
and particularly the Sákala Práti&àkhya whose composition, as is well 
known, is attributed to Saunaka, We must take this opportunity to 
mention here another passage of far reaching importance from Nirukta 
T Us where Yaska says, that the samhiti is the close setting (of the 
Padas), and then continues : the samhita comes out of the Pada, the 
Pársada-manuals of all the schools come out of the Pada. These 
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manuals (Pargadas) are however the Pratigikhyas. and the solemn 
words—Padaprakrtih sapiiti are simply a quotation from our Prati- 
sakhya, stitra 105. 

Neither Yaska nor Panini quotes the name of Saunaka as an 
authority in connection with Siksa or phonetics and the bare fact that 
Pánini, IV, 3; 106, teaches the formation of the name Saunakinah 
attributed. to those who learn the sacred hymns of Saunaka, and 
that he in IV, r, toz, calls some of the descendants of Saunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the mame Saunakayana and others by the name 
Gaunaka,—all this certainly does not conclusively. prove that Pānini 
must have known also Saunaka as the author: of the -Sakalā 
Prütisàkhya.' - EC 

Also in connection with Vaska it would be hazardous to conclude 


that Pánini had known the author of Nirukta: on the strength of. the: 


fact that Panini in II, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family name 
Yacka of the decendants: of Yaska, The formation of such a. name 
proves in itself only this that at the time of Panini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to prove the priority of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta.* | 
Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that Saunaka, the author, of the Pratifakhya as well as 
Vaska the author of the Nirukta is older than Panini. I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate expression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katyüyana and d 
fortiori, later than Panini. As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they are found in the 
Pritiakhyas and the Nirukta, I had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the Prati&àkhya of Katyayana is wo more 
sufficient in the Nirukta, As Yaska’s Nirukta is a work on etymology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about ctymological 
problems which are hardly touched. in the Prati&akhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisikhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that Saunaka in his Pratisakhya actually quotes Yaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p. 142, 148 etc.), I could hardly imagine 


—— — — 


1 Cf. Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 208. 
2. Cf. Goldstiicker, 1 c., p. 222. 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Yüska 
and Kátyayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars,* Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Yaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is Panini I, 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Yaska's Nirukta. Yiska says:—parah samni- 
karzah sanviité (samninakarjah of Roth must bz a printing mistake); 
and Panini says: fParah sammitarjah sagWiti. Such an agreement 
cannot be accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider it, henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Turning to Saunaka's Pratigakhya and its relation to Panint's 
grammar, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the Pratisakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
this view, as he himself has mentioned, Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini is much higher than that of the 
Pritisakhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
rot only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher, So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the Sakala- 
Prátisákhya belongs to an older period than Pagini, or to put it 
more clearly, that Yáska and the Prati&àkhya quote one another, while 
Panini is quoted neither by Yaska nor by the Pratifakhya, but himself 
howevr quotes Yaska as well as the Pritisaàkhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengriinde), or, as he calls it, his refutation, runs from 
page 183 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisikhya is pre- 
Paninic, only two sharply formulated objections, I shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of a refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of my ‘arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, “the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
not pass opinion on their effect upon his judges" I confine myself here 





* But it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
authors of the name Yáska. The Satapatha Brühmapa XIV 7. 27 men- 
tions a Yáska ; Taittirtya K: anukramanika Ill. 25 mentions a Paiügi 
Yáska ; even Piügala ( nd, Sait, III. 30) knows a Yaska, G.(=Ghosh). 


I 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of Sákala Prátisakhya, 


for, as regards the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, I fully agree with Professor 
Goldstücker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 


confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 


Pratigakhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on Papini’s 
Grammar, must be one and the same person, and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of. his work. Before I enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 


fully than done before and to add a few materials, gathered since. 


+ then, to strengthen my position. 


The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works -has un- 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been. 


expected, but still, if we compare the names, which occur in Yaska, 


aunaka, Pagini and Kátyáyana we can affirm. this with certainty. 


that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
by every one of them. Now the only one who is uniformly quoted 


in the Nirukta, in the Sakala-Prati@ikhya, in Pagini, in the Vajasaneyi- 


Pratiéakhya, in the Atharvana Pratisakhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana.* With the exception of the Atharvana Pratisékhya, 
Gšrgya too has been quoted in the same sources and Sakalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Brhaddevata also. Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevat , Kasyapa 
is known to Pagini and the author oí the Vàjasaneyi-Pratiéakhya, 
the Pracyas are known to Saunaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
to Saunaka, the author of the Sakala Pratidakhya and the Brhaddevata. 
Two names of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasadi (Pan, VIIL, 4,484 Vart 3) and 
Bharadvaja (Pay. VIL, 2 63), The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharadvaja, is also the author of what seems to be a work on 
Giksa which belongs to the Taittiriyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yáska are not known to the authors of the Práti&akhyas 
and Panini is mainly to be ascribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove that Yaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of Saunaka, Advalayana, Panini and Katyayana. 


—I N ITT W— — — i 
* ]tisa significant tradition recorded in the Kasika on Panini _ 


I, 4 86, — Ngarah RET: G. 
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The names of Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavübha, 
Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraustuki, Carms£iras, Taitiki, Varsvayani, Sataba- 
lakga, Maudgalya, Sakapüni, SthaulasthIvi are indeed not mentioned by 
the'authors of the Pratisakhyas and Panini; this is however to be notic- 
ed that four of. them, Aurnavübha, Katthakya, Kraustuki and Šakapüni 
are referred to in the Brhaddevata, a work which is ascribed to Saunaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Niru kta, 
First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Vaska is 
mentioned by Saunaka, Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Atharvana Pratisdkhya, Panini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the Pratisakhyas. Now, with regard to Viiska, Professor 
Goldstücker (p. 225) says "not knowing the grammar of Panini -i$ 
tantamount to having preceded it," and I think the same is applicable 
to Sakala Práti&ikhya in a much. higher degree. Regarding Yaska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who is concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panini, As regards 
‘Siksa however which is the main subject of the Sakala-Pratigakhya, 
there is no such excuse, Vyakarana and. Siksü, grammar and phone- 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 
— Now let ns go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 


find Panini’s phonetic or grammatical theories quoted in the Sakata: 


pratisakhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of Sikea, refers to earlier authorities and particularly 
quotes Sikalya, the founder of the Sakala Pratiákhya, exactly on 
those points which are dealt with in this Pratisükhya, 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must first try to 
render the relation of Sakalya to our Pratigakbya a little clearer, We 
must attribute the composition or the final redaction of our work to 
Saunaka according to the Indian tradition.) About the question, in 
What form this branch of instruction existed before the time of Saunaka, 
the opinions of various scholars naturally differ, according as they. 
admit of the existence of an oral tradition in a larger ór smaller: 
quantity, Sakalya always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic ` 
discipline for the Sikalas and the work of Saunaka gives us the final 
form of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. - 


sà — = 


I Already in Gana Kártakaujapau we frid Sakalafünakat.— =— = 
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Sakalya is already known to Vaska (VI. 28) as the Padakara of the 1 
Reveda. If then the present word-division of the Pada text goes 
back to him, it is not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Samhita text, The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to Éaunaka, is called S&kalam and the people 


who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas. These three words, i 
Sakalyab, Šakalam and Sakalah should be studiously differentiated. 3 

If we now first examine the phraseology of the Prštišškhya, we 7 
find that Saunaka uses all the three words. 


Saunaka quotes Sakalya (Sütra 199) as authority for a rule, that, 
- when two short / sare joined and also in all Ksaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta. This shows that Sakalya’s rules were not confined. 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- - 
ficance only for the Samhita text. Now Saunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandikeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends : 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short 7s, but in all Praálista 
joinings.* Thus it is clear that already before the time of Saunaka 3 
various views about the accentuation of the text in the Samhita were t 
prevalent and that Sakalya was only one of the many teachers who 
fixed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 4 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
sūtra 208, and here he appears along with Anyatareya, while in 
sütra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a te: ^ 
and the upacara, he again appears along with two other teachers, 
Vyali and Gargya- 

Judging by these passages we should then take our Sakalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
made a number of rules about the accents and phonetics in general, 
which were propagated in the school oí the Sakalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by Saunaka in which 
we possess it today. Now however it should be noticed that this 





—— — — ⸗ 

* The Magdükt Sikes (ed. by Bhagavaddatta) contains no such 
rule, but some of the verses of this Siksa and the Bk-pratisakhya are 
very much alike (see Ibid., introd., p. 10). G- 
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Sakalya in one passage (siitra 185) has been Called sthavira, ie. the 
ancient or the most ancient. It is said there- that in the opinion of 
revered Sakalya, the second vowel is assimilated to the first, where, 
? and a, and e anda form the so-called  Prácya-paiicala-hiatus, 
but Saunaka does not approve of this assimilation, This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata, though some other interpretation too 
would not be injurious to our arguments, Here then we have Sákalya 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
this leads us to another passage where the ancient Sakalya or as he is 
called there, the father of Sakalya, seems to be pitted against another 

ya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on Sikea, In Sütra 223 it is said that the father of Sákalya 
changes every á into ch when any one of the first letters of vargas 
(ic. #,c,t etc.) follows, while in Sütra 2 32 it is said that Sakalya does not 
allow the change of & into ch after € if this c represents an original 4, 
ff this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
Sakalyas, I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must temain problematic in the first place. If we bad no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sūtra 
223 contains the general rule and that Sütra 232 is to be regarded as a 


to be taken as a compound, father Sakalya, like Kathadhürta. 

Now it is difficult to see why Sakalya is referred to by name only 
in these few passages ; yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rules by Sakalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular importance for the Sakalas to know with certainty 
the opinion of Sakalya, 

Going further, we find the word Sakalam used as ‘the name 
of the Pratigakhya. This appears most clearly in Sütra 633, where 
it is said that in the; Krama text, groups of two words are rot sufficient 
lor the purposes of the Krama, and there it is further said that 


4 
. 
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or more words, This passage is found in the Patala called Kramahetu 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the Sakalam as authority, 

In other passages where the word Sakala is used, we must take it 
in a Somewhat wider sense, namely as Sakala theory or Sakala 
school. Thus we read in Sütra 76 that thew is lengthened by Sakala, 
sthalena draghitah, Here one would be inclined to take Sakala to be - 
a synonym of the Pada-text, for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-text. This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In sütra 390 for example, Sákala refers to 
phonetic changes, a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S, 3960, may be of significance only 
for a Samhita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean Sakala theory or Sákala school. Again we find it in S. 396, 
where it is said that according to Sikala, between / and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between £ and #À 
(in khyati)! and between # and š (in rüpéati a pause takes place; 
also that all final Sparéas excepting* m take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, r, v, or Usmans. This paused pronunciation 
is then again defined in Sütra 400 as belonging to the school of the 
Sakalas and according to Sütra 403 itis extended by other teachers 
also over other cases, | 

Now that this Sakala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen trom a passage, where in the same connection the 
Sakalas are mentioned in the plural. Thus in Sütra 673 (again of 
Kramahetu Patala) it is said that the Sükalas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as I can sce, refers to the Pada-text.as well 
as to the Krama text. In Stitra.631 however the Sakalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous. reference to the Krama text. Finally in Sütra 65 
it is said that the Sákalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of à 
final vowel of three . Matras, üciryalastrüparilopakeiavah, so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, ie they 
had to specially mention the case in BV. X, 146, r, because the i 
of threz mitrás is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 


r In Krama a & will have to be supplied before the 44 of khyáti. G, 
2 Though the literal translation would be preceding, \ have dared 
to use the word ercepting in its place in order to get a clear sense, 
The purport of course remains unaffected, wt being the last of the 


sparéas,—G, 


"b 
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| a 


x of Sakalya, and its nasalisation too is not provided for by the general 
| rule in Sütra 64, 
à This Acarya or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 
. thc Sakala-Pratisakhya, namely in Sütra $2. Here itis said that the 
- teacher defines tlie root of the tongue and the palate to be the proper 
place for d and that his d becomes I between vowels, his dé becomes and 
s 4A This teacher is hete called Vedamitra or the friend of the Veda. 
» os This much appears from these passages that Sakalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas, even where in 
. Course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Práti&akhya 
- was meant for these Sakalas for whom Saunaka, as he clearly says, 
also composed his Anukramant, 
Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
—— — this Pratisakhya, none so often as Sakalya. Only Sakatayana, Girgya 
E and Vyali are mentioned more than once and we may very well con- 
I ‘sider these three to be the most important authorities of that time 


Alter Skalya. 

We learn but very little about Sakatayana, namely, that at the end 

of words he recommended the first letters (of vargas) (Sit. 17), and that 

i in splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made a 
the first member and 7 or s the second, 


. of Girgya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 
| Sütra 16) and that h f -group: 
Í. 629, 638), and agreed with Sckalya and. Vyalt reomdin ween 
of samápádya (S. 739 

Besides this agreement 
about Vyili, that he had m 
about the accent in the Pad 
own views about Abhinidh 
(S. 419); and finally, tha 
tions for the Anusvara, 
but also another, in the 
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with Sakalya and Gargya it is further said 
ade rules about the accent (5. 214), specially 
a or Krama text (S, 209); that, hé had his 
ana or the pause between two consonants 
t, he recommended two different pronuncia- 
not only the regular one, ie. in the nose alone, 


| well-known Passage (S. 993) as a 
Metrical authority * ; Mindakeya is z 


E c lat, Yaska appears in the 
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difference of opinion with Sakalya regarding the accent of Prašlistas 


(S, 200); and Anyatareya is once mentioned as agreeing with  Sakalya 
about a rule of accent (S. 208). As regards Pracyas and Paficálas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Paficala-Padavrtti (S, 137, 186) ; yet we can see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Paiicalas and Pracyas by the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and it depends on our interpretation of 
Gütra 186 whether we should consider that the Sakala deviates from the 
general rule in the pronunciation of this Pricya and Paficala Hiatus. — 
Now turning to Pafffii we find, as eaid before, that he once quotes 
the Pratisakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
Pratiéakhya is based,—namely that the Samhita owes its origin to the 
Padas, ie, the rules of forming the Samhita are taught in such amanner 
that the padas are considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in order"ta form the Samhita as dependent 
on them, This however is not all, Panini quotes Sakalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
Óiksa. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Piatisakhya of the Atharva-veda than ouf 
Pratisàkhya, I admit that it is not yet quite clear to me how this is to. 
be explained. At all events however 1 am quite sure of this about 


our Pratisakhya that it contains all the rules for which Panini quotes 


Sakalya as authority. This requires a closer examination, T 

Panini I, 1, 16 says sambuddhaw Sihalyasyetavantirye iye the 
vowelo in the vocative, remains unchanged, when the-non-vedic (4 of 
Sakalya follows, This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus: According 
to Šakalya, Le, not necessarily, not universally, o in. the vocative 
remains unchanged before the non-vedic iti, This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya (I, 81) as J showed before, partly with the same 
words,—amantrifam itavanirge, and had not Panini mentioned Sakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen the 
same word which is found in thé Atharvana Pratisakhya. Although 
not in the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, Sakalya also 
teaches in our Pratigakhya, first in S. 69, that the o of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S, 155, that Pragrhyas remain unchanged 
when iti follows, Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragrhya, remains unchanged only before this non-vedic iff, 
is clearly seen in S, 157, when compared with S, 132: 135; 138, 


! ' ' 
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Panini refers to Sakalya for the second time in vim, 3, 19 with re. 
ference to the elision of the final y or vallowed by him, when it is preced. 
ed by a short a and an initial vowel+ with the exception of a follows.§ 
This is likewise found in Our Práti&ákhya, It is said (1) in S. 129, that ar 
and ay become à when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e, their 
last element, y or z, is dropped ; (2) in S. 1 32, that e and o become a when 
an initial vowel with the exception of a follows, ie, similarly again, 
their last element, y or mis dropped. So far therefore Panini was quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as authority for the clision.of the final » 
or v, and the fact, that the -Prátiéakhya provides for the insertion of v 
after the à and a of o and au by Sütra 135, excepting when the following 
vowel isa labial, does not affect the statement of Panini, specially as 
he is concerned only. with the vaiious possible treatments of the 
diphthongs e, a/, o and aw§§. At all events this objection would be 
valid against the Átharvaga Pratisakhya which by n, 21 provides for 
the elision of J and ç under similar circumstances, then however by 
H, 22, makes an exception of » after 4, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Prátisàkhya would not have allowed. the. retention or the 
insertion: of this » before the following y (S. 135, compare Vajasaneyi 
Prátisakhya, V, 125), 

— At is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes Sakatayana, 
does notdo soin the passage we are concerned with. Sakatayana 
taught, as we know from Pāņini, VIII, 3,18, that these final semivowels 


Should not be dropped but should be softly 


tary explains this- soft pronunciation (laghuprayatna) by a relaxation 
of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue, This theory 
of Sakatayana is so well-known to the author of the Atharvana 


+ Auslautender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 
anlautender, G., 


Müller puts it, G. 

Sj It is quite clear that both Sákalya and Pánini had the diphthongs 
in view though of course Sakalya’s treatment is infinitely clumsier and 
it cañinot ‘therefore be denied that Sakalya in S, 135 actually strikes a 
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and v are not padya in their usual ponunciation. This adhisparša is then 
explained in the Prati&akhya, II, 24 by lesavrtti and is ascribed to 
Sikatayana just as Panini ascribes the /aghuprayatna to him (see 
Vajasaneyi Pratigikhya, IV, 125; Atharvana Pratisakhya, l, 9, 
and II, 24). 

For the third time Págini mentions Sakalya in VI, 1, 127. Here he 
says that according to Sakalya the final 7, w, r, before dissimilar vowels 
remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become short. Now, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the Pratigakhya, If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word Arasvah after 
Sekalpasya, then he was quite right in quoting Sakalya, for no other 
Pratisakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Prati&ikhya, from Sūtra 155 
on words, It should also be considered herewith that the Sütra imme- 
diately following, Papini VI, 1, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of Sakalya and that for this 
sütra too analogies are found in the Sakala Pratifàkhya in Sütras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sákalya. It was thought until now that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Prātisíkhya, In VIII, 4, 51, Panini says that according 
to Sakalya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere, Now if we examine the Sütra 390 of 
the Pratigakhya, it appears as if the Sakala school allowed the 
omission of the varnakrama only when the compound , letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one. But I think 
that Papgini’s rule shows us the right way in which the sütra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it , 
as if that the anuvrtti of padadth and dirghepa is suspended 
and consequently it becomes that the Sakalas omit the reduplication 


of a consonant in a samyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 


in Sütras 378 and the following. Here Pápini serves us just like à 
commentary to the Pratisakhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 


1 Passages such as 163, 4,8, 9 13 one of course beyond the 
scope of Panini, 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. Moreover there is no reason 
— t all to take the word Sákala here in the sense of the Fada text for 
l _ Sakala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
E sixth patala it occurs twice where it is impossible to interpret it 
in that way. 

r this and ah tó present — the Ko of this 


ve 1 p eni E — our eyes the 
eof development — — the ancient 
and thus affords us a comparison of the same with meagre 
ic aphorisms of Panini. 


(To be continued) 
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MISCELLANY 
Mere light on methods and conclusions in Hindu Politics 


L am grateíul to Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
has given me, through his rejoinder to my reply in connection with 
his criticism of my work, lo re-state my case on a number of impor- 
tant points relating to my subject. 


Mv. Sarkar’s charge of limited scope unsupported by facts 


In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar repeats the charge of “limited scope" 
against my work, saying that the “infinitely extensive range” of Hindu 
political theory, as known from "the table of contents in ancient and 
mediaeval political texts", cannot be covered by the four or five 
items to which Lam supposed to have devoted my attention. It is 
curious to note that Mr, Sarkar does not mention which other items 
L have left out, Let me develop the argument which hé has left incom- 
plete and put it to the test. The most important of “the ancient Indian 
political texts" is undoubtedly the Arthaéastra of Kaulilya. A re- 
ference to its “table of contents” shows it to contain fifteen chapters 
(prakarapas) dealing successively with the items of discipline, employ- 
ment of the higher officials, administration of justice, disturbers oÍ 
the public peace, the work of spies, the circle of states, the six ex- 
pedients of public policy, public calamities, expedition, war, corporate 
bodies, the powerful enemy, the capture of forts, secret contrivances, 
and the plan of the treatise, What use has been made of these 
chapters in the H.P.T.? A reference to chapter ILbof this work shows 
that all the above topics have been laid under contribution in. so far as 
they throw light upon the ideas of state and govermment of the author, 
Thus among the topics which have been touched upon in the chapter 
above mentioned, occur, besides the theory of kingship (of which 
according to my, critic the. H. P. T. virtually consists), considera- 
tions relating to the general plan of the Arthaéasira, its view of the 
mutual relations of politics (dayami) and other ‘sciences,’ the seven 
elements of sovereignty, the education of princes, the qualifications 
of ministers, political deliberation, internal and external factions, the 
suppression of public disturbances, foreign policy, treacherous diplomacy, 
the raison d'eire ol punishment and its right application, the 
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theory of republics, comparison of Kautilya with Machiavelli, 
and Kautilya's influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list that the varied ideas of internal adminis- 
tration, foreign policy and the like, as conceived by the author of 
the Ar£ha&ástra, have not been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistaken 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkar's charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air. Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of Machiavelli range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama, history, politice, 
military science and the like. Four of these works viz., the Principe, 
the Discorsi, the Arte della Guerra and the Historie Fiorentine may be 
Said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the author's characteristic political principles. 
Now how has the "infinitely extensive range" of Machiavelli's political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western political theory ? 
We find that Prof. Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the. politica! theory of Machiavelli under the following heads: 
Machiavelli's life and times, method of his philosophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the forms of government, extension of dominion, 
preservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (see the concluding 
chapter of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediæval). These are 
the very items, be it noted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautilya chapter in the H.P,T. And yet no critic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of "limitation of 
his scope.” 


Source of My. Sarkar’s mistake—He misunderstands 
the place of the monarchic state in the general 
system of Hindu political speculation 


Mr, Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
viz, that it involves "virtually a theory of kingship" And yet it is 
not denied that monarchy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 


-ās the basis of nearly all their reflections on the nature and functions 


of the State and Government. We thus find that the "infinitely 
extensive range" of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 
expressed very largely in terms of the activities of the king and his 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Mediæval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was ex- 
plained as above more than once in the H. P. T. which Mr, Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p. 16—" The Hindu 
political theory ses... s- is essentially the theory of the monarchic 
state". Also cf. ibid., p. 269.) 


Mr. Sarkar's opinion of the ‘standard Indian polity’ 


In trying to bring out in the introductory chapter of the HP Fs 
“the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types of polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity" is the 
predominant example, I claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
West, [On this point see later], Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr, Sarkar's charge, viz, that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of ''the distinction between facts 
and ideas or ideals." In my work 1 had said, after referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state domi- 
nated the scene, It was with reference to this last type of state that 
{ had further held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred Arthasitra, and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that (1) 
other data were few and far between and (2) the sacred canon 
and the Arthasástra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions of 
political existence. Both these grounds were repeated in my reply 
to Mr. Sarkar's original criticism. Mr. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes refuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no well-documented institutional history 
as yet, | should have either filled up the gap myself or else confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
that of the H. P. T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 


of omitting an important preliminary of my subject. 
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Confusion of ideas with institutions—A myth 


It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of the Swrti and Arthasastra evidence for elucidating 
Concrete political institutions was conjoined with sufficient explana- 
tions and safeguards, My opinion about the great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political theories and institutions was likewise 
expressed in the Preface (ix—x), where I had described “the ob- 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved.” In the face of these facts it is prepositions to argue, 
as Mr. Sarkar has done, that I am guilty of confusing theories with 
institutions, Ey passant it may be remarked that fhe critic's claim for 
bringing to light “the subtle distinction between pious wishes arid real 
hyphen politik" which is said to have "invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology" is altogether baseless. Not to speak of my own case, I 
may mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly, whatever were his other faults, one of the most industrious 
"workers in Indology." In his Oxford History of India (Introduction 
page xii) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 


. Hindu authors" who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 


or constitutional monarch, he writes, “These authors have been 


should follow the advice of sage councillors. In reality every Indian 


despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased." "These 
words evidently involve a more clear-cut “distinction between pious 
wishes and real hyphen politik” than Mr, Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept, 


Mr. Sarkar fails to envisage the Perspectives of Vedic religious thought 


As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in support of 
his contention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 


= 


the Vedic literature under certain circumstances”, the conclusion may 


of texts quoted in the H. P, T. to show how the privilege of divinity 
could be acquired by others than the king, Mr, Sarkar, indeed, makes 
this point quite clear in his statement, “The texts tell usin so many 
-words (here follow references to the H. P. T.) that a person becomes 
divine through certain actions," Now a very superficial acquaintance with 
the H. P. T, is enough to show that its Vedic texts imputing divinity 
to the Brühmana etc, und explaining the siguificance of the dibga 
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belong exclusively to the literature of the Yayus-samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Vedic thought 
alone. When we go back to the period of the Rgveda, we find 
ourselves in a very different atmosphere. The 4i, the passport 
to divinity in the Brahmanas is unknown. * Sacrifice has not become 
as yet a means of controlling the gods and of entering into the god- 
head, The gods themselves are primarily regarded as beings of 
unequalled power to whom prayers are addressed by mortals seeking 
their aid.2. How wideis the gulf between the religious conceptions 
of the Rgveda and of the Brihmanas is well described by an Ameri- 
can scholar whose authority Mr. Sarkar perhaps will ‘not care to 
challenge. “With the Brahmanas”, writes Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
(Religions of India, pp. 176-77), “not only is the tone changed from. 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surchary : 

with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity instead of the cheerful real — 
religion which however formal is the soul of the ris + Allis T, 
now symbolical and the gods though in general they are the gods - 
of the Rgveda are not the same as of old, The priests have become — 
gods"? To say under these circumstances, 25 Mr. Sarkar does, that — 2 
“ Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody becomes a Varuna or an — 


— 





r Cf. Hillebrandt, Ritualditteratur, p. 14:— 'Eine Weihe wie die 
spiitere Zeit sie in der dived nennt ist den Rv. fremd.” -Also cf. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion. des Veda, p, 399: "Der Rgveda scheint bis auf cine 
oder zwei ganz Zweifelhafte Stellen die Ditgi nicht zu erwühnem." — — 
a C.Macdonell, Bucydopadia of Religion and Ethics, vol. XW, 


+ > ec 






p. 603, sv. Vedic. Religion —"The most prominent characteristic of 
the Vedic gods is power, for are constantly described as great 


and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanquish the great 
powers of evil. They hold sway over all creatures, no one can thwart 
their ordinances or live beyond the time they appoint and the ful- 
filment of wishes is dependent on them.” Cf Ibid, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 1819. Aa earlier authority describes the gods of the Rgveda 
as beings “human in their thinking, feeling and acting, but since 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, and their power 
never broken, infinitely more px ul and exalted and wise,” and 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can contend” 
(Kaegi, Rgveda, tr- Arrowsmith, p.°29.) 

3 The whole chapter is worth careful perusal by those who frame 
armchair generalisations on Vedic polity. 
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Indra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is consecrated” (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv. 42 quoted in the H. P. T. to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in. this hymn with Indra 
and Varupa) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Brahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the Rgveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection with the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation, In another respect Mr. Sarkar's contention is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals. He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also in their different grades and classes, The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religious conceptions of the Brahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Rgveda, Categories of higher and lower deities (see eg. 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
of the king; eg., with Indra and Varuna or with Prajápati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of "everybody, nay every- 
thing” with other deities. 


‘Divinity due to kingship’ 


- Having previously cultivated a "thorough acquiantance with the 
contents of the H, P.T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
of this rejoinder “from éover to cover," Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether “eighteen Vedic texts” "cited by the author in 


relation to the king as divinity ‘and allied topics,” none of which 


he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 
Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T. (Pp. 41-43) with special reference to the 
question of origin of kingship. and that one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the severeignty of Indra (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the will of the highest God. Comment: 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents an 
attempt on. my part to "escape" from an ugly position, for he writes, 
"there are altogether 18 passages in Dr, G's book bearing on different 
aspects of the king's divinity. In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages, In the book itself he has offered us 
three in regard to the problem of king's rule by virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact Of the eighteen 
passages all but three mentioned above are explained in the H. P. T. 
as involving the conception oí the king's divine position (however 
inconclusive that might be in the Bráhmapas) and not that of deri- 
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vation of the king’s authority from his divinity, As I wrote in the 
H. P. T. (p. 31) "It is in the latter works [viz. the Brahmanas] that 
the dogma [of king’s divinity] is held to justify the king's authority 
over his subjects.” [Here follow quotations of the three texts... Of 
these three texts again one viz., T. S. 1l, 2, 11, 6, was held only to 
foreshadow the doctrine, and another (Sat. Br. XII. 1, 3, 8) was ex- 
pressly excluded írom consideration on tbe ground that it was 
pitehed in ^the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.” 
This leaves only one passage (Sat. Br. V. 1, 5, 14,) which is exactly 
the one that I had the hardihood to “single out” in the H. P. T. as 
well as in my reply. For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
“contradiction? in my feply is entirely a myth. For the Brabmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar's view connects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule singlehanded over his many subjects. — This 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king's claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would arbitrarily read into the simple Vedic text 
the meaning that “the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati 


because of the ceremonial rites." 
Mr. Sarkar's amusing interpretation of Brühmana text 


Taking the passage last cited (Sat. Br. V. 1, 5, 14.) into .considera- 
tion in the form as given by myself (“And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajépati > 
hence, being one, he rules over many"), - Mr, Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases “Rajanya” “visible representative af Prajipani" "ruler 
ever many" are essentially synonymous. How he detects identity in 
the cauisational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it’ is 
difficult to understand, He vouchsafes no argument other than the 
very superficial statement that explanations are not necessarily cau- 
sational. But Mr. Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with Eggeling's version either ; he proceeds to offer his own translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration, In the original 
the text runs as follows :— | 

Tad yad rájanyah pravidhyati esa vai praj&pateh pratyaksatamnám 


yad rijanyastasmádekah san bahünámise. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a :er translation tban that of Eggeling for the first part of this 


sentence to the following effect, “Now then (concerning the fact) 
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that #4e Rajanya (not @ Rajanya) shoots.” For- this arbitrary de- 
parture from the authoritative translation Mr. Sarkar gives no reason 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr, Sarkar's emendation. In his 

— — Mtindische Syntas, pp. 217.218, Delbrück, after referring to the com- 
mon use of 'tad yat' in. Vedic prose passages, mentions four instances 

of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation, 

In the first example (Ait. Br., 6, 26,) adyat? is translated ‘wenn nun’ 

— (when or if now): in the second (Sat. Br., 4. 2, 1, 1,)' where it is conjoin- 


l - wd. with "ema itis translated as ‘insofern ...... dadurch! (in so far as 
= smee thereby’); in the next instance.  (Ibid., 1, 6, 3, 1,) where it goes 
—— with Zasmü£, it is rendered weil «..... darum (‘since ...,,. therefore’), 


- while in the last instance (Ibid., 4, 2, 1, 4.) ‘tadyad tatha’ is translated 

^ uas der Grund nun, warum es so ist, ist der folgende (‘the reason 
now why it is so is the following". In neither case has fadyad been 

— rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar interprets it. 
— To go back to Mr. Sarkar's improved translation, he is doubtful 
— "About the rendering of Prajapati in the sense of ‘lord of creatures’ 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, because a "verse" of 
the Sat. Br. (Mr. Sarkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, from the faulty 
. . version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
. an undoubted fact that the significance of the god Prajapati in Vedic 
religious conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts (ineluding 

the "verses" of the Sat. Br.) above cited. Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the Rgveda (English translation p. 76n) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 

of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures (pace Mr. Sarkar), 
creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. In 

his Vedic Mythology the standard English work on the subject, Prof, 
Macdonell after referring to a hymn of the Rgveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god says, “Though only mentioned once 

in the Rv, in this sense, he is commonly in the Av. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brahmanas recognised as the chief god.” Mr. Sarkar 
next rejects as “utterly untenable” the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yakgatamam’ in the above passage of the Sat. Br. as ‘visible repre- 
sentative of Prajapati” whach I had proposed on the strength. of 
Siyapa’s explanation (pratyakgatamam rüpam) . But the critic is 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authority-of the same e 
Mr, Eggeling, whose translation of a simple Vedic text he has just 
rejected. Mr. Sarkar also doubts the connection between Rajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the “equation” between the two is 
“established” in an “unsatisfactory manner’ in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context, In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya’s authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
“verse” of the Sat. Br. mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajipati. 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is not prepared to accept any statement 
of the Brahmanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency. How very absurd such an expectation is in the 
éase of the Brahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom Í have already referred. In chapter ^" 
IX of his Religions of India, Prof. Hopkins quotes numerous  — 
examples of “absurdities,” “stupidities” and "obscurities" of statements = 
in the Bráhmagas, and he conclades by describing the rahmana - 
literature as a “confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, i 
formula, mysticism, superstitions and all the output of active bigotry” — 
(see ibid., pp. 193-195, 201-202, 210). _ ° = 


The evidence of the Purusastkta—Mr. Sarkar doubts an 
acknowledged fact i 

While sticking to his old view that the Parasasükfs cannot Ú 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others Mr. g 
Sarkar undertakes in his rejoinder to state his argument in full ‘He  —— 
shows as he thinks that the order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other categories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giant-man (Paruga). To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible, In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon the accident of enumeration in a certain 
order, For the continuous Briahmapical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanas over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes froin the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in’ this earliest version of the ductrine the same 
idea was not lost sight of. t is indeed not without significance that 
a Western scholar singles out the Pursgastikta as “the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism” (Martin Haug, quoted in Kacgi's Rgveda, p. 180.) 
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Mr. Sarkar's misconceptton of the status of the Vaisya 


With reference to Taittirlya Samhita VII. 1. 1, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not “mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place.” But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sadra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority.” This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaiéya’s inferiority to the Brahmana and the Raja- 
nya, He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P. T. to show 
as he thinks that "the Vaisya is on a par with the Brahmana” This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar's usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 
set. Mr, Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T.) bearing more 
directly on the present question, In Sat. Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13 we read, 
Akgatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam ...... sarvam tad yat ksatriyo va 
purohito ya. ("Incomplete is he who is not either a noble or à 
domestic chaplain, - while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything"). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. z, 7, 16) 
we are told tliat the drahma and the Agatra are established upon 
the vi& Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are. If the 
Vaidya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same form of address, it does not follow that they Stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status, But then, Mr, Sarkar trinm- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittiriya 
Samhita (VII, 1, 1) declare the Vaisyas to be “more numerous 


than others.” ('bhüyamso'nyebhyah' in the original text) I shall not 


insult the intelligence of my readers by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is not tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz. that the 
Vaisya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
in the original), Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 
attach the idea of inferiority to the Vaitya "simply* on this ground 
and he wants "stronger" evidence to support this point The 
"evidence" has been already given in the H.P. T. in the form of 
references to the two texts of the at. Br. above mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquaintance with its contents 
on every page" has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of the Vaisya's 
inferiority? Because, says Mr. Sarkar, "there is no injunction against 
the Siidra’s eating the Vaidya.” Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta ādyā) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vedic scholars, We refer 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.' The reason why the Sudra is not expressly debarred from 
eating the Vaisya is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirlya texts upon the relative status of the Vaidya and 
the upper classes we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Sambitas 
and the Brihmanas belonged to the same cycle of thoaght and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 29) where the Vaísya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, anyasyá iyah and yathakimajyeyah, (translated as “tributary to 
another, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at will"), 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof. Keith 
(Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 128) “From the point of 
the Ksatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical. 
considerations: of expediency; the commoner has no legal right 

to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
take them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them, he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others". 


Mr. Sarkar's charge of. inadequate perspective met 
by his own admissions 
in his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat ‘against 
myself the charge of “want of adequate orientation to the proper 
perspectives of Vedic political speculation" on the ground that Í have 
ignored the activities of the Vitgroup, “the real centre of politcal, 


as well “as social and économic interests.” The charge was partly 


— ——— — 
1 See the Vedic index, $. v. Rajanya and the references appended 
thereto. 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr. Sarkar sticks to his own position, Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. ‘Vedic politics and Vedic thought” 

Thad said, “consist of successive strands, and even granting the ‘vss’ 

to have been the centre of common interest in the Rv, it is a 

fact that the Brahmana and Sütra periods witnessed a progressive 
advance of the king’s and the Brahmana’s power and disappearance 

of the tribal sameti and sabhi?’ The critic who takes credit 

_ to himself for ever remaining “teachable” tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Sütra periods "witnessed 

a progressive transformation of the Vedic polity.” Even as thus 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect that he had 
confined himself to foot-notes. What is of greater importance; 

r the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
= which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if itis a fact that both 
— — he king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detriment of the 
X .. Vai$ya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr. 
| Sarkar conceives them to have been, e.g, in the following extract, 
I "The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vis, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocus-pocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-anirnus 

9f the vi&" Mr. Sarkar thinks it sufficient to meet this point by 
"repeating" that "no matter what the strand of Vedic thought,” 

“the real centre of political, as well as social, “and. economic interests” 

has been virtually ignored in the H. P. T. But “repetition,” even 

if coming from the pen of Mr. Sarkar, cannot take the place 1 

of argument. Another point urged in my reply was that the con- 3 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 

falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 

has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. P. T. 
claims to be. Mr. Sarkar thinks this to bean attempt to “escape” 

out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity, In the 

H. P. T, I have undoubtedly set before myself as one of my 
objects the description of “the general bearing of institutions upon 

the growth of ideas" (Preface to H.P. T., first edition, p. 9), Consis- 
tently with this aim J have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by “certain specific types of polity” 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic} polity” (the frequent 
butt of Mr. Sarkar's ridicule) upon the political ideas of the Hindus. 
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In adopting this course | may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, eg. 
of Principal E. Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory (Plate and his Predecessors, ch. 1) 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect. No critic, 
has levelled a charge against him on this ground 


as far as | am aware, 
of his work. 


by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scape 


Mr, Sarkar's ideas on Vedie political thought 
have mo basis tm fact 


Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr. Sarkar says that he has "always" in this context been "speaking 
of thought, speculation" instead of political institutions. How he ` 
chooses ta reconcile this positive statement with the extract “neither 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic regis’ used in this ` 
connection I leave him to decide, What concerns me now is to 
point out that he has failed to quote a single instance from the Vedic . 
literature of the magnificent set cf ideas whose omission he makes 
the basis o[ his charge; viz, "the ideas of war, inter tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races” aud “the group-activities of the 
vig, the people,” That he ‘has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked-of set of ideas exists only in his imagination is evident from , 
the following extract from his earlier pape “The political thought 
cf the Vedic pais, should there be any” (last Tour words put by him 
in italics) The truth is that the Vedic rei confined thelr 

lations primarily, if not exclusivly, to the office of “the king 
and the priest" (or rather the pwrohita), as well as the relat s of ue 
Ksatriyas and the Brihmanas in general with each other and with 
the other classes, in other words the very ^ 
‘(heen talking exclusively" in my work, The reason for this regret 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to. be found in the fact that 
to the Vedic res who were the nuthors of speculation of the Pete 


^ the real centre of interest" was not the viá—gro"F but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the sozial 
classes, Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me of thrusting my OWT 
ideas upon. him,. I hasten to quote the words of a Western authority 
«The Vaidya,” we are told in the Vale [mer (s v. Vaidya) “plays 
singularly tittle. part in the Vedic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas”. Before leaving this subject it i5 
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worth remarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar's scrupulous “accuracy 


in the choice of Vedic terms that he repeatedly uses ‘vis' as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe’ or ‘people.’ Now a reference to the authority last * 


mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis’ has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling,’ ‘king’s subject’ ‘the people in general’ and 
‘a sub-division of the jana or whole people. It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of 'tribe' or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is "gana," 


Value of Mr, Sarkar'r contention tested by reference 

fo a parallel example 

In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlier period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr, Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about "the real centre" of interest to the Homeric 
polity as well Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if this 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal war 
and. peace” from Homer's pages Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be gathered from Homer. [t appears that Dunning devotes 
only 8 lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 


divine origin of monarchy, And yet, no critic has’ accused: these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orientation to the Proper perspective” 
of Homeric political speculation, 


Treatment of "ost-Vedie Problems ef political 
theory” not “one-sided 


It has been shown above from an examination of the items treated 
in the Kautilya chapter (ch. iii.) of the H.P.T., that it deals not only 
with “the theory of kingship” and the ideas on “the relation between 
king and priest" (such as Mr. Sarkar considers the staple of my work 
to consist of) but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 
foreign policy, How small, relatively speaking, is the space occupied 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked that 
the theory of the mutual relations of king and priest is not so much 
as even mentioned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
of a total of 31 pages not more than 6 (i.e, less that 1/5th) is devoted 
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toit. In this instance, then, Mr. Sarkar's charge of "one-sided treat- . 
ment," when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the *ipost-Vedic problems of political 
theory." Take, e.g, the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
samhita to which is added as a supplement the Cátuhéataka of | 
Áryadeva (H. P. T, ch. iv) Among the topics which it 
handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of rufad^arma 
and dandaniti, the quasi-organic theory of government, the ideas 
of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of . In this case the space 
allotted to the theory of kingehip and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances (which might be multiplied if neces- 
it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of “a series of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between ling and priest." 


Mr. Sarkar's method of extracting “confessions” 

In connection with the above point Mr. Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges “in their entirety," In my 
reply to his criticism 1 had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, ait is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.” To conclude from this, as Mr. Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains “nothing save the king,” is contrary to all canons of logic, Ií 
I admit that out of 3 points a, b, and c, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone is described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and f, (say, tbe theory of the priest's 
function of which even according to Mr. Sakar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulness Indeed | could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed to me by Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr. Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the theory of kingship, I observe, “Other topics which 
properly fall within the scope of a history of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the same work (viz., H.P.T.) their just share of ræ 
cognition." (here follows a list of examples). | 


= | The question of proper Jurisdiction 


It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar's dictum that my 

work deals in detail with “none of the component factors save the 
1J king” is the direct negation of truth. But, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 
x d have touched upon: "neither public finance nor international law 
. for jurisprudence nor the the theory of war” etc. When this charge 
was first brought agains my work, I justified myself on the ground 

of a well-established convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr, Sarkar quite unjustifiably under- 
“I stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
[ fixing the categories. of political philosophy, and proceeds to 
= demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue in this case 
m" is much simpler and may be expressed in the following way, 
As it, E asked, the established Practice (“convention”) among 
modern historians of political theory -to treat only the ideas 

. €f State, Government and the like in detail -leaving allied and 

c topics like those mentioned by. Mr, Sarkar to special 
reatises ? I claim in spite of Mr. Sarkar that both the practice and 
the profession of Western authorities justify an answer to this question 
mpha y in the affirmative, At isan a ^a 





treatment of public finance, international law and jurispendence, -nag 
to speak of the theory of war is conspictious by its absence even in 
standard works on the history of Western political theories. We look 
in vain in such works for Hobbes’s theory of international lawor 
Machiavelli's theory of law, to refer lo two exa 
tioned by Mr. Sarkar. That this exclusion o 
not from the sense of "convenience" of the. authors concerned, but 


| follows (Ibid, pp. xxi-xxii), “Until within quite recent times writers of 
politics included in their works a treatment of the topics which are inclu: 
ded to-day under the heads of public law and political economy”. 
“But the whole group of special sciences which these names: suggest—> 


| 
i 
r 
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international law, pure and applied economics, finance and statistics— 
have sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 
quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment ..... . Some 
general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable, As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general." 
Treatment of the ‘saptanga’ not insufficient 

If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, it follows that however much the theories of © 
public finance, international law and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ‘sap/iga,’ my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment onthe ground that I 
have “somewhere defined the term saptaiga’ and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity” and elsewhere “described the king as but 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic.” This is a misstatement 
of my position. What I claimed to have done in my reply on behalf 
of the ‘saptanga’ was the consideration of “general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to illustrate the Arthabastra idea of Govern: 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 


thinkers (which shows a progressive evolution of the doctrine of 


quasi-organic unity of government). Sec H.P.T., pp» 34 87, 135. 


169-170, 216, 252-253. 3 


Mr. Sarkar's misconception of the nature of Hindu «political science” * 
In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in seeking to justify his charge 
regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment" delivered himself as 
follows: “Political science as a vidya was not described by them 
[viz, the Hindu theorists] as a royal science or a priestly science. 


this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may be shown 


authority of indisputable atab facts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
"E the Arthakásira authors on this point, it is not 


M as conf If to their strict definition of the “science,” but 
L 1. Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1927 x 
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this has to be taken in con junction with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categories, Now the quotations of Kauti- 
lya relating to the discussion of the early drthasastra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers (5a&is) of 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic state had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Arthatastya thinkers long before 
Kautilya’s time (see HPT pp. §3-86'. The same tendency to look 


plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp, 103-107). As for the 
title Wititistra, Kamandaka who brings the term into Beneral vogue 
identifies the “science” so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the synonym riyavidya or ‘royal science’. Itis again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces his Essence of Nuti- 
lsira by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says :— 
upürjane Pálane ca ñhTinep Dl mikvaram grat 
NS Jatkiücid upadezsyimo rüfavidyauidam mazam 
The commentator explains the phrase ‘bhtimiivaram Pra? “to 
the rulers of the earth" by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity (anyana ty rüfavidyayam anadhikarae), 
In the work of Sukra the term Nitisistra is defined in a wider Sense 
amandaka’s, but still he professes in his introductory verses 
to have written his work for the benefit of kings and others enjoying 
a limited span of life (H.P.T., p. 249). In the same Work Arthatastra 
is expressly defined as involving the instruction of kings in good 
bebayiour (H,P.T., p. 83s.) 





Mr, Sarkar; CWIHEHE On. Uftathya's discourse 
In the H.P.T, (P. 99) I had taken certain extracts [rom the discourse 
attributed in- the Sántiparvan to the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently "peculiar to Hindu political thought," "namely, that un- 


righteousness on the king's part is the cause of disturbance of the- 
social, the moral ond even the physical order." On this Mr. Sarkar 


commented as Follows, “Utathya's dictum in the Mahabharata on 


righteousness and justice’ as the sine gua nen of kingship does not - 


embody a peculiar Hindu conception, as G. believes? The mis- 
interpretation of my meaning that is involved in this Statement is too 
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palpable to be missed even by the most careless reader, To put 
Mr. Sarkar on the right track I wrote in my reply as follows, “That 
part of Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king’s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order,” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact counterpart of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned. After this clearest possible 
d seem that there was no room for any 
I note however with amazement that Mr. 
e the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 


in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
th certain authors whose works 


of cultivating “a little acquaintance” wi 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 
It will suffice to point out in reply that the words “a view, which it 
seems ta us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought" (H.P.T., p. 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement "a view perhaps peculiar 


to Hindu political thought,” 

The position, then, may be summed up as follows:—(1) My. state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains unchanged. (2) In 
his earlier paper Mr, Sarkar failed to appreciate my standpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my reply] gave him a chance of 
correcting his mistake. (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge. (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hinemar and the rest are all beside the point, and apparently has no 


other purpose than that of confusing the issues. 
The Digha Nikiya theory of contract 
Mr, Sarkar has thought it fit to challenge afresh and on identical 
1 ement in the H.P.T. (p. 121) to the effect that "the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists ns an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.’ The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 


statement of my case it woul 
further misunderstanding. 
Sarkar persists in attributing tom 
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in the original text, and it is most surprising that Mr. Sarkar with 
his “thorough acquaintance with its contents" should miss them a 
second time in succession, Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full. "In his insistence on contract", I wrote, 
"as the foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a weapon 
which might be used to justify almost any degree of popular control 
over the king ...... Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 
of the people in the above passages ....-, Nor, so far as we are aware, 
was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 
except apparently in a passage of the Catuhéatika ...... Thus the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought," T meant, in other 
words, that the doctrine of popular control over the king by virtue 
of the theory of contract was Practically confined to the passage under 
consideration, This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken inspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Digha Nikáya 
and other texts, 


— Mr. Sarkar's charge of "unius? treatment of “Saikya's teachings" 
—— vests on a tissue of imaginary TONS 

Mr. Sarkar repeats, as before, the charge that I have bean extre- 
mely "unjust" to “Sakya's teaching,” because, as he thinks, I have “con. 
sidered Sakya to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher. 
Now tlie passage to which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the HET 
(p. 123) in the course of my comment on twa texts of the Pali canon 
professing to lay down the Buddha's test of seven conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the original as follows :— 

“The above extracts involve a moralist's analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so called.” 
When Mr, Sarkar bases his charge on this Passage, he makes the 
following assumptions, (1) that in describing the contribu tions of Bud- 
dhism to Hindu political theory, I confine my attention to these two 
passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, (2) that 
Buddha is the author of these two Passages, (3) That my remark 
carries with it an implied Censure, (4) that on. this ground I have 
excluded from consideration other parts of Buddha's teachings which 





EN 
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are relevant to my subject, Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be contrary to truth, No, 1. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting to lay down 
Buddha's view of the origin of kingship, and mot even the slightest 
hint is conveyed therein to the effect that the "Sakya" or anybody 
else was a mere moralist, No. 2, is so contrary to fact that Mr, Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see, As regards Nos, 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that [attach any censure to the author.of the passages under 
consideration, whoever he may be,or that T exclude him on this ground, 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for "Sakya," but simply because | thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that- 
| “cut short" my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Mr. Sarkar's failure to mest my arguments 


[t follows from the above that Mr. Sarkar’s verdict which he wants 
to keep “unchanged” to himself, when examined in the light of sober 
fact, breaks down at every point. There is another aspect of the 
question that has still to be considered. [n his eriginal paper Mr. 
Sarkar had observed as part of his case for “Sikyas” admission into 
the rank of a political- philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 


of the seven conditions of welfare mentioned above, was not a moral — — 


maxim but had its affinities in “later manifestations" eg. «the Japanese 
Genro and the Reichstag of the present German constitution" - To 
this I bad replied by pointing to other items mentioned in Sakya's 
list of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in the "later manifestations," Mr, Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point, 

Mr. Sarkar's rejoinder on. the question of authorship of the two 
Nikaya passages is equally unhappy. He begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of "Salcya's lectures’ in a “footnote review" 


would have looked quite “pedantic,” Rat he forgets that however 

;nantit might be to Mr. Sarkar's temperament this exhibition 
a pedantr ; was absolutely necessary to justify his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of "Bakya's teachings.” Mr. Sarkar next points 
to some ses which according to him prove his “shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the alleged sayings of Sakya, If this "suspicion ' 
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was founded on fact, why did he charge me on the evidence of two 
samples of those self-same "sayings" with unjust treatment of Sákya's 
teachings ? It is indeed not without significance that in his original 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for the Vinaya 
texts (and especially the Mahavagga and Cullavagga), while he uses 
the term "Bakya" without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment on the seven 
conditions of welfare. That the misconception is stil] present “at 
the back” of Mr, Sarkar’s mind is clear from the title of the paragraph 
in his rejoinder, viz, “unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha's teach. 
ings.” 
Relations Beftpegn institutions and theories — My. Narbars oem 


In connection with Mr. Sarkar's charge on the score of alleged 
exclusion of certain items of Buddhist thought, I disputed his implied 
contention that a history of political theory should take cognisance 
of concrete institutions and the Principles of their Working. Mr. 
Sarkar retorts by asking, “Have Fou not yourself tried to indicate 


authorities on politica] Science whose view jg different from his own, 
Here is one, " Political thought," says Mr. Barker (Social ana Political 
Ideas of some &reat Medieval thinkers, ed., F.G,C. Hearnshaw, P. 10) 
"is diflerent from and Brealer than politica] theory. Political theory is 


the speculation of particular thinkers, which may he removed from the. 


actual facts of the time. Politica] thought is the immanent philosophy 
of a whole age which determines its actions and shapes its life, The 
one is explicit, self-conscious, and (it may be) detached; the other is 
Implicit, unconscious and immersed in the stream of vital action?" If 
this view is not to be dismissed as a Meaningless jargon, it follows that 
the historian of political theory need have no concern With "the ideas 
lying behind, around, and within the institutions," however properly 
these may fall within the scope of the historian of political thought, 


" The politics ef Pinaya and Edict literature 


= In his rejoinder Mr, Sarkar again describes the Vinaya and the 
Edicts of Asoka as potential sources of political speculation which 


^is ds — 


- e 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T. Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mr. Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr. Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to “authority, justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth" in a. form sufficiently selfconscious to justify 
their inclusion in the H P.T, Mr. Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a “foot-note review.” As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to "certain ideas that are no mean com 
tributions to political thought." Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts,as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. gon.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of paternal rule, Here I pause only to 
remark that one of the examples quoted by Mr, Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan “contributions to political thought” does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it, We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire i.e. imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka’s solicitation for administrative uniformity.” Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kimti viyoh@lasamata ca siya dandasamata ca” (Delhi-Siwalik 
version). Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this (71402 p. 310) to, 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigation and the uniformity - 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, | 
vol L,revised edition, p. 125) understands it to mean alit 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments.” If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
“ Agoka’s solicitude for administrative uniformity” and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar’s dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrative centralisation of an. | 
characterise this as amounting to "imperial 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. 

Mv, Sarkar's verdict on my treatment of Kantilya’s Arthasastra 


Mr. Sarkar has thought it ft to repeat his view that my chapter 
on Kautilya is but a “summary of translations of certain selected 


nationalism” is to be 
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topics" etc, [ claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. either breaks new ground or 
throws new light on the ground already traversed, I may mention, 
illustrations of the [ormer class, items like Kautilya's idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘sciences,’ historical significance of 
Kaulilya's theory of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like, As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned my examination of the scope of Kautilya's work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs, Jacobi and Bhandarkar’, 
of the philosophical significance of the Kautilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection I have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandarkar and Bottazzi) and of the current paraHelism between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. 13on, 134n, 135n etc) It is alts 
not without significance, as I showed in my reply, that Mr. Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
two items from this- "degenerate" "summary of translations" for de- 
tailed criticism—a fact which in itself indicates how little he- believes 
in his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar’s verdict at its true worth, 


The province of Kautilya's Arihasastra not "nisunderstood"' 


-. Mr.Sárkar complains afresh against me on the ground that 1 
have "sedulously avoided those contributions which — constitute 
the greatness of the Arthetistra in the history of politics” etc, That 
Twas not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain by my description of the scope of the Arihakadstra 
(H.P.T.,p. 77) which Mr: Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquain- 


tance" with my book has missed altogether, “A perusal of Kautilya's: 


work," [ wrote in that connexion, "shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil law and the art of warfare, As Kautilya's work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arfhasastra literature, the natural 
presumption is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kautilya's own citations which make 


it abunduntly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 


predecessors," If, then, I still omitted the consideration of “finance, 
Mandala, strategy and tactics,” it was not because of "misunder- 
standing" of the province of Kautilya's work, or rather of the Artha- 
Sastra in general, but because I thought that the weight of authori- 
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tative example justiñed my exclusion of these items from a work 
on the history of political theories. (see above) | 


Mr. Sarkar's amazing interpretation ef " Kaulilyadarkanam" 


While on this subject Mr. Sarkar premising that Indologists “as 

a rule" have "misunderstood" the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according to his lights “The Arthasastra,” he says, 
“is kautilya-darsanant (kautilyan philosophy). [t is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and not a historical. work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states.” 
It will be seen that Mr, Sarkar's case rests chiefly upon his inter 
pretation. of ‘tawtilya-dartanam. Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to show Mr. Sarkars interpretation to be wholly 
wrong. The term uar&ama! does not mean philosophy or system 
of philosophy alone, but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion,’ 
intention’ etc, In the context (1, io) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya'a work. (Mr. Sarkar, it may be remarked, has thought 
it unecessary. to specify this point) it is incapable of being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ‘opinion.’ Let me justify my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows — e 

trivargabhayasaméuddhan amatyün svegu karmasu/ 

adhikuryad yathasaucam ityšcarya vyavasthitáh// 

na tveva kuryad atmanam devin va lakgam tévarah/ 

£aucahetor amütyanam etat kautilyadaréanam// ias 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kaufilya's abro- 


gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 


in this case be no doubt about the. meaning of "dariamim. This 
interpretation is likewise offered by Gabapati Sastri who comments 
on the above as follew :— 

“Tad idain acaryanim matam ityarthakam élokam aha trivarge- 
tyadi ...... uktam acüryamatam svamatam tu n&ivam etc" So also 
Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya, renders the above as 
follows :—“Das ist dic stellung, die dic Lehrer einnehmen «+--+ Das 


ist die Ansicht Kautilyas.” 





as n dlerstanmdtrn * of scape of Kautilya’s Arthathstra 

ughout this part of bis. rejoinder Mr. Sarkar does not seem 
sufficiently to reci ise the fact that Kaulfilya's work is not sui generis, 
but is only one of a class of works concerned with this science (or 
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rather art). Rightly to understand the scope of Kautilya we have 
to begin by asking what, if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general. Now if Mr. Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T. (p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition of 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is a ‘science’ concerned with the 
acquisition and protection of dominion, It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) “essentially as the Art of Government 
in the widest sense of the term." Now the early schools and authors 
of Arthasastra, a8 1 pointed out furthermore in the same context, 
: transcended the narrow limits of this definition 5D as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 
of the State as well. In the case of Kaufilya's Arthaiistra, on the 
other hand, I observed by way of contrast (H.P.T., p. 126) that it 
involved a "studied neglect of abstract speculation" whence I drew 
the conclusion that its author dealt in conformity with the strict 
definition of the science “not with the theory of the State but with 
the Art of Government and kindred topics.” This judgment, then, 
was based not upon a "misunderstanding" of the scope of Kautilya 
of tpon “shunting off the tight track by an unwarrantably wrong 
attitude” towards him, but upon a careful comparison of Kautilya’s 
work with the early Arthasasira, especially (as noticed in my reply) 





__ by reference to Kautilya’s slender stock of political speculation, and 


his treatment-of the same in connection with concrete problems of 
administration. 


Mr. Sartar's charge of exclusion of "philosophy of the Art oj 
Government”. wholly imaginary 


Taking as the text of his sermon the argument that “theories on 
constitutions, administration etc, belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so forth, 
Mr, Sarkar thinks that in my view “the one group of items excludes 
the other,” The charge is wholly untrue, Alike in the section 
dealing with the early ArthaSistra and the chapter on Kautilya, I 
have dealt seriatim with the theory of the state as well as that of 
the Art of Government involved therein, In the former section after 
examining the theories of kingship (pp: 89-101) I proceeded to analyse 
the rules of practical politics with the following prefatory words, 
"The theories of kingship in the Arthasastra, while corresponding 
broadly to those of the Dharmasiéras, are not lacking in the formula- 


- 
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subsequently following. 


r and 


"contradictions" 


In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar conjures up a 
estimate of Kautilya as given in i 
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two different places of my work, and 
me from my difficulty. He 
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in the Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I “do not set much 
store by the same interpretation.” Now the true facts are as follows, 
On the former page while adinitting for the Mahabharata-Manusamhita 
theories in part the idea of “metaphorical sacredness,” [ wrote that 
“the most characteristic’ of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king's divine Fersonality, and I quoted in 


support of this last statement two texts (Manu, VII, 5-7 and Śānti- 


parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page I rejected Mr, Sarkar's 
Contention (Political Institutions, pp. 179-180) to the effect that "the 
Hindu doctrine of the king's divinity was a metaphorical expression” 
on the strength of the same text from the Santiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These two statements, then, are not only not “inconsistent”, 
but are in perfect accord with each other, This point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar in my reply, but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it, 

The second case of “inconsistency” or "difficulty" which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned with the significance of the Santipar- 
van passage just mentioned (LEX 128-136). Here, it is. interest 
dng to note, Mr. Sarkar- has been compelled to admit that there 
isa “theocratie touch” in the above passage. Another important 
‘Modification is that whereas. formerly he took the king's divinely 
‘ordained duty ‘of protection to make the people “no less divine 


than the king”, he now understands it to mean that “the status of 


the people is no less divine or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than. that of the king.” In other words, he is now convinced that 
the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
further he is himself in doubt as to the significance of these expres- 
sions, Mr, Sarkar's charge, even thus modified, can be shown to be 
without foundation, Of the groups of priniciples which in the theory 
ofthe Mahabharata and the Manusamhiti balance the principle of 
monarchical authority, only one (viz. Manu, VII, 2) does this “on the 
strength of divine injunctions. themselves” (see H.P.T. pp. 184-186) 
and there is nothing in this group to connect it with the passage of 
the Sántiparvan under consideration. When therefore, Mr. Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption "Visnu enters 
the king, but makes him the people's servant," he- gives an altogether 
erroneous version of the theories whose stgnificance he professes to 
explain, 

The third case of ‘difficulty’ mentioned by Mr. Sarkar is com 
cerned with my alleged statement that “the Buddhist theory of con- 
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tract is incongruous with the Hindu (Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine 
of reciprocity.” I made no statement of this kind, On page 135 of 
ihe ILP.T. to which Mr, Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautilya to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the king’s divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of “a Brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract" It is clear, then, that the incongruity which 
[ had in view lay in the blending of the Brahminical or the Buddhist 
theory of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king's 
divinity on the other, Here, then, there was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any. “incongruity” between the Buddhist and the 
Brahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr, Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that ‘the alleged 
divinity of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
ta be veritable stumhling-blocks to the author." | 


“Hindu mind" —" Hindu view" 


While in his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
that were tised in my work as "vague and meaningless phrases," 
he is now anxious to explain the standpoint” from which he thinks 
them objectionable. Hence it appears that these cannot be altogether 
"vague and meaningless," from certain other stand-points, In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to Mr. Sarkar are still 
"objectionable" ? His answer by Implication is that I have tried 
to describe "one bunch of ideas" as the “characteristic product 
of India," in disregard of “the diversity and the ‘pluralism of Hindu 
political thinking.” Per contra he claims for himself às well as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply that their 
ise of similar phrases nowhere ignores or overlooks the diversities" 
in their thought-world, As the whole of this argument rests on A 
ceries of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to take it seriously, ~~ 

To'show how baseless is Mr. Sarkar's charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of which 
L'have tiade fregütént use-aiready, 1n the introductory chapter of his 
latest work on the history of Greek politics! theory (Plato and his 
Predeézesors) Barker undertakes to “describe the Greek theory of 
the State, 1n. the course of this chapter he frequently uses phrases 
which are the exact counterpart of the terms used by me. Thus 


we read, “Political thought begins with the Greeks, Its origin is com 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek mind” (ibid, p. 
1); "whatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics or in Greek theory, the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man was less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere" (p. 2) ; 
“home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 


almost convertible terms" (p. 5). 
, The question of parallels 

. On the subject of alleged “agreement between Hobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Hindu thought which 
promulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract,” Mr, Sarkar's 
view. has undergone a material change. [n his first paper he was 
so confident of this agreement that he thought its ommission in the 
H.P.T, to be "queer" In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties, But 
he is still not prepared to give up his original position, Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present. In my reply, 
-alter noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedi- 
ence based on the theory of contract, [ asked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe- 
sian view of absolute sovereignty, How does Mr. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ?- He says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr, Sarkar's 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
untenable position by confusing the issues, Next Mr. Sarkar refera 
to bis statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is “fragmentary. and scrappy,” it is but “an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
"so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical" In his usual manner 
Mr, Sarkar has not cared to justi fy his bold generalisation by refer- 
ence to concrete facts. If we test it by the example under cosidera- 
tion, viz. the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
tain aspects of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chimerical A reference to my argument in my earlier paper (I, H. Q., 
vol. If; no. 2, p. 427) will show that the difference in this case is deeper 
than can’ be explained merely on the basis of the theory of “ande- 
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veloped forms.” For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed up with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the contract theory. The difference in short is one of kind, not - 
of degree. 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
socalled “arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory" in Europe. The evidence for this 
necusation was nil, In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission, He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188, 276) to support 
his contention that I am not "prepared, asa rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king.” Let me begin by informing Mr. 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have Hehted upon many more pages (eg. pp. 64-55: 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where | had distinctly pronounced in favonr 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. But I propose here 
ta confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by Mr. 
Sarkar, On H.P.T., p. 181 (footnote 3) D observed with reference. 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (VII, 111-112) that they did not 
"involve an unequivocal enunc iation of the doctrine of resistance" (as. 
Mr. Sarkar tool them to mean in an article contributed to the Political 
Science Quarterly, March, 1918), but that they “merely conveyed à 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.” In this same context I 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpreta tion. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows :— 

 mohadrajà svarastram yah karsayatyanaveksaya/ 

sa ciradbhra éyate rajyajjivitacca sabandhavah// 
Saritakarsanat prapah ksiyante praniném yatha/ 
tatha rajüam api prágáb kety ante ragtrakarganat// 

“That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom (will) 
together with his, relations be ere long deprived of his life and of his 
kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so ‘the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdoms"—Bihler's tr. S. B, E., vol. 25. 

Here, then, my reluctance to follow Mr. Sarkar in "admitting the 
rights of the people against their king" was due not to any innate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out. Mr. Sarkar's meaning. On FLP.T., p. 276». — while criticis. 
ing a view attributing superiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed cut inter alia that the Hindu thinkers failed 
` to develop the case for popular sovercignty into a complete system, 
Here, again, | have showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except in so far as it is justified by the available evidence. 
Mr. Sarkar ‘Says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are “the farthest to seek for quite a 
long time yet" in Hindu political Speculation. Quite so, but is not 
this item of sufficient importance to be borne in “mind by those who 
are determined at any cost to seek “identifications” between the 
Hindu and Western theories? 


Af, ultiliuzar Ur, unilTHéar euolutron 


On this question Mr. Sarkar's method of argument is characteristic, 

He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 

to the question at issue. In the present instance he again expresses his 
view that my entire “book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social organisations” laid down in the preface, Now when 
this. charge was first brought against me by Mr. Sarkar, | has 
tened to point out how again and again- where Hindu political 
thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 
of the West, [had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. I quoted from my "entire work" a number 

of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 

theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 

Mr. Sarkar deal with this argument? Well, he ignores it from start 

to finish, This silence is all the more inexplicable since Mr, Sarkar 

with his professed knowledge of “other systems" was exactly in a 

position to enlighten other “persons who are not adequately oriented” 
to them, Mr. Sarkar's extreme reluctance to face my pointed argu- 
ments can be interpeted only on the assumption that he is unable to 
mect them. If then, still believe Mr, Sarkar' contention to the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
notice, it is not myself but Mr. Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proceed. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
of individual thought-systems, It is easy to see that this- admission 
involves, inspite of Mr. Sarkar's disclaimer, an important modification 
of his original position and a notable approximation to my own view, 


+ 
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Mr. Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless to condemn my "sociology 
or culture-history" as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will be 
seen from the fact that Mr, Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kaulilya and Machiavelli 

I now come to the last item in Mr, Sarkar's formidable array of 
charges, I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kautilya and Machi- 
avelli all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr. Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian, On 
other points Mr, Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view, Re- 
carding the historical position of the two thinkers, eg. he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, "Machiavelli as a believer in Rijadharma or duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers" (here follow some examples). Un- 
happily this “very simple answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian's thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching, When itis claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was "the first modern political philosopher," it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kaufilya, with 
out denying the “extent” of the former's “studies and writings,” it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration 
including the component parts of a highly complex admistrative 
machinery together with an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya’s work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not “irrelevant” to remember the fact that the 
" Arthasdstra as a whole announces itself as a. single “science” relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
the “studies and writings” of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even there the unifying principle does not 
rest directly on the assumption of a single science. 

As to the respective ideals of Kautilya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes as before that a contrast between these is “nonexistent” 
He quotes an opinion about the aim of the “Prince” together with 
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the title of the last chapter of that book to show that “security of 
state is Machiavelli's fundamental thought" But if language has 
any meaning, both these arguments imply not the “security of the 
state" but its acquisition of new dominion, As to. Mr. Sarkar’s plea 
that “the gospel of territorial agrandisement constitutes the very 
life-blood of Kautilya,” it is, I think, sufficiently answered by the 
words I wrote in my reply, “Making full allowance for the cult of 
tipan, cituranta, cakravartin, it cannot be forgotten that Kautilya 


unlike Machiavelli “pointedly deprecates territorial annexations.” Be- 
fore leaving this part of my subject, I may add that Mr, Sarkar has 


left altogether snanswred the argument on whose basis I thought 
his conception of “a most marvellous identity in subject-matter as 
well as methodology” between Kautilya and Machiavelli to be Wrong. 
As to the respective morals of Kautilya and Machiavelli what I 
wrote in the H.P.T. was to the following effect, "It appears at first 
sight that Kautilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli in his sacrifice 

- of these principles to the end of public welfare, Nevertheless it has to 
be remembered that Kautilya reserves his immoral state-craft in 
general for extreme cases” etc. Mr, Sarkar confronts me with the 
evidence of some texts of Machiavelli which he thinks to be “literal 
paraphrase of Kautilyan sentiments,” Let me admit the general 
similiarity of nearly all these texts with the ideas of Kaujilya. I 
say "nearly all'advisedly since I^ notice that one of Mr. Sarkar's 
quotations is so incomplete that it does not convey the author's 
meaning in full. The passage occurs in chapter XVII of the “Prime” 
and is thus summarised by Mr. Sarkar. “In chapter XVIII, Machia- 
vellis morality teaches that there ‘are two methods of combat, the 
one by law and the other by force. The first is proper to man, the 
second to beasts" The immediately following lines which Mr. 
Sarkar has not thought it fit to quote are pitched in a diflerent key, 
They are as follows, "But as the first method is often inopportune, 
one must have recourse to the second, [t iš therefore necessary to. 
know well how to use both the beasts and the men.” This little 
statement, inspite of Mr. Sarkar's assurance to the contrary, may well 
“shock the prejudices” even of those wko do not consider Machiavelli 
to be the incarnation of evil. However that may be, the effect of the 
line of argument mentioned above would obviously be to modify my 
View on this particular item of comparison between Kautilya and 


Machiávelli* U. N, GHOSHAL 
—.... , — —— DM 
"The controversy is closed, 1d, — = 


— — — — — — 





One of the most common varieties of literary entertainment 
amongst us is Pathakam or Páthakam-parayuka, i.e. the exposition in 
a dramatic form of any incident from the Puranas, Here the whole 
exposition is in the local vernacular, Malayalam, and it entirely dis- 
penses with all kinds of technical gestures, Further, there are no 
stage equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a Beah- 
min and a lighted lamp—both easily available—to be satisfied, For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting, — 
As the term itself suggests, the actor must be quite. learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation. These are the qualifications of an ideal actor, Of course 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint, He has a head-dress' which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in the absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice, His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adorned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands. Further. he ties around his waist over his 
ordinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates the 


actor from the audience, There is no curtain, nor is there any need for. 


a curtain. s | 
When everything is ready, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs ‘Maigalam' in a voice that 
is scarcely audible, The verse, which is Sanskrit mixed with Mala- 
yalam, or Manipravalam, as it is generally called, runs thus :— 
ghoranam dinavinimurutaraprtanabharakhinnam dharitrim 
cro-Itlvataraira]akinopu samaévásayantam nitántam/ 


i ssession of a head-dress is lookéd upon as the hall-mark 
of proficie ncy in the actor. "This is, especially inolden days, given 
stars — sficiency test in the temple at Taliparamba, presided 
svar Bp A earned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon asa 


coveted distinction. 
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kglrambhodhau blujamgadhipasayanatale yoganidraámudarim 
nerekaiklondu laksmiku]urmula punarum padmanabham 
bhajetháh// 
This is then followed by a long prose piece setting forth ina very 
chaste and elegant language the aims of narration, ie, the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows :— 
purusarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabha- 
tandyi, saccidananda-svary yaya bhagvān Srindrayanate srimadpada- 
raviidamgale Dedayakamalakarinikamadhyattiiigalammaru vaccu 
iécalabhaktipurassaram upisiccu kollanam; ennatu kütatekandu mattu 
asarangalayi, anityaügalayi, aIpasukhapradaága làyirikknnna ororo 
sainsGrasigarataraigaiicalil sirabhudhya paribhramiccu vrthatanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniye maftoruphalam varuvatilla 
duritamarjjikka "nnuvarunnasamayattinka|] Tévarasseya ceytu durita- 
nivrtti varutti gativarutti kollanmam, Tévaranes sevikkayennuvarunna 
samayattiügal scvamargangalum palaprakürénayundu ; devalayatgalil 
pradakginam, pratimárccauam, svarüpadhyanam, kathaéravanam, 
| kathüprasafigam ennituka]il kaliyugattiigalanayasen amoksatte 
sadhipanavikonda kathaprasamgatha]am nannallate — mattonnum, 
Kathaparayuka  ennu Varunna samavattinka] vakkinnu madhuryadi 
salgunakalate paripürpata venam: ayatonninteyum tatne lavalesam 
lum parijüánarmilla-; enkilumubhayakula parisudhanmárayi satkar- 
maniratanmārāyirikkunna bráhmanarekondu narayapetta | sabhama- 


funotkargam vardhikatte’—enniigine mahabréhmanarute anugra- 
hamundakumennatre matguru bhutanfeniyogam, 

—gurukarunya laksminiyogat,’ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage may well be 
compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the 
Prastavana or Sthüpanà, we are familiar with in dramas, 

These items over, he begins again in Malayalam and describes 
the particular situation. of the story he is going to expound. The 
audience being thus well introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds it with a wealth of illustration making references 
tó current social topics and not rarely lo individuals, There is little 
of acting, though aPpropriate gestures are often utilised to make the 
narration more vivid and appealing, He also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of Speech, but for fear of losing his patronage 
he does not use it to the same extent as the Cikyar does, Thus 


?"u 
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the main aim of this variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the impartation of education leavened with wit and 
humour. 

Such is Pathakam, and it will be seen that this is not far distant 
from that variety of Kuüttu-Sanskrit theatre—called Prabandham 
Kuttu, For, in both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more ot less the same purposes. The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows —(1) In Katto 
there are both acting and. narration, but in Pathakam the latter pre- 
dominates ; (2) In Küttu there is scope for more than onc actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor ; (3) In Küttu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cakyars 
and the Naügyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus, as far down as 
the last sub-section of Ambalavasis, can act; (4) In Küttu. significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Patha- 
kam gestures exist not as.” means of, but as an aid to, communica- ¢ 
tion; (s) For Küttu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these; and (6) It is a convention that Küttu can be per- 
formed only in à Devasadas, ie, in a temple, but Pithakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the only condition being that there must 


be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful scrutiny of the difference will show 
have Prabandham Küttu in miniature. The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction. 
of simplification with à view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence, For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 


light up even the masses. | 

From another point of view also, we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Küttu and Pathakam, For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campa Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams, In number they ate over thirty and in 
yolume they may fill wbout 309 pages of royal size, while in merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature. Here is a definite 


that in Páthakam we 


—— 
1 A detailed notice of these works is under preparation by the 
present writer, — 
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measure of Kerala contribution to Sanskrit literature, but, alas, it is 


yet unknown and unjudged. 


These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also. The need for an expository commen- 


tary to help the Cakyars and Pathak 
driving force to create a school of 


-Madyallsi onte Maghasandésa. 


akarans worked as a powerful 
literary criticism in the land; it 


- Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
- ‘Waricties of entertainments, Prabandham Kitta and Pathakam, have 


i. not merely supplied a source of nob! 


e recreation to all alike, both 


the literate and the illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit literature 
4 both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries, 


- 


=: USES” Nav Publications 


K. R. PISHAROTI 


about Buddhism 


C T should like to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 


recent publications ; Louis de la Vallée 


Poussin's La morale Bouddhique 


* iris 1927) and Th. Steherbatsky's, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 





books unread. 

Professor Poussin calls his book 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist reli 
books of a similar kind in being a 


(Leningrad :927) No student of Buddhism can leave these two 


Buddhist morals, but it is a 
gion. And it differs from other 
condensed epitome of what 


Vasubandhu and his school actually teach. In other words, it contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists themselves, and nót a modern 


European discussion and evaluation, 


Professor Stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on the 


systematic treatises of learned Bud 


dhist theologians, and added 


a careful translation of N agarjuna's Treatise of Relativity and Candra- 


kirti’s commentary. The famous R 
‘Savant, and, besides, he possesses the al 
ing the most intricate details and 


found with the best Sastrins, 


ussian scholar is a learned 
most intuitive faculty of grasp- 
systems, which is sometimes 


SrEN KoNow —* 





Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxi, (1926), no. t. 


C. W. GUnNER.—Some Tertual Notes on Alwaghosa's ‘Buddhacarita, 
A few emendations of the text of the Buaddéacarifa have been 


suggested here. 


UuEsH CHANDRA BHATTACHAR]EE — The CUpangad Texts and their 


Position in Sruti Literature. The author points out in this article 
that the earlier Upanigads, which had no independent existence, 
originated, as parts of the Dralimapical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brihmanas had developed, and opposes the 
view. of those who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanisads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences ie. among the 


Ksatriyas. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 


the Hindus and 


NARENDRA NATH Law.—Zhe Spiritual Culture of 
of the article 


the Interpretation of their Civilisation, The writer 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilization of 
the Hindus, it is essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 
“connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 

their life. 

CARLO FORMICHL— Te Upanisads as the Land-mark in the History 
of Indian Thought. The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) Upanisadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman, 

SURE? CHANDRA Durt.—The Dialectic of Sañkara and  Rümunnja 
in Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic, 

GARAT CHANDRA MiTRA.—On the Cult of the Sun-god in Medieval 
Hast Benbif. — o LA 

KSHETRESA CHANDRA Carrorapuyaya.— The Identification of the 


Re-vedic River Sarasvath and some connected Problems, The paper: 


y in the main tries to provë that in the earlier portions of the 
 Rg-veda, Sarasvati stands for the Indus, and in the tenth mandala, 
it denotes the Sarsuti in Kurukgetra, 


A 


p 


LAd 
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VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYYA.— Sandiyalsaratativa, This is 
a philological discussion in Bengali on the sandhyaksaras (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet, 


Journal of Indian History, April, 1927 


S. KRISHNASWAMY AIVANGAR.— The GurJara Empire in North India, 
B. BHaTrACHARVYA.—VimdÁyavasim. The writer is inclined to 
identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Sankhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical works, with Vargagagya, who has 
also been named in the Bhimagi, He assigns him a date (A. D. 

__ 250-310) earlier than Isvarkrgna. 

R. SATHYANATHA Alyan.—The Climacieric of. Talikela, This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Tilikota on the empire of 
Vijayanagar, 

D, B, DiskALKAR,—Chrenolagy of the Paramara Rulers of India, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1933 


"C, A, F. Ritvs DAVIDS, — The Unknown Co-founders of Buddhism, 


The purport of the article is that Hinayana Buddhism is not 


i M 


_@ homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a stil more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a heterog nous 
aggregate—a complex of teaching to which contributions were 
made. by the distinguished early converts like Kondaüfüa, Vappa, 
Sariputta, There were also men of the world who. had a hand in 
the shaping of the religion. 

E. H. JouNsTON.—Z7/Ae Tert of the Buddkacarita, Cantos I-VILE 
Mr. Johnston has utilised a fresh manuscript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Weller's edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 
etc, and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 
the Sanskrit text, 





R.L. TURNER.— 74e Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 


in Indo-Aryan. Prof. Turner shows how some of the terminational 
elements of Indo-Aryan languages have undergone changes, This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements are not properly 
accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not intense, 
As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into ` 
being, the terminations were- still more lightly stressed ; conse- 
quently phonetic changes in the Indo-Aryan languages were rapid, 
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N. D. MtiRONOW.—Budd is? Miscellanea. — « 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
teévara should be Avalodifa-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Awar-Veir, This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms, which gives the name as Avalottfa-svara, The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokite£vara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names zIvalolitasvara and Lokesvara. : 

(2) Central Asian Recensions of the Sadaharma-Puywlariba, In | 
this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least Jwa Central. Asian 
recensions of the Saddharma-Pundarkai. 

(3) future and Conditional in Buddhist Sanskrit, The purpose 
of this note is to show “certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works,” 

E, W. Tuomas and G. L, M, CLANSON. A Second Chinese Buddhist 

Text in Tibetan Character, — 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, July, 1927 

S. K. DE—On the Date of thi Subhatitaval, It has been pointed 
out. here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his Sudhagita- 
vali in Sarvananda's Tthasarvasea, which was composed, accord- 
ing to ite author himself in 1160 A.D, supplies a lower limit to 
the date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. —— w. 

HO R.DivEKAR.—74e Dmal Authorship of the Kaoyaprakaša, The 
author of this article arrives at the definite conclusion that the 
Kuüriküs of the Kavyapratusa as far a$ the figure of speech Par — 
kara, ie., up to the first half of the {18th verse of the last chapter 
were composed by Mammata, and the rest of the Karikas and 
the whole of the vy were written by Alaka. 


Obituary Notice 
The Late Dr. E. Hultzsch (1857-1927) 


Dr. Eugen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in March 1837; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a Privatdocent for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1882. Dr. Bühler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of. Sanskrit and 
AIndology, and who founded the Oriental Institute of Vienna and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Vreuna Orfental Journal, intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy. In the course of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon him, Hultzsch 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions. He was appointed 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Madras Presidency, 
The. rst volume of Sonth Indian Inscriptions, Tamil and Sanskrit, 
which was published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya. A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temple of Tanjore (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr. Hultzsch himself and the following by 
Mr, Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing work; 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods followed by Drs, Bühler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and : 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; - 
he was for long Secretary to the Dewtsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, — — 
He published three Reports on the Search for Sanskrit. Manuscripts in i 
South India in the years 1895-1905, the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later Reports on the search for Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Telugu manuscripts in the Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
Government Oriental Mss, Library. The magnum opus ol Dr, Hultzsch 
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was his monumental edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka, “likely to 
be the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet published.” It 
contains an exhaustive Introduction which describes fully each one of 
the Emperor’s records and has also chapters on the Emperor, his 
religion and empire, and on the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions, The texts and translations are accompanied by excellent 
collotype reproductions of negatives made from estampages of the 
Edicts. Many of Dr. Hultzsch's treatises on Indian Epigraphy were 
published in The Indian Antiquary. He was closely associated 
with the editing of the Epigraphia Indica from its inception down to 
1907. Hewasa profound scholar of Sanskrit and Prakrit, edited 
several works like Baudhiyana's Law-Book (1884); Prolegomena su 


Vasantardja Nakuna (1879); Madana's Párijatamafijari (1906) ; Magha’s 


Siupilavadha (translated into German and published last year) 
and others, His seventieth birthday was to have been celebrated 
early this year; but death snatched him off a few weeks too soon 
and thus prevented the consummation of the desire of his friends and 


admirers to present him with a complimentary volume of essays. 


C, S, SRINIVASACHARI 
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"The Indian Historical Quarterly Vis hex Wied yee it 
the publication of this issue. The scholars and the reading 
public who have encouraged us so long will not, we hope, 
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Dr. Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., PH. p. 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. 1 
Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
3 Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule © 

by Muhammadans) ‘ 
4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 
5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part I 
6 Studies in Indian History and Culture 
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Dr, N. LAW's Calcutta Oriental Series 


1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja CURE: 8 
2 Chanakya-rajaniti sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 
a learned Foreword by John van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). Reo —— 
3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhustdana 
Sarasvati (out of print). 
4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr, Narendra 
Nath Law, MAs RL., P.R.S., PH. D, Es2 — 
5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadri, in Aut 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii+ 361). Rs. 6 =" 
6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 
by Mr, Satish Churn Law, * Rot 
7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A. WI 
PI. D., F.R. Hist. S. (Cloth) Rs 6 — — 
8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary, — r 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt. Rs. 2 
9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M. A., P. L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. S. with a Foreword by Mrs. C, A. F, 
Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs, 9/- (cloth) ; Rs 8/- (paper). 
10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A, B-L., PH.D. | 
¥.Z.S. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M.D. F. R. S. E. Rs. 6 * 
11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. 'Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., B.L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 


Dr, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., PH. D- Rs. 4 3 
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12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriys Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 5 
- Law, M.A,, P.L., vH. D. (Prescribed as a text-book for M.A. students, 42 

Calcutta University). : RsS — 
= 
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New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325-++xvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire, Atthe end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith : "It brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment”, 

Dr, Jha: “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. Sten Konow: “You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit". 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. L., P. R. S., PH. D., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M. As B. La, P. R. Sy PH, D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book II contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumés of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314+-x1 pp. Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. (Demy 8vo, 
188 pages). s R&5 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhügavata- 
bhásya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacirya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sictras have their parallels in the Srimad Bhigavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp.) Rs, 2-8 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A, of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvaméa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurána edited here, (Demy $vo, lii 4-100 pp) Rs. 2 

PROF. E. W. HOPKINS says :—The comparison of the tèxts you 


have made is of great interest and is an important contribution 


to our history of the Epic and also of the Purana, Your points seem 


to me to be well taken... 


PROF, JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA (Sweden) says :—It interests 


= 
8 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvaméa 
which was formerly unknown to me, It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that. 
18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., B.L.,P.R.S., PH. D. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I, The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life. Il. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya. III, Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta—the Ancient Hindu Economics, V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century B. C. VII. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
VIII. The Progress of Researches in Indian History. IX. The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. X. The Kautiltya Arthaéastra, 
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On the Canakya-sutrani 


In the second edition of the Kautaliya Arthasastra R. 
Shamasastry has published, as an appendix, the Capakya- 
sutrüm, and thereby countenanced, in a way, a presumption 
that they are somehow connected with the Kautaliya or its 
author. He has, however, shown that they are not to be 
taken for the sūtra alluded to in the anonymous! verse 
wm. Pepper waa! He is, no doubt, quite right, But 
then it may be asked, what are those Canakya-sitrani 7 

It is quite evident that in the title of this work sitra is 
nob to be taken in the usual denotation of the word. For 
the meaning of most of these smíras is quite plain, and to 
write a bhüsya on them would be useless, nay absurd. They 
have, as a rule, very much the character of adages, and may 
be quoted in discussions for succinctly stating one’s opinion 
and giving, at the same time, more weight to it. In practice 


I This verse does not make part of the Kaufaltya, but is appended 
to itin the mss, Itis certainly not by Kautalya, For(1) it is an 
arya, a metre which does not occur in the ArthaSastra, (2) no ancient 
writer would use the perfect «wx in speaking of his own work («irs faz ), 
and (3) the author of the Arthasastra calls himselí by no other name 
but Kautalya. The verse in question is most probably taken from 
some old commentary on the Kautaltya. 
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they are more useful than gnomie verses with which pedantic 
savants like to adorn their conversation, because like adages 
they directly make for the point at issue, while gnomic verses 
generally contain more statements than are called for by the 
occasion, 

The subject of the Cápakya-sütrüni is poliey, both poli- 
tical wisdom, rajantti or daydaniti, and prudence in the con- 
duet of life, general miti, The former is treated of in the 
opening part of the work (some hundred satras) and spora- 
dically in the remaining part also when an occasion offers; 
but in the last 400 sméras or more the main subject is rules 
of life, In this part, i.e, in about four-fifths of the whole 
work, there is no plan or logical arrangement, but small 
groups of sutras, linked together by a common idea or a 
eatchword, succeed each other without any apparent order. 
The opening part of the work has less the character of a 
miscellany, since the author there treats of subjects contained 
in the Kautaliya, chiefly in the first and eighth adhikarayas 
of it. In this part occur several borrowings from the Artha- 
dastra, two are identical, —no, 32: warwieewmW dwa, cf. p, 21; 
no, 91: ‘aet wert cf, p. 328; others are more or less 
differently worded, e.g., no, 22: aaam: aaier: cf. p, 26 : aagi: w 
and p. 822: wrens. Of the same kind are nos. 17, 
21, 52, 53, ef. pp.55, 58, which need not be transcribed here, as 
the editor has already quoted, in the footnotes of his text, the 
parallel passages from the Arthasástra. Sometimes a sura 
seems to give in a eondensed form the meaning of a longer | 
passage, e.g., no. 64: wfuwsrma as compared with the ardha- — — 
áloka p. 251: suites fe ditt oh ersTosfaem , 

In most cases the changes introduced in the original sen- — - 
tences of the Kautaltyam by the author of the strani are quite 1 
arbitrary and serve no reasonable purpose. This would have 
been otherwise, if the same man had composed both works, 

And besides, in that case, he would have made a more systema- 
tie abstract from his former work, and not have selected —— 
a few subjects only; nor would he have allotted, as he actually "7 
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did, only a fourth part of the suras to rajaniti, and the 
majority of them to general miti, which he did not treat of 
in the Arthasatra. I, therefore, have no doubt that the 
Canakya-siltrani are by a later author who drew upon the 
Kaufaltyam and other sources besides, Of what kind the 
latter were will now be discussed. 

A close study of the Cánpakya-sütrüni discovers a curious 
fact. A considerable number of them are solitary pádas of 
a Sloka, quite regular ones, odd as wellas even pàádas, eg., 
no, 503; rmn wes wm, no. 507: v aai aiia. There are 28 
cases of an odd pada of the Pathya (2nd foot —— —=), 
viz, nos, 34, 48, 89, 144, 222, 232, 234, 249, 251, 276, 297, 
307, 318, 366, 367, 419, 451, 459, 460, 466, 473, 503, 533, 534, 
537, 539, 561, 569.—nnd 10 padas of a Vipulà, viz, 2ud 
Vipula (2nd foot —- — — =): 149, 4th Vipulà (2nd foot 
p—s): 91, 188, 297, 385, 411, 426, 493; & Vipula 
(2nd foot ~~ — =) 279.1 

There are 11 cases of an even pada, viz: 67, 171, 327, 410, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 506, 507, 532. Besides no. 209 is an 
ardhasloka, no, 256 becomes one by transposition of the 
padas, and no, 212 contains two even p&das.* 

Now it can be easily proved that not by mere chance so 


r With regard to these Vipuli-pidas it may be remarked that 
with the exception of two all are 4th Vipulis, which in Sanskrit 
Literature are by far less frequent than any of the three preceding ones 
atid are almost entirely avoided by most classical poets, In only three 
cases, Vis, 411, 493, $42 the first foot is = —— —, the usual 
form in epical and classical poems; while in the remaining cases the 
first foot has the form — — — —, which elsewhere occurs only 
quite sporadically. The single instance of the second Vipulà (no. 
149) has also an unusual form, the first foot being — — — —, 
which is occasionally met with in the Epics only. The w- Vipulá 
is restricted almost to the Mahabharata. 

2 To the above list may be added a number of siifras of which 
the beginning is a füda and the rest is in prose, vis., nos. $4, 97, 174, 
241, 343; 403, 518 ; the reverse is the case in no. 436. 
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many suras could have assumed the form of regular padas 
of a sloka. For in a clause of eight akgaras there are 256 
possible combinations of short and long syllables ; only 24 
of these combinations give regular odd padas of a Pathya, 
and 16 even padas, altogether 40 regular padas. Theretore, 
if mere chance had decided the form of the sütras of eight 
akgaras, the proportion of the metrical ones (not taking into 
account Vipulas for the reasons suggested in the last foot-note 
but one) viz. 40, to the rest, viz. 216, would be 5°4: 1, But in 
the Canakya-siltras there are 28+11=39 regular padas, and 
20 sütras of eight syllables which cannot be considered as 
püdas of a sloka, viz., nos. 7, 22, 90, 107, 134, 175, 258, 285, 
295, 310, 315, 332, 353, 372, 442, 449, 464, 490, 500, 515, 543. 
Here the proportion of unmetrical to metrical sitras is 20: 
39, or nearly 1:2, i.e., nearly ten times smaller than we might 
expect it to be if chance alone had been responsible for the 
form of those sūras. Ibis, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that most of the metrical sūras were intended as pādas 
of a sloka actually, And this E can prove to be true in the 
following enses. No. 537: wwe vet cin first; páda of a well-known 
verse in Manu, 7, 213, occurring also in the Mahābhārata, 
Canakya-Sataka ; and of another one in Vrddha-Canakya ; no, 
907: farce’ we first pada of the verse in Manu 2, 239, and one 
in Cágakya-Sataka ; no. 473: wampfest 8Tw;, beginning of a well- 
known verse in the Hitopadesa, and two more quoted in the 
Subhüsitávali; no. 84: xz«wf fes «1! first pada of four different 
verses quoted in Boehtliugk's Indische Sprüche ; no. 419: aaa 
witeitw:, beginning of a verse in Vrddha-Cinakya, with the 
variant TÊ (or sf; No. 249: wisft w fst ww: may be compared 
with the following verse in the Hitopadlesa: wnfs feme "m 
Saaf wc, no. 223; ww Wer zw with the verse in Canakya- 
Sataka: getter fet fear waite sitet freq, no. 42] «reser qç with the 
whole line in Mahabharata 12,6000; fe wer va wif aremq Tae 
A; no. 327 : sare she; with the end of a line in Canakya- 
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Sataka coming after daw: fe wfwa. No. 539: ww wata 
together with the next one which is not a pda, weeofis' qst 


«a represents an ardhasloka which occurs four times in the. 


Mahábhürata and elsewhere!, viz,: swriwa g4fa gaiw  wruufiw 


The two sufras nos, 374 and 375 ; fewest à <rmaafuqs q, a` t du = i 
are both mere prose, yet they will be readily recognised asa — 


parophrase of a well-known verse which occurs in Vrddha-Oana- 
kya and is quoted in Subhàsitüvali, Vikramacarita, ete, 
fanfa gia a aut ( or fast ) qw. i 
daw quw fua wm maafi u 

A variant of the 3rd püda is *fafra’ faite, 2 

In the above nine eases I have been able to assign a pada 
given asa siéra to some known sloka as its seeming origin, 
By a more searching investigation the numbor of these 
identifications might no doubt be considerably augmented. 
Bat I do not believe that all padas occurring in the Sütrüpi 
or the majority of them have actually been taken by the 
author from the original $lokas of which they once formed 
part; many of them, I suppose, had already acquired a sort 
of independent existence as proverbial sayings without any 
reference to their origin, Forin some c° the above cases, 
viz., nos, 34, 307, 473, 539, I have pointed out more than one 
verse in whieh the same pada occurs; their authors most 
probably regarded the pada in question as a proverb, and 
used it in composing a subhagita of their own, a samasya 
as it were. Asa further proof of my theory I adduce an 
adage with which all readers of Sanskrit are familiar: #79 
masm: ; itis a regular pāda, whose source is not known if indeed 
ib was once taken from an original sloka, An Adage states 
a general truth, and therefore when used in conversation 
adds weight to one's opinion. In many languages, e.g., in 


r Indische Sprüche, 6595 and notes. 

2 Asomewhat different case is no. 490: fere wà faig (nota 
regular fida); it may have been suggested by Yajfiavalkya, 1, 115 : 
x www sara feeders fers. 
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German, a great number of adages are rhythmical or even 
rhymed ; for a short verse is more impressive than prose, If 
for the same purpose in Sanskrit a rhythmical form was to 
be chosen, the pada of a: Sloka whose rhythm was familiar 
to all, would appear to be the most appropriate form of an 
adage; for an adage should be short and announce one general 
truth, the point at issue for which ib is used. A complete 
stanza is too large amd pretentious; it generally illustrates 
more than one point ; well suited for written works like tho 
 Paficatantra, Hitopadesa, et», i& is out of place in oral 
proceedings because it unduly interrupts the course of dis- 
~ cussion, 
- À great number of such adages in the form of a pada 
of a Sloka was, I assume, at some time the common property 
of the educated classes of India, From this common stock 
the aüthor of the Cinakya-sitrani derived some of the 
sütras in question; on their model he msy have coined somo 
of his own eomposition ; perhaps those whieh present an un- 
usual form of a Vipulà may be thus ascribed to him. In 
“this way the occurrence of so many padas of a sloka in his 
work enn be satisfactorily explained. 

It should, however, be noted that in the Siitrini there 
occur no padas of the Tristubh or Jagati ; perhaps they were 
regarded as too far removed from prose to be used in con- 
versation or discussions. There seems to have been no 
objection to simple iambic or trochaie metres. For nos, 
56 and 462 are inmbic tetrameters, 526 an iambic pentameter, 
and 233 « catalectic trochaic tetrameter. Tho metre of no. 
462 is called Pramiyi, that of no, 233 Samünkà, and of 464 
Simhalila. These metres are very rare in refined poetry, but 
they are not uncommon in popular literature, which may 
have been a fertile source of adages. 

e, a small part of the sūras is metrical, the. majority 

are prose sentences; some of them may have beea popular 
sayings in Sanskrit or translated into it from the vernacular 


E but most of them were probably penned by the 
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author himself. Which works furnished him with the 
materials for them is doubtful; only this much is certain 
that his guide for the rajantti was the Kaufaltyam. His 
treatment of common wifi, being all but systematical, seems 
to have been a new departure, The subjects for this part 
of his work were probably furnished him by the vast gnomie 
literature both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, besides the Dharma- 
Sastra and similar works. 

The  Cüpakya-sütrági and Oasnakya-gataka (Vrddha- 
Cainakya, ete.) are, as indicated by the titles, imputed to 
Cünakya. It is, however, almost certain that these two 
works have not been written by the same man. For in that 
case we should expect to find a great many borrowings from 
one work in the other, considering the similarity of their 
subjects, Actually, however, only four Cünpakya-sütras occur 
as püdas of verses in the other collection, 

In conclusion I may add a few words about Canakya, 
The author of the Arthasüstra calls himself in that work 
by no other name but Kaufalya (or Kauftilya); and in the 
Puranas the name of Candragupta’s minister who dethroned 
the last Nanda, is given as Kautilya. Visnugupta as another 
name of Kautalya occurs first in the anonymous gatha added 
in the mss. after the end of the Kautallyam (see above), and 
then in the Kámandnaktya, Mudrüraksasa, DaSakurmüracarita, 
and in other classical Sanskrit works. The name Cángakya 
to the exclusion of other names, is the one chiefly used, as 
far as I know, in Prakrit works, the Brhnt-kntha (as pro- 
served in the Sanskrit versions of the original by Ksemendra 
and Somadeva) and in Jaina legends, it was afterwards adop- 
ted by Sansktit writers, but not yet by Kümandaki. The 
lexicographers give these three names, together with some 
more, as synonyms; but their authority in this regard must 
be set aside as entirely unfounded and self-contradictory,! 


1 See the Preface of Shamasastry’s 2nd edition of the Arthaégastra 
P. x. 
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- The puzzle is that the name Visgugupta in Sanskrit literature, 
and Cayakya originally in Prakrit literature should appear 
not before many centuries after Kautalya's time. These 
mames may have belonged to different persons living ab an 
interval of some centuries, and the traditions about the 
earlier man may havo been transferred to the later one, as fre- 
quently happens in political as well as literary history, 
= €g., Vararuei and Bhatrhari have been confounded with one 
. another. It may be imagined that there was once a popular 
- Prakrit poet on miti called Cánakya, whom the people after- 
— wards confounded and identified with Kautalya, the famous 
— author ofthe seienee of polities, But in the present state 
- ef our knowledge it is useless to put forward any definite 
theory; the problem will remain unsolved as long as some 
more explicit information does not become available, 






HERMANN JACOBI 


Tattvasvabhavadrstigitika doha 
An Old Bengali Doha and its Tibetan Versicn 


In the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel (Tantravriti) 
portion of the Tibetan Bstan Hgyur (Tanjur) there occur 
several works which are mainly collections of dohas ‘couplets’ 
(see Cordier's Catalogue du Fonds tibétain de la Bibliothégue 
Nationale, Deuxiéme Partie, pp. 230). From their titles 
they seem to be works on Sahajayána Buddhism, very few 

— works of which important developement of Mahayana 

—— Buddhism during its later days have as yet been found in 

_ their original form. 

.. Fortunately for us some of these Sahajayana treatises 
though mainly lost in their original form are preserved in 


_ the Tanjur in Tibetan translations. And the names of some 
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of the authors of such works and fragments of the original 
works have been made familiar to us by the researches of 
Min, Haraprasad Shastri, who has done much to unravel the 
history of these later phases of Mahayana. 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri (= HPS) has edited and publish- 
eda collection of some of these treatises, at best only a 
fragment of the whole, under the title, Hajar bacharer 
puraya Bangala bhasaya Bauddha Gan o Doha, which besides 
furnishing us with some earliest specimen of Bengali lan- 
guage gives us a clue to the Buddhist religious concepts of 
those days. 

In course of our examining the above-mentioned Tibetan 
works we came across one named Tuttvasvabhavadrestigitika 
dohà by the celebrated Siddhacirya Liiipada, the reputed 
founder of this school of Mabüyüna. He was known às the 
Adi-siddhüc&rya and his date is approximately the 10th eentury 
A.D. (for discussions about Lüipüda and his date see HPS's 
introduction to Bauddha Gàn 0 Dohà, p. 21 and Dr, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Introduction, p. 119). 

On examination this work was found to be the Tibetan 
translation of the 29th doh& of the Caryacaryaviniécaya of 
the Bauddha Gano Doha. The Cuaryacaryaviniscaya is a 
collection of caryapadas which were meant to be sung or 
recited. A caryapada consists of several dohdas. 

In his introduction to the above work while giving a short 
sketch of the life of Liipida HPS mentions the name of 
the above work as found in the Tanjur but deplores the fact 
of its being lost in the original. Now this identification 
will be welcome from the fact that we shall be able to ascer- 
tain with the help of these Tibetan translations—they being 
generally very faithful and sometimes explanatory—the mean- 
ing of certain passages which have not as yet been clearly 
interpreted. No apology is therefore needed to give below 
a comparative study of the old Bengali dohà and its Tibetan 
translation occurring in the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel 
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portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier, op. cit., p. 230, no. 2). It 
should be mentioned in this connection that Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has noticed this agreement between the above 
doh& and the Tibetan work in the Tanjur previously mention- 
ed (op. cit., p. 113, footnote). 

The xylograph we have used belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. We have also compared our readings with 
those in the xylographs of the Asiatic Society and the 
Caleutta University. There is no difference worth mentioning 
among the three xylographs, all being of the Narthang 
edition. 

We give below the original Bengali text as given by 
HPS; but we have net given its translation as it would 
not differ very much, as regards the main body of the 


caryapada, from the translation of the Tibetan text which 
follows it. 


WI 4 WIS SHTe w TTT 

qma GRE N afaa N, ú 

wx wur xz cem fruar 

fas a famas we wp wruw d 
eic wraferg «cx «p orit 

Bt See were S sat Ó u i 
wç fawwfu wr fxfa fufregr 

ww we fra are 4 fasgi Wu 
qm wu wm wg 

mT aS Ware E Sg U RAII H, I? 


The following is the Tibetan text : 


Rgya gar skad du | 
Ta ttva sva bhà ba dri sti g1 ti kà do hà nà ma I 
Bod skad du | 
Raü bz in gyi do hà mdzod kyi glubi ta ba z'es bya ba 1 
dpal He ru ka la phyag htshal lo 4 
ghis med bdud rtsi kun hdus grub thob kyi 
dri med dgoiis pa Ita spyod la sogs ni | 


1 HPS reads for this line ae venm è aq a fea ; but we have 


accepted the above reading which was suggested by Prof, Sahidullah 


(see Baiigiya Sahitya Partsat Patrikd, 1327 BS. p. 44) ` 


má "^ 
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fiams len thobs de kun la phan pahi phyir | 
bde géegs rnams Ja phyag htshal béad par bya | 
: 
dios potyaü ni ma yin z'in | 
düos med pa! ni ma skyes paho! | 
hdi Ita bu yi raá bz'in ni | 
su z'ig gis ni rtogs bar heyur | 
Lū yi pa ni smra bar byed į 
bdi lta bu ni &o mtshar che | 
khams gsum grias su loügs spyod kyan | 
de fiid gnas ni rtogs pa med I 
2 
de yi kha dog rigs* daa ni 
dbyibs kyaü bdag gis rtogs pa med | 
de Ita bu yi rai bzin ni | 
dios por ma grub ji Itar bstan | 
Lü yi pa’ 
3 
bdag gis gz'an la ji Itar bdri* | 
chu gti zla ba gzugs brian ni | 
don dam sgyu mar rtogs pa med | 
Lü yi pa? 1 
4 
La yi pa ni smra bar byed | 
bdag gis gz'an la ji Itar hdri* | 
de yi rai bz in rtogs pa med | 
Rail bz‘in gyi do ha mdzod kyi glubi Ita ba zs bya ba 1 
slob dpon Lü yi pas mzod pa rdzogs so I 
The following is a translation of the above : 
In the language of Bharata Tattvasvabhivadratigitita doha and in 
that of Bhot (Tibet) Rai bz‘in gyi doha mzod kyi gluhi Ita ba, 
Salutation to Srt Heruka, 
After saluting the Tathagatas I shall speak, for the benefit of all, 
of the means of exploring the pure thought, vision and conduct etc, 


r X (X=Xylograph) /a, 2 XH. 
3 In accordance with the original text in Bengali the actual read- 
ing must be rfags meaning cria *mark' as in the text. 
4 X dri, but it is not correct as the original is piricehi, the Tib 
equivalent of which is Adri, . 
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which lead to complete consummation in the form of the nectar of 
Advaya (one free from all sorts of duality). 
I 
There is neither becoming (bhava), nor non-becoming (abháva). 
Who can believe in such nature ? 
Lit says though this most. wonderful things sports in the three 
worlds (dhàtus), its real existence cannot be ascertained. 
2 
t has neither colour nor mark nor form. Such gature being in fact 
not established, how can it be explained ? Lui says ete, 


3 
How shall I then put questions to others? Like the reflection of 
the moon in water (its) truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained. 
Lil says etc. 
4 
Lit says how shall I then put questions to others? Its nature is 
not known. 


| Svabhivadohikotagitikadgeti by Acarya Lit is finished, 

— n reading the Bengali original the first thing that strikes 
the reader is the complete absence of the title, nnd the bene- 
dietory and introduetory lines which in the Tibetan preced the 
dohas proper, The title Tatteaseabhavadrstigitika as found 
in the Tibetan shows clearly the inter idea running through 
these dohās and its absence in the Bengali original 
leaves the reader to wonder what may be the meaning of these 
negative assertions which seem to be so mystical, 

It should be noted here that in translating the name of 
the work the Tibetan translator omitted translating the word 
lattva and misplaced draf?, this error being possibly due to 
not clearly understanding the significance of the word. 

__ The benedictory line is addressed to Heruka, one of thè 
chief gods of the later Buddhist Vajrayana pantheon. 

In the introductory lines in Tibetan, the author 
states the object of the work viz to speak of the means of 
‘fttaining perfect knowledge and conduct which lead to 
nectar like consummation, Thon follows the translation of 
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In the second line of the original there occurs a word 
sambohe (Skt, samlodha or sambodhana) for which we have 
svabhava (rai bzin) in the Tibetan tranalation, While 
speaking of the nature (svabhiva) of Reality (tattva), the word 
sambohe seems to be not perfectly clear and apparently the 
Tibetan translation gives a better reading and is more explicit, 

The third and fourth lines of the original occur as the 
refrain as is apparent from Tibetan. The refrain asserts 
that its (Reality’s) real existence cannot be ascertained. So 
apparently HPS’s manuseript is defective in not clearly stating 
which couplet is the real refrain, According fo Tibetan the 
refrain is : i 


qs wor we cave fewer 
fers uro fara ry wis TU 


HPS has translated vata by fool, the Sanskrit commentary 
appended to the original has balayogin for it ; in the Tibetan 
translation this word does not occur, 

In the same line of the refrain their occur two other words 
dulakhha winana (Skt. durlakgya vijiiana) ; for these the 
corresponding Tibetan has fio mtshar che, which can be tran- 
slated as “the most wonderful thing”, meaning thereby 
Reality (tattva), the nature of which is being discussed. r 

For vilasai in the second line of the refrain, Tibetan 
has lois spyod which has been translated by S. C. Das in his 
dictionary by sambhoga, and here used apparently as a verb. 
After this the Tibetan gives two extra words de iid gnas ni 
which ean be translated by tattvasthiti, i.e, the existence 
of Reality. These two additional words in the Tibetan do 
certainly make the meaning clearer. 

The next couplet, too, is more explanatory in the Tibetan 
version. For jaher in the original the Tibetan reads de yi 
‘asya’ (taker), and says that without form, colour and mark 
such nature is in faet non-existent and asks how it has been 
expressed, In the original there is a fling at the Agama and 
the Vedas and ib relatos how the Agamas and the 
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Vedas have discussed what has neither form nor colour nor 
mark, 

The last of the four couplets in the original completes the 

idea running through the three preceding ones by saying that 
there is nothing to contemplate, as even that on which I 
(the author) stand, has no real existence, 
— None of the Xylographs give any Tibetan version of the 
above couplet which had apparently been omitted by the 
Tibetan translator ; in its stead reoccurs the first line of the 
third couplet: ‘How shall I put questions to others ?” and 
then it concludes by saying that the nature (of Reality) 
is unknowable. That the original with these two last lines 
is more complete as regards the idea there is no doubt and 
that the Tibetan translation without them isa little incomplete 
is apparent; but Tibetan sums up with the statement 
that the nature (of Reality) is unknowable, a conclusion 
quite logically following from what had been said before, 

The above comparative study of the caryapada and its 
‘Tibetan version is interesting for the fact that ib shows 
how in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries the Tibetans 
used to translate even works in the local dialects of India, It 
also shows us the way to newer possibilities of Tibetan- 
Bengali comparative studies which are sure to help us much 
to form ^ clearer idea of the state of religious ideals in 
those days when the whole of India and particularly the 
eastern part of it was passing through a great transitional 
period in matters religious, 


Ayata Nata Basu 


The Date of Zoroaster 


While Professor Johannes Hertel still contends in favour 
of his hypothesis! that Zoroaster lived to inspire the zeal of 
Dareios, a much more plausible contention has been put 
forward by Professor Antoine Meillet? in defence of the 
traditional date which may be treated as placing the birth of 
the prophet in 660 8.0. In adopting this attitude Professor 
Meillet evades the fundamental objection which, in my 
opinion, is completely fatal to the theory of Professor Hertel. 
If Dareios were really the patron and supporter of Zoroaster, 
common sense suggests that we would find the fact recognised 
clearly (1) in the inscriptions of the great king himself; (2) 
in the traditions of Iran ; and (3) in the Greek reports on 
Persian religion, The silence of any one of these sources 
might be explained away, but their agreement in ignoring the 
relation of the two men—for Professor Hertel's attempts to 
find knowledge of Dareios by Zoroaster are wholly implausible 
— precludes the possibility of accepting their contemporaneity, 
unless we are prepared to discard all canons of historical 
evidence, As against Professor Hertel's view of the religion: 
of Dareios may be set Professor Meillet's emphatie declara- 
tion that the state of the Greek evidence is such as to show 
that under the Achaemenid empire Zoroastrianism was 
neither the official nor even an important religion of Persia 
proper. The truth seems to lie between these two extreme 
views ; the Greek vagueness on the subject of Zoroaster is 
frankly difficult to understand if he really were born no 
earlier than 660 n. c., and, so far as it goes, it rather suggests 
that Zoroaster flourished at a somewhat earlier date, 

Professor Meillet again has a very different theory of the 


I See I. H. @., 1, 4-19. 
a Trois Conférences sur les Gátha del Artesta, 
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relation of Zoroaster to the empire than that advocated by 
Professor Hertel, who conceives the prophet as an active 
factor in inspiring the actions of Dareios. Very justly he 
Jays stress on the clear fact that the Gathas contain no hint 
of the existence of a great monarchy, but instead represent 
the religion of n peasantry, oppressed by rich nobles, of a 
type similar to those of the Rgveda, whose sacrifices attest 
their command of large means won from the labour of the 
masses. The Gathás seek, on the one hand, ordered peace in 
life, on the other, look forward to retribution and reward in 
the world to come, to redress the grievous inequalities of life 
on earth. This was the state of society which, in Profossor 
Meillet’s view, paved the way for the Achaemenid enipire, 
which deposed the local rulers and placed all the land under 
royal satraps, relieving the peasantry of the constant feuds 
of loea! lords a& their expense. But, granting a measure of 
truth in this conception, it remains clear that there is nothing 
to help us to establish the temporal relations of Zoroaster and 
the Achaemenids, The social conditions which ara reflected 
in the Gathis may well have persisted for centuries until 
they were redressed in some degree hy the emergence of the 
empire of Kyros and his successors. 

Equally inconclusive is the evidenca from language 
adduced by Professor Meillet. The Avestan language in the 
Gathas he holds to be a dialect of the north-west of Iran 
which confirms the tradition that Zoroaster was born ab 
Ragha, Rhagai of the Greek tradition, near Teheran. This 
view he bases on the article of Paul Tedesco on the Diale- 
ktologie der west-iranischen Turfantexte,* in which the author 
seeks to show that itis with the speeches of the north-west 
alone that the Avestan of the Gathis shows essential coinc- 
idences, while it differs in important regards from the Sogdian 
dialect and thè speech of Khotan. It must, however; be 
observed that the proof adduced is far from rigorous: the 


ba 


r Le Monde Oriental, xv, 182-2358 —— = is m = 
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only way of proving continuity in language development is 
through the possession of texts of authenticated provenance 
without serious breaks in time, In this case no such possi- 
bility of proof exists, and in our present state of knowledge 
to assert that the north-west origin of the Avestan is proved 
goes far beyond what is plausible, Moreover the Gathas 
themselves and the tradition suggest that the scene of the 
activity of Zoroaster lay rather in the region of Baktrin, 
where, as Oldenberg! held, the opposition of the settled life 
of the husbandmen and that of the nomads was specially 
marked, Professor Meillet, indeed, meets this argument by 
holding that the texts reveal no such contrast, but merely 
the contest between the poor peasants and their lords, but 
this is doubtless an exaggerated view. It remains true, of 
course, that this opposition of conditions is not necessarily an 
indication of Baktria; similar conditions might doubtless be 
found elsewhere as on the Helmend. All that is certain is 
that, owing to the break in our linguistic evidence, we cannot 
on the strength of certain similarities between the Avestan 
of the Gathis and the later West Iranian dialects locate the 
home of Avestan in the west rather than in the east, 
Similarly it is impossible to make anything out conclusive- 
ly regarding the age of the Ayestan of the Gathas. 
Professor Meillet readily recognises that exact dating is 
precluded by the fact that we have no standard for the time 
in which languages change, and that a literary language 
may persist without substantial modification for centuries. 
But he attempts to show that a century is not too short a 
time to explain the difference between the Avestan and 
the Old Persian of the inscriptions of the Achaemenids. 
Incidentally, it may be noted, this view is wholly opposed to 
that of Professor Hertel, who sees in the Avestan and in the 
Persian of the inscriptions contemporary forms of speech, 


1 Aus Indien und Iran, p. 129. Compare L. dela Vallée Poussin, 
Indo-européens, p. 58. 
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But Professor Meillet’s arguments are by no means conclusive. 
As he points out, the Persian of the inscriptions is al- 
ready in an advanced stage of evolution ; there is confusion 
of the dative and genitive case forms, of the instrumental 
and the ablative; the nominative and accusative plural 
masculine of the demonstratives have but 8 single form ; the 
perfect has nearly always been replaced by a periphrastic 
form. It is very significant that Ahura Mazda, whose name 
ap always as two distinct terms, often in reverse 
order, in the Gathas, now is regularly reduced to the invari- 
able compound Ahuramazda. The changed state of the 
language can be accounted for, on Professor Meillet's theory, 
by holding that the speech ofa conquering people occupy- 
ing new territories suffers often rapid change, and thus n 
century is not inadequate to explain the divergence of type 
from the Avestan of the Gathis. But as against this 
contention, must be set the fact that on his theory the lan- 
guage of the inseriptions is the speech of the Persian 
aristocracy, and there is ample evidence, for instance, in the 
case of Latin, that ruling atistocracies tend to preserve 
their speech jealously, Professor Meillet’s argument would, 
in fact, have much greater plausibility if his contention were 
that the language of the inscriptions represented the speech 
of the lower orders of a community which had taken over the 
speech of an invading army of conquerors. 

As opposed to the Persian of the inscriptions, the lan- 
guage of the Gathas is remarkably archaic ; in certain respects 
it is notably more archaic than even the oldest of the 
hymns of the Rgveda. Above all it preserves clear traces, as 
shown by Andreas and Wackernagel,* of the existence of 
the short vowels which in the Vedic language haye coalesced 
in a ; it has not reduced the short diphthongs to e and ọ as 
has Vedic ; it preserves the pronominal forms ma- and thia- ; 
the first person in the primary form of the thematic verbs has 


1 See Göt. Nachrichten, 1911, pp- 7f. 
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the form -à; the plural neuter has the verb in the singular. 
In many points the agreement with Vedic is elose and . 
remarkable, suggesting inevitably that the Gathic language 
is of considerable antiquity. Against this suggestion Professor 
Meillet adduces suggestions of the intrusion of modern forms ; 
thus, for instance, the declension of vispa has been assi- 
milated to that of nouns, as in the dative singular vispāi and 
the genitive plural vispanám! ; or we havea thematie first 
person in -@ side by side with a non-thematic third person. 
Such slight details suggest, in his view, that the language 
was on the point of undergoing substantial change. Unfortu- 
nately this argument is very fur from satisfactory, when 
ib is considered in the light of Vedic. It is certain that even 
in the Rgveda side by side with very old forms we find 
forms which show signs of those changes which are charac- 
teristic of Prakrit, but very few scholars are willing on this 
score to deny the antiquity of the Rgveda, Rather it is recog- 
nised that the presence of these forms is susceptible of 
various explanations compatible with the early date assigned 
to the hymns. In some cases the deviations may be set down 
as mere corruptions of the texb or interpolations during 
&ransmission,? the soundness of this view being established in 
certain instances by comparison with the forms preserved in 
parallel texts which do not show the corruption. Or, again, 
the changes may be regarded as sporadic forerunners of 
what perhaps much later became a regular process, or borrow- 
ing from another dialect may be admitted. In the case of 
the .dvesta the alleged signs of linguistic evolution seem 
all to belong to natural categories of the working of analogy, 
and any cogent evidence that they point to alate date seems 


1 To be read vispinin (see Got, Nachrichten, 1911, p. 10). 

2 Several forms in the Kashmir Ms. of the Khilas of the Rgveda 
illustrate these points, which are also to be noted in the careless tradi- 
tion of the Atharvaveda (Whitney's translation, Lanman's notes on 
x, 9, 23 ; xix; 8, 4). 
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wholly lacking. Indeed one of the facts adduced by Professor 
Meillet tells definitely against snch a view, In the Later 
Avesta we find a definite deviation from the rule of the Gathis 
by which in consonantal stems genitive and ablative singular 
have the same form; the characteristic termination -¢ of 
vowel stems is used in the ablative of consonantal stems also. 
The Githas, on the contrary, show once at least (xxxiii, 4) 
the ase of the genitive form for the ablative of a vowel 
stem, indicating that the trend of analogy at that period was 
quite different from that prevailing at the time of the 
Later Avesta, Nor is it open to Professor Meillet to contend 
that the archaism of the Gathis can be explained by their 
being composed in a hieratic and, therefore, unchanging 
form of speech, for his point is that the Gathas are essentially 
intended to covert the laity, and, therefore, could not be 
couched in a form of speech unintelligible or remote from life ; 
just as the Buddha had to instruct his hearers in a vernacular, 
so Zoroaster addressed his audiences in a living tongue. 

_ Ibis, therefore, difficult to resist the impression that it is 
very curious, if Zoroaster lived but a short period before 
Kyros ascended the throne in 558 5,0., that the Gáthás should 
be written in a language so much more archaic than the 
Persian of the inscriptions. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certain results from the facts of language, because they permit 
of various possibilities of explanation, but they accord well 
with the view that Zoroaster was already a figure of the some- 
what distant past when the Achaemenids began to reign. 
No doubt it would be more satisfactory if we could share 
Professor Meillet’s view that the linguistic facts accord with 
the traditional date, and that it is in itself entirely probable 
and is not contradicted by any other facts, for to have 
& fixed date for the work of the prophet would be a result 
of the greatest value. But the tradition cannot be treated as 
even prima facie valid, for it forms part of a wholly unhistori- 
eal conception of Iranian history, and we have no right to 
fasten on one point and claim it to be valid, while admitting 
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the worthlessness of the rest. If we are to adhere to the 
measure of assurance at which we can justly arrive, we must 
content ourselves with the view that Zoroaster was a prede- 
cessor of the Achaemenids, from whom he was probably 
separated by a considerable interval of time ; to seek to fix a 
more deflnite date is idle ; even if we feel little doubt that he 
lived not later than 700 n.c., we, must admit that means for 
more definitely locating him in fime are wholly wanting, 


A. Berrtepare Keira 


Dhyana in Early Buddhism 


Learned men have told us in a certain Encyclopædia 
that there is no mysticism in Buddhism.! This is true to some 
extent because they, with fellow-writers in that work, have 
certain preconceptions about what we have come to call 
mysticism, And perhaps it is also because a critical, ie, 
a historical, knowledge of the Buddhist texts is as yet, or 
certainly was a decade and more ago, very immature, 

‘Mysticism’ was unknown to Johnson’s Dictionary. But 
he defined ‘mystical’ as ‘sacredly obscure’, as ‘having a hidden 
meaning’, and again as just ‘obscure.’ And Dhyfina, in Pali 
Jhàna, had a meaning in early Buddhism that is nearly, 
if not quite, hidden. It is an ‘obscure’ subject ; Dr. Heiler's 
admirable study in it, also of a decade ago, shows it elearly as 
a ‘sacredly obscure’ subject.* For him its obscurity lies more 
in the history of its appearance, growth and decadence in 
Buddhism, than in its object. He makes wise and suggestive 
comments about its history, but about the object of Jhina 
he reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation. 


I Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art : Dhyana. 
2 Die Buddhistische Versenkung, 1918. 
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He sees in Buddhist, Jaina and Vedantist Dhyana a triple 
expansion, the roots of which run down to obseure pre-Yoga 
beginnings. But the object of Buddhist Jhàna he claims to 
have been a gradual but sure way to attainment, cathartic 
and strenuous, of that Nirvana here and now which is different 
only in degree from, and is the antechamber of, the final 
goal, Parinirvāņa. In other words, he sees in Buddhism “not 
philosophy nor metaphysie nor ethie, buta mystical reli- 
gion of deliverance," the way to which was the way of rapt 
musing or absorption known as Dhy&ua or Jbāna, With a 
worthy jealousy for the genius of the Founder—the genius 
of warding and leading individually the individual—he repu- 
diates the idea, that Gotama himself taught this ‘way’ in the 
stereotyped, fourfold Jhina formula (much less in the four- 
and five-fold formula of the abstractions called Arüpa-jhána). 
With a less worthy rejection of Gotama's significant 'mani- 
festo of the Way, the Marga, of life as a wayfaring 
- according to a man’s inner guidance through the worlds to the 
gosl—this he calls “an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salvation"—he makes the 
Founder turn away from the need and the call of a world he 
had set out to help, turn away from the warding of Everyman, 
and hold out a way of salvation to the world-lorn, world- 
forsaking recluse (a strange picture of a world-saviour !). 

For me early Buddhism may be worthed as ‘mystical’ or 
not, The word of course means now not merely obscure, 
But the ascription may produce more obscurity than it clears. 
Mysticism in its broadest, its most real, because its (for 
us) most practical, meaning is converse, usually solitary, with 
the unseen. Converse is access, It is comm-union ; it is nob 
necesearily union. When the earth comes to accept this 

humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, instead of 
using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with the Highest, 
we may then come to worth a mysticism that is not attain- 


r I refer to the so-called ‘first sermon’, 


* Z<. 
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able only by a saintly aspirant now in this continent, now in 
that century, but one that is a way for the help of the many : 
ye keci sikkhakama ; whosoever are willing to learn.’ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our 
meaning of ‘mystic’, we can, as I shall show, claim that 
there is mysticism, and much of it in early Buddhism, Some 
years ago I took a different line in making out such a claim. 
It was in connection with a modern untitled Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscript, which my husband called the Yoga 
vacara’s Manual, and its English translation by Mr. Wood- 
ward, which we called the Manual of a Mystic. There I 
took penetration (pa£ivedha) into ‘things’ as admittedly belong 
ing to at least European mysticism, I have been learning 
much since then, Later Buddhism dealt far too exclusively 
with ‘things’ (dhamma). Early Buddhism, like the true gospel 
as which it started, was far more concerned with men, and 
in each man with the very man, the puruga or atman. Ç 

But so-called mysticism is of both the old world and the 
new, hoth of primitive culture anywhere, and of riper cul- 
ture in East and West. And the tendency at present is for 
the new and the riper to read later traditions and- con- 
cepts into the old and the more primitive. I propose, here as 
elsewhere, to drop the words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystic’ as 
more hindersome than helpful, and to try to show whether 
‘the Pali books do not betray, when closely scanned, an 
evolution in the specific form of Indian Samadhi called Bud- 
dhist ‘musing’ (Jh&na). 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has lately 
been written on Buddhist Jhàna. Whatever Dhyana may 
now mean in Japan or elsewhere in the East, in the Pali books 
it does not mean ‘meditation’? Meditation requires, if it 
be worthy, the whole synergy of the thinking man. Early 
Buddhist Jhán& is a deliberate putting off (pahana) of 
applying and sustaining thought. What is stated to be left 


1 Mahiparinibbina Suttanta 2 E.R.E. art: Dhyana. 
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is sati (with indifference emotionally). And sat? in those 
books is just lucid awareness, the state needed by the listener 
who is purged of preconceptions and waiting to learn. 

This final state in what is known as Fourth Jhüna is not 
kept in view by writers on Dhyana or musing. Is it because 
such a state is so little worthed by modern writers, both of 
East and West ! 

T agree that Buddhist Jhana aud Yoga Dhyana may have 
a common root in India’s remote past. But when it comes 
to calling the former the latter, I would say, they have 
naught in common save the fact of the solitary muser and 
the unseen, The values placed in the muser and imputed 
to the musing are in each cult very different. So different, 
that between the formularized Jhüna and the Yoga aphorisms 
some historic link is needed, a link.which may not show the 
one as derived from the other, but which may show them as 
at one time less widely divergent. 

Once more, the object in Buddhist Jhina is nob to me so 
‘Clear as some writers make out. Dr. Heiler, like other 
German writers, sees in the object, both of Buddhism and of 
Jhàua, the very general Indian ideal of ‘deliverance’ or re- 
lease (#rlésug, mokga,, vimutti). This is not a Vedic 
doctrine, and it is nob very clear whether its first appearance 
in Indian literature is pre-Buddhistic. Ib became a familiar 
word in the Buddhist tradition, but for me it is not in the 
mandate of Buddhism, and it is with the early mandate that 
I am trying to deal, Norisit by any meana given as the 
constant object of Jhana, What I find in the Pitakas (I 
purposely exclude medimval literature) is a double sat of 
formulas, wording no ‘release’ but only a ‘practice’, and inserted 
in very different contexts, Taken in themselves, they suggest 
a ladder placed against a wall, but not reaching to the top. 

Dr. Heiler admits that in Buddhism, Jhina is but a 


1 It is only imputed to Gotama in one of the records of the 
‘Enlightenment’. But it is made the diploma of the first missioners. 
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preliminary, a preparing, not an end in itself, But he calls 
the culminating step in the fourfold formula the immediate 
threshold (Vorstufe) of full deliverance, i.e. of ‘visible Nirvana’ 
parama-ditthadhamma-nibbána, which is in essence one and 
the same saving good and deliverance-ideal” as “Nirvana 
ofthe other side", But this is by no means the position 
clearly and unvaryingly assigned to Fourth Jhàna in the 
canonical books. In the highly authoritative Brahmajala 
Suttanta! the four Jhánas are classed in the same category 
as the healthy enjoyment of sense (which was also a form of 
Nirvana, as the Magandiya Sutta testifies*), and are stated 
to be outclassed by many other higher and better things felt 
and known by the ‘tathagata’. It is true that these ‘things’ 
may refer to Nirvüpa-experience, the error being to see in 
Jhāna the patti or attainment itself But it is very improb- 
able that had Fourth Jhüns been held as the very ‘threshold’ 
of the highest, it would have been so classed as it is there. 
It is true that we find a baser kind of Jhàüna contrasted 
with that of the formulas, when # man brooding over one of 
the ‘hindrances’ to right Jhana ‘muses and bemuses, unmuses 
and de-bemuses.’® But it is not this but the Jhüna of the for 
mulas which is here classified, The Dhammapada declares that 
it is the combination of Jhana and wisdom (panna) that makes 
a man "near to Nirvàga".* But the less poetical, academic 
procedure in Abhidhamma sees in Fourth Jhána, not only a 
stage in 'transmundane' (lokuttara) study, but a stage no less 
in access to the conditions called Rüpa, or Rüpaloka, the 
world, or conditions of Brahma-devas. Now these were not 
for Buddhists coincident with Nirvüga ; they are even referr- 
ed to on one occasion ns “hina”, inferior.® Yasmim samaye 


Diha-Nikaya, i, 1; cf. Majihima-Nikiya, ii, 228. 
Majfhima-Nikiya, no. 75. 

Ibid., no. 108. Lord Chalmers" transl, Ananda is the speaker, 
Verse 372. 

Majjhima, no. 97. 1 find one case of a monk making Jhaina 
LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 4 
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raptpupatitiya maggam bhüveti “ab what time...he makes a 
way to become for access to (or rebirth in) the Rüpa 


(-world)” :—such is the unvarying formula in Jhana when 
undertaken with this object." In ‘supramundane’ Jhana, where 
we might have expected to find not less a clearly stated 
object, and that object Nirvana, or anyway arahantship, none 
is given, We are only told that this Jhána is a ‘going-away- 
from" (niyyánikam), and ‘not-making-for-upheaping’ (apacaya- 
gaminam),? and we are left with these negatives, And so 
little is Jhana here the one threshold, that nineteen other 
forms of ‘making-to-become’ are added, beginning with ‘the 
Way,’ as equally important with Jhāna. I may add in pas- 
sing, that the Jhana placed between these two,that of *Arüpa', 
is, like Rüpa-jhàna, said to have the definite object of 
“access to the hypothetical immaterial world. 

Let it not however be supposed, that this relatively tidy 
treatment on Jhina appears throughout the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, If we pass from the first book just cited, the Dhamma- 
TT to the second, the Vilhanga, we seem to light on 

 euri us confusions. The Jh&na formulas never vary. Here 
too the aspirant is said to eliminate all desires of sense and of 
things evil, then all active work of intellect, then all 
commotion of emotion, remaining in a state of utterly cleansed 
indifference and mindfulness (or memory). But we read in 
what immediately follows, that ‘at that time’ the contents , 
of the aspirant’s thought (citta) include many factors of 
intellect and emotion, even after attainment of Fourth Jhana, 
prior to which all such have been eliminated. It is not 
easy, for instance, to understand how a man in Fourth Jhàna, 
with both thought and emotion eliminated, can be developing 
the ‘emsncipating thought’ of pity, or of a fellow-feeling 
with another's joy (mudita), or be understanding the causes of 





his ‘base’ (?ádaka), on which he won arahantship, b 
ie ec A nltro : p, but he was an excep 
tional jbayin : Katkha-Revata. Commentary on Anguttara. 

1 Dhammasaigapi ; Vidhange, 2 Dhammasangayi, 
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ill. Emergence from Jhina (vuffhdna) may have first been 
necessary, but there is no recorded indication of it.! And 
Mettajhana, ‘amity-musing’, such as Subhüti and Nandà were 
noted for, contravenes that.? 

Any way, it may be said, the object of Thana (Raptpapatts 
Araptpapatti) is here clear enough. That is true, The 
commentary concedes, from the Suttas, that there are higher 
things to be got by samadhi, or jhana, but that, for this 
access, the fourfold Shana ia the only way, Aud I am not 
yet aware of any teaching in the Suttas urging a man to 
practise Jhaina for rebirth’s sake. Rebirth was ‘becoming’, 
and that led rather to Ill than to the end of Ill. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject 
of Jh&na in the other two Pitakas? What do we learn 
in them about the purpose, end, or object of Jhàna ? 

The Vinaya almost entirely ignores Jhana, Tbisis not a 
little remarkable, seeing how much it was commended in 
the Suttas, how much it was said to enter into the life of the 
earnest monk. Yet there appear to be only four distinct 
references in this bulky work to the Jh&nas as a formulated 
system, and the same number of references to monks as 
Jhayins, needing as such the quiet of the cave (lena) or other 

te lodging.* It may of course be replied, that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk, who -would not 
be Jhayin. The reply does not satisfy. The more worthy 
protesting monk, who brings about the making of new rules, 
is a prominent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclo- 
pedia of Christian discipline, we should never read far with- - 
out reference to prayer or prayers, à factor to which some 
writera refer as the equivalent to Jhána. For me there is no- 
doubt that had the Saügha, during the centuries when the 


| The far later Visuddhi Magga has such *emergences'. 
2 Commentary on Theragāthā, ist verse, commentary on 


Angutlara (Etad-agga). 
3 Commentary on Dhammasangani. 4 Cullavagga, iv, 4. 
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Vinaya was growing by accretions, held Jhana in its original 
worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle glowing 
with Jhána atmosphere throughout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set off, given at the beginning of the Pati- 
mokkha-commentary in the Vinaya, the Founder declares 
himself to have been a muser, but it is a mere passing allusion 
in stereotyped sequence, and there is no recurrence in the 
work even of this in connexion with any other saint. So low 
could the Sangha at one time and place fall in piety, both 
in general and with reference to Jhina, that during a scarcity 
at the important town of Vesal!, the monks decided by a 
majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed 
lay-fellowmen, but to advertise each other as holy Jhana- 
experta, so as the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, 
ascribed as usual to the Founder himself, albeit probably after 
his day, was duly given and an older rule enforced, but the 
occurrence is suggestive.? 
_ In the Sutta-Pitaka on the other hand there is never a 
long silence about Jhana, In the four principal Niküyas 
Alone I have noted some 240 references at least, the average 
distribution being as follows :— 
Dtgha-Niküya : once in 39 pages 
Majjhima-Niküya: ,, 96 , 
Samyutta-Nikaya EDT 
Anguttara-Nikāya = 
The formulas never vary, but the context does considerably, 
giving thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed 
ritual of the fixed wording. Certain results are said to be 
te Sa page attainment of Jhina, albeit utter- 
Consummation is nowhere, I believe, given 
the fifth Nikaya, excluding the Jataka, as —— 
of much later commentary, and three other later works, 
. L have the following rough, approximate quantities : 


r Viaya, Pácittiya, viii, — 
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In the Dhammapada 12 references 

» Sutta-Nipaita, 19 > 
Khuddaka-Paitha, no referanca 
», Udàna 1 reference — - 

;, ltrvuttaka 4 references 
Peta-vatthu 1 reference 
» Vimàünn-vatthu 1 5 
Therag&tha 5 references 
» Therīgāthā 3 s 
» Niddesa (Mahà&) 5 references 
» Apadaüna . 90 i 
} » Buddhavamsa 2 * not included in 
|, Cariya-Pitaka, no reference estimate! 
» Patisambhidimagga 33 references 

This is a very rough estimate,” but is sufficiently in- 
formative to show an average frequency of reference which 
is about the same taken together, as that in the other four 
Nikfyas, And the average frequency is sufficient to show 
Jhina as a very prominent feature in the doctrinal part of the 
Canon. The frequency would loom even greater had I 
included all references to the contexta where ‘samādhi’ occurs, 
This is sometimes equated with Jhana, but it is the genus of 
which Jhana is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable, For instance in the Uda@na, when Süriputta is 
said to be rapt in a certain samadhi, the commentary claims 
that this was the fourth Brahmavihira of indifference or 
equanimity. And the calling these states a kind of Jhünn, as 
in the ease of Subhüti of the Theragütha, is n commentarial, 
not a Pitaka usage, 

Taking then Jhana and jhayin only, I ask my renders to 
consider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent 
occurrence? For it may be a different conclusion from 
that which might safely be drawn (1) were the Sutta- 


1 ~ Poems in later diction, probably written when competed. 
2 Based mainly on Index references to /hšma and shiyin, and 
therefore erring on the side of omission. 
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Pitaka the whole of the Canon, and (2) were it the 
work of a group of men compiling and completing the 
group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. 
We know that Jhüna and jh&yin anticipated the beginnings 
of Buddhism, just as we know also that even in the Buddhism 


oftoday we find their resultants, to mention only the Zen 


school of Japan and the Diyan centres of Tibet.’ We are 
then, in this matter of Jhana, up against what would seem 
to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious mind, and not 
only of that, but of the Indian religious mind when Buddhism 
arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of a writer, 
that ‘Buddhism is throuch and through nothing but Yowa’.?) 
Buddhist Jhána may represent what current Yoga became 
in Buddhism. But Jhana is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by n gross misrepresentation, What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pitaka almost 
silent on Jhána, and the third Pitaka dropping the subject 
more and more after the firat two books,.a portion of which 
treats of it. We come back to the proportion in reference 
to it in the second Pitaka, and to the question: what did this 
frequency of wording mean in terms of value? What did the 
recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold. 
there was of welfare and of interest in Jhina to warrant the 
preserving of these references, amounting to a mention in 
about one out of every twenty of our pages here, or 
perhaps rather more, in the middle collection of their 
scriptures ? 
Our answer is made the less easy by our having to say. 
no! to the second point above, We are coming to 
admit that the Sutta Pitaka, as well as the other two, was 
not the work of one inner group at the same time and place. 


t See ‘Dhyana and Sam&dhi im Mongolischen Lamaismus,' A. M. 
Pozdnejev, Zeitsch. f. Buddhismus, 1926, 3|4. ! i t 
2. H. Beckh, Buddhismus, Il. 11; quoted and criticized by Dr. 
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And when this is conceded, other complications arise, Was 
it always one and the same good that was valued and sought 
in Jhāva ? It is true, there was a fixed wording, in some 
detail, to serve—I borrow the Vinaya simile? on a more general 
case—as a string (sutta) to bind the bunch of flowers together, 
But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, that 
the formulas now in the books were either the original fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
expressed what Jhána really meant for Gotama and his first 
fellow-workers, men and women, If Buddhism were indeed 
imported Yoga, that is, the very spirit of Indian Yoga, we 
are almost forced to postulate some earlier formulas, showing 
less sharp severance between the two,—which would show 
us at least the more gradual, the more usual method of pour- 
ing an old wine into new bottles, 

Some likeness there is between Jhana formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, I find, available), 
but it is in detail only. The antithesis to Sankhya is in both 
literatures, albeit almost hidden in Buddhism. The Mahā- 
bharata sets it out more than once and clearly ; in Buddhism 
we trace it in such outline as “There are these two strengths: 
reasoned calculation and making-to-become (patisankidna- 
balam, bhacana-balam)*" where the latter is explained by the 
fourfold -Jhana-formula. And there is, in both Yoga and 
Buddhist procedure, elimination of sense-impressions and 
mind-work on them. Bat in the latter, that which in Yoga 
is the heart, the very object, the very justification, is lacking. 
“How”asks the Yoga inquirer can a man find deliverance with- 
out a God (iévara) ?...“Let the Yogin bearing Me within, sit 
solely devoted to Me." The Buddhist formula not only sees no 
perfection of concentration resulting from devotion to God”, 
not only sees no “beholding of the Self in the Yogin’s self”* ia 
Thana, but even bars out all reference to the jhàyin as such, 


d Ving UL, 9. _ 2 Anguttara-Nikiya, i, pp. 52,94. 
3 Moksadharma, Adh. 302. 4 lbid. 
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Gotama,it is true,is shown investing it with emphatic personal 
touch in his own case :—So kho aham..jhanam upasampajja 
vihüsim. ‘I indeed abode in the attainment ete21, or in 
the case of others,” but no person finds mention in the bare 
formula, save as understood in the verb, and the pronoun 
so. Even where the Jhána is connected with a definite per- 
sonal object,—access to Rüpa or Arüpa—the aspirant is 
wholly merged in the verb, 

This may seem a modern Western captiousness, but no, 
the Commentator himself takes note of it. “Why”, he 
says, "should the foregoing analysis of mind presuppose 
things only, and this teaching presuppose n person (puggala) ? 
Because we have here a way (or course, pafipada), which he 
makes-to-become...And a way has to be accomplished, and 
this must be accomplished by somebody.” O wise little 
Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, as here, a ‘man 
who sees’? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the whole of that ‘anatta’ dogma which 
you for the most part so doughtily defend! You were 
not afraid to write, thata way required a wayfarer, a patipada 
needed a patipannaka, But had you lived six centuries 
earlier, when even the Master’s use of the word puggala had 
to be in a sense explained away, as in the Kathüvatthu, you 
might not have trotted out ‘the man’ so airily, You were 
writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent Brahmanism, and 
you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the Gtman and the purusa, 

Both in Buddhist Jhána and in Yoga the process of con- 
centration sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary 
aspirant, But as soon as we touch on attainment, the values 
alter, In Buddhist Jhaina the man vanishes; we are left 
with his mind only, refined down to a state of ‘purity, indiffer- 


í Vin. II, 4; Mahima, i. 21, etc. 2 Ibid., p. 40 ete. 
3 Dienmassiquai commentary, p 163. He is — to the 
— of ci#ta's preceding the Jhana chapters, - — 
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ence and mindfulness’, This last word is sati (smrti), a 
term not used in Pali for memory, but for mental clearness. 
And we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won 
beyond the mental state itself. Ihave in mind here the four- 
fold Rūpajhāna, but even where, as is often the ense, the 
jhayin is made to pass on to Arfipajhina, the serial attain- 
ment reached cannot, even from the Buddhist point of 
view, be called truly a religious or spiritual Better. A certain 
vantage-point in gripping an abstraction is the utmost that 
can be claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held ‘to 
promote a man's prospects of rebirth in a world believed 
to be arūpa, or immaterial. But in Yoga the Yogin, the man, 
is in full view from first to last, and there is no doubt about 
what is sought, It is the man and not his mind only that 
is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, waxing: in 
strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption i in, to vision 
of, the Atman in him, who also is that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, the Yoga literature 
leaves us with no shadow of doubt as to the wood; the ‘well’, 
the artha, which comes to him through attainment. It is the 
vision or conception, as ‘within his heart’, of Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man himself, but above aud beyond the best, 
the finest he has ever realized. This is declared to bring 
him release, that is from prakrti, or in brief from body and 
mind, Nearer perhaps to Western religion is the expression 
of the good in the associated description of Sankhya-attain- 
ment, albeit it fits even better with Yoga-attainment :—'"Tlis 
(Atman) here is my true Kinsman; I can no other than 
be with Him; won to evenness and unity with Him, then 
only become I really he who I am" (Moksa : Adh. 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded welfare-in-purpose 
to set over sgainst this when we contemplate Buddhist 
Thana ? It may be said that, when such ideas are held to be 
error and delusion, it is also ‘release’ to attain to and rest in a 
state where they are not, To this we might reply, in the first 
place :—It is true that Buddhist saints are shown,. in 
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their own works, as actually deriving an amount of peace and 
even rapture from a negative form of ‘release’ coupled 
with a purely backward view, such as can scarcely be found 
in any other cult, But man’s nature is such, that this 
attitude cannot very long be maintained in fervour and purity ; 
ib will degenerate as such into a complacency which we 
word sometimes as ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia!’ In the 
second place, whereas it is true that the 'Atmanism' in 
the last quotation is closely allied to the (possibly older) 
Brahmau-Atmanism which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
it is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of ‘divine 
immanence' in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism. 
For the message of the Way words the wayfarer, by 
implication, as ‘self-resorting’ (attasaraya), naturally choosing 
the way ho thinks right, that is, willing the better. But 
I find in Buddhist Jhina, as such, no clear connection made 
out, as is made out, however all too briefly, in the Way- 
mandate, a convection between practice and object, ns we find 
in Yoga. 

— used to puzzle over this and wonder whether, in what 
was so evidently a fourfold series in preparation only, the 
benefit (discounting rebirth-prospects) was held to lie in the 
preparation itself? Coming into Buddhism by way of Abhi- 
dhamma, I missed at first the varied contexts of the Sutta- 
Pitaka. I was inclined to see in the detached mental lucidity 
of Fourth Jhána a possible starting-point for concentrated 
work on concepts, such as the otherwise aimless insertion of 
Jhšña formula in parts of the Vibhahga seemed to suggest," 
For I found also a shrunken and specialised meaning of the 
thinking :—vitakka, vicàra— which is suppressed after Firat 
Jhina, and not the more inclusive, unspecialized meaning of 
these two words used in older Suttas. The object was not 
trance ; save in an occasional appendix to the Arūpa- 
jhünas, that was quite clear. Then was it perhaps keener, 


1 Chapters on Paccayákára, Iddhipádá, Magga, Appamafifias 
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eublimated work of intellection ? Modern training in the 
building up of inductions and the applying of deductions tells 
me, tha& no good beginning to such work could come in 
the unworthing of mental application and discursive thinking. 
Was it that by concentrating without these, fresh insight 
might come asin a flash, a thrill of new knowledge, new 
worded thought, not got by conscious reasoning ? There is 
talk now about this that we call intuition, not using the word 
quite as Bergson does, and it is well that there should be. 
But is intuition really a beholding from within ? The great 
musician or artist would not always grant that. Why should 
any other muser be so confident about it? Aristotle was 
not. Thurathen, ‘from without’, is his conclusion as to our 
constructive thinking. And is our ‘inspiration’ a mere 
fancy ? Or did the mental exercise in Jhina, whatever other 
advantage it offered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose 
yet strenuous, from the preoccupations of daily life, much 
as books now afford us 7 It is nob easy for us here and now 
to fill out the mentul day of the studious meditative man 
in a bookless world, ‘nay, à manuseriptless world, who 
had turned away from the life of his fellowmen, nor Saw any 
good in the study of the world of nature. > 

Then I came to learn a little ofthe Zen (Jhüna) sect of 
Buddhism in Japan, mainly through Professor Takakusu's 
essay (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-7). In that 
interesting article there are some sayings of Zen adherents that 
are quaint and even foolish, but this essential point was clear:— 
in a world where imported Buddhism had found, not a book- 
less world, but a world of books, the jhayin flouted books, 
and professed to find the good sought in musing in the seeker 
himself, If he would, through his musing, divest himself 
of everything he considered morally lowering and intellec- 
tually hindering, and seek to win to the best self he could 
conceive, enlightenment would come from within. Jhina is 
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pictured here as a sort of cure or tonic, purging, restful, 
stimulating. And the writer considers, that ‘this special 
discipline came to be emphasized.«.as a saving power, when 
the Buddhist faith began to wither under the  baneful 
influence of scholasticism'. | 
It is always interesting to see an idea, or course of action, 
or attitude, when transplanted to new soil, flourishing there 
with a new and fresh energy. In Zen, Jhana regains that 
central well-spring of ‘the man’, bis nature, his objective, 
which was in Yoga, but which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism, And yet it is not exactly a replica of Yoga. Ib is 
more positive, more self-concentrated, less religious, less super- 
personal than Yoga. It is still Buddhist, in that it seeks the 
divine in man rather than to develop man into, or raise man 
tothe divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself. 
In Indian Buddhism we see both emphases in atman— 
manself and divine self—blurred and lost. What do we find 
in Jhina replacing them ? The emphasis, I would say, is 
on, not man, but mind, It is from first to last the mental 
Process in which we are kept informed :—first the deadening 
of sensations by way of the self-hypnosis of the ‘kasina’, or 
artifice of concentration on a Special object of sense. then 
the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologically interesting procedure, Those who 
approach Buddhism through the ‘legend’ or story of its 
founder, and its early church and rule (Vinaya), do not always 
realize the absorbing interest that is betrayed in its serip- 
tures in mental phenomena, in the mind. But this interest 
colours very markedly its Sutta literature, and points, I 
venture to think, to a very notable feature in the spirit of the 
time when Gotama Was teaching, I have said it already 
and I say it again,— there seems to be herein, if in nothing 
else, something akin between that time-spirit and our own; the 
interest in, not the very man—we call him self, soul, spirit— 
but in his complex of body and mind, the interest in mind- 
procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision of ‘the man’, 
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But when Gotama’s mission began, the ‘man’ was not 
yet dimmed; the dimness was, I believe, nascent only, 
It was rather to the greater appreciation of the ‘man’, that 
the academic lay-(that is, extra-Brahman) movement, founded 
by Kapila, had been analyzing in a way of new thoroughness 
all that was of man, yet was not the 'man' (purusa) We 
owe much to the scholars, Drs, Jacobi and Garbe, for point- 
ing out how this Sadskhyan influence affected Buddhism,* 
They may go too far, in the way prevailing still (as we have 
just seen) in ‘deriving’ Buddhism (or at least what is called 
its philosophy) from Sankhys, when what we see appears 
more like an infiltration into a religious mandate of ideas 
in vogue at its birth. But the S&nkhyan analysis of ‘the 
man’ as a wondrous being, working upon matter through n 
very interesting, complicated procedure (mind), which could 
be resolved into several factors (agas), was, we may assume, 
known to the thoughtful and earnest little group around the 
founder of Buddhism, including the founder himself, So that 
iñ the Buddhist books we ‘may see how preoccupying, how 
absorbing was this mind—citta, mano, viniana—how it was 
fed, how it reacted, how it kept changing, whether it 
survived death, and how it might be wholly or in part 
suppressed, That this suppressing, this governance implied 
a suppressor, a governor—here i6 was that Buddhist thought, 
albeit not in its founder, nob in some Dhammapada verses, 
slipped up. Gotama is shown as saying: “what if I (the 
explicit, emphasized ‘aham’) were to repress thought by 
mind ?"* And the way of the Dhammapada, e.g. 

Attané coday’ attinam, patimase attam attanā, 

(let him censure self by self, let him restrain self by self), 
compiled in a land where attan meant ‘the man’, the spirit, 
both divine and human,—not to mention many other verses,— 
shows the ‘governor not yet blotted out, But blotted out he 


t ‘Struck back’, patthafifiat, Dis, 
2 JMajjhima,i 242 etc, 3 Verse 379. 
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was, and that, it may be, at an early date, It is Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, is shown teaching 
Thana as pure and simple mind-practice (cittaparisuddhiy- 
aga), to be perfected and kept up, as one of four such 
factors, eondueing to an end of highest worth, definitely 
worded.* 
But so markedly, in the self-willing process of Jhana, has 
«the blotting out-of the self taken place, and the mental process 
itself become solely of interest, thab we come—if we are 
thoughtful—to a halt, and ask ourselves; If Buddhism was 
indeed a daughter of Yoga, how did she come to value Yoga- 
samādhi and to word it ina way so different, that ib is as if 
we were toreckon mechanical power with no machine, or to 
value the music of an instrument leaving out the player? 
Can a period of transition be shown ? Can we show it from 
the Pali books, late in date as, in their present form, they 
are ! Can we draw oub of them (1) that, G'otama was an ardent 
jhayin, and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 
(2) that for Gotama, and for these, Jhána was valued, not 
for just what the Yogin (of any age) valued it, still less as 
mere mind-praetiee, bub& for something elee—for an ‘access’ 
felt to be, in their work and their 'wayfaring through the 
worlds, as a help and an enlightening ? 

1 That Gotama was an habitual muser has hardly 
perhaps till now received the attention it merits. And yet, 
apart from the frequeney of mention in the discourses father- 
ed on him, we find him called muser more than once ;— 

Munim vanasmim jhāyantam ehi passima Gotamam 
(Come, see we Gotama the seer, the muser, in the wood).* 

Jhayim virajam üsinam? ...... 
to the pure the seated the muser (am I come). 


I Aüguttara, ii. 195. Much play is now made with the sophisti- 
cated distinction between philosophic and popular meaning ( para- 
mattha, sammuti) This is first mentioned in the late Questions of King 
Milinda. : 

2 GSufita-Nipáta, 165. 3 bid, 1105. 
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The tempter rallies him :— 

Soküvatingo nu vanasmim jhàyasi* 

Art thou sunk in grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser’s posture is said to be peculiarly his,* and 
Ananda’s memory of him declared him as “having both prac- 
tised and engaged in Jhina, and advocated it."* Of his 
fellow-workers we note musing associated with Sariputta,* 
Anuruddha, Kaünkhü-Revata, and Moggallina®, Nanda 
the nun," and Uttara Nandamita the lay woman,* 

Now this man and these persons and others were at the 
well-spring of the movement, and to them the work of spread- 
ing and making neceptable among the many a gospel of 
a self-directed living, such as would bring ‘well’, welfare, to 
man here and in the worlds to come, was the all-absorbing 
thing, Can we believe that they would have often gone aside 
to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing which was no- 
thing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental, mind- 
worsening scale-playing ? Would they not be far more occu- 
pied with the question of man's salvation, witness Sáriputta's 
inquiry about it (amata)? thau about a practice expounded 
as an elimination cf mental phases. So near are we today to 
analysis of these phases, so far are we from the condi- 
tions attending the birth of a world-gospel, that we need a 
more quickened imagination than such as our psychology 
is usually content to graze upon. What we actually find 
Gotama first bidding men seek was not the mind, but the self : 
“Were it not better that you sought the a£tan,the ütman 11? 


1 Samywtta,i, 123. 2 Amwguttara, ü, 245. 3 Majrhima, iii, 108. 

4 Apadina, Sáriputta's poem refers 5 times to Jhana, Cf. Buddha- 
vamsa, 1: Sariputto samadhijhanakovido. 

5 Añguttara, i, 24. 6 Samyutia, ii, 213 ; iv, 262f. 

7 Anguttara, i, 25. 

8 Ibid., 26; also iv,63 where she is shown (in a curiously edited 
record) to be clairaudient, 

9 Vinaya, l, 39. 10 Jbid., 23. 
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2 Did hethen bid men seek, in musing, the world~itman— 
Brahman—an Igvara » He did not. Much had come to this 
man that lay between the Highest and the new pre-oceupation 
with man’s mind as such, and, as I think we might add, the 
rising preoccupation with man’s life in this world. He had, 
at some time in his life, come to acquire clairaudience and 
clairvoyance. It was owing to this psychic development that 
he was able to be willed and induced to become a teacher, 
for he must have Aimself told of his lonely hesitation, and of 
the entreaty of a man of another world, whom the books 
eame to eall Brahmà Sahampati,! And he admitted more 
than once, that something he knew was due to information 
from a deva, n devatà, a man of another world.? (It is true 
that he is made to add, ‘I also knew it of myself’; but where- 
asthe worshipping recorders of a teacher, ranked later on as 
omniscient, would not have invented the informing deva, the 
case is different as to the clause vindicating that omniscience,) 
Again, there are frequent talks recorded between him and 
devas, notably the governor of the next world , entitled Sakka, 
and others called devaputtas ; in that, says the Commentary, 
their names were known. Among these were sometimes men 
whom the clairvoyant Gotama recognized as still resembling, 
in their new bodies, men he had known on earth, notably his 
wealthy friend Anathapindika, his first patron, king Bimbi- 
sara and a Licchavi officer, Ajita. His gifts as a psychic 
medium were well-known, for we read that he was consulted 
in all the countries where he taught as to what had befallen 
this person and that whom death had removed,’ And that he 
should have been thus consulted points as much to a wide- 
spread need for light as to interest in his person and powers. 

Now is it unreasonable to hold, that Gotaina used Jhana 
as the best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating access 
to, and converse with, worthy men who had been reborn in 


1 lbid, 5. : | 2 Digha, ii, 10, Cf. 39L. ; 241 ; iii, 17. 
3 Digha, ii, 200 ff, cf, gif. ; 206; iii, 15: Samputta, i, 46; 55; 
cf, Therag., 1263f, Ji = AW Q 
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other worlds ? If the word *reborn' be too Eastern, let us say, 
‘had survived the death of their earth-body’. Do the books 
help us further ? 

We read that, on leaving home to find help for men 
subject, without light and leading, to old age and death, he 
resorted to one after another noted teacher of Jhina; it may 
be, in order to develop himself psychically. Further we may 
note a recurrent appreciation of the practice of Jhüna shown by 
devas in the chapters on them in the Samyutta. ‘The monk 
should bea jhayin,” says one, Kassapa, “The man awake 
(buddho) who has understood Jhana,” says another, Pañeñla- 
canda. Another, Candimasa, commends Jhiina ; two others do 
no less. Farther, the Jhanas (the Four) are in many places 
made to serve as a preparation to certain ‘higher knowledges’ 
(abhšáñña) which are all, with the exception of the last, forms of 
psychic or ‘super-normal’development. These abhiüfüs are given 
in two series. The one we usually find is only three of the six: 
memory of former lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ‘cankers’ 
as destroyed, called together *te-vi7 ja’. The other, which gives 
the six abhifiüüs, and adds two others, gives, as no. 4, 
clairaudience and as no. 6, clairvoyance. By a misconception 
of the word ‘dibba,’ these have been rendered in translations 
‘heavenly’ or ‘celestial’ ear and eye. But dibba is for 
Buddhism just ‘belonging to devas’, that is, men happily 
reborn. A man gifted with nos, 4 and 6 can both see such - 
persons when they are near him, and can hear what they tell 
him, tell, for instance, of the fate of x, y, and z, who have 
passed over and have undergone the verdict of Yama, or 
tell concerning matters in which he may seek guidance, 
Thus a man in Fourth Jhina was held to bein the most 
favourable conditions to profit by such seeing and hearing, 
if they were either inborn gifts, or had been acquired. 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why 
clairvoyance and clairaudience take such an important place 


i Samputta, i, pp. 46-52. 
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in venerable Suttas, not as ultimate objects of Jhana 
but as abnormal states to which Jhàna often appears 
ss a preparation. If Jhána was a condition of deva- 
converse, then those two states fall, as also essential condi- 
tions, into their natural places. If early Buddhism, on the 
other hand, did not in some at least of its apostles cultivate 
deva-converse, I fail to account for these two abhinnüs, 
Disuse in the Saügha gives them the appearance of ruins, 
but was there not a time when they were ‘live wires’ ? 
Writers, however, call them just ‘mystic’,or ‘hallucinations’ and 
pass them by, Or they do not even stay to call them that. 
Modern writers have their own way—a way of today 
which may ere long be that of yesterday—of dealing with 
this very prominent feature in Buddhism. They either push 
it into a corner as ancient super-naturalism, or they speak of 
it as so much hallucination which is true subjectively. 
Both views hinder the earth from getting at much in 


Buddhism that is historically, and objectivcly true. Take these 


two passages—“‘How does a monk become one who has 

the devas?” The answer is the Jhana-formula.! 
And this is ascribed to Gotama when—a very precious context 
—he is commending the use of Jhina’: He is asked, during 
a conversation, “when is a purely happy world made present ?” 
He replies; “As long as a man in Fourth Jhana has 
Attained to converse with those devas who are living ina 
purely happy world, is present. (santif(hati) with them, talks 
with them.” Do not these show that, at least at one period 
in the history of Buddhism, Jhana was not a mere discipline 
of sense or of mind, any more than it was a straight short-cut 
to Nirvana, but was something that lay between the two! 
That it was then not merely a training of the earth-body-and- 
mind, with the Inner-goer, the antarayamin, left out, nor au 
effort to precipitate a mysterious, inconceivable state of 
‘going out, but a seeking to enlarge and enrich earth-welfare, 


1 Aüguttara Nikaya, ii, 184. 2 Majhima Nikiya, ii, 37. 
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go bedimmed with sorrow and evil, by converse of man to 
man with those who, not yet by a long way knowing the 
highest things, knew more than the man of the earth. 

How does it not enrich and enlarge our little knowledge 
of Gotama the man, if we picture him, the Muser, musing 
in this way! Too cramped and prejudiced is our view of 
him, for either it is of a monk among monks, preaching a 
forced growth or ‘making-to-become’ (bhdvana) in this life, 
which shall do away with all becoming (bhava) hereafter, or 
it is of a teacher of just earthly ethics, or it is of a superman 
who knew everything. Why do we not take the truer view 
of him, which we may also find in the books if we look a 
little more closely and historically the view of the noble 
man who (sánu£ampi anuddaya)* ‘moved by compassion and 
by kindness’ for men, sought to help them and himself 
by ‘making present’ to himself more worlds than one, and by 
converse with their inmates learning how this might best 
be done? Of him it was said : 

And rolling back the (murky) veil, 
And pain gone by and weariness, 
He sees both this world and the next,* 

By him we are told, it was said, repeatedly, that the man- 
who could-see, standing between, saw ‘the two houses’ 
clairvoyantly with separate doors and men faring from the 
one to the other,’ 

Heis recorded as not overrating the value of psychic 
gifts in religious ends, but as clearly affirming their reality. 
“Yes, Maháli, such deva-sounds (or words or speech) are , 
they are not things of nought, If he (Sunakkhatta) is 
clairaudient only, not clairvoyant, it is only because he has 
not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in the 
matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera- 
tions than these," (I have condensed in translating.) His 


r Samyutta Nikiya, i, 206. 2 Digha, iii, 178. 
3 Majjhima, i, 279 ; ii, 21 ; iii, 178. 4 Digha, i, 152. 
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experiences while exercising these gifts figure in a great 
number of records, over which modern writers quickly slide, 
He is listener ; he is interlocutor ; often he is recorded as 
relating the experience ; often we are left to infer it. One 
series of such he decided not to tell, for men would not have 
believed him, and that would have hurt them." 

I see this helper of men as neither the atheist concerning 
the world-Atman, nor the denier of man the dtman as some 
make him out, nor as one who spoke of himself as a little god 
on earth, nor as just an ascetic, monastic mystic, I see 
him as a man with an inspired mandate to the ‘man’. There 
was in his day no worthy conception of the Highest ; there 
was a dawning sense that religion was mainly a matter of 
living, and there was a very general belief, that living was no 
mere matter of a brief three score years and ten, His mandate 


- was to show the great significance of life in a figure, and that 
figure was the Way, the Way in and for each man, the Way 
L which ‘went to Nirvana, yet ‘went on with it, flowed with it, 


and Yamana flowed in and with each other’. “He 


. made | à Way where Way was none ; he traced out a Way till 


then unrevealed ; he knew and saw the Way; master of the 
Way was he, To-day his disciples follow him in the way which 
has come down to them from him.” His age called him 
Sarathi, 'chariot-driver', Satthavaha, ‘leader of the caravan,’ 
And like a good leader, his immediate aim was not to dwell 
only on the ultimate goal, but like England’s most famous 
general, to try to judge what lay on the other side of the 
bill, round the bend of the way ;> the next step, and the 
next after that. That was enough for the worthiest, more 
than enough for most. 


And in his habit of ‘musing in the wood’ he will have found 


I — ii, 255. 2 Digha, ii, 223. 

3 Majyhima, iii, 15. The Speaker is Ananda, but 
RENS kcal nda, the last clause 
4 Digha, ii, 39 ; Theragitha, 1236 ; cf, Apadina, p. 80, 


3. Gleis Life of Weildagton,._. 
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that quiet and eoncentration whieh he judged necessary, and 
for which he is often made to show his preference. He found 
too the ‘jhana-sukha’1—that fine delicate sense of added 
well-being known to those who claim to have been in converse 
with the very worthy of the other side. Some of his disciples 
knew of i£ ; we note it in the verses of both women and men ; 
we ean hardly wonder that they call themselves ‘lovers of 
musing’ (jhanarata). And the tradition at least of it yet 
lingers in Burma,? | 

But that the traditional memory of him was closely associ- 
ated with the Jhana habit is betrayed by the curious insertion 
of the Thana formulas into the account of the moment of his 
passing.” The Buddhist would say, that the back and forth 
narrative of the process (knowable by none save a thought- 
reader) indieates the deliberateness with which the great man 
put off mental and bodily life, The critic of my theory will 
say, that at any rate the absence of any allusion to deva- 
visitants during that Jhána disproves its soundness. To both, 
I would say, that whatever induced the insertion here of the 
formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the begin- 
ning at the first ‘sermon’, there is not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jhina for the men about him no 
longer meant musing for access to the unseen, Only Ananda 
and Anuruddha were left, the latter, though a jhiiyin, a very 
timid aged recluse, the former recorded as willing to ‘make 
inferences’ when his cousin Gotama told of his psychic 
experiences, The newer cult of the positive, the earthly, 
the things seen, as alone important was prevailing ; psychic 
gifts were held as possible only for the very few ; the man 
of the two houses was suffered te depart with no one 
listening, let alone seeing, whether in Jhána or not. 


1 Digha, iii, 78. 2 Compendium of Phliosophy, p, 57. 
3 Digha, ii, 157. 
4 Samyutta, i, 55 ‘as far as it is to be got by inference, you have 


got it^ 
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Here then was what I conceive may have been for 
the co-founders of the Sükkaputta movement, later called 
Buddhism, the more especial] advantage which they sought 
in musing. In their days there would seem to have been 
the contrasted cultures of Sankhya ( patisankha ) and Yoga 
(the Lhaoana of samadhi or jhana). Never do they appear 
to call the latter ‘Yoga’. But for them too it meant not 
a merely negative eliminating of things seen; for them it 
was a coming to see orat least to hear the unseen, and 
therein not only to taste a joy, but also to come to have 
the veil shrouding the long way rolled back for a little 
(vivat(achadda). 

Faith in the old Great Devas was in the melting-pot, but 


devas, devatüs, the men who had passsed on, had come 


" 
n 


"with a new significance to man’s help; they were seen 
‘as intermediaries along the whole upward way to Amata, 
‘aiding their fellow earth-wayfarers with such knowledge as 


— he was yet able to bear, Modern books, as is natural, estimate 
A. them and their wording variously. But on the whole devas 


appear as worthy and kindly warders of the man they have 
left behind, who (discounting a Sabbaiifiu) must, as behind the 
veil, have known more than those they warded. They 
held Gotama in high worth, but not the. monk as monk ; 
they believed in ‘the man’ as real; they believed in the 
good life ; they believed in man as willing to seek the Better. 
We may with most writers on Buddhism minimise all that 
this converse meant for the founders of the movement ; we 
may with immature pen write it down as rubbish ; or as 
not ‘of the essence’ of the matter. But we shall only do 
so by shutting our eyes to very much in the records that 
we do not wish to see. 

Bat Buddhism blotted out the ‘man’ from its creed, and 
that, it may be, little by little, during the Founder’s day. 
Not heeding his warnings, ‘not body, not mind", men came 
to see in man just body und mind. Then they came to 


see in Jhāna an interesting procedure in bodily and mental 
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training. And then the kindly deva-warders are less and 
less heard of. Rüpajhüns and Arüpajhána became associated 
with after-death prospects only, and to-day not even with 
that, As worded in the Abhidhamma they would seem 
to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine, 


C. A. F. Rays Davins 


Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State 
2 


I 


This epigraph comes from Udayapura? (23° 54”N and 
78? 6"E) in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, and is four 
miles from Bareth Railway Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Though reduced to a mere village at 
present, traditionally it is supposed to have been founded by 
Udayaditya (a. c. 1059-81), the Parmara ruler of Malwa, and 
the builder ot the great fane of UdnyeSvara. This exquisitely 
fine massive structure which is profusely adorned with sculp- 


tures and covered with numerous important mural records is 


one of the many interesting traces of importance of the Hindu 
times, which are found scattered round the town. The earliest 
Muhammudan influence dates from ths 14th century, but 
little of consequence has survived. 

The town has been visited by Sir A. Cunningham* and 
his assistant, but the mosque with this record on it has 
escaped their notice. Thus the inscription under reference 
does not appear to have been edited so far. 


Il 


The epigraph is cut in raised letters in a slab, fixed over an 
arched window in the outer part of the northern wall of a fine 


Q 1 LA, vol LV, p.4 2 CASR., VIL, pp. 81-88 ; X, pp. 6869. 
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big mosque, and is conspicuous by its haying been located in 
quite an uncommon place. The stone used is local soft white 
sandstone, which has peeled off in places and measures 
4’~1"x1'-0,.". The inscription is written throughout in 
Nastaliq characters and is Persian in language except the 
quotations from holy texts. 

It begins with the usual invocation which forma the top- 
most line of the oblong enclosing the Kalima and, having for 
its bottom side, the names of the four Caliphs and that of 
Imam Hussain for its right and left. This is followed by quota- 
tions anda line of Persian verse in eulogy of God. The 
record proper goes to tell that one Qazi Aulia commenced 
this mosque at Udayapura during the reign of Jahangir, Unfor- 
tunately both Jahangir and the Qazi died almost simultane- 
ously when the building was only half built. The Qazi seenis 
to have died away from Udayapura as his death came to be 
known after a year. After one more attempt towards comple- 
tion by Sayyid Anbia who too met his predecessor's fate, the 
sons of the decensed Qazi brought it to completion at the 
. time of the accession of Sheh Jahan in A.u. 1041, (4.c. 1632). 

It closes with a request that whosoever happens to pray in this 
mosque should pray for the glory of king Jahangir, the 
Qazi, and for the reigning king. 

Of the persons named Jahangir and Shah Jahan are simply 
too well-known, while Qazi Aulia seems to be the then Qazi 
of the town, Of the places mentioned, Udayapura is just the 
town in which this mosque stands and Chanderi! is the very 
town situate 60 miles north of Udayapura, still known for its 
surviving industry of fine muslin and gold brocade work, 
while Gondwana* was the name given to a portion of the 
country now included in the Central Provinces. 


I read the inscription as given below :— 


1 LH. Q. vol. I, pp. 653-655. 
2 LGaz.oí India (C. 1), pp.1153116. — 
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Translation 


Lines 1 and 2 


In the name of God, the most merciful and compassionate, 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. Hazrat Abū Bakr, Hazrat Umar, Hazrat Uthman, 
Hazrat Alf, Hazrat Imam Husain. 

The Prophet hath said (may God's peace and blessings J 
rest upon him), “He who builds n mosque in the world, 
God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in paradise”,! Verily 
the mosques are for God, therefore invoke not any one along 
with God. ? A 

Oh (Thou)! Whose mystery (is cherished) in every 
heart devoted to (in tracing out) Thine mystery, and the door 
of whose munificence is always open to all. Whosoever 
sought protection in thy court, wherefore can he return un- 
successful from Thy threshold. 

The foundation of this mosque (was) laid at the town of 
Udayapura, (situate) in Chanderi Sarkar (Dist.) of subha 
(province). 

Line 8 ` 


Malwa, on the borders of Gondwana ; by Qazi Auliya, son 
of Syyid Ab-ul-Samad in the reign of king, His Majesty Abul 
Muzaffar (the son of victory) Nurul-din (the light of religion) 
Mahammud Jabangir. And the building up of the mosque was 
yet half (done) when the king and the Quazi above mentioned 
departed for-the eternal world, 


AES Line 4 “> * fe 
` After a year Sayyid Anbia discovered (the fact of Quazi's f re 
death), but he (Sayid Aulyia) himse was drowned in the same 
divine benignity (died before he could do anything for the 
mosque), Finally Sayyid Hamid and Sayyid Dasaood, sons of 
(the deceased) Sayyid Aulyia through the favour of God 
a é — 
I Aishkat sharif, - 2 Qurn, chap. Lxxll, 18, 
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Almighty brought (the mosque) to completion, at the acces- 
sion of servant of Khilafat, shadow of God, His Majesty 
Shahabuddin Muhammad, 


Line 5 


The second Lord of the (auspicious) junction (of stars), 
emperor Shahjah Ghazi (the victorious): Whosoever (happens 
to) say his prayer in this big mosque should (also) recite 
Fatha (exhordiem) for (the souls of) His Majesty, the dweller 
of Elysium (Jahangir), and the deceased Quazi (Sayyid Aulia) 
and should pray for the perpetuity of the rule of the king of 
the time (in the) year one thousand and one and fourty date 
tenth Zi,ul-hija (a. H.) 1041 (=circa June 1632 a.c.) 


HI 


-The inscription furnishes an interesting linkin the poli- 
tical geography of those days by pointing out one of the 
border prints of Gondwana, which touched the boundaries 
of Malwa. Italso lends support to the faet that Chanderi 
being situated at the gates of Malwa—as often noticed by 
~ historians—has always been the head-quarters of a governor 
under the Malwa Sultans as well as under the Mughals. 
There is some  unauthentie record also in the inserip- 
tion. It puts the completion of the mosque, at the time of 
the accession of Shahjahan and gives the date as A.H. 1041— 
but the accession took place in A. H. 1038.! Thus the 
difference may either be assigned to the defective system 
of communication of those days causing considerable delay 
In spread of news or to the words a'n jalus which may be 


taken to mean “during the reign of” instead of, “at the time 
_ Of the accession of,” | 


RausiscH SAKSENA 


Chrono ot Modern India ( J. Burgess), p. 83. 
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Discovery of a New Historical Stone Horse 


In the south-east corner of the sacred city of Benares, 
there lies a village named Nagawa, which is mentioned 
in the Naisadhtyacarita of Sriharga ns Nalagrima. It 
contains a tolerably big grove, designated as  Tulsidas 
ka Bagiea, after the saint Gosvami Srr Tulasidása, the 
renowned author of the Hindi RAmüyapa (Rama-earita- 
münasa), who installed therein an image of Sri Hanumün 
naming it Srt Sankata-mocana. 

In my boyhood, the image stood in rather a 
small room, built for the purpose, But the room has 
since, from time to time, been largely rebuilt, altered and 
extended, through the bounty of the devotees of Sri Hanu- 
mün and admirers of Tulasidisa, and at present it 
stands quite a respectable looking building. A big temple 
of Srt Ramacandra has also been erected in front of the 
temple of Sri Hanum&n by some generous votary, and of 
late, several rooms and verandas have been added as n separate. 
block for the convenience of visitors. The water of the 
well, situated between the two temples, has long been noted 
for its digestive and other beneficial properties, and hundreds 
of the residents of the city daily frequent the grove to drink 
the water and do homage to Sri Saükafa-mocana, while 
on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a regular Mela in the 
holy place, I also sometimes visit the temple while staying - 


at Benares, . E x 

For the last twenty or twentyfive years, there has been. 
lying a stone horse between the two temples, n little to the 
south of the famous well. Though I marked the horse often 
while visiting the temple, yet I would never take any special 
notice of it, One day, however, it atruck me that the horse 
resembled the one preserved in the Provincial Museum ab 
Lucknow believed to commemorate the Horsesaerifioe. —— 
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performed by Samudragupta,! in the middle of the 4th contury 
A, and I thought it might bear some inscription on ib. 
Consequently I looked at it a little carefully, and was glad 
to find that it actually did show on its right side near the 
flank afew encienb characters, and on the left side, two 
special marks; one of the shape ofa damaru on the left side 
of the belly, and the other resembling a rough map of India 
on the left aide of the neck, 

A few days later, I proceeded again to the place with 
requisite materials and obtained rabbings of the inscription 
and the marks, and afterwards, arranged to get the horse 
itself photographed by an expert, Plates of the photo and 
the rubbings of the inscription, the damaru-mark and the 
map-mark are appended to this article, marked respectively 
I, IL HI and IV, for consideration by experts in old ingerip- 
tions, archwological investigators and scholars of ancient 
history, 


PLATE NO. I 


Plate no. I representa the figure of the horse in question. 
It is made of the common but a hard variety of Chunar 


I Vincent A, Smith, in his ‘Early History of India’ (3rd Ed; 
p. 288) says "Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oudh, and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief 
dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to Samudra- 
gupta.” Then he adds in the footnote; “The fact that them utilated 
inscription—dda guttasa deyadhamma—is in Prakrt suggests a shade 
of doubt. All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (JR AS, 
1893, p. 98 with plate. See fig. 11 in plate of coins The horse 
having been exposed to the weather outside the Lucknow Museum - 
— the inscription has disappeared, The image is now inside 
. The inscription was legible when the first edition of 

me book: was published,” 

To my mind it is very curious indeed that an inscription, that could 
maintaim its legibility under all the inclemencies of weather,for about 
Tee Yeats; should totally disappear only in ten PME 
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The 5tone Horse 
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sandstone, and its workmanship is quite ordinary, rather 
clumsy. ‘The neck and head are made from a separate block 
of stone and joined to the body- They differ pereeptibly in 
shape and posture from those of the Lucknow horse, All 
the four legs are broken from beneath the fore-arms and . 
gaskins, Ib is, however, evident from what remains of them 
that the two fore-legs were not separated from each other, 
ie, the stone was not chiselled away from between them, 
This is exactly the case with the two hind legs also. The 
tail too is joined to the stone intervening between the two 
hind legs. In these respects it resembles the Lucknow horse. 
The legs being broken beneath the thighs, a portion of the 
lower part of the tail has also been destroyed. The lower 
portion of its left car is still visible, from which it may 
be inferred that it once had that ear complete, though now 
broken, But there is no trace of its ever having had the 
right ear. The spot, where it should have stood, is 
quite smooth and plain and bears no mark of its having had 
ever anything standing thereon, It appears that the horse had 
been made only with one ear. The fact is rather significant 


. and will be discussed luter on, The length of the figure, from 


the mouth to the root of the tail, is 4’ 11”, its height, from 
the thigh to the back, 2’ and the circumference round the 
belly 5’, Thus, it is smaller than the Lucknow horse, which 
is 6' 11^ x 5' 2”. 

It bears the inscription given in plate no. II on its 
right side near the flank ; the damaru-mark shown in plate 
no, III in the middle of its left side and the map-mark 
given in plate no, IV on the left side of its neck. There 
are also a few characters discernible on its right hip. But 
they are so worn out-and indistinct, that I could not take an 
impression from them. From the shapes of the first two 


’ eharactera which are a little less indistinct and resemble the 


Devanigri m or Wand 4, lean however infer that they 
are not of very old type. 
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PLATE WO, ll, 


* 


Plate no, II represents the inscription on the right 
side of the horse. It seems to consist of five lettera, the 
first of which is so very indistinct that I am unable to guess 
it from its shape, with any degree of probability. The 
second letter somewhat resembles the = of the second 
and third century A.D. -The crest on it particularly inclines 
me to read it as such. The third letter I read as =, 
with an £nusvara-mark ( ' )on ita head. The Repha(, ) joined 
beneath = appears certainly to be a little extended 
and rounded, so as to assume a noose-like shape. But this 
was not quite uncommon in the calligraphy of the period 
to which the inscription apparently belongs (see “The Palæ 
graphy of India,” plate xii). The fourth letter I take to 
be a, with the yowel-mark (,) attached to it; about 
the noose-ike shape of it, the same remarks may be 
made, as in respect of the Repha of =. The fourth letter 
is quite worn out and illegible, 

Now, if my deciphering be correct, then the inscription 
rends as— %@4—(—cadramgu—-). But this reading, as it . 
stands, makes no word, So, if we assume that the Anusvara- 
sign (the dot), by an inadvertence of the engraver, has been 
transferred from * to =, then we can read the 
inscription as—¥zq7—( Camdragu—), If our ‘surmise as 
to the transference of the dot be correct, then the 
fifth letter can very well be assumed to have been, 
and thus we decipher the inseription as—w2m(—Camdra- 
gupta). 

Now, as regards the first letter. If our deciphering is 
so far correct, and the word is really —«*x«, then the first 
letter must necessarily, by itself, form one complete word, 
and such a word as is prefixed to a great name as an 
auspicious honorific In Sanskrit we find that such a word 
is Ñ (Śri), and we also know that this word was, and is, 
very often prefixed to the names of kings, sainta and other 
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The Damaru-mark on the Horse 
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great men. So, I would read the whole "inscription as 
sta za (Sri Candragupta), 


PLATE No, III 


Plate uo, III is a copy of the damearu-mark, found on 
the left side of the bowel of the horse. It resembles the 
Atharagotià playing board so closely that some persons 
are disposed to think that ib was actually engraved to play 
the game. But it must~be observed that in the present 
position of the horse, it is simply impossible to plnee the 
playing pieces on it, It may however be urged that the 
horse might have been lying at some time on its right side, 
when the diagram might have been engraved on it. But 
we should remember that the Atharagotia game is com- 
monly played by the vulgar and rustic people, who were 
not likely to run home and bring a chisel for engraving the 
plan, and the mark does not appear to have been drawn 
merely with a piece of pointed iron nail, without the help 
of a chisel. I would regard it as representing a sectarian 
sign, a damaru (dram) of Siva, or some Tantric mark. It 
may also be meant to represent a royal ensign or the altar 
on which a sacrifice is made. If, however, the stone horse 
be regarded as having some connection with an Asvamedha, 
then the last conjecture should be the most plausible. 


PLATE X0, IV 

Plate no, IV. gives a map-like mark seen on the left side 
of the neck. It may also be regarded as the representation 
a a Caitya, ns found on some of the old coins. But, 
to my eyes, it looks more like a rough sketch of the map 
of India, or the bulk of it, than a Caitya, In a Caitya 
the curved lines, representing the pilings, are regular and 
symmetrical, while the lines in this mark are quite 
irregular, and more like the rivers. and boundary lines of 
a country than the pilings of a Cnitya, There are 
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also a few lines projecting from the main plan, which are 
nob to be met with in the figure of a Caitya found on old 
coins. 

Having briefly described the horse and the inscription 
and marks on it, I now proceed to say something as to who 
this Candragupta, whose name appears to be inscribed on 
the horse, might have been, and what the map-mark 
signifies, As regards the damaru-mark, I have nothing to 
' add to what I have already said. 

We' know that there were three Candraguptas renowned 
in the ancient history of India :— | 

(1) Candragupta the Maurya (n.c. 322 to 298). 

(2) Candragupta I, the father of Samudragupta, 
(A.D. 320 to 335). 

(3) Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta, known 
as Vikramaditya (a.p. 375 to 413). 

Now, if it is to be assumed that the stone horse is 
necessarily conuected with an Asvamedha, and the inscribed 
name is that of the performer of the ceremony, then the 
inscription cannot be taken to refer to Candragupta the 
Maurya, as there is no evidence of his having performed a 
horse sacrifice, The evidence of the Purügas rather goes 
against his performing an Agvamedha, as ib is expressly 
stated in some of them that the custom of the Agvamedha 
would be discontinued after Janamejaya, till its revival by 
Pusyamitra, while Candragupta flourished more than a 
hundred years before Pusyamitra, 

Again it eannot be said to refer to Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, for though he extended his dominion 
up to Allahabad and Ayodhya, yet he was not in a position 
to be regarded as the lord paramount in India, and could 
not, consequently, very well iudulge in the performance of 
an Aévamedha. 

Candragupta Vikramaditya, the son of Samudragupta, 
was certainly the paramount sovereign in India of his time. 
He extended the dominion of his father, Samudragupta, 


PLATE IV 





The Map on the Horse 
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who had already performed an ASvamedha, towards south- 
west to the Arabian sea, and was practically the sovereign 
of the whole of India, and emphatically in a position to per- 
form the ceremony with full propriety. But we are unable 
to find any record of such a performance by him in any 
ancient history or inscription discovered ere now. 

Consequently till n convineing proof of some other Candra- 
gupta having performed an Ašvamedha is forthcoming 
from archæological researches, we have to remain satisfied 
with one of the two following alternative assumptions : 

(1) That an Aévamedha was performed by Caendragupta 
Vikramaditya also, like his father Samudragupta, and this 
stone horse is the firat record of it found up to this time, or 

(2) That Samudragupta, who performed an Aśvamedha, 
or his grandson, Kumāragupta, who also performed the 
ceremony, out of lova and reverence for his father, inscribed 
the name of his sire on the horse, instead of his own. 

I would rather prefer the first alternative, as the other 
one will necessitate another assumption also, viz, that the 
performer of a horse sacrifice might inscribe the stone horse, 
connected with it, with his father’s name, instead of his own 


name. x 
the horse be not regarded as conneeted with J 


If, however, Lw 
an Agvamedha, but simply #5 © commemorative dedication 


to some temple, or ^ boundary mark of some dominion, then, 
in the first case, I would connect it with Candragupta 
Vikramaditya, and in the second, with Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, who extonded his dominion west- 
ward to Ayodhya aud Allahabad. I may note here that another 
stone horse has recently been discovered near Allahabad, and 
brought to the ‘Lucknow Museum. Its head and all the four 
legs are broken. In size it is nearly equal to the Benares 
horse. I could see only one side of it, It bas some marks 


on it, out of which one or two appear to be old characters. 


There are a few Devanügari characters also on it, which are 


quite legible. 
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As to the mark on the neck, I have already said that to 
me it looks more like a rough sketch of the map of India 
than a representation of a Caitya, The map might very 
appropriately have been engraved to signify that the Asva- 
medha was performed after subjugating all the countries 
shown therein, ie, the whole of Indian, We learn from 
Smith's Early History of India that Samudragupta had 
carried his victorious army to the extreme south of India, 
leaving, however, the western part of the Deccan unconquered, 
which was subsequently subjugated by his worthy son, 
Candragupta Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya as the pramount 
lord of the whole of the Indian Empire could therefore 
well perform the sacrifice, 

It may, however, be asked in opposition to my theory: 
"was India in the time of Vikramaditya known in the shape, 
which is given in the plan?’ I may say in reply that the 
present map of India roughly corresponds to the rude sketch 
given in the plan, and the shape of the peninsula must have 
been very nearly the same in the 4th century as it is at 
the present day, Then, considering the progress which art 
had made in that century, was it so very improbable for a 
sovereign and his followers who made a successful march 
throughout the length and breadth of the country to know 
its shape even roughly. Cunningham’s opening sentence 
in the Ancient Geography of India is—“From the accounts 
of the Greeks, it would appear that the ancient Indians 
had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape and size 
of their country,” In the body of the said book, he cites 
passages from several old writers which support tho said 
view. It is, therefore, nob to be wondered that a rough 
sketch of India and its main divisions should have been known 
to Candragupta Vikramaditya, 

Now, I may also say something as to the absence 
of one ear of the horse, If my impression as to the horse 
. having been originally carved with one ear only be correct, 

the fact is curious and significant enough to engage the 
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attention of the arehsologists and scholars of ancient 
history for its explanation. My own views on the question 
are briefly given below : 

It is a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigas, 
though officially and outwardly professing the Brahmagical 
religion, were in fact Buddhistic at heart, and favoured 
the chief doctrines of that religion. Vincent A, Smith says 
in his Early History of India (3rd edition, p. 308): “The 
first Chandragupta, who had been a follower of the 
Saükhya philosophy, afterwards listened with conviction to 
the arguments of Vasubaudhu, the Buddhist sage, to whose 
instructions he commended his son and heir, Samudragupta, 
At a later time Nargupta Baladitya, who erected handsome 
buildings at Nélandé, the ecclesiastical capital of the church 
was regarded by Hiuen Tsang as having been a fervent Bud- 
dhist.”” Now, having regard to the partiality of the Gupta 
kings to Buddhism, it seems very probable that though 
they, in order to satisfy their ambition and to proclaim and 
record their brilliant and wonderfully long and successful 
campaigns and paramount power, were eager to perform the 
Asvamedha with all its pompous ceremonies, yet they were 
averse to actually killing the horse, and contented themselves 
with cutting off one of its ears only, and propitiating the fire- 
god with the blood and flesh thus made available, and let the 
horse off otherwise unmolested. This conjecture is favoured 
by a practice still existing among some sections of the strict- 
_ly vegetarian Hindus. Such Hindus, when they have an 
occasion to offer a Bali (sacrifice) of a goat to a god or god- 
dess, generally satisfy themselves with cutting off the right 
ear of the goat to be sacrificed, and offer the blood and 
flesh thus obtained ab the altar, leaving the one-eared 
goat to roam free about the temple. If my surmise be 
thought to have any degree of possibility, ib may 
reasonably be said that the stone horse was made after 
the one-eared sacrificial horse. 

The idea of the map of India and the explanation of 


ke RADHA OR THE ANCIENT GANGA-RASTRA 


the one-enredness of the horse are only ‘intelligent guesses’, 
offered for consideration by scholars of archeology and his- 
tory. It is for them either to confirm and substantiate 
them by additional considerations and new evidences, or to 
refute and replace them by more judicious and tenable ex- 


planations. 
JAGANNATH Das RATNAKAR 


Radha or the Ancient Ganga-rastra 


The word Radha (pronounced Radh) is a corruption of 
the Pali word Rattha or Sanskrit Ragstra, an abbreviation of 
which is found in some geographical names such as Guj-rat 

| for Gurjjara-rüstra, Mi-ràt for Maya-rastra, Su-rat 

Rupe _ for Su-ristra. Hence Radha isa corruption of 
Gagarin Rastra meaning a country. The country therefore 
_ to which the general name of Radha was applied 

aud which was at once understood by this name must have 
had originally a specific name to which the word Radha was 
attached, and we can very well conceive that the specific 
name was dropped for some very cogent reason, either on 
account of its extensive power cr wide celebrity, simply 
to be understood by the general name of Radha, The question 
is what was the real name of that country? All authorities! 
agree that Radha was, and still is, situated on the western 
side of the Ganges, Here we have some basis to proceed 
upou, and the clue to the name is supplied by the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, which was written in the 1st century of 
the Christian era. The passage in which the name of the 
eountry occurs has thus been rendered by Mr. Wilfrid H. 
Schoff; “After these, the course turns toward the east 
again, and sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore 


: Nabdakalpadruma, s. v. Ràd4a ; Ananda Bhatta’s Ballila-carita, 
pt, , ch, kp 
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remaining beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and 
near it the very last land toward the east, Chryse. There is a 
river near it called the Ganges, and it rises and falls in the 
same way as the Nile, On its bank is a market-town which 
has the same name as the river Ganges"! Commenting on 
this passage Mr, Schoff says “Ganges.—The name is applied 
in the same paragraph to district, river and town. By the 
district is meant Bengal.”? Thus we find that in the 1st 
century of the Christian era there existed a country which 
was known by the name of “Ganges,” a corruption of the 
word Ganga, which extended to the Bay of Bengal; a river 
in it of the same name ; and a town within it and upon the 
river, which was also called by the name of Ganga. Ptolemy, 
who. flourished in the 2nd century a.c. in the reigu of An- 
toninus Pins, also speaks of a very powerful people called 
Gangaridai “who occupied all the country about the 
mouths of the Ganges,” and he says thot their capital 
was called Gangé,? Of course the country of the Gan- 
garidai was called @añgaraqha, as the people generally 
derived their name from the country in which they 
lived. So here we have a distinct confirmation of the 
statement in the Periplus that there was a country 
on the bank of the Ganges (Ga&gd) which was known by 
the name of Ganga-ragha, or, properly speaking, Gangarastra 
(the eountry of Ganga), the capital of which was called 
Gangé or Gaiiga, Megasthenes, who resided as an am- 
bassador in the court of Candragupta in the 4th. century 
before the Christian era, also says that the Gangarides were 
a powerful people, and that the final course of the Ganges 
passed through their country.t There cau be no doubt 


| Te Periplus of the Erythraan Bea, p. 47, translated by Mr, 
2 lbid, p.255. 


Wilfrid H, Schof. | š ! | 
3 McCrindle's Ptolemy, Bk. vii, ch. I, 81: Indian Antiguary, 
1884, p. 365. 
4 * McCeindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 


Arrian, p. 135. 
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therefore that there was a country on the western side of 
the river Ganges or Gaünga, which was called Gaigi-rastra, 
We can now understand that the specific name of Gaga, 
as applied to the country, was originally dropped to avoid 
confusion, as that was also the name of the river which flowed 
through it, and likewise of the market-town which afterwards 
became its capital. Hence the word Ragfra, or its popular 
form Radha, came into vogue to indicate the name of the 
country, and in course of time when Gangü-rüs(ra became 
a powerful kingdom, the name of Radha (or Rada) as the 
name of the kingdom became stereotyped, and other countries 
also understood it by that name. The country of the 
Gangaridai, however, should not be confounded with that. of 
the Prasii, the corrupted form of Pracya or Kustern, as 
the Magadha kingdom was called, though these two people 
were mentioned together by some of Alexander's historians! 
and though both these kindoms were situated on. the west- 
ern side of the Ganges, They were two separate and distinct 
kingdoms, the capital of the former, according to Megas- 
thenes, being Parthalis, and that of the latter, Palibothra or 
PStsliputra which was situated on the upper Ganges, The 
southern boundary of Ganga-ristra in the 1st and Zod cen- 
turies a.o, was the Bay of Bengal, 
Though the early history of ancient Gangü-rüstra ia lost 
in the mists of time and we have no sufficient materials for 
its reconstruction, yet from the stray facts which 
Suhma, a may be gleaned from the writings of ancient 
division of IT; | 
Radha authors, Hindu and Greek, we can very well form 
an opinion regarding its extent, its influence and 
the power that it wielded: it maintained its supre- 
macy and independence for several centuries before ib was 
subjected to the Maurya empire. That the Gangarides or 
Gaügir&jhis were a powerful race has been attested by all 


I McCrindle's Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 221, 
281, 310, 364. 
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Greek writers: their name has not only been associated 
with that of the Prasii, the brave men of the Magadha king- 
dom, but Megasthenes distinctly says that they always 
maintained a body of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 bowmen and 
700 elephants, But the earliest mention of Gangi-rastra that 
we have is in the writings of Jaina and Buddhist authors, 
The Acaraiga Sifra’ says “He [i,e. Mahavira] travelled 
in the pathless country of the Lüdhas in Vajjabhümi and 
Subbhabhimi: he used there miserable beds and miserable 
seats.” According to the commentators, Vajjabhümi and 
Subbhabhümi were the two divisions of Ladha, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Jacobi, “may be identified with the 
classical Radha or western Bengal and Lata of the Buddhists, 
the native country of Vijays, the legendary conqueror of 
Ceylon, Subbhabhiimi is probably the country of the 
Suhmas, who are also indentical with the Radhbas."? There 
ean be no doubt that Subbhabhümi is the ancient Suhma. 
Thus we see that, ab the time of Mahavira, the reputed 
founder of the Jaina religion, who lived in the 6th century s.c., 
Gangü-rüs(ra had already come to be called by tha name of 
Ladha or Radha, or the modern Radh, and that it had already 
conquered the ancient country of Subma, 1t should be stated 
here that Suhma and Tamralipta were two inependent eoun- 
tries at the time of the Mahabharata.’ It appears that 
while Buddha was performing asceticism at Buddba Gaya 
before he attained the Buddha-hood, two merchants Trapusa 
and Bhallika, who gave honey and articles of food to Buddha, 
eame from Ukala or Uíkala and arrived at a part called 
Suram where they hired five hundred carts to carry their 
merchandise. This part has been identified with ^ part 
of Tamralipta or modern Tamluk,* Swram is evidently 


t Sacred Books of the East, vol, xxii, p. $4. 2 Idid., p. 84 note. 

4 Mahābhārata (P. C. Roy's edition), Ádi p., ch. 113; Sabhá p., ch. 
30; Bhisma p., ch. g: see also Bralma Purina, 

4 Kern's Manual of Indian Buddhism, p, 22; Dr. Satis Ch. Vidya- 
bhiigana’s Svddhe-deva, p. 143 note, 
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a corruption of SuAma. In the .Daéakumüracarita Dāma- 
lipta or Tamralipta is also mentioned as bemg situated in 
Suhma.! It appears therefore that at the time of Buddha, 
Suhma had already conquered Tamralipta so as to confer 
its name upon that maritime port. So we find that in the 
6th century B.c., Ganga-rastra or Radha had already conquer- 
ed Suhma and by its conquest acquired dominion in the 
ancient kingdom of Tamralipta. There is nothing strange in 
the corruption of the name of Suhma into Subbha and Suram, 
for we find Suhma called Sumbha in the Mahabharata? and in 
the Telapatta Jataka.? But it is curious that the Puranas, 
excepting the Devi Puraya* which is an Upa-Purana, do not 
mention the name of Gatgaristra or Radha, nor do we find 
the name of Radha mentioned in the classical works 
before the 10th century a.c, The aforesaid works, evidently 
in their anxiety to preserve the ancient names of Suhma 
and Tamralipta mentioned in the Mahabharata, had studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Radha and in its. stead 
had used one of the aforesaid two names. Nilakantha, the 
celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata, says “Suhmak 
Raghay”*, that is, Suhma is the same as Radha. Raéjasokhara, 
who flourished in the 10th century A.c., was perhaps the 
first to use the name of Radha in his Karpūra-mañjari.® 
The Prabodha-candro-daya Nataka,? which was written in 
the llth century 4.6, gives some account of Radhah. 
Buddha is also said to have visited Suhma and explained the 
Janapada-Kalyani Sutta, while he was dwelling in a forest 
near the town of Desaka.* 


(To be continued) Nuxno Lar Der 


t Dašakumaracarita, ch, vi. 2 Jfbh., Sabha p., ch, 30, 

3 Telapatta-Játaba (Cowell's ed.), vol, I, p. 232. 

4 Devt Pouring, ch. 39. 
. 8$ Nilakantha's commentary on v, 25, ch. 30, Sabha p, of the 
Mahābhārata, 6 Karpūra-mañjar, Act L 

7 Prabodha-candrodaya Natata, act ii, 

8 Telapatia-Jataka in /ataka, vol, i, p. 232. 


Origin and Development of Vajrayana 


The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to Mahiyana and 
not Hinayana with its subdivisions of Sravakayana and Pratyeka- 
yaina, though it is quite possible that their followers had also some 
sort of magical practices current amongst them.* The Sidhanamilé 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a development of 
the Yogacara school which evolved out of the Sinyavada of the 
Madhyamikas, but the form or the branch of the Mahayina that 
was directly responsible in the matter seems to be a third entity which 
is known as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to. the 
students of Buddhism, The Sidsanamaia belongs to the Vajrayana 
proper and throws immeasurable light on the aims, objects and 
practices of the people professing this peculiar religion ; we shall 
therefore attempt to give a connected account of Vajrayana which we 
have been able to piece together from the Sid@hamamala and other 
Tantric texts discovered by us. 

In the Siwkanamala, the word Mahayana occurs twice? and from 
these references we can assume that the Tantric religion was only 
an outcome of the Mahayfina; and that the Vajrayana acknowledged its 
sizerainty. The Mahayana, in the opinion of the Vajrayánists, is 
coextensive with what they called Dharma? which they considered 
as eternal and to which was given a more important place in jeter 
Buddhism, than was assigned to Buddha himself. The word Sünya 
Occurs almost on every page in the present work, but — 
can be ascertained this Sünya does not represent the Sünya as con- 
ceived by the Màdhyamika school and which was defined as :— 


SSrr SBE, vi, 34,1, we read of the E. 
powers of a whole family of a layman and special Iddhis obtained by : 
more advanced Buddhists by the practice of Jd das (v, t, $7 ; vi, 
15, 8). We read also of Bhikkhus carrying bowls made of human skulls 
and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty water (CwWlavagga, V, 10, à, 
3) In the Srahmajalasutta there is a long list of superstitions : | 
magical practices which must have then been in existence. (pp. 9 f). 

2 Sidhamamüli, p, 4—aeraram RAAR ; p.225—w xd mw uum 
bibliai | 

3 lbi. | 
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wfeerfenqranpeewreitfzfafg w qma! , or in other words 

a uraqa EIUS WIAA | 

wquifzfafrg m qd smafanmmo faz; | ° - 
To the Madhyamikas both the subject and the object are Sinya in 
essence, there is no reality either of the mind or of the external world, 
Obviously, this is a position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanists, 
because to them a positive aspect in the form of Vijhina is absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamika school is not referred to any- 
where in the book except in one place where it is in the form of an 
epithet, of JMadAyamakaruceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, 
namely, Dharmakaramati, But if the Sadhana is analysed ample 
evidence will be found to prove that it belongs more to Yogacara than 
to Madhyamika. The word Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamala twice 
only* but the Vijfidnavada as formulated in this school of thought 
is explained in many places in the book,‘ and this leads us to infer 
that the Vajrayana is a direct development of the Yogicara school 
and the Vijianavada it inculcated. 
_ The word Vajrayana occurs twice® in the Siddkanamala and it 
is characterised as ‘the path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ or 
what they call in Sanskrit  4mutarasamyaksambodAr. Vajrayana 
literally means the 'adamantine path' or vehicle, but its technical 
mea ning is the "Sünya Vehicle" wherein Sünya is used in a special 
sense to represent Vajra. The reason why Sanyata is called Vajra is 
given in the undernoted couplet* :— 

es asia TTT | 
warf wfwarfa wp apap Sapa di 

"Sünyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and sound, and 
cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot be penetrated, cannot be 
burnt, and cannot be destroyed," 





g— n 


I BSarvadarsamasangraha, p. 23. 
2 Advayavajrasangraka (G. O. S. edition), p. r9, ll. 21, 22. 
we wrefafa fel gparenrqQSTGD |—p. 210 ; aiia drs: 


am ip. 481. 
4 For instance, p. 73—«rwarewfag m wisuq wmraDER : pp. 03-4— wt 
few. fewer urmurewfinfscra ; p. 146.—fasfina s g qiwa etc, 
$ — WSITVHS TOUS sre a aa aa wsurEQp(— p. 225 ; g urit=fseniifs” 
200 OPNUIMUREH W |—p. 421. 


|. 6 Quoted from Vogaratnamàlà in the BauddÁa Gan O Doha, p. 55. 


also from Vajrasekhara in Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 23, ll. 23:24. 
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The Mahayanists differ from the Htnayanists in several important 
points, though for both of them the realization of Sanyata which 
leads to the cessation of sufferings is imperative, But the methods 
followed by the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hinayanists are very keen on 
obtaining liberation for themselves by their own efforts, without 
looking into the conditions of the suffering humanity. They obtain 
Nirvána, and freedom from sufferings and the consequential repetition 
of births and rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to gain Nirvana, 
they cannot know the perfect truth or remove the veil which 
conceals the transcendental truth, nor can they impart the knowledge 
of salvation to others, v 

The Mahiyanists, on the other hand, do not care for their own 
salvation ; they are more solicitous about the deliverance of their fellow 
creatures who are in the grip of constant suffering than their own, 
They are not afraid of the samsira or the cycle of birth and rebirth 
in the same sense as the Hinayanists are, but they are always ready ` 
to undergo any trouble and sufferings if these lead to the spiritual 
uplift of all beings even in a small measure. Their compassion for thé 
sufferings of humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation, but they are able thereby to remove the veil 
covering the transcendental truth and become omniscient." | This ideal x 
of a Mahiyanist finds expression in the Kürandaeyüha where ihe- 
example of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to accept 
his Nirvaga though fully entitled to it until all creatures of the 
world were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge and obtained ee 
from the worldly miseries* They therefore keep their chain 

a i |. Ttíssaid that the Maháyán- 
Vijñana ever active for the benefit of a 
a | btains ommiscience only after 
ist, or more properly a Bodhisattva © ried in the Data- 
he had crossed the ten Bhiimis such as are described 


bhitmika Sistra, ; — 
This, then, may be considered the goal of every Bodhisattva and can 


1 B. Bhattacharyya, Foreword to Tattvasamgraka (G. O. S, No. 
XXX), pp. xlvii ff. 

2 Siüma&amin's Edition, p. 21—ma( 1 )eceifwieca rae i 
a wfegfen wafer qiga; miaa: wfofwen umepmewr( mi?) wew semi - 
nias wafa ° 
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be obtained either by following the tenets of the Sünyavada or 
the Vijhinevids, The Madhyamika theory of Nirvana is Sanya or a 
state about which neither existence, nor non-existence, not a combina- 
tion of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated. But in 
Yogacára, which seams to be only a later development of the original 
Sanyavada, the element of Vijüana or a positive element is present 
in addition to »ünya or the Nairitmya or Non-Ego, The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijiana which is changing every moment, the Vijñana 
of the previous moment giving rise to the Vijñina of the next moment 
with the same memory, quality, conformations, etc, and this process 
-goes on until the Vijüana attains either omniscience or extinction 
or Nirvana by eliminating all impurities.! But once omniscience has 
been attained the chain of consciousness will not strive further for 
Nirvana (extinction), but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift of all 
beings; it can only get rest or extinction when the whole world is 
delivered. 

. Now this is the sort of Nirvana where the Vijüinavadins will 
lead their followers. In this Nirvina, as we have already pointed out, 
there are two elements; Vijfina and Sanya. The Vajrayana which 
is the direct outcome of the Vijfinavidin school introduced a new 
element, or the clement of Mahisukha or ‘eternal bliss’ and happiness, 
It introduced further the theory of the five Dyani-Buddhas each 
presiding over one of the five Skandhas or ‘elements’, and formulated 
the theory of Awlas or families of each of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
emerging out of them in times of need. [t introduced the worship of 
Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a host of other things includ- 
ing a large number of gols and goddesses, their sádhanas, pane- 
gyrics, etc. Let us now try to trace the origin of this new type of reli- 
gion by a reference to all available materials. 

Tāranāth is probably right in saying that Tantrikism existed from 
very carly times and was transmitted in the most secret manner 
possible from the time of Asaüza down to the time of Dharmakirti* 
Asaüga who was a brother of Vasubandhu (289-360) must have flourish- 
ed in the first half of the 4th century and Dharmakirti, who is not 
referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred to by [-Tsing, very 








TL r Tattvasamgraha (G; O, S., No. xxx), p. 75 —wsrsifsqtar sraparsT- 
2 "Türanátha's Geschichte, p. 201, | 
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probably belonged to the period 609650 A.D. So it can be seen 
that during a long period of nearly three hundred years Tant- 
rikism was handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before the followers could swell in number so as 
to declare themselves as such; and it seems quite possible that Saraha 
Nagarjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anafgavajra and finally Indra- 
bhiti were the chief masters to boldly and publicly preach their 
doctrines and exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus also are heard in the period inter- 
mediate between Asaübga and Dharmakirti, 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the scripture from 
which Tantrikism drew its inspiration ; but a perusal of Padmavajra”s 
Guhyasiddhi, a grossly Tantric work, leads us to infer that it was 
the GuAyasamija which was regarded as the most authoritative work 
of the school, Padmavajra not only advocates the doctrines, tenets 
and theories embodied in the Guhyasamija in all matters but also 
gives a succint digest of the work which he designates as Srisamija 
also in his treatise.» Other writers also, for instance, Indrabhüti in 
his work entitled the /Rinasidihi acknowledges the Guhyasamija 
as a work of great authority and gives a summary of some of the 
chapters and topics dealt with in this work? Thus it appears to 
us quite probable that this was the original work from which Tánt- 
rikism drew its inspiration. It is believed to have been delivered in an 
Assembly of the Faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakeitta, The 
work which is written in the form of a Sañgiti is considered as highly 
authoritative even now. amongst Vajrayanists and is regarded as 
one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepal.” This is probably the first work 
of the Tantra school, and Asaiga quite conceivably may have 
had something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that the 





1 rasna fanfa Ni afa | 
fafa rigar: ai a fe forte: | 
ana anan fra m, aiad: | 
IT HI LN LULA TR NN 
i Central Library Ms., 13124. fol. 4. 
2 Here the Tantra is charactrised as Srisamijottara meaning 
probably the second part of the Guhyasamiya. The /ianasiddhi is 
in the course of publication in G. O. 5. 
3 Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Mss., p. 79. 
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‘Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita heaven where he 
was initiated in mysticism by Maitreya.t But of course, it cannot 
be said to be definite, or in any way based on sufficiently strong 
evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible. 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning in early Buddhism 
and even when Mahiyanism sprang up in later times, a very strict 
discipline was enjoined on the followers of the faith. On the Bhiksus 
the rules were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not take any food 
that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, appetisers and many similar 
objects of enjoyment were specially forbidden. The rules were good 
indeed and were very attractive in the time of Buddha, but were 
‘Unnatural and as such its followers were expected to follow them only 
upto a certain time but not always nor for centuries afterwards., It 
is wholly absurd to expect obedience to such strict disciplinary 
measures from all members of Saügha even in Buddha's lifetime if 


not for centuries after his Mahiparinirvana. And after all what will 


“Be the result? Freedom from births and rebirths is only a possibility, 


— Success at best is only questionable, The members of the 


— Saügha must have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
. rules of discipline, and party quarrels on such points were already 
in evidence in the second great Council when the Mabasañghikas 
were expelled from the Church by the Sthaviras because they dis- 
agreed to make any concessions on ten minor points of discipline. 
Rebellion against the rules on broader and more important matters 
of discipline must have been in existence amongst the monks,* but 


1 See forinstance, Waddell, Lamaism, p. 128 ; Evidence of Hindu 


Tantras also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from 
outside ;see Nepal Catalogue, vol, Il, Preface, p. xviii 

2 In the Vinayafitaka we hear of monks who used to send 
wreath of flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female 


slaves, to sit on one seat, lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the 


wives and daughters and young women and famale slaves, to eat food 
any time, to drink strong drinks, to dance, to sing and play music 
and all these together in every combination, Buddha heard of this 
and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry Pabbajaniya-kamma 


against them (SBE.—Cullavagga, 1, 13). 


"ha 
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they could not create a party of their own which would be able 
sufficiently to cope with the orthodoxy which was sure to go against 
them and denounce them as heretics. These monks who saw salvation 
only in leading a natural life went on carrying out their object probably 
by writing what we call the original Tantras which were secretly 
handed down through their trusted disciples who could practise the 
rites only in secret. These Tantras are in the form of the Sengisis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in an Assembly 
of the Faithful. Itisin this SangWi form that all new ideas were 
introduced into Buddhism and the Safgitis we must remember were 
very powerful agencies in the introduction of innovations, 

The orthodox followers of the faith are sure to challenge anything 
that has not been said by the Buddha and that seems to be the reason 
of the great popularity of the Sangis literature. The original Tantras 
of Buddhism were also. therefore in the Sangiti form wherein were 
inculcated doctrines which were diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Buddha, Easy methods leading to happiness in this world: were 
devised in this literature ; easy paths leading to salvations were 
shown ; great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharanis and panegyrics, and worship of 
gods, But everywhere any casual reader can detect a desire on the 
part of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations 
imposed on the followers. These. disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one alter another, and ultimately when the Vajraysnists. 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a general revolts 
tion was declared against the Mahayana orthodoxy which in course of 
time dwindled to nothingness as they were powerless to fight against 
the growing disorder amongst the Tantrikas. | 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they were doing 
something which was against religion and morality, and rover hints 
to justify their action are not altogether infrequent in their kapaka 
Indulgence in five Makīras cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion ; to gain emancipation through the Mem 
of women such as was advocated in Vajrayana did not also fail to 
create a baneful impression on the minds of their followers. Hence 
we find on their part a keen desire to justify their broad principles, 
and examples of this kind may prove interesting. The responsiblities 
of the Bodhisattva indeed are very heavy entailing untold sacrifices. 
They have to sacrifice everything for the good of the suffering 
humanity, they have to sacrifice their family, children, worldly enjoy- 
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ments for the benefit of all beings in order to lead them to the path 
of salvation. The Bodhisattvas cannot obtain their salvation even if 
they are entitled to it. But they must remain and must strive for 
the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little mistakes such 
asin the form of taking wine, and being in the company of womer, 
and indulge in good food, fish, meat etc. certainly that should not be 
taken into account in view of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas 
are daily making for the good of others.! 

Lateron this idea changed and the Vajrayanist gave a blank 
charter by boldly declaring that there is nothing in the world that 
cannot be done by the Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate 
the world. It is of course very interesting to note in this connection 
that ultimately in the Tantric literature vow to emancipate the world 
was reduced to a mere convention, and though every Vajrayanist had 
to express this pious wish, indulgence in all actions by which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things practised by 
them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhüti who was one of the greatest diffusers 
of Tántrikism says in his /WümasndidAi that by those identical actions 
which make ordinary men rot in hell for hundred of crores of cycles, 
the Yogins obtain emancipation*. They went a degree still further 
and in an authoritative Tantric work we find the following still bolder 
declaration :— 
xod wweiparefud wü w wrussvm. i 

fated seer ment ferma ow i? 
"These Three Worlds asa whole have been created by Vajranütha 
for the enjoyment and the good of the worshippers." But the Sadhaka 
has to see that his mind is not troubled or that he is not attached to 
anything, ie. to any paricular food or woman, I£ the mind 
is troubled once emancipation will be difficult to abtain.* The 





1 Compare Cittasodhanaprakar.ana in JASB,, LXVII, p, 178 : 
were ae a ay raTa: |) 
2 fiinasiddhi, p 32, sl. 15— 
weer fa À er, weqetfewaranft | 
Tay ae St aa ah fet i 
3 Prafhapayavinioyasid thi, p. 33, 8L. 31, 
4 Ibid. p. 24, 8l. 40— 
RT NET A qus cung 
Sts dTa fera g fafaa wares |i 
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crowning remarks were given by Anatigavajra where a sanction for 
hideous immorality is given in apparently very harmless wording ; 
he says that without Prajñaparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
Prajüapüramiti resides in every woman, Emancipation can be 
easily obtained by mystic sidfana with any woman whether of a low 
origin or high, or whether mother, sister or other near relatives." 
Vajrayanists went beyond limits in their spite for the strict rules of 
morality, and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into worst 
immorality and sin and practised a religion which has been characterised 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in the following significant words :— 

“Seeing however that the work in which they occur is reckoned to 
be the Sacred Scripture of millions of intelligent human beings, and 
their counter-parts exist in almost the same words in Tantras which 
are held equally sacred by men who are by no means wanting in 
intellectual faculties of a high order, we cân only deplore the weak- 
ness of human understanding which yields to such delusions in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so success- 
fully inculeates them”, 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists would have stepped 
back and brought in a more healthy tone in the religion, but by the 
time a reaction could set in, the Muhammadans were already up and 
doing, and with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
monk they could meet on the streets and looting the rich monas 
teries whicli were tbe strongholds of mysterious and highly objection- 
able hosts of priesthood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices, It is Indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also the Jainas 
to a certain extent, could not throw off the worthless and immoral 
practices enjoined in the Tantras even. when Buddhism was stamped 
out of India. The reison for this is not far to seek. The attractive 
practices enjoined in the Tantras, with the scandalous superstition 
of Indian people to boot, proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 


L CL Prajhopayavinitcayasiddki, pp. 22 ff.— 
aprum win s safar i 
mid ear yey LLLI, 
sre wen ay Tuya eres: 9 
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- priests who continued to fan the fire all along. All Sampradayas 


as they are called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister for those house- 
holders who are constantly practising impious actions and daily gainirg 
in sins. These gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstious belief on the part of ordinary mortals and 
in these alone the residue of the once popular Tantrkism finds its 
expression now, 

Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading tenets of 
Mantrayána which was a form of Mahayana Buddhism, where Mantras, 
Mudras, Mandalas and gods were given the greatest prominence for 
the attainment of Sidd&is or else Nirvana or Omniscience. The car- 
liest book of this class is the Vidyadharapitaka which has been 
characterised by Hiuen Thsang as belonging to the canonical literature 
of the Mahdsatighikas, But this unfortunately is not available to us 
in original Sanskrit and we cannot say anything with regard to its 
subject matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein, But the 
case of the other work entitled Mafijusri-Milakalpa discovered by the 
world-famous scholar, the late Mahāmahopādhyāya T. Ganapati 
Sastrt is otherwise. The text of the book which forms a part of the 


_ Vaipulyastiéras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest work 


of Mantrayana at present available. It is written in the Sañgtti form 


2 T = 


and in the same style as other Mahayana Sitras are, in prose and 
verse, and in an archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha 
style. This book must have been very popular even after the destruc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as will be evident from the fact that 
the book was copied only about four hundred years back in a 
monastery of Soutnern India by Ravicandra, the head of the monas- 
tery called the Mülaghosa Vihira, The J/aijusri-Milakalpa deals 
with the formule and practices which lead to the material prosperity 
of the followers of Mahayana, and probably belongs to the early 
centuries A. C. but decidedly after the time of the composition of the 
Amifiyus-Sütra. or the — SukAávati-Vyüha which ushered in 
the conceptions of  Amitibha or Amitiyus and Avalokiteévara 
for the first time in Mahayana. The  Amitayus-Sitra was 
first translated into Chinese in a period between A. C. 148 and 
A.C. 170 and hence the time of its composition may be fixed in 
about 100 A. or a little later, The Maijuéri-Milakalpa in thet 
case would be only about a hundred years later than the Amifiyus- 
Sire. lf wetake the GuAyasamaja as the very first and the most 
authoritative work of the Vajrayana school we must admit also that 


e 
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much time must have elapsed between the age of. Maüjsari-Mülakalpa 
and the age of GuAyasamaja, which cannot be very much later than 
the time of Asaüga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction, 

The beginning of the Saügiti in the Mülakalpa is in the 
orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style which is decidedly 
later and where in the very opening scene Buddha is introduced 
in the company of a large number of women instead of an assembly of 
pure and pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sañgttis, 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani-Buddhas or even their names and 
Mudras and their families are all absent in the Mn/akalpa while all 
these are present in the Guhyasamaija, Moreover the Mantras and 
Mudras which were later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are 
found scattered in the body of the text of the MWatalpa in a disorga- 
nised manner, The Mantras of the some of the Dhyiani-Buddhas 
themselves are fotind in the Mtakalpa though not exactly with the 
same meaning or form in which they are met with in the Guéya- 
samüja. Furthermore, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all 
rules of morality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation by the 
five Makaras and other prohibited rites and practices, has -not 
made its appearance in the AfiZa&alga. The Jfü/aka/pa indeed speaks 
of the Mantrayána but it does not refer to Vajrayana, which is 
mentioned for the first time in the Guhyasamüja, Under these 
circumstances we may be justified in calling the Milakalpa as one of 
the earliest. Maháyana Sütra works on which ds based the. 
outward foundation of the Vajray&na system. Yet one who will read 
the Matjuiri-Mulakalpa very carefully will not fail to notice that 
it is the product behind which there is a history of development for 
several centuries. And probably if we could go to the root of this 
Mantrayana, we would have voiced the opinion of Santarakgita 
and Kamalagila that instructions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras and 
Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity than spiritual, 

We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good 
things, tenets, philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated 
all that was best in Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it 
was owing to this that it attained great popularity. It satisfied 
everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the pious and the sinful 
the lower and the higher ranks of people and devotees, The 
Vajrayana which was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all teachings of Buddha and of the great patriarchs of 
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Buddhism could be popular only because it could cater for all tastes 
and because it was cosmopolitan in character, 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where Tantrikism 
originated. The introduction of Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian 
that we are constrained to admit it as an external or forcign 
influence, Some of the Tantras also support this view.? But these 
Tāntrics who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion 
had some strongholds of their own from where the Tantras were dissem- 
inated amongst Indian public and got famous. Inthe Sadhanamili* 
we find mention of four Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, 
namely, Kamikhya, Sirihatta, Pirnagiri and Uddiyana®, The identi- 
fication of the first two is certain, Both are situated in. the province of 
Assam. Kaümákhyà is now known both as Kamakhyà and Kámarüpa 
which is a few miles off from Gauhati, Sirihatta is modern Sylhet, 
The identification of the two others has given rise to much speculation 
and theorizing. Pūrņagiri is sometimes identified with modern Poona 


but this is very doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely- 


difficult to suggest any new identification. Among the four Pithas 


Uddiyana is by far the most frequently mentioned and its exact situa- 
tion has bsen a matter of great controversy, L. A. Waddel identi- 


fed this Uddiyána with Udyana in the Swat Valley, M. Sylvain Lévi 


wil place Uddiyana somewhere in Kashgarh, Mm, Haraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. We supported the third theory 
in several instances and assigned our grounds. Indrabhiti is des- 
cribed as a king of Uddiyana, and. Guru Padmasambhava as his sòn,* 
Padmasambhava married a sister of Śāntarakşita in the latter's 





. t Fot instance, Nepal Catalogue, vol, 1T, p.148 under the. descrip- 
tion of the Sodatanitya Tantra : 

ay Hem Wa arcanum | 

eap T WR rper me we fam |! 

M.M. Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he has discovered a 
Tantra where Siva gives instruction to  Párvati—a«w s wi ww 
fratia Wir, and asks her to preach the Tantra to all and then 
return. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 453, 455. 

3 Also spelt as Oddiyana, Odyana, Odryána, 

4 Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, Intro, p. xxvii, 
and Glimpses of Vajrayina in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, p. 133. 

5 Waddell, Lamaism, p. 380, 
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native place in Zahor* (modern Sabhar in the District of Dacca), 
Santarakgita belonged to the royal family of Zahor, and therefore 
it is hardly possible that the king of this place would allow his daughter 
to be married to a vagabond who comes from such a long distance 
as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the kingdom 
by his father who in this case is Indrabhiti,* We can explain this 
marriage only if Uddiyana and Zahor are believed to be nearer to 
each other. Moreover, Uddiyána is mentioned along. with Kamakhya 
and Sirihatta which, as we can see, are very ncar each other, and 
it is hardly possible that Uddiyána should be associated with the other 
two even though the distance may be considerable.* 

Uddiyána,* according to the authority of fag Sam Jen Zon, 
is the place where Tantric Buddhism first developed. In the History 
of the Eighty-four Siddhas Uddiyana is described as containing 
$00,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms, In the one called 
Sambhala Indrabhüti ruled, and in the other named Lañkapuris, 
Jalendra ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhiiti’s sister 
Laksmimkará who became a Siddha after which Indrabhati handed 
over the kingdom to his son.* 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the identification 
of Uddiyána becomes dependent on that of LaúkaápuriI which is 
generally identified with either (1) a peak in the Amarakantaka. 
mountain or (2) a place in Assam or (3) Central India or (4) Ceylon *. 
But Laüka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western- 
most parts of India such as either Kashgarh or Swat | even 
in a remote fashion. Now, if we accept the identification of Laüká 
in Assam then Uddiyana will have to be located in the same country 


t Of. cit, p. 382. Zahor is identified by Waddell with Lahore 


with a query after it. 

2 Op. cit, p. 381. 

3 Compare Waddell, of. cit., p, 182—"and to the cemetery of Lanka 
Crtsegs-pa in the country of Zahor, where he was named "Padma- 
sambhava", Note this Laika was a part of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 

4 S.C. Das wrongly writes Udy&na for Uddiyana as he may 
have thought the two to be definitely identical. 
5 . Note in Waddell, of. ci, p. 182 this Lanka is associated with 
Zahor. | 2 

6 Taàranatha, p. 325. — 
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probably in the Eastern part of it, and this seems to be more likely 
as Kamakhya and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which 
till recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreover, thé first Siddhácarya Luipa in the Pag Sam jon Zan 
is described as sprung from the fisherman caste of Uddiyána who 
rose to be the writer in the employ of Samantaéubha, the king 
of Uddiyana. He met Savartpi who initiated him into the mysteries 
of Tantrikism.! But in the Tangyur Catalogue he is characterised as 
a Mahsyogiévara and what is important as a Bengale” Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed 
by him and published them in his now classical work Basddha Gün 
e Delhi with a short account of the author and his songs in the 
introduction. Luipa seems to have composed a book of songs, 
entitled — LuhipidagWiba, which is now preserved in Tibetan 
translation only and from which only a few songs are extant in 
the original language. 

There is then, an apparent discrepancy in the two statements 
about the native place of Luipi ; the testimony Pag Sam Jon Zan 
will take it to be Uddiyana whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will 
have it in Bengal. There is, however, in our opinion, no discrepancy 
in the two statements, because Luip? can belong to Uddiydna and 
still be a Bengalee. The identification of Uddiyana not being settled 
and under the circumstances enumerated above, it is quite possible to 
locate it in Bengal. If however Laükapura, the counterpart of Uddi- 
yána, is located according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana 
also will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western part 
of it which is also a part of Bengal.‘ 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrikism first developed and was probably 
transmitted to the other Pithas like Kamakhya, Srihatta and Parna- 
giri (which must be somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India, 


BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYA 


— 


t Öp. cii, Index, cxv, pp. 63, 124, 138. 

2 P, Cordier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibefaim de la Bibliothegue 
Nationale, 2 partie, p. 33 under no. xii, 8, 

3 Op. «t. p. 20. 

4 Inthe Sidhanamili, pp. 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated 
with Uddiy&na. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs (Sauddha 
Gin O Dota, Intro. p. 26). He is said to have been born in the kingdom 
of Rajüi (?) in Eastern India, (Pag Sam Jon Zam, index, p. xxvi), 


Hidden Traces of Buddhism in Assam 


t, I desire to state at the outset that in a paper dealing with 
social and religious customs it is well nigh impossible to give exact 
facts which go to make scientific history. Conclusions therefore 
have tobe drawn from observed facts of a later day, which take the 
colour of personal opinions and are always subject to correction or 
verification in the light of other and more abundant materials, which 
may be available afterwards. The observations which I make later 
on in this paper are necessarily of this character and may be accepted 
with this caution. 

2. Mention of Kiümarüpa is easily traceable in the Epics. Ta 
the Ramayana the name Dharmiranya appears to denote Kamarüpa ; 
while the name Prag-jyotisa also occurs, which is said to be on the 
Bariha mountain on the seacoast, The sea probably means the 
Brahmaputra, whose estuary at that distant date is thought to have 
been near the Garo-Hills, . 

In the Mahabharata, the king Bhagadatía and his kingdom 
Prüg-jyotisa are so famous that they require hardly to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

All the Puránas mention Kamarupa as à kingdom lying on thé 
eastern side of India; and some of them contain long and detailed 
description of this country. | 

Kalidasa has been held to have flourished in the middle of the 
5th century A.D. at the latest. He describes his hero, Raghu, the great 
grand-father of Rama, as a conqueror of Kámarüpa. This at least proves 
that in the §th century A.D, Kamariipa was a well-known kingdom. 

And before that in the days of Candragupta Maurya (316-292 
B.C.) “we learn from the famous Allahabad Pillar that Kémaripa 
was nown then asa state lying away east of Nepal” (Col. Shakes- 


peare). 

3. Though thus through along period, the name of Kamaripa 
is to be found in what may be called the Hindu records, itis strange 
that we do not come across this name in the voluminous records of 
Buddhism till the time of Hieun-Tsiang, It cannot be that the 
kingdom of Kamaripa bank into such insignificance that it was 
not known to the Buddhists, For other records contemporary with 
the hey-day of Buddhism (ie. from about $00 B.C. to 700 A.D.) 
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mention the kingdom, We are therefore irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that to the Buddhist the country was known by some 
other name, And this seems all the more probable from two facts : 

First, many places and tribes of India are known by different names 
in the Buddhistic literature. 
^ Secondly, it appears that each religion at that period regarded 
the other with hostility, and as far asit was possible, refrained from 
making references to the others’ activities, eg, even such of the 
Puranas, as are thought by competent authorities to have been written 
in the Buddhistic period, speak only meagrely or indirectly of the 
great Buddha and the social upheaval which his teachings led to. 

4. Even if Kamariipa was known by a different name to the Buddhists, it 
is very difficult to know what this name really was. There is a tradition 
in Burma, Bhutan and Tibet that the name of Kámarüpa at that time 

- was Wesali-Long or Vaiéili and that the Second Synod of the Bud- 
- — dhists was held here in the. early part of the 4th century P.C. Col, 
S Shakespeare also states these facts in his History, but does not men- 
tion the source of his information, In some of the Vaisivalis of 

the ancient name of the place has been stated to have been 
— Vaiáalt. It may be borne in mind that the scholars have not agreed 
- (to the exact location of Vaisili and very few of them have yet 
There is however a — belief that Buddhism was never 
a prevalent religion in Kamarüpa. I am inclined. to think that Sir 
Edward Gait is mainly responsible for this theory, He based his 
conclusions solely on Hieun-Tsiang's description of Kümarüpa in the 

7th century A.D. and seems to have overlooked other facts. 

What Hieun-Tsiang says, however, is—''though the people adored 
the Devas, there seemed to be little faith in the Buddha himself; 
and no place in which Buddhist Priests could assemble appears to 
exsist. Such disciples, as there are, are certainly of pure faith, but 
pray more or less secretly" (Col, Shakespeare). 

This, it would appear, simply means that the prevalent faith was. 
not Buddhism though there were certainly disciples of the Buddha. 
at the time. The Chinese Pilgrim also says that the king Kumara 
Bhaskara Varman though not of the pure faith still respects the Buddhist 

greatly, All these show that Buddhism was tolerated, 

and even regarded with certain respect, though the people generally 

: not have been professed Buddhists, It should be borne in mind 
> that while the countries roning Këmarüpa, namely Tibet, Bhutan, 
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Burma, Paundra-vardhana (north Bengal) and Samatata (east Bengal), 
all came under the sway of Buddhism, it would be strange if the 
kingdom of Kamaripa could altogether escape from its influence—an 
influence which spread throughout the whole civilized world, 

I have already related a few traditions, and in this connection 
I wish to quote from Col, Shakespeare: “Tibetans and Bhutanese 
believe that Buddha died in Kamaripa, while the learned Hungarian 
traveller, Csomo de Koros, claims that the Saint died in Gauhati 
undera pair of Sal Trees. The great Chinese Hieun-Tsiang had 
also the same idea." 

This strikes us as a bit startling, specially when we have learned 
not to associate anything great with the degenerated eastern nook 
of India of the present day. But traditions are not valueless, because 
they happen to be traditions. Here is what Prof. Breasted, speak- 
ing of discoveries in the Tutankhamen Tomb, where a documentary 
reference to the Trojan War was traced, says :— 

"This contemporary reference to the Trojan War is an epoch- 
making. revelation, which must react powerfully upon our 
treatment of early human traditions. It is at once demons 
trable that such traditions must not be thrown on the scrap- 
heap, but rather carefully divested of gods, goddesses, pro- 
digies and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of 
sober truth upon which the legendary tale was built." $ 

Materials at present available would not justify any definite con- 
clusion; but such traditions are certainly indicative that the great 
religion of the Buddha had some hold on the people of this ancient 
kingdom. 

5. Not only tradition, but history also gives some hints about 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamarüpa. During the reign of Maharaja 
Naranārāyaņa of Cooch Behar, one Ralph Fitch, a European, visited 
the country; Sir Edward Gait quotes the following in his History 
of Assam (p. 60) from the description left by this traveller :— 

«sues There (in the Kochkingdom) they be all gentiles, 
and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, 
cats, birds and for all living creatures. Mhen they be old and lame, 
they keep them until. die. lf a man catch or buy any quick thing 
in other places and bring ít thither, they will give him money for it, 


or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They 


will give meat to the ants.” 
But with the preconceived idea that Buddhism never flourished 
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in Kamarüpa, Sir Edward (loc. ci) finds it "difficult to explain the 
statements made by this traveller regarding the great tenderness shows 
by the people for animal life” and presumes that “the state of things 
described was due solely to the personal action of Nara-narayana 
himself.” 

Would it not, however, be the simpler theory and accord with 
facts, if it wes frankly held that it appears that Buddhism flourished 
in Kamarüpa during the days of the rise of Kocha power ? A single 
man, powerful ruler though he be, cannot transform a people into 
such gentle creatures in the course of one generation. | 

In fact, we find many references to Buddhism in the ancient 
Assamese Literature. Sir Edward Gait says that there is no trace of this 
religion in the old records and inscriptions. But he forgets to mention 
that in one of the most well-known copper-plates, which he himself 
discovered and caused to be deciphered by Dr. Hornle, namely the 
copper-plates of Indra-Pala (about 1050 A,D.), there is a clear mention 
of a Süsana (or rock-cut edict) of the Tathigata (Buddha), which 
was then existing, and which is given as a boundary mark of the land- 
grant forming the subject of this inscription, This land-grant 
was made in a village, then known as Makkhhiyàna and now 
called Makhibahs near Tibu in Kámrüpa. here is still a small 
mound in the neighbourhood, of which no one knows the history of 
the tradition. The people call it Banuwa Deul or the Jungle-mound. 

We will hear more of Indra Pala later on, 

6, Coming to Literature, we find mention of the Bauddhas and their 
excesses in the writings of Madhava Kanadali, Ananta Kandali and 
Rama Sarasvati. The famous Kirtan also contains such a passage, 
And in the life of Srt Sankara Deva, Daityari mentions some Bauddhas 
coming to the Guru and having been driven away by his purifying 
force. 

In the Dipika-cchandah of Purusottama Gajapati, there are many 
passages referring to the Bauddhas and their excesses, and complain- 


ing that even the Brahmanas were following the customs of the 


Buddhists ( catgisial ). It is true that the Dipika-cchandah speaks of 
the Devi-püjà which was characteristic of these impure people. But 
we must remember how Buddhism, in later days, gave rise to a form 
of religion which combined in its rituals Tantric form of worship 
and sex worship. Itison this account that we find all the classical 
authors speaking of excesses of the votaries of Buddhism, i 

7. But there is a different kind of literature in ancient Assamese, 
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which has up till now attracted very little attention. This may 
be called, for want of a better name, the T Lite 

e, ract rature, as dis- 
tinguished from the classics of the more well known authors, 

This literature has two distinct sides—the exoteric and the eso- 
teric. The tracts are original, though some of the esoteric kind 
profess to have derived their views from Caitanyadeva or Sañkara 
Deva. The names of the authors are not generally mentioned in the 
tracts and the writers give in them free scope to their heterodox 
views or other opinions. 

A few of the exoteric kind (which cover a wide range of subjects) 
have been published. But the esotric ones are kept in great secrecy ; 
and he must consider himself fortunate who is allowed a glimpse 
even into the less important ones, They contain things, which to 
describe them mildly, are very extra-ordinary; and speak with ape 
proval of the excesses of which the classical writers complain. There 
will be no space to speak of them in any more detail : and this is 
hardly the place for it. But I shall mention one of them, 

This pamphlet is called Dharmasambad and was written in the 
reign of king Siva Simha (middle of the 18th century). It narrates 
the following story: 

Yudhisthira once performed 
and Bhimasena was at the ga 
day of the sacrifice, when the Parga 
ed, a Candala appeared at the gate. Bhimasena refused him admis- 
sion, because of his low caste, Thus a discussion ensues, as the 
result of which Bhima goes to Yudhigthira and speaks of this 
Candala. The King comes to see him at f 
discussion begins, towards the end of wh 
that he is unable to accept any gift from the king, 


impure of the impure: 
oe wear BAR HRT BH TF | 


vu qua n mu OF ! 
we Sta RIS BIS AANA ! 
ex wefaa qquq «io dia 
wx tia iby mata cra] ifs 1 
ast castri sata anf cate oif l 
And when the Brahmagas heard this from the Candala, they were 


also afraid of accepting gifts from the king, and went away, leaving 
the 12 years’ Yajfia unfinished, But Yudhisthira does not in the least 


a Yajiia extending over 12 years; 
te to receive the guests, On the last 
huti ceremony was to be perform- 


because a king is the 
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mind this; for he recognises in the Candala Dharma himself and 
worships him. 

The points to be noted in this extra-vagant story are: that the 
Dharma appears in the guise of a Candala, that the Brihmanas take 
his speech as more authoritative than the Sastras and that a king 
like Yudhisthira does not mind the unfulfilment of a Yajfia over 
which he spent 12 years, 

That Dharma is the Buddha himself in another garb has been 
proved by scholars; and they in Bengal have been able to unearth 
a considerable literature on the Dharma-cult, A peculiar feature of 
this cult is that the Guru is generally a Candala or of some such low 
caste. The respect for the Candala in the story on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the king is borne of this cause, What the Candala 
ways of the true nature of religion completely identifies his teachings 
with Buddhist tenets : 

HE ETa Fiag AF; 
mats aip "IPS 1 

"mcs e n mate «pug, 
wins fats atfa a 

_ “Religion springs from Truth, increases in Charity, resides in- For- 
giveness, and is destroyed in Anger." 

I beleive any comment on this is unnecessary, 

8. Another significant fact in this connection is the Cosmogony, as 
related in a considerable part of the esoteric literature above spoken 
of, and also in the Beula-Lakhindar literature, that is, the works of 
Mankar, Durgabar, and Nariyan Dey. They all derive the Universe 
from Sanya (Nothingness) and speak of the Deity as Niraüjana, Now 
Sunya-vàda is a well-known philosophic doctrine of Buddhism, 


Nirafijana as a name of the Deity is widely employed in the Dharma- 
cult, 


These are facts which show that the doctrines of Buddhism per- 


meated throughout all the strata of social life in Kaámarüpa, and 
greatly influenced the thoughts of the tíme and were in vogue (in 
some form or other) even after the great Vaispavic revival of Saükara 
L eva, 

9. This brings me to that form of Vaignavism that had its revival 
and growth in Kamaripa and its probable indebtedness to Buddhism. 
The Kamarüpa-Vaispavism differs considerably from other schools 
of this great Indian form of worship, Its proper appreciation 
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in relation to those other schools requires an amount. of scholarship 
and research, which the present writer is unable to command. Here 
it is sufficient to touch upon its most salient features and to show 
how this school was greatly influenced by Buddhistic ideas. — 

The most note-worthy institutions of Kamarüpa-Vaisnavism are 
the Satra, the Nam-ghar, and the Saran. 

The Satra is an institution which is nòt known, in the form exist- 
ing in Assam, in any other part of India It has many peculiar 
characteristics, e.g., 

A Satra is built in four Hatis or lines enclosing a big quadrangle; 
and an inner and an outer gate leads to it from the outside ; 

The Bhakatas are celebates in all the representative Satras; 
they live under the authority of an Adhikiarin ; . 

A Satra is essentially a democratic institution where the Samüha, 
as the Bhakats are collectively called, has more or less effective 
voice in the control of affairs ; and 

The Bhakats live, or had tolive in former days, on alms, that 
is, doles received from the disciples of the Satra. 1 

Now celebacy, living on alms, leadership of an erudite monk and 
control on democratic lines are essential features of a Buddhist 
Monastery. And it is also known that many monasteries, as also 
the Buddhist Universities, were built in four lines enclosing a huge 
quandrangle, and on the road leading to them from the outside were 
placed abodes for the Dvara Panditas. 

With our present knowledge it is useless to say definitely inte 
Vaignava-Satras are counterparts of Baddhist monasteries dt 
must be borne in mind that the Satra must have had a history behind | 
it; and I leave it to the learned to work out what this history is. 

10, I shall now add a word about the Nám-ghar. This is also an 
institution at once peculiar to, and national of, the Assamese people. 
Every Assamese village has a Nam-ghar. Free entrance is. allowed into 
the prayer-hall, even to the people who are generally regard- 
ed as untouchable. In later time, however, this freedom has been 
restricted to that portion of the Hall which is known as the Top. 

And this word Top appears to have keptin concealment within 
itself a whole history of a religion. The Top is that portion of a 
har which is covered by a rounded roof, this roof being added 


Nam-g 
as a third roof to the western end of the other two roofs of the Hall. 


From the use to which it is put, yiz, the accommodation of 
the lower class people, it is more than probable that the word comes 


x. 
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from Stipa the well-known Buddhist word. It is on this 
account, perhaps, that even to-day all sorts of people are allowed 
entrance to this part. The rotundity of the roof of the Top may 
also owe its origin to the rounded shape of the Buddhist 
I 
— 11. Lastly, I shall have to speak a word about the Saraga. The 
—— School of Vaisnavism recognises four Saranas, viz., (1) €fq$ 
-m (2) ataa mu, (3) 995 **4 and (4) 9*$3 "4", ie, a Vaisnava 
must reverence the God, the Nima or the Teaching, the Guru or the 
Teacher, and the Bhakata or the Order. The famous Tri-ratnas (three 
jewels) of Buddhism are the Dharma, the Buddha and the Saügha, that 
is, the Teaching (Dharma), the Teacher (Buddha) and the Order 
(Sañgha). 

It is striking that excepting the Sarana in Hari or the God-head, 
the other three Saranas are exactly identical in Buddhism and 
Kamarüpa Vaisgavism, Buddhism did not teach anything explicit of 
the God-head, so that Sarana in Hari is a necessary addition in the 
Vaispavic cult. Now this very striking identity cannot be a matter 
of accident. Itindicates some deeper connection between the two 
forms of worship. 
yas There will be no space here to speak in detail of the Dissenters 

ae orthodox forms of Vaisgavism and their teachings, which 

rm tl the contents of the esoteric tract literature briefly noticed in 

"a précodiag paragraph; norit will be possible to demostrate here 

how these teachings are similar to the doctrines of that form of 

Buddhism, which prevailed in a later age in the North, including 
Tibet and Bhutan. 

But one particular sect cannot be overlooked. They are the 
Tamol-Nokhowas ({cw{™-cateetal). They are only a few hundred people 
and live in three or four villages of Upper Assam. They have their 
own priests and do not recognise Brahmanas, and are so much freed 
from all ceremonials, that even their marriage is performed without any 
other ceremony than a formal intimation to their Order. They 
claim to be worshippers of the Buddha himself. They have got their 


own Kirtan, Ghoga, and Bhaigavat; and these are entirely different 


from those we know. But the teachings of Saükara Deva have had 
such a great hold on the people of Assam, that they think that the 


Buddha. incarnation occurred after Saükara Deva, and that the latter. 


son superior to their Buddha, They derive their name from 
-exclusiveness they maintain from other, people, so much. 
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that they are forbidden to take even a Tamol from anyone outside 
their creed, 

13. It will bear mention in this connection that almost till now (and 
in some places even now) many lower caste people used to take their 
priests from their own castes, These priests are not regarded as 
Brihmagas and tilla generation ago did not wear the sacred thread ; 
but had a pair of Karias (ear ornament) as their distinctive 
mark. 

Near the Sorbhog Railway Station on the E.B, Railway in Barpeta 
Sub-division, there is a Than (or sacred place) called the Gorakhiya 
Gosai Than ( catettal cbt? «fa ), the abode of the God of the common 
people. Here the priest belongs to the Koch caste, though the god is 
held in high reverence by all castes, including Brihmanas. Similar 
Thans are common all over Kamariipa, though without a priest. 
The word Gorakhtya literally means cow-keeper ; but by transference 
it now signifies common people. 

All these do show clear and distinct Buddhistic influence in 
Assam, even to a over-critical mind. 

14. Now from Vaisnavism, I come to certain Visgu images. Of 
the. well-known and oft-discussed images, one is the Janardana image 
at Gauhati, just on the Brahmaputra, below the Sukresvara Hills, It 
is regarded as an image of a Dhyani-Duddha by many; while others 
think that it might be a Visnu Marti as well, though the position 
of the lower two hands are very significant. And to any one who has. 
seen it with a serutinising eye, it will appear that the upper two arms 
were cut out in after age rather clumsily. = 

And the other Martiis the Haya-griva Marti at Hajo. Tibetans 
and Bhutanese still come to this shrine and worship the image with an 
amount of devotion which is extremely rare among us. They call the 
image Maha-Muni, or the Great Saint. Sir Edward Gait cites Dr. 
Bloch as the authority who thinks the Marti as that of the Man-Lion, 
Narasimha, But the characteristic posture of the lower hands is that 
of a Dhyani Buddha. 

As to this image there isa secret; and at Hajo there is à family 
who keeps this secret, and is known on that account as Vidvasi. 
The real secret is not known, perhaps even to this family; but it is 
known that the inner rock image is covered by a layer of plaster of 
special preparation ;and repairs to this layer are to be occasionally 
done by the members of this Visvasi family, It is not improbable that 
under a layer of plaster which depicts the Haya-griva (or the Man- 
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Lion, as has been thought) there shine the beautifully composed 
"features of a Dhyant Buddha. 

And, in connection with this shrine there is a deeper secret 
still, the existence of which even is known only toa few. In the 
innermost recesses of the temple, the true object of worship is 
contained in a series of gold caskets. Not even all the Dalais— 1 
chief ` preists—are allowed to see what these caskets conceal, Only | 
‘a few, whose devotion and good faith are beyond suspicion, are 
allowed to see this mysterious object under the most terrible vows. 





m one generation only two or three persons become acquainted with I 
this secret; and they would not divulge it even at the cost of their i 
lives. 


Other traditions about Hindu shrines having been built over 
Buddhist ones ascribe the Kamakhya and many ether temples 
to Buddhism. No real proof, which could count in history, can how- 

—— ever be produced at this stage of our knowledge, Major Hannay, who 
E made extensive tours of the Sadiya country, is of opinion that he 
pu many Buddhistic ruins in that part. 
Í have already spoken of Indra-Pála and his copper plates, In 
Ed plate which has been already mentioned, Indra-Pala is depicted to 
= — of Siva, But it appears that he embraced Buddhism later 
en, and turned. himself into à monk, To test him, he was placed with 
a Darika, public woman, But he proved himself true; so he was taken 
into the monastic order and renamed Darika-Pala and in this name 
the King of Kamriipa composed many songs on Buddhism. 
There are many indications which go to show that Kümgrüpa has 
had many glories in the Buddhistic period and researches into 
this particular period are likely to yield startling results," 


SARAT CHANDRA GOSWAMI 





= -or I am indebted for this information to Maulvi Muhammad 
|  Sahidulla, M.A, BL, of the Dacca University ; and he tells a 
itis from Tibetan sources, 
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Abhinidhina or pause takes place : 

t. When sparáas stand at the end ; e.g. vàk, tristup (S. 394). 

2. When spar£as follow sparéas (S. 393). 

3. When spargas follow antabsthas, excepting s (S.393) It 
is thereby presumed that the changes required by Sandhi have already 
taken place. 

We have thus abhinidhana in : 

(a) arvag: devih; sad : dvà ; yad : devah ; dag: dhati ; ab: daya, 

(b) ul: kam ; krav : nah. 

[n tac chmaéru, or vajriü chnathihi no abhinidhana takes place 
because the second sparáa was originally üsman (see S. 407). 

We have no abhinidhána when r stands before sparéas, e.g. arkam, 
also where the first letter is not a sparsa or an antabstha, i. e. where it 
is üsman ; e.g. brahma, visnu; also where the second letter is not 
sparáa, i.e. where it is either antabstha or üsman; eg. adya, vavrivan. 
After these principal rules follow a few further less important 
supplements. 

(4) When a semivowel follows the same semivowel and when the 
first is nasal, the pause takes place (S. 395), e. g. anyal : lomnah, yam’ : 
yam. x „alima 
(s) Z takes absinidhina before figmans, according to Sakala (5.396), 
e. g. jal : havah. 

(6) K before & in Kš8ti (S. 397)" ; 

(7) P before 4 in rap&ati (S. 398), €. g- virap : $i. 

(8) Then comes an important restriction about final sparéas. 

Final spargas excluding m, when they are followed by no sparéas 
but by the antahsthas y, r, v or by the figmans, are paused ; e. g. yad : 
yami ; tad : rüsabbab : arvak : &aphau. 

Here is an exception that before fu after monosyllabic roots 
pause never takes place (S. 401, 402) ; thus apsu, but arvat: su. The 
rules about the Abhinidhana in the cases. 5-8 are specially attributed 


* Translated from German. 
t This seems to me to be the only correct reading, for ¿ before 44 


would have been paused by S. 393. 
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to the Sakala school and are called asamyukta in Sütra 400, which 
is to be well remembered. 

Here other authorities are quoted who at least allow the abhi- 
fiidhána in much greater measure, namely in all cases, in the middle 
or at the end of a word where two consonants of different organs and 
‘different forms are in juxtaposition, in short, in all cases where a 
consonant is not followed by the same consonant, 

Other teachers however twist it à great deal (S. 421) and demand the 
rejection. of the abhinidhina when savarna consonants follow one 
another but nowhere else. They pronounce therefore yad devah, but 
arvag : devah, 

Although this is given as an optional rule, it appears that others again 
demand pause regularly after the gutturals (5. 404) er. arvag * ratham. 

Then further follow other opinions. Vya]i everywhere rejects the 
"bhinidhána excepting where the second consonant is doubled, as in 
words like ul: bbam, or where a vowel or r is the penultimate of a 
word ; ©, g. arvag : devah ; paravark, 

| Coming now to the rules about the doubling of compound 
consonants, we read that excepting where an uimodified visarjantya is 
preceding, the first consonant of a samyoga is doubled when a vowel 
or anusvara precedes it (5. 378). The examples are only consonant 
groups in which, according to the general rules, abhinidhána does 


Thus: 8 ttvš, somána ssvarayam, ` 

Also: akkhyam (S. 379). 

According to 3. 381 a consonant following r is doubled. » has 
no abhinidhana after itself (S. 391), and thus forms a samyoga with 
every consonant. The peculiarity in this is that in r-samyogas, not 
the first but the second consonant is doubled, e.g. arddha, 

According to S, 382 a sparsa following 7 is doubled, e.g. ulbbam. 
This had to be specially mentioned because fis no samyoga, such 
as for example ré would have been, but an abhinidhana is expected 
after / followed by a spar&a. ‘The doubling had to be specially 
provided for here and even the vyafijana, consonant, had to be restricted 
to sparéas, mutes, because according to Sakala (S. 396) 7 before üsman 
takes abhinidhana and thus, as there is no special rule to thé 
contrary, causes no doubling, 


According to S. 383* every sparáa alter ant Geman can be doubled. 


° 386 in the text must be a typographical mistake. G, 
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Aíter an üsman no abhinidhána takes place; the combination has there- 
fore have a pretension to the name samyoga ;the novelty is only this that 

not the first but the second letter is doubled, and that this 

doubling is not compulsory. If however the second is doubled, the 

first too then can nolonger be doubled (5. 387b). The commentary 

then adds further that this doubling after 4, 9, sis restricted only to 

the first and the second letters (of vargas), and that thus in ssa, when 

the doubling takes place according to the general rule, the s is doubled, 

After & however m or n is doubled, 

S. 384 objects to the doubling of a consonant after r when it is 
at the end of a word, such as in vark, and S. 385 objects to the 
doubling of r in this or any other case, m 3 

S. 386 then adds, that, also when a vowel is not preceding, an 
fisman which is followed by another consonant, can be doubled ; eg. 
hhvayami, ssyandati. | 

According to S. 487 an üsman is never doubled when it is followed 
by a vowel ot another üsman ; € g. adarsi, never adarséi ; adariéy &yati 
however is quite allowable. 

Now follows the rule which Panini refers to and which according 
to Panini can only signify that the Sikala shool deny all kinds 
[f we allow ourselves more freedom with the 
Pratiéakhya we could connect this sütra, 
Sakalas are said to have denied all kinds 
4oo and conclude therefrom that this school 
denied all samyogas, ie. disjoined all consonants. The only difficulty 
then would be with the special mention of a particular case 
in which this school denies samyoga and prescribes abhinidhana 
in S. 396 and the anuvrtti of Sakala taken by the commentary in the 
following Sütras. At all events Sikala in Sitra 403 is synonymous 
with "samyogabhava" without any further restriction. 

It should firstly be observed that the krama or the doubling, the 
abhinidhana or the pause, yama or the nasal twin, the dhruva and 
the svarabhakti dealt with in this Patala, however heterogenous they 
may seem at first sight, are in close connection with one another, 
This would have been clearer if Saunaka had begun with abhinidhana, 
Abhinidhana is the pause between certain consonants, which, when 
they are together, carinot be pronounced in one breath. If with the 
Indian grammarians we call the tenues the first seties, the tenues 
aspirates second series, the mediae the third series, the mediae aspirates 
the fourth series, the nasals the fifth series, and continuing call the 


of reduplications. 
interpretation of the 
according to which the 
of reduplications, with 3. 
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antahsthas the sixth series and the üsmans the seventh series, then 
we can, in short, say, that abhinidhana or pause takes place : 
after 1-6, excluding r, before 1-5. 

This pause after the first which requires a new start for the second 
consonant is now simply called wiccheda, break, in a passage (S. 423) 
and the length of this pause or the break is fixed and is called Dhruva.* 
This dhruva is inaudible after the tenues, ie. the aghosas but not 
so after the mediae, i.e, the ghosgas ; after a nasal it is nasalised, after 
an antahstha or semi-vowel it is like 4 semi-vowel. After ghosa 
letters which are followed by a sparéa, this dhruva is identified 
by some with svarabhaktit and fixed at 4 mitra ; when however 
an figman follows, at 34 matra (S. 423-25). This svarabhakti should 
then have in each case the sound of the preceding vowelf Others 
however, probably more rightly, confine the so-called svarabhakti to r, 
which, as is well-known, takes no abhinidhina when followed by sparéas 
S. 393), which however, when it is preceded by a vowel, should be 
followed by a svarabhakti, namely a shorty. This r is essentially 
different from the dhruva and does not prevent the close combination, 
the so-called samyoga (S. 411). 

_ Now, whatever might be the length or the sound of this dhruva, 


in any case, it designated a disjunction between two consecutive - 





as a terminus technicus certainly excludes those groups which 

require abhinidhina, Thus follows, that all consonant groups in which 
abhinidhána does not take place, are called samyogas, This has 
been expressed particularly in the Atharvana Pratisakhya, I, 49, very 
clearly and convincingly. 

Now the krama or the doubling of certain consonants takes place 
only in samyoga groups and therefore we must take samyoga in S, 378 
in the narrow technical sense just explained, The first consonant is 
not doubled in every consonant group but only in those which remain 
when we have subtracted the abhinidhana Eroups which are also 


* The Dhruva is the nada of the previous letter continued after 
the abhinidhana but its duration is so short that no definite time-limit 
can be hazarded for it, G. 


t The svarabhakti is an inserted vowel between two consonants. G, 
s $ Also of the following vowel; see S, 429, G, | 


| 
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called Asthapita, Now what are the remaining cases? Excluding 
isolated cases there remain : 

(1) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the sixth series, 

(2) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the seventh series. 

(3) Letters of the seventh series, when before letters of the first 
to the seventh series. 

All these combinations have a pretension to the name samyoga, 
and the rules of krama or doubling are applicable to the samyoga alone, 
I think that the whole chapter becomes clear when this is compre- 
hended, and apparently, for other prati&àkhyas too, although they 
differ in details, the seeming disorder of the rules dealing with this 
subject is cleared up by this comprehension, 

Only the yamas or the twins are still remaining to be dealt with 
in our patala, These too are occasioned by a kind of abhinidhána, 
which should take place according to the rule when a sparsa meets 
another sparsa, The difference however is that if the second 
consonant is a nasal or is a letter of the fifth series, the abhinidhana 
or the pause is there replaced by a so-called twin. We have seen above 
how viccheda, break, was used as synonymous with abhinidhana, and 
we see now how viccheda itself is explained as yama. According to 
the Vajasaneyi Pratigakhya,! in words like rukmah, the £ before m 
would be doubled, rukkmah ; then however the second & would become 
a nasal yama, rukk’mah, According to the terminology of our 
Pratisakhya the matter is presented ina somewhat different manner. 
Here km would not be a samyoga in the technical sense of the . 
word, and thus would have no occasion for the doubling of 4. 
Rather abhinidhána would have taken place here according to the rule 
after & which is however prevented by S. 405 or at least it is laid 
down there more accurately that letters of the first to the fourth groups 
become their yamas before letters of the fifth group, or, as itis said in 
the Atharvana Pratisakya (1, 99), that the disjunction (the commentary 
says vyavadhánam) by the yamas takes place, The result on the 
whole remains the same although exceptions are not wanting in isolated 
cases, It should be noticed that in usual doubling the first of the 


1 Vajasan. Prat. iv, 160.—antahpadé patcamah pañcamegu 
vicchedam. Comm, vicchedo yama ity anarthintaram. 
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two consonants is regarded as the result of the doubling (dviruktija),! 
but in the case of yamas the twin coming in later is considered the 
real twin, i. e, should be the disjoining sound between £ and m. 

If this interpretation of the whole matter is right it must stand the 
test in each case, which however at first sight it does not seem to do 
everywhere, I cite only two instances which at first sight seem to be 
discordant, In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, I, go it is said that when a word 
actually ends in a sparáa, the contact between the active and the passive 
organs must be loosened towards the end. The commentary further adds 
that the next word begins with a new start, So far everything is under- 
standable, When however it is further said, yatha padáder dvitvam 
bhavati, “so that the initial letter may be doubled,” it becomes 
Meaningless, On the contrary if no pause takes place, but the final 
and the initial letters form a samyoga, dvitva or doubling can take place, 
under certain circumstances even the doubling ofthe initial letter, but 
not when there is a pause. Threfore there must be a mistake here and I 
think either a ma should be inserted or, we should read anyatha 
padintasya padider vi dvitoam bhavati 

-= A second test lies in the verses which are cited as commentary to 
the Atharvana Pratistkhya, Here is described how the letters of the first 
- group #, ¿, t, z, P become letters of the second group, th, ch, th, th, ph 
by assimilating the characteristics of thoimiliya, 4, 9, 2, upadhmaniya 
respectively ; they become letters of the third- group, gj; d,d, ó by means 


4, become letters of the fourth group, gh, jh, dh, dhh ; finally; through 
ghoga and nasalisation they become the letters of the fifth group, ñ, M, 
Wm, m. Then however the author warns us against a misunder- 
Standing. It should not be thought that in the letters of the second 
and the fourth groups, ie. the aspirates, actually a combination of two 
letters has taken place. In that Case asamyoga, ie. pause, would 
have set in, or krama or doubling would have followed — if 
samyoga had taken place, This reduplicotion would have taken place 
in the case of the letters of the fourth group, for here & is at the basis ; 
but not in the case of the letters of second group, for when, as here, 
the two letters coming together are sasthünas (c4-6, (4-3 etc), redupli- 
cation is prevented by III, 30. This seems to me to be the sense of this 


—— — — 

1 Vaj. Prat. iv, 97, Comm. x 
: s Compare Professor Weber's different reading, Indische Studien, 
iv, p. 127. 
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verse ; if however it is right, here too emendation must be made 
through conjecture and it must be read samyegas cef prasajytta and 
#arakah instead of &ara.* 

If we now look at the result of our investigation, we find that on all 
the points where Panini quotes Sakalya, the Sakala Pratisakya contains 
the view which is ascribed to Sakalya by Panini, while on the 
other side in the Pratifakhya, though many other grammarians or 
phoneticians have been quoted, Panini is never mentioned even by a 
single word. From this it follows, so far as I can judge, if there is no 
strong reason to the contrary, that Panini’s work is later than the 
pratisakhya.* 

Refore I come to consider the objections raised by Professor Gold- 
stücker I should like to mention a fact, which, though in itself is no 
convincing argument, yet however deserves consideration,—that, so 
far as I know, all Indian writers, from the earliest to the modern times, 
whenever they mention the Prati&akhyas, never consider them to be 
recent or post-Pápinic, Even the latest commentators of Pagini who, 
certainly more than any other, thought Panini to be incomparable, 
did not hesitate to say that Panini has once used the expression “daya in 
VIL, 4, 67 (and indeed mañgalārtham), which is sufficiently well-known 
from the Pratisikhyas, and that this terminus technicus is synonymous 
with para, 


I shall here notice still another fact, which however is taken from 


arecent commentary and thus is not of more importance than we 


are inclined to attach to the traditional conviction of the. scientifie 


schools in India, In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, 1, 54 the expression 
sosman is used to designate the aspirates. As this terminus technicus 
has not otherwise been used in this pratisikhya, the commentator 
wonders that it has been used at all and, among other reasons for it, 
says also that sogman is a terminus technicus of the Piirvacaryas 
or the ancient teachers and it has been used out of reverence for them. 
This terminus technicus does not occur in Panini, neither in Katyayana’s 


1 Compare Professor Whitney's different reading in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii, pp. 346, 772, 591. 

2 The original work of Sákalya was certainly older than 
Panini, but in its present form, improved and perfected by Saunaka, 
the Pritisakhya may as well be later than Panini. According to 
to. Geldner, Sakalya belonged to the age of the Yajurveda but Olden- 
berg was inclined to assign him to the end of the Bráhmaga period. G. 
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Prátisakhya; but it is the usual expression used to designate the letters 
of the second and the fourth groups, ie, the Mahapranas, in our 
Prátisakhya, 

Let us iow hear the two opposite arguments by which - Professor 
Goldstücker proposes to bring down our Pratisakhya from a pre-Panini- 
an to a post-Paninian period (p. 195). 

"In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all Pratisákhya-Sütras; not only as posterior to Panini’s Grammar, 
but to Panini himself, and separated from him by at least several 
generations, I must, in the first place, point out the general fallacy 
which has led to the assumption that these works are anterior to Panini, 
Tt consists in applying the standard of the notion of grammar to both 
categories of works and having done this, in translating the result 
obtained, which is less favourable to the Fratisakhyas than to Panini’s 
work, into categories of time—priority and posteriority. An analogous 
fallacy would be too apparent to require any remark, if it premised 
conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of a totally 
different nature and character, It may assume, however, as it has 
done, a certain degree of plausibility, if it be applied to works of a 
similar category. 

"I must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Müller's own 
words,as quoted before, that the term vyakarana, grammar, though 

constantly and emphatically given to Pápini's work, has not been 
applied by any author within my knowledge to a Prütisakhya. worl.' 
This circumstance, however, implies an important fact which must 
not be overlooked. Tradition from immemorial times, as every one 
knows, connects with the Veda a class of works which stand in the 
most intimate relation to it, the Vedaüga works. One of them is the 
Vyákarana, The Pratisakhyas do not belong to them. Thus, 
tradition even in India—and on this kind of tradition probably the 
most squeamish critic will permit me to lay some stress—does not 


I Thad very strongly given warning against calling the Prä- 
tisakhyas grammatical works ; Professor Goldstücker however speaks 
(Pp. 103) of “whole grammatical works, ancient and modern, written 
in verse", and explains in a footnote that thereby he understands 
the Rk-Prütiéskhya and the Paniniya-Siksa, 

2 "The Prátifákhyas are never called Vyakarangas,"— History of 
Anc, Sanskrit Literature, p. 120. : - I 
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rank amongst the most immediate offsprings of Vaidik literature, 
those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it—which 
have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas ;—but it has canonised. Pagini's Vyakaraga, which, on the 
contrary, would seem to be concerned more with the language of 
common life than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it probable, let 
me ask, even at this early. stage, that tradition would have taken 
this course, if it had looked upon these Pratisikhyas as prior to the 
worl: of Panini *” 

The reply to this is, that, the theory of six Vedáügas in the 
sense of six books, of. which Panini’s Grammar is one, rests on no 
ancient authority at all! Even if this was the case, the answer would 
have been simply this that the Pratiéakhya never claims to be regarded 
among the Vedadgas as Vyakarana, but as Siksa. Thirdly, that our 
Pratiéakhya has therein an advantage over most of the other Vedangas 
in that it definitely calls itself Vedaüga or even arsa (revealed). The 
question had been raised in the ancient schools that the Siksa 
or Varnadiksa, teaching of the alphabet, contains many defects 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect and revealed. The 
objections were based mainly on the fact that it teaches impossible 
things and contains contradictions, To raise such objections, be they 
real or imaginary, is a well-known artifice which serves to emphasise 
by a firm reply the perfection of the manual with greater vigour. 
The same artifice is found for example at the end of the eleventh 
patala where the krama and its rules are represented as established 
by reavealed authority. The expression apaváda, condemnation, 
reproof occurs in both the passages and should also be taken in this 
sense in S,826, After the Siksi has been disparaged in this manner, 
the author continues (S. 827) : Quod non! Such objections may be 
made to every manual, and our manual is a perfect, irreproachable, 
revealed Vedaiga ; “Arésnam ca vedáhram anindyam area,” 

We now come to the second objection, Occasional remarks to which 
Professor Goldstücker himself attaches no great importance, need not 
be touched. When for example in p. 208 he says that Saunaka 
cannot be the author of our Pratifakhya, because Panini quotes a 
Saunaka and yet the Pratisakhya is later than Fagini, the conclu- 
sion cannot be valid—there are too many suppositions init, The 
initial verses of the Prati&akhya seem to myself to have been added 


1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 109 et seq. 
L H, Q, DECEMBER, 1927 13 
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later as I have often remarked, but the assertion that Saunaka is the 

author of the Sakala Pratisakhya is confirmed so unanimously in Indian 

tradition that we must have some reason first before we attribute. this 

= work to another author, We now therefore come to the second chief 
argument (p. 209). 

"There is a grammatical work, in a hundred thousand Slokas, called 

Saügraha whose author is Vyádi or Vyaji, I know of no other gram- 

matical work bearing this name Saügraha, nor of any other celebrated 

grammarian named Vyáàdi. Both names, however, are not infrequently 

..— «met with in the grammatical literature. Vyadi is quoted several times 

-in the Bk-Pratisikhya and there is no valid reason for doubting that 

he is there the same person as the author of the Saügraha, This same 

work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 

which the commentaries give of the Sütras of Pánini or the Varttikas 

of Katyayana ; and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter, appear to 

have stood in a close relation to the Mahábhásya of Pataüjali, We 

— . mre, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 

F.  Patañjali illustrates the second Varttika to Panini’s rule 1I, 3,66. It 


sa: is this; “beautiful indeed is Diksayana’s creation of the the 
Saügraha.' 


E 





| More remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, gives a rule in 
reference to this term, which 


the name of Daksayana, 


“If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority of 
 Patañjali that his mother bore the name of Dákst, And Daksi, again 
15, on the evidence of all commentators on a rule of Panini, the — 
—family-head of the progeny of Daksa, standing in the same relation- 
-ship to Daksa as the male family chief Daksi ; she is, in other words, 
the oldest sister (vrddha) of the latter personage, Vyadi, therefore, 
* d Tube of Panini and Panini must have preceded him by 


__-*Now'since the Re-Pratisskhya quotes Vyadi, as we have seen, 
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on several occasions, and since the Práti&akhya of Katyayana is more 
recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the Bk-Pratigakhya on the one hand, and from the 
author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and the Varttikas on the 
other.” 

I do not at all wish to urge against this that till now at least three 
Vyadis and as many, if not still more, Saügrahas ere known to exist,* 
I think on the contrary that Patafijali’s example, “beautiful is Daksa- 
yana’s creation of the Saügraha," refers to the lost Saügraha of the 
Grammarian Vyàdi and also that Dáksáyana was the family name of 
Vyāji Now, however, that Vyadi was at least the great-grandson of 
Daksa and that Dakst, the mother of Panini, was the daughter of 
the same Daksa and the grand-aunt of Vyadi, appears to me to be 
unproved, According to Panini, the gotra at all events begins with 
the grandson, and the Yuvans with the great grandson, and accord- 
ingly a son or a grandson of Daksa would be called Daksi, a great- 
grandson or a great great-grandson etc., however, Daksayans. But 
Panini himself now adds in Iv, i, 163, that these great-great-grandson 
etc. are called Yuvan and thus have a pretension to the names 
formed by the Yuvan affixes only +o long as an elder member of the 
family, be he father or elder brother, is alive. What happens 
when they are dead ?—Secondly, and this is more significant, 
to people who have a right only to the Gotra name, Yuvan name 
is applied when showing honour according to Págini, IV, i, 166, and 
thus in fact we find a daughter of Daksa called Dākşāyaņī. Finally 
it is by no means apparent that, Dakst, the mother of Panini was 
the daughter of Dakga who was the ancestor of the Dakgayapas.* 

As Vyadi’s Saigtaha was known already in the time of Patañjali 
only in a fragmentary condition, we cannot arrive at any decision 


1 See Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, $. V. 
2 See Böhtlingk and Roth, s. v. Dakgayaga- 
3 This follows from a passage of Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya or 
Vakyapradipa, for both the names are right, which Pandit Taranatha 
4 in his edition ofthe Siddhantakaumud!, vol. ll, p. 2; and 
still more from the commentary of Punyaraja and Helaraja, The verses 
of the Vákyapadtya are : 
wae serety waftarsitey | 
amra Taret HIE SaR TTA U 
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about the connection of this work with the grammar of Pánini. Pandit 
Téranatha quotes from Somadeva, as if Panini and Vyadi were school- 
fellows, and as if Vyadi had written the Saügraha to prove the 
correctness of the Sütras and the Varttikas. Unfortunately he does 
not mention the passage from Somadeva, and so far as we know, 
Somadeva says only this that Kátyáyana Vararuci was such a 
wonderful child that even in his boyhood he knew the Práti&éàkhya by á 
heart which he had heard from Vyadia Though we cannot decide 
whether the author of the Saügraha was the same Vyšdi who is 
quoted in our Prátisikhya among the most important authorities 
on Siksa, yet we are at all events fully justified in concluding that if 
Vyadi the author of the Sangraha lived at a much later period than 
Panini, it is impossible that he should have been the same Vyadi who 
is quoted in the Pratisákhya. 
BATA KRISHNA GHOSH 
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sam qrafa awer Ata afia | | 
ee j 
Ner war adaig v+ stwarq 1 x 
#fauamaqiat s nfa faa: y 
The extract from the commentary 


: about the whole passage with Professor Goldstücker's 
 Fágini, p. 237 et. seq., and specially with Professor Stentzler's valuable 
remarks in Indische Studien, v, 447. 


t History of Anc, Sanskrit Literature, p. 241. 
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Harsa Siladitya: a revised study 


A less gifted and less qualified personality than either Ašoka or 
Akbar, Harsavardhana Siladitya of the Puspabhüti dynasty was not 
less fortunate than either of them in finding out a place in History 
in equally brilliant relief that gives glorious distinctiveness to a 
character against a comparatively darker back-ground, With à 
poet-historian like Bina in his court, with an envoy from China gifted 
with a keen religious fervour coupled with an historical outlook un- 
equalled in that age, and with a series of coins and inscriptions. of his 
own and also of other contemporary rulers and dynasties to speak in 
his favour, Harsa hasleft behind him a name uttered in the same breath 
with- the best and noblest monarchs of India. He is never a neglected 
character of History—rather there is already the fear of the swing 
of the pendulum to the opposite direction. Harsa is undoubtedly 
an interesting and important study—as a king and as a ruler, asá 
conqueror and as a patron of learning ; but it is really to be doubted 
if he had that lofty idealism of Aéoka or the majestic personality of 
Akbar. Yet’ he is often ranked with Agoka or called the 
“Akbar of Hindu India” and why? Without belittling the 
historical position he holds, it must be admitted that it is the abun- 
dance of the historical: material of his reign that has, to a great ex- 
tent,given him this importance. Literature regarding his life and 
reign are daily growing and the sources of information are being 
carefully sifted; still the account of his reign has not been settled 
beyond doubt and there is yet room for discussion, That is thc excuse 
for this paper. 

In this short monograph I propose to deal with three points of 
Harsa's reign— ai. 

- (1) Harga's accession to the throne 
(2) His conquests and the extension of his empire 
- . — (4) The fate of his empire immediately after his death. 
` These three points practically comprise the whole political career 
of Harsa and I propose to subject each of them to a revised critical 
discussion on the strength of the available evidences. They have 
again and again been discussed by competent scholars, and different 
conclusions arrived at quite independently. I have tried to take all 
these evidences and conclusions into consideration and arrive at my 
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own ; they may tally here with one scholar and differ there with an- 
other ; in both cases I offer apology. 


t Harsa's accession to the throne 


Rajyavardhana was the eldest son of Prabhákaravardhana and 
on him devolved the onerous task of royal duties in the old age of 
his father who thought it prudent to send Rajya “attended by ancient ; 
advisors and devoted feudatories" against the second attack of the 
Hügas While he was busy fighting with the enemies away from 
the capital, the old king Prabhakaravardhana died. He returned 
to the capital only on Harsa's earnest. request but in his overwhelm- 
ing grief wished to renounce the world and abdicate in favour of à 
Harga Just at this psychological moment arrived that fatal news 
of the defeat and murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the husband 
of their sister Rājyaśrī, by Devagupta of Malava, and also of the im- 
prisonment of the sister at Kanoj. Enraged at this humiliation, Ra jya 
at once marched against the king of Malava with his cousin Bhandi, 
ID leaving Harsa behind to look after the affairs of the State, Some time 
E - after, news arrived that he had easily conquered and put to death the 
~ king of Mālava but had himself been treacherously murdered by the 
;.  Gauda king on his way back. This is the prelude to, the story of 
gp to the throne, 





- After the death of Rajyavardhana it was rational that Harga should 
ascend the throne—Rajya having left no son, Bana states that 
as soon as he heard the news of his brother's tragic end, ‘his fiery 
spirit blazed forth in a storm of sorrow augmented by flashes of 
furious wrath' and in his violent angry mood he cursed the people 
of Gauda and admonished the ‘ignoble wretch,’ the Gauda king 
Sasaüka. Senápati Simhanada thereupon made a long speech about 
the future policy the king should follow and the steps he should take 
to punish the Gauda king. Harga listened to his utterances and 
promised to march at once against the ‘wicked Gauda. king’ and ac- 
cordingly gave orders,* [t should be noticed here that Bana makes 
no special mention of Harsa's accession to the throne and there was 
obviously no reason to do so; for after the death of the elder brother, 


Ft In my paper on the “Maukharis of Kanoj", the matter 

fas been discussed in detail, | | | 

=A Cowell and Thomas, Harjacarita, pp, 178-195. 
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Harsa must have ascended the throne, and the acceptance of the 
hereditary crown was certainly automatical. , 

Now to consult our second authority. Yuan Chwang states tha 
after the death of Rajyavardhana, the country became desolate, 
With the great minister 'Po-ni' at their head, the people wished to in- 
stall Harsa on the throne, But Harsa expressed some hesitation 
and was unwilling to accept the crown. The matter was, therefore, 


referred to the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, like the Greeks referring, 


on similar occasions, to their oracles at Delphi or Amphipolis, An 
answer was readily found. The Bodhisattva asked him to be the 
rüler but not to ascend the ‘lion throne’, nor to call himself ‘Mahi- 
raja’. Having received these instructions he departed and assumed 
the royal office, He called himself ‘Kumara’ and his title was 


Siladitya’* It should, however, be remembered that Yuan Chwang’s 


record is connected not with Thafiesvara but with Kanoj. He 
speaks nothing of Hafsa or his family when he visited Thanesvara : 
whereas Biga's Harsacarita has nothing to do with Kanoj, the 
whole- story having connection with —Thaünesvara, We know 
that Bina's record comes abruptly toan end when Harga had 
rescued Rijyaéri from burning herself by jumping into a funeral 
pyre. It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that Bana 
related that part of Harga’s life and career which is connected with 
Thanesvara ie, the early part. That is why the poet-aureate's record 
is silent about the subsequent -career of the king. We can have a 
glimpse in Yuan Chwang's record of that part of his life in which 
Harga had settled himself at Kanoj, once the capital of the Maukhari 
dynasty, to which Grahavarman, the husband of Rájyašr1 belonged. 
The apparently conflicting statements of Bana and Yuan Chawng 
about Harsa's accession and succession to the throne had given rise 
to conflicting theories among scholars, Almost all of them are of 
opinion that Harga was at first reluctantto accept the crown and that 
it was after considerable hesitation that he was persuaded to do so, 
Smith suggests that the minister Bhandi was the man to lead the 
persuasion, But according to the Hargacarita, the minister in ques- 
tion was Simhanada (not Bhandi) who made an impressive speech 
on the receipt of the news of Rajya's death and he might possibly be 


r Heal, Si-yu-ki, yol. I, pp. 212; Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. 
L. p. 343. | 
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instrumental in persuading (if persuasion was at all required) Harsa 
to accept the crown, But the question remains if Harga was really 
reluctant to accept the crown, and if he was, why? 
Smith thinks that Harsa's early acceptance of the monastic life 
was perhaps responsible for his reluctance. Mr. Panikkar thinks that 
Harsa perhaps feared the responsibility of kingship in view of the 
fact that the feudatories were ‘refractory and rebellious’ and perhaps 
that Rajya had left an issue. As regards Smith's view we can with 
all certainty affirm that Harga came of a dynasty devoted to Siva 
and Sürya and he himself was a devotee of Siva. He became inclined 
to Buddhism only after Yuan Chwang's visit to his court before which 
there is no evidence of his acceptance of the Buddhist creed or even 
of his inclination to that religion, Moreover, we have the conclu- 
sive evidence of the Banskhera Inscription of the oth year of his reign 
"which mentions Harsa as a 'Parama-máhesvara'. Bina also states 
that when Harsa started on his ‘digvijaya’ from Tháneévara, he 
x first of all, "with deep devotion offered worship to the adorable 
— . JNilalohita"! |. Panikkar's statement can also hardly be relied on. We 
‘have no evidence of Harga’s feudatories being refractory and rebellious; 
rather we have the evidence of Bina that he was a popular prince; 
mor can we think that Harsa was afraid of the responsibility of the / 
duties of the throne to which he had accustomed himself from his 

early youth. We have seen that during the absence of Rajyavardhana | 
= from the capital, he was entrusted with the discharge of royal duties. I 
Of Rajya’s having left any issue, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence. We are not even sure if he at all married, 

The episode in the Hargacarita of the ‘Goddess of Royal Pros- 
perity (Rajalaksmi) taking Harga. in her arms and forcing him to 
mount the throne’ is a poetical interpretation of Harga’s acceptance 
of the crown, Such poetic mannerisms are abundant in ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature; and this fact has nothing to do 
with the Avalokiteévara episode in Yuan Chwang. There can, in 
fact, be no question of replacement of Ayalokiteévara by the Raja- 
laksmi in the Hargacarita,* or vice versa, 

We have seen that Baga’s record: connects Harsa only with 








I “Virachayya paramabhaktya Bhagavato Nila-lohitasyarcam,” 
Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita, 


? R.K. Mookerjee, Harsa, p. 20, 


ee —7——7—— 





Tháneávara and it is evident from the same source that Harsa was 
experienced in the duties of the State and the officers of the court 
were all faithful to him ; and if we follow the narrative closely we can 
see that Harga was automatically raised to the throne by his courtiers 
immediately after Rajyavardhana's death, 

It is only in Yuan Chwang that we meet with any reference to 
Harsa's hesitation to accept the crown. Yuan Chwang's record, it 
has already been remarked, refers to Kanoj and not to Thünesvara. 
So it is probable that the hesitation on the part of Harsa was expressed 
with regard to the throne of Kanoj that had fallen vacant after the 
death of Grahavarman, the husband of Ráajyaért! It is stated in the 
"Fangchi," a Chinese work, that ‘Harga administered the Government 
in conjunction with his widowed sister.'* This widowed sister was, 
without doubt, Rājyaśrī. Rajyasrtaccording to Hindu law of inheritance, 
could not have any claim to the throne of Thaneévara and therefore 
it is not possible to conjecture that Harsa ruled conjointly with 
Rajyasri in Thánesvara. It was the throne of Kanoj to which Rajya- 
ért had a legitimate claim through her husband, But she herself 
was not willing to mount the throne and administer the government. 
Rather she had already expressed her wish to join the Buddhist 
order and become a nun, from which she was dissuaded only by the 
ardent requests of Harga. The first man to whom then Rajyaért could 
turn to administer the government of Kanoj in her name was naturally 
Harga, hif^brother and king of Tháneávara. It was also natural that 


Harsa would first hesitate to accept such a proposal, even though ` 


coming as it did from his sister, It meant the shouldering of a serious: 
responsibility,—the responsibility of running, an additional machi- 
nery of government. Hesitation was, therefore, sincere : but when 
the Avalokite$vara spoke, he had no way out than to accept, He there- 
fore became regent and began to rule in the name of Rajyaášri. 
But he was, according to the Buddhist oracle, the Kumara 
Siliditya of Kanoj. Henceforth, Harga Siladitya began to hold his 
court at Kanoj which he made the capital of the joint empire 
of the Puspabhütis and the Maukharis. Harsa had reasons probably, 
for preferring Kanoj (not Thinesvara) where the capital should 
have been transferred. His extensive conquests were to lie more 


t The suggestion was first made by C. V. Vaidya, History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, pp. 79- ` 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol I, p. 345. 
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towards the east than to the west and Kanoj from that point of view 
was more centrally and advantageously situated than Thaneédvara, 
a place more exposed to outside attack. 


2 His conquests and the extension of his empire 


Regarding this point, scholars have ranged into two camps, 
One school is of opinion that Harga conquered almost the whole 
of Northern India barring only the North Western Provinces 
and that he was the last great North Indian emperor of Hindu 
India, This view has been upheld by €. V, Vaidya, V. A, 
Smith, Panikkar and others, Another view is that Harga was 
king only of Mid-India, i.e, his kingdom extended from 
the districts adjoining Thane$vara to Magadha and that he was 
not the last great North Indian emperor. The propounder 
of this view is Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Without belonging to either 
of the camps, let us proceed to examine our evidences on the 
point and try to arrive at a conclusion. | 

Harga was furious at the receipt of the news of his brothers ` 
death. He promised retaliation and immediately asked one of his : 
ministers, Avanti by name, to make a proclamation that all kings | 
'asfar as the Orient hill, as far as Suvela, as far as the Western 
‘mount, as far as Gandhamadana’ ‘must prepare their hand to give 
tribute or grasp swords'; ‘they must bend their heads or their bows.’ 1 

He then started on his expedition against Sassüka. : 
On his way he met in his camp Hamsabeg who had been deputed 
by Bhiüskaravarman, the king of Kámarüpa, to make an alliance with 
Harga. The alliance was readily accepted and was much valued by i 
both the parties. The kingdom of Kámarüpa adjoined Sasaüka's á 
dominions in the east and it was natural that Bháskaravarman would i 
watch with suspense the growing power of the Gauda king. He 
therefore allied himself with Harga, the confirmed enemy of Sa&iüka, 
and Harsa too valued the alliance, for he thought that they would 
then be able to press the enemy hard from both the rears, Soon 
after the alliance was effected, he met Bhandi ‘returning loaded with 
spoiland bringing the Milava troops prisoner? Bhagdi announced 
-that Rajyaéri had somehow made her escape from the prison-house 
and had fled somewhere in the Vindhya forest. Harga then sent 
Bhandi against the Gauda king and himself went to find Rajyasri 
out, whom he was able to save when she was about to plunge 
herself into the funeral pyre, With Rajyaért, Harsa returned to 
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the camp. The narrative of Bana suddenly stops here and we know 
almost nothing about what occurred next, nor are we informed about 
Harsa’s further action or Bhandi’s exploits against the Gauda king who 
was their first concern. We have, therefore, to look to other evidences 
for our information on this point. 

A stone seal-matrix of Sasáüka has been found at Rhotashgarh in 
South Magadha,! which speaks of him as a 'Mahüsamanta, [t proves 
that Saganka was a feudatory and not an independent king when 
the seal was inscribed. Unfortunately, the date of the seal is not 
given. But the Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription* (619-20 A.D.) refers 
to Sasaüka as exercising his authority over *Samantas' or vassal kings 
and he is represented as. *Mahàrajadhirája Saéáüka' The Nidhanpur 
Copper-plate Inscription of Bhaskaravarman? was issued from Kara- 
suvarna which may go to prove that Karpasuvarpa was for some 
time at least under the suzerainty of Bhaskaravarman. We should 
note on the evidence of Bana and Yuan Chwang that Sasiüka, when 
he killed Rájyavardhana, was the king of Gauda (Gaudadhipa) and 
Kargasuvarpa, From these evidences at hand it is permissable to 
deduce that Sasaüka was at first an independent king, (He is ex- 
plicitly mentioned as Gaudidhipa by Bana when he killed Rajyavar 
dhana. The way in which he is mentioned in the Hargsacarita cannot 
in any way be taken to mean that he was then a subordinate 
feudatory, either of the Puspabhütis or the Guptas of Malava, for 
whom it was then impossible to extend their power up to Gauda) 
He was afterwards defeated by the the combined forces of Bhandi and 
Bhaskaravarman and probably it. was then that the Rhotashgarh seal 
was inscribed which speaks of him as a ‘Mahasamanta.’ But some time 
before 619-20 A.D. he must have thrown off the yoke of vassalage 
and become an independent king, ‘Maharajadhiraja Sasaka' Dur- 
ing this period of vassalage Kargasuvarpa was probably for a time 
under the suzerainty of the Kamarüpa king. It was possible, only 
after the death of Sasaüka, for Harga to extend his power to the 
Ganjam region as we shall see later on. 

As for the remaining part of Harga’s account we have got no 
direct evidence, We only get incidental references from inscriptions 
of other kings and princes from which no connected history can be 





1 Corpus Ins. Ind., vol. LIL, pp. 283-84. 
2 Ep. Ind., vol. Vl, p. 143. 
3 Ep. Ind, vol. XII, p. 73. 
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formulated. Yuan Chwang states that Harsa Siladitya “waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the ‘Five Indias’ 


and then for thirty years the king enjoyed peace and good Govern- 


ment.” But the pilgrim's account is not warranted by facts. We 
have reference to his wars with the Valabhi king Dhruvasena II 
(Dhruvabbatta) and the Cálukya king Pulakesin II. The dates of 
these wars are not known, nor can we determine with any amount 
of certainty whether the fight with the Valabhis occurred earlier or 


the war with the Cálukyas. 


A slight reminiscence of the fight with the Valabhi king is men- 
tioned in the Nausari Copper-plate grant of Broach? which supplies 
the most important information that Dadda |I (629-641 AD.) 
'gave protection to the lord of Valabhi whea the latter had been 
defeated by the great lord or Paramesvara, the illustrious Harsadeva', 
The defeated Valabhi king was Tu-lu-p'o-po-t'a or Dhruvabhatta as 
stated by Yuan Chwang. The Valabhi king, contemporary of Dadda 


Tl of Broach, was Dhruvasena II, so that Dhruvabhatta was only 
another name of the same monarch. The pilgrim further states 
- that he was the son-in-law of Siladitya reigning at Kanoj, and nephew 
frost 
e Gig 


Siladitya, a former king of Molapo who ruled 60 years before the 


5 i 
à t 


 pilgrim's. visit to the country. * After his -defeat - Dhruva- 


bhatt perhaps sued for peace which was granted and was further 
cemented by Harsa’s giving in marriage his daughter to the defeated 
king. Mo-la-po is Western Malava and Siladitya of Mo-la-po has been 
rightly identified by Mon. Sylvain Levi with Siladitya Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi whose nephew Dhruvasena Il happend to be, The war with 
the Valabhis must have occurred before 640 A.D. when Yuan Chwang 
visited the country. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar remarks about Harsa’s relation with Valabhi: 
"There does not seem to be adequate reason for the assumption that 
Valabhi was a feudatory state under Harsa."* There is, it is true, 
no. evidence of the Valabhi kingdom being a direct dependency of 
Harsa or of the latter's having any direct control over the former, 
But this much is certain that Harga overpowered and subdued the 


lord of Valabhi (SriHarsa-devabhi-bhüta-Valabhipati), Dr, Majurm=- 





I JBBRAS, vol. XVI, p. 1; Ind, Antiq., vol, XIII, 1874. 
2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. 11, pp. 246f. | 
3 JBORS., 1923, Harşa—A critical study, = 
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dar argues that the Valabhi king regained his power with the help 
of Dadda I and as an independent chieftain he “married the daughter 
of Harga” and attended the religious assembly of his father-in-law. 
The nassage—Paramesvara-Sri Hargadevabhibhiita-Valabhipati-pati (ri) 
tranopojata eve tre T yaso-vitanah Sr1Daddah’— has 
been translated as “Dadda who had acquired renown by rescuing 
the king of Valabhi who had been overpowered by Harsadeva," 
Accepting the translation as it stands, does it show that "the Valabhi 
king was defeated by Harsa but regained his power with the help 
of Dadda? The passage only means that the Valabhi king was 
overpowered or subdued by Harga but was rescued or given protec- 
tion by Dadda who by this generous act acquired fame, There is 
no reference to the Valabhi king regaining his power. He 
might have continued to rule as an independent king but 
Harsa's suzerainty must have been recognised and his power feared. 
by him. And so long as Harsa lived, the Valabhi king continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally. It was only after Harga's death that 
Dhruvasena's successor Dharasena IV at once assumed imperial titles 
and became Maharajadhiraja Cakravartin, This is also to be evi- 
denced in his change of religion which must have been effected by 
the influence of. Harsa. His attendance at the religious festival of 
Harsa along with eighteen other subordinate allies was not merely 
as the son-in-law of Harga as it is difficult to ignore that there was 
also an clement of obligation init, During the quinquennial assembly. 
we know that the Valabhi king was employed to guard the ‘Arena 
of Charity’ at the west of the confluence, while the other most devoted 
feudatory, the king of Assam, was employed on the south side of 
the Yamuna. | 

v^ But what motive possibly led Harsa to make war with the Valabhi 
king? Harsa was actuated probably by one of the most important 
political motives which influenced the policy of the Northern and 
Southen paramount sovereigns. It was the Narbada frontier problem. 
The problem presented itself as early as the time of the Imperial 
Guptas who tried to solve it either by matrimonial alliances or by 
conquest. The same problem confronted Harza. The Calukyas 
were at this time the paramount power in Southern India and were 
secking every opportunity to push towards Northern India, either 
through the Narbada frontier or the Mahanadi valley. Harsa pro- 
bably foresaw the situation and hastened to conquer the Valabhi king 
who might stand as a bar to the advancement of the Calukya power, 
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There is no record to show how far he was successful in his policy, 
The  Narbada frontier continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period to be an important problem and in the time of the Peéwis 
of the 18th century, it became a vital problem, 

No record preserves for us any reference to any other direct 
struggle and conquest in Northern India by Harsa. But from Bana, 
Yuan Chwang and other epigraphic records we can have a glimpse of 
his extension of power in India intra-Vindhyas, It is well to begin 
by mentioning the countries under his direct rule as outlined by 

It is @rtain on the authority of Bana that Harga ruled over 
Thaneévara and some districts around. Yuan Chwang states that he 
ruled over Kanoj and the adjoining districts. The references and 
findspots of the Banskhera and Madhuvan records and the coins of 
his family prove that he had direct dominance over Ahichatra 
and Sravastt (Rohilkhand and Saheth-Maheth), His direct domi- 


And Yuan Chwang, to our ntter regret, is almost everywhere silent 
on the point. His silence has often been construed as significant, and 
there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom,about whose 
political relation with Harsa Siladitya the Chinese pilgrim is silent, 
must have been independent of the royal patron, Judging from 
this point of view, Magadha, Sravastr and even Thāneśvar fall 
outside the dominions of Harsa. But other evidences have 
proved that they are not so. Had not these evidences been at our 
disposal, we could have jumped to a contrary conclusion, but that 
would have been a logical fallacy. With regard to some 
kingdoms, the pilgrim does not fail to give us an account of the 
particular political relation which they bear to the emperor at Kanoj; 
in such casesa definite conclusion can safely be arrived at, but where 
no such mention is made, we can arrive at no decision for or 

particularly when we think that Yuan Chwang’s is no political record 
but is only an itinerary with a stress on Indian Buddhism during his 


| 
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time. It would not, therefore, be advisable to conclude anything from 
that point of view. 

Of the kingdoms during Harga’s time, Yuan Chwang is our best 
guide, I therefore propose to consider one by one the kingdoms 
recorded by him and try to find out what was their exact political 
status from the data incidentally supplied by the pilgrim and 
other evidences, 

1 Lampa (Lam-p’o)—With Lampa, Yuan Chwang reached the 
territory which he, like others before and after his time, calls India, Re- 
garding the political position of this country when he visited it (ie. 
during the period of Harga’s reign) he says, ‘For several centuries 
the native dynasty had ceased to exist, great families fought for pre- 
eminence and the State had recently become a dependency of Kapis.’ 

2 Nagar(modern Jalalabad)—' There was no king and the state 
was a province of Kapis.' 

3 Gandhára—'The royal family was extinct and the country 
was subject to Kapis.’ 

We thus see that Kapis was an important kingdom on the frontier 
and comprised at least three subordinate principalities—Lampaka, 
Nagara and Gandhára. From what Yuan Chwang relates of Kapis 
and her dependencies it seems to be certain that Kapis was an in- 
dependent kingdom and had nothing to do whatsoever with Harga. 

4 Taksasila—'The chieís were in a state of open feud, the royal 
family being extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to 
Kapis but now it was a dependency of Kasmir.’ J 

5 Simhapura—'There was no king and the country was a depen- 
dency of Kāśmīr? 

6 Urasa (Wa-la-shih; modern Hazara)—‘There was no ruler and 
the country was a dependency of Kasmir,’ 

7 Parnotsa (Pan-nu-ts’o ; modern Punch)—'The country was à de- 

of Kaémtr.’ 

8 Rijapura—'It had no sovereign of its own and was subject to 


"Northern India and exercised suzerainty over at least five outlying 
states, From the description of the royal reception and honour 
which was accorded to the pilgrim it seems that the king was a 
powerful one. Neither the “Records” nor the “Life”, unfortunately, 
gives the name of the king who so hospitably entertained the pilgrim. 
But the Rajatarafgint helps us to ascertain the identity of the king who 
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was Durlabhavardhana (i.e. To-lo-po-fo-ta-na), the founder of the Kar- 

kota dynasty, who is said to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 

à era — 6oI A.D. and ruled for 36 years, Our pilgrim too states 

that the kings of Kaémir were protected by a dragon whose name 

. was Karkotaka and by whose help the dynasty rose into prominence, 

From what we know of this dynasty we can safely conclude that 
Kaémtr remained quite independent of the king of Mid-India. 

But even admitting this, we cannot deny that Kasmtr had to 
bear, at least for once, the brunt of Harga’s igvading army, For we 
are informed that Harsa Siladitya invaded Kasmir a few years alter 
_ Yuan Chwang’s visit and carried off the tooth-relic, (Watters, vol. I, 
P. 279). Of Harsa’s rule in Kasmir we can perhaps glean a faint 
= allusion also in the Rájataraügint (ch. II, v. 7)— where it is said : "Idam 
! svabhedabidhuram Harsadinàm dharabhujam, Kamcit kalam abhüd 

bhojyam tatah prabhrti-mandalam.” Mention is made here of Harsa 

Who, presumably, is identical with our Harga Sildditya, The reason 
: z et this assumption is that in the history of Kaémir mention is 
i made of only another Harsa who belonged to the later part 
a of the 12th century and had, evidently, nothing to do with this 
ñ _ Harga who, as Kalhana informs us, came to rule in Kašmir after 


a 


`  Mihirakula had lived and died. Kalhana states that Kaémir was 

=- | then divided by internecine quarrels and later on came under their rule 

E — Buses * some time, It is not, therefore, improbable 
: once 

— TE t, had bent her knees before the great 

9 Jalandhara (She-lan-ta-lo)—The next important kingdom about 

which the pilgrim writes anything is Jalandhara, ‘A former king 

of this country had been a patron of non-Buddhistic systems; after- 

wards he met an arhat and learning Buddhism from him became a 

real believer, Thereupon the king of Mid-India appreciating his 

Sincere faith gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism 

in all India.” The king of Mid-India during this time could not 

be any other person than Harsa and the passage just quoted shows 

that he had. evidently, some control over that kingdom. ‘A former 

king’ in the passage should not necessarily mean that he lived and 

E died long ago. Leaving Jalandhara the pilgrim visited ¿u-Zwg-fo, 

00 Shetet wtu, P'o-li-ve-ta-lo (Paryatra) and Mathura, but no mention 

` is made of their political status and relation. We are not therefore, 

_ Entitled to conclude anything from this, But next the pilgrim came 

| 0 Thincivars, the Pugpabhici capital, but there too he does not 
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mention the name of any king nor speaks anything of its political 
relations, yet Thüne$vara, as we know from other sources, was un- 
doubtedly under the direct rule of Harsa. .Srughwa is next men- 
tioned but here too the pilgrim does not seem to supply us with 
any positive information, The king of the next place of visit i.e, 
Matipura (Mo-ti-pu-lo) was of the Südra stock, and 'did not believe 
in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas’, This kingdom could not 
possibly He outside the direct suzerainty of Harga, for we have 
already ascertained that his kingdom extended at least from 
Thaneévara in the west to Magadha in the east. The mention 
of a king in JMafipur, therefore, proves one important point, viz. 
that even within the jurisdiction of Harga’s direct suzerainty 
subordinate feudatories were allowed to rule as kings, independent 
in their internal affairs; And when we apply this case of 
the king of Mati~ur to Wau-ti-to or Udito king of Jalandhar, we 
are naturally inclined to believe that Jalandhar, though it had 
its own king, was but a feudatory kingdom within the direct 
control of Harsa, This conclusion of ours can also be borne out by 
an independent evidence, According to the “Life,” the pilgrim 
revisited Jalandhar on his way back home, The king Udito 
was entrusted by Harsa Siladitya to lead his revered guest 
from Magadha to the frontier on his way back to China. After six 
months of leisurely progress the king was able to complete his task 
and ‘brought his sovereign's guest in safety to Jalandhar.’ 


10 Ahichatra (Ngo-hi-ch'i-ta-lo)—No king is mentioned but we 


know from epigraphical sources that Ahichatra formed a ‘bhukti’ 
or province under the direct suzereinty of Harsa Siladitya. 

ir Kápitha or Sáüka&ya— This was situated close to Kanoj, the 
royal capital, and according to archaeological evidences, was within 
the jurisdiction of Harsa 

12. Kanyakubja or Kanoj—This was the royal capital where Harga- 
vardhana became king with the title Rājaputra and the style Siláditya. 

13. Ayodhya (A-yii-t’é)—Nothing particular can be known about 
the relation, but presumbly, it must have been under Harsa's direct 


34 Ayamukha (A-ye-Mu-ka)— Nothing is known about its political 
relation but it would be folly to argue from pilgrim's silence that 
it did not lay within Harsavardhana's direct suzerainty. 

'— a$ Pray&ga—Yuan Chwang speaks nothing about its political re- 
lation, but from the account he gives of the great religious festival 
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and the description how king Siliditya acted on the occasion, it 
seems that Prayága or Allahabad was one of the big centres of Harsa's 


extensive dominion. 


16 Kos&imbi—It was Situated very close to Prayága and though 
Yuan Chwang furnishes us with no particular information as to its 
political relation, it will not at all be hazardous if we take it for 


granted that these adjacent kingdoms were the direct dependencies 


of Harsavardhana Siladitya, 

17 Srávasti— Yuan Chwang is silent about its contemporary poli- 
tical relation, but from epigraphic sources we know that Sravastt, 
like Ahichatra, formed a bhukti or a province within the direct de- 
pendencies of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

18 Kapilavastu—Very close to Sravast! and presumably within 
the dominions of Harsa. 

19 Raimagrama—Ramagama, the abode of the Koliyas, was a 
deserted and depopulated city when the pilgrim visited it. No men- 
tion is made of its political relations. 

20 Kusinagara—Here too the pilgrim is silent about the political 
condition of the place of the Buddha's Parinirvána, 

21 Viürinasi—lt was a capital city where Buddhism flourished 
little. Neither Varanasi, nor Vaisali, the place next visited by the pilgrim, 


has any record of its political relation with the king of Mid-India. 


given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma te S həd com- 
posed a treatise on Etymology." We may sincerely doubt with 
Thomas Watters (Yuan Chwang, vol. LI, p. 84) whether Yuan Chwang 
had really personally visited Nepal, and on that score he might have 
possibly been misinformed about the exact date of the death of 
Améuvarman, ‘A recent king’ need not necessarily be taken to mean 
a king who had lived and ruled long ago, nor does it even preclude 
the possibility of his (AmSuvarman’s) being contemporaneous. with 
Hara. As for Harsa Siladiya’s relation with Nepal, there is a 
difference of opinion. Mon, Sylvain Lévi and Mon, Ettinghausen and 
with them Dr. R. C. Majumdar are ol opinion? that the king of Mid- 


—— — — 
r Sylvain Lëvi, Journal Asiatique, 1894; Ettinghausen, Harsa- 
Wwedani; R.C. Majumdar; Harsa—A critical study. — — 
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India could not have extended his power as far as Nepal,nor had he any 
direct or indirect control over that kingdom, Now, the Nepalese Vaméa- 
vali mentions one Am&uvarman who ruled in Kali era 3000= 107 B.C, It 
should be noted here that the Vaméávali mentions no other Améu- 
varman. It is, therefore, admissible that Yuan Chwang’s Améuvar- 
man and Améuvarman of the Vamsavall are identical, The difficulty 
is that the Vaméavali era gives what is corresponding to 101 
B.C. But the evidence of the Vaméivali with regard to dates can 
hardly be relied on. According to Yuan Chwang, Améuvarman should 
be placed between 600-650 A.D. Now again, we have Sanskrit in- 
scriptions in Nepal of one Am$uvarman who is identical with 
the Amáuvarman of the. Vaméavali and Yuan Chwang. The dates 
referred to in the inscription. are samvat 34, 39, and 45. What 
particular era do these dates refer to? Mon. Lévi thinks that these 
dates refer to some local or Tibetan era. But the late Dr. Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji was definitely of opinion" that the era used by 
Am$uvarman and other kings of the Thakuri dynasty could be no 
other than the Harsa era which had been current in Northern 
India during the 7th and the 8th centuries A, C. In the time 
of  Alberuni the area was limited to Mathura and Kanoj. 
According to the Vaméavalr, AmSuvarman was the first king ofa 
new dynasty, and the epigraphic records seem to corroborate this 
evidence. Just a few years before Ai4éuvarman, the Vamá&ávali 
states, Vikramajit, the most powerful king of Northern India, estab- 
lished a new era in his own country and came to introduce it in 
Nepal. This is the second mention, in the Vaméavált, of. the coming 
of Vikramajit to Nepal. The Vaméavalt legend must have confused 
this invader of Nepal with the founder of the Gupta era and given 
him the significant and general title of Vikramajit. This Vikramajit 
must naturally be taken to mean Harga who founded a new era and 
who was the most powerful sovereign of Northern India at that time. 
In the earlier inscriptions of Nepil, the Gupta samvat had regularly 
been used, as has been demonstrated by Fleet. But there is a sudden 
change in the cra used by Améuvarman and that era was a 
recent one. The newly introduced era could only be the era of 
Harsa, then in use in Northern India. We know of no Tibetan era 
recently introduced at that time by any paramount sovereign of 
Tibet. Améuvarman began his reign as a Mahásamanta and it was 


— — 
1 Indian Antiquary XIIL p. 421ff. 
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late in his reign. that he became 


somewhat independent. Could it 


be possible for a Samanta chief or a Mahasaimanta to establish an 


era of his own? ? 


Bina, too, gives us a reference in the Hargacarita to the fact that 
Harga Siladitya invaded and conquered an inaccessible Himàlayan 


territory, (“Atra paramesvarena 


tusirasailabhuvo durgaya grihitah 


karah”) which may also be taken to be identical with Nepal. Mon. 
Ettinghausen does not accept it and says that "this country need 
not be looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the 
authority of Bühler, but that it most probably refers to a Tuhhira 
country.” Tukhara is Tokhara of the Western geographers. The Sans- 
krit form is Tukhára or Tusara which means frost or snow. In Yuan 


Chwang's time Tukhara or Tok 
but of a great tribe or people (Wat 


hár& was not the name of a country 
ters, I, p. 103), occupying a large te- 


rritory corresponding to Badakshan., We have nota single evidence 


whatsoever of Harsa's making any 


— hardly, therefore, be taken to be 


advance towards that region which 


day far outside his dominions, The inaccessible Himlayan region can 


identical with the country inhabited 


by the Tukharas, It is safe to identify it with Nepal. 


— 33 Magadha—The pilgrim is 





~ Outside the dominions of. 
his host as the “king oí Magadha ' 


silent about the political relation 


i of the Country with. the king of Mid-India, but here too, as else- 
: Where, it would be folly to conclude at once that Magadha lay 


+4 for as the ‘Life’ distinctly 


records, the Chinese envoy, back from Horsa's Court, mentions 


, 


24 Campa (Modern Bhagalpur)—The pilgrim is silent about 


its polititical relation, 


- 35. Ka-chu-wu-k'i-lo or Kajangala (identified with modern Raj- 


mahal)—Y uan Chwang remarks, 


“The nattve dynasty had been ex- 


tinguished some centuries before the pilgrim’s visit, and the country 
had come under the control of a neighbouring state, so the capital was 
deserted and the people lived in towns and villages, Hence when 
king Siliditya in his progress to "East India" held his court here, 
he cut grass to make "huts and burned these when leaving?’ Dr. 


R, C. Majumdar doubts if Harsa 


- kingdom. But let us take note of facts, 


had really any control over this 
The pilgrim states that 


Harsa held his Court there, Was he allowed to hold his court on 


— — 
1 My paper on the “Chronology of the kings of Nepal” discusses 


the whole problem in detail, 
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the heart of a country that was not within his dominions or within 
a country that did not owe any obligation to him? No doubt, the 
pilgrim's apparent ignorance of, and studied indifference to, any sort of 
definite polititical information raise doubts as to our assertion, but it 
cannot be denied after the above discussion that the "neighbouring 
state” could have been any other than that ruled over by Harga Sila- 
ditya, We know from Yuan Chwang himself that the king ‘tmade 
visits of inspection throughout his dominions, not residing at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of ‘sojourn.’ This is also apparent from the Harsacarita 
where Bina speaks of his first halting place as Thaneévara. "Nati 
dire nagaràd upasarasvatr-nirmite mahati firmamaye mandire pras- 
thanam akarot." 

26 Pun-na-fa-tan-na or Pundravardhana; Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Kar amna—No mention is made of any king or kings ruling 
in these countries and we can in no way definitely assert what 
relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India", but 
as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa Siladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary. 

27 Kamariipa—The reigning king who was a brahmin by caste 
and a descendant of Narayapadeva was named Bhaskaravarman, his - 
other name being Awmira.” From this it may follow that Bhaskara-- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent authority, This would lend support to the view 
which we hold, In Bana's Harsacarita there is a passage "Atra 
(probably meaning Karnasuvarna) devena abhisiktah Ku Ha 
(Hargacarita, Bom, ed., p.319)—Kumara «was coronated as king by Harsa. 
This would lead one naturally to believe that the sovereign authority 
rested with Harga Siladitya and Bhaskaravarman was only a vassal king. 
The Kamarapa king was in dreadful fear of his more powerful neigh- 
bour Sagaika and he of his own account and for his own interest 
sent his messenger Hamsabeg to conclude an alliance with Harga 
and as such he was naturally under his thumb. This fact is borne 
out by the strong evidence of the Chinese narrative, which, to be 
properly understood, must he read in connection with the account 
given in the ‘Life’ of the pilgrim, The pilgrim had been invited to 
the court of Kamaripa when Harga Siladitya was himself out on an 
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expédition to a country called Kung-yii-ta or Kangoda. “Hearing 
of the arrival of the Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumira, he 
(Harga Siladitya) sent summons to the latter to repair to him with 
his foreign guest, Kumära replied with a refusal, saying that the king 
could have his head, but not his guest. “I trouble you for your head,” 
came the prompt reply. Thereupon Kumara became submissive 
and proceeded with the pilgrim and grand retinue to join Siladitya,” 
The passage speaks for itself and any comment is superfluous, 

28 Kung-yii-to or Kangoda and Wut'n or Odra-Kalitiga—These 
two countries may be taken to be identical with modern Orissa, 
‘The pilgrim is silent about the political relations of Odra and Kaliñga, 
About Kangoda he only mentions that the “towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries 
in awe, and there was no powerful enemy." The ‘Life’ speaks 
of Harsa's expedition to Kangoda which, most probahly, for some time 
at least, formed part of his dominion. It is significant that his most 
powerful rival Calukya Pulakeáin [I too claims in the Aihole In- 
scription to have conquered Kaliñga and (south) Koéala. The rival 
claims thus lead us to suppose that like the Narbadá frontier, the 
Mahanadi frontier in the east too played a prominent part in the 
political history of the North and the South during the 7th century 
of the Christian era, The ‘Life’ too states that Harsa Siladitya assigned 
to one Jayasena, a learned Buddhist savant of his time, the revenue 
of eighty large towns of Orissa. This would certainly warrant us 
to conclude that Orissa must have been included within his realm. 
It was possibly to put a check to any further advance of his Southern 


adversary that he fortified Kangoda and stationed there ‘a gallant 


army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe.’ 

We have tried, so long, to pass through the countries referred 
to by Yuan Chwang in North and East India and examine their po- 
litical relations with the king of Mid-India, Coming to the West, 
we first of all refer to Valabhi, the kingdom of the Maitrakas, Harsa’s 
relation with this particular kingdom, we have already discussed, 
Let us next refer to Sind, 

29 Sind—Sind, the capital of which lay beyond the Indus, was 
under a powerful king, who held under subjection several kingdoms 
to the West and South as far as the sea, Yuan Chwang says that the 
king was a Südra by caste and professed Buddhism. From the 
Harsacarita, we know that Harsa's father Prabhakaravardhana 
claimed himself to be a “burning fever to the king of the Indus region” 


a a aaah 
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(Sindhurajajvara), It would not, therefore, be surprising- to 
learn if Bana informs us in Harsa's case too that he defeated 
the king of Sind and won over the Sindhurájalaksmr—(Atra purusot- 
tamena Sindhurijam pramathya lakemi paramátmiya krtà). Would 
it be going too far to hold that Sind, though outside the pale of Harsa's 
direct deminance, at least acknowledged the suzerainty of the king 
of Mid-India just like a ‘pratyanfa kingdom’? 

30 Lata, Malava and Gurjara—Lata should be identified with 
the kingdom of the Gurjara of Broach, founded by Dadda; Malava 
is Western Malawa or Mo-la-po of Yuan Chwang with her dependencies 
of Anandapura, Cutch and Surāştra; and Gurjara is certainly tbe 
country ruled over by Gurjaras of Rajputana (Mandor) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Haricandra. |t is a fact to be noted 
that all these three countries felt the shock of the conquest of Prabhi- 
karavardhana who claims to have been “a troubler of the sleep of 
Gujrat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa’s glory "—Gurjaraprajágarah e oe  *  Latapátava- 
pataccarah Malavalakemtlataparaguh.” Whether the Latas or the 
Malavas were temporarily subdued or not, we cannot ascertain, but 
this much is sure that they continued to be thorns on the side of the 
political growth of Thanesvara, so much so that in his old age Prabha- 
kara had been compelled to send his son Rajyavardhana to remove @ 
renewed trouble created by one of the once defeated enemies of the 
North-west—namely the Hanas; and during the life-time of Harsa. 
even they must have continued to be so. According to Yuan Chwang 
Mo-la-po or Malava, sixty years before his visit, was ruled by a king 
named Siladitya who bas been identified by Mon. Sylvain Lévi with 


themselves to Pulakedin. This submission, it is not difficult to infer, 
was not made willingly and without reason. We know that the 
‘king of Valabhi met with defeat at the hands of Harsa-Sikiditya in 
one of his western expeditions which he certainly had led and in 
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course of that expedition he must have proved himself terrible to 
the petty princelings of Lata and Gurjara, who, to shield themselves, 
sought the protection of the mighty monarch oí the South. That 
their choice of overlord was the best one POssible was proved later 
on. 

Up to this Harsa's march of conquest was all sunshine 
and nowhere had he met with any defeat. Though directly ruling 
over what was known as Madhyadesa—he was the acknowledged 
overlord of almost the whole of Northern India ‘par excellence’: 
and was rightly recognised as the “Sakalottarapatbanatha,” even 
by his most confirmed antagonist of the South, 

Overlord of almost three-fourths of Northern India, Harsa now 


dreamt dreams of a Southern conquest and thought of playing the 


role of a second Samudragupta. We shall now proceed to see how 
far he was successful in this role, 

Ithad hitherto been the opinion of scholars that Harsa could 
ot make any advance in the South and his very first attempt was 
‘effectively pushed back by Pulakesin Il. But a piece 
of research made by Pandit S. Srikanta Sastri ("Conquests of Sila- 


ditya in the South” J.R.A.S.. 1926, July) has seriously disturbed the 


- hitherto accepted theory which most probably has got to be given 






t 5 is supposed, was the father-in-law of Bana. To him 

tributed the following eulogium in favour of Harsa Silàditya. 
“Bhapalah safibhaskaranvayabhuval ke nama nasiditah/ 
Bhartáram punar ekam eva hi bhuvas tvám deva manyàmalie// 
Yenáñgam parimrsya Kuntalam athàkrsya vyudasyáyatam/ 
Cholam prapyaca Madhyadciam adhuna Kaficyim karah patitah// 

We can find out here references to some southern conquests of 


the defeat of Harsa, are Kuntala, Chola and Kafici, then ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Pallavas, It was, so long, generally supposed 
that this mention of a long list of conquests was an eulogium “in the 
conventional exsaggerated style of a poet given to punning and 
without any reference to historica] accuracy.” But in the Gaddemane 


Inscription notes in the Mysore Archeological Report for 1923 (p. 


— 


83), the following passage is found, and the palxography of the 
Inscription places it in the 7th century A.D, contemporaneous with 
the reigning period of Harga Siladitya, — 4 
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:oSvasti Sr Sila-dityan digim-bharggan ākevāļan aggala- 
kantakan 
2 Périlke vare Pettant Satyañkan attulabhatam bedare 
Mahendran 
3 Bedara-riyara Malappara Kalegadule viridu svarggalaya 
4 Kharidan beleya mala kadon kalyanam akke alivon paficha- 
ma..... (quoted from Mysore Arch. Report, 1923) 
Here is recorded the death of one Pettani Satyáüka while engaged 
in a fight against some Beda chiefs ‘when Siladitya came conquering 
and Mahendra fied in fear". This Siladitya could only possibly be 
Harsa Sildditya, the "Sakalottarápathani " and “Mahendra is 
evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Narasimhavarman Pallava, 
constantly at war with Pulakesin who had defeated him.” 
It is difficult to ascertain whether this advance of Harga 
into the interior of the South was made before his defeat by Pulakesin 
H or after. It might be that Harsa, like Samudragupta, entered 


“the South first by the Eastern gate and, elated with success in his 
raid in Eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the West, 


where he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat ; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first. defeated by Pulakesin 
II, he tried his luck in the East and met with success, 

The earliest reference to the defeat of Harga Siladitya by Pulakesin 
II is found in the Aihole Inscription (634 AD.) wherein Pulakesin 
ig described as “causing the joy of Harga whose feet, which were 
like water-lilies, were -covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs. 
that were nourished by his immeasurable power to melt away through 
fear." Reference is also made to Harsa's defeat by Pulakeéin II în 
the Nirpan as well as in the Karnul and Togurshode grants. In 
the above mentioned grants and Yavaraja Siladitya Srayaéraya grant 
Harsa Siladitya is invariably and consistently styled "Sakalottará- 
pathanatha”, the Lord of the whole of the North, thereby expressing a 
j in the glorious achievement of one of their Southern 
‘monarchs, And styling Harsa Siladitya the “Sakalottarapathanatha” 
was not crediting him with more than what he deserved. From what we 
have read of his position in the contemporary political system of the 


Worth, he could certainly claim to that significant title, Yuan 


Chwang, too, describes Harsa Siladitya as “a powerful king who sub- 
dued distant peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
who earned his victorious arm from east to west; but failed to 
make his power acknowledged by the people of Maharastra which 
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was the kingdom of Pulakesin IL"  Pulalkesin's victory over the 
“Sakalottarapathanatha" may be said to be the beginning of 
the transfer of the political centre of gravity from the 
North to the South, Hitherto it had been that an « Agoka, 
or Samudragupta or Harsavardhana from the North was penetrat- 
ing to the far South as far as Kšñcer and even beyond, It was for 
the ñrst time that a North Indian emperor was defeated by a 
monarch of the South and henceforth Indian History would be pre- 
‘senting illustrations of Southern monarchs penetrating into the 
farthest corners of the North,—a Rastrakdta Govinda III proceeding 
as far as the Himalayas, a Rajendracola pushing as far as Batgala- 

We have finished our survey and are now in a position 
to estimate the position and extent of Harsa's political pewer, 
In this connection we must clearly explain our idea about 
the extension of political power of any particular emperor in 
ancient India, This has been done by Dr, Radhakumud Mooker- 
ji im his recently published book on Harsa (p.37): "Direct rule 
is sometimes confused with the power and authority indirectly 
exercised over a larger area by à paramount sovereign Or a king 
of kings, What adds to the confusion is that these old empires 


Were not organised as centralised administrations or unitary 


States but were always compatible with, and, indeed largely made 
"up of, any number of local. kingdoms acknowledging the suzer- 
ity of a paramount sovereigo © © 8)" So when Hove 
direct rule included the whole of what was known as Mid-India, 
his sphere of influence was indirectly exercised over a far larger 
area and included, as we have already seen, almost the whole 
of Northern India, extending from Jalandhar in the N orth-west to the 
farthest limits of Assam in the East and from the kingdom of Valabhi 
in the South-west along the valley of the Narmada and Mahanadi 
to the Ganjam districts and in the North to Nepal and 
probably also to Kaémir, He was thus one of those paramount 
Sovereigns who held extensive Sway over almost the whole of 
Northern India as attested by the contemporary political opinion. 

. But, was Harga the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India as 
Smith, Ettinghausen and others suggest? Dr. R. C, Majumdar 
denies it and gives goed reasons for same, He Cites the instances 
of the ‘Palas and the Pratihšras who ruled over extensive 
parts of Northern India, Another instance may also be cited in 
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his favour. A «Sakalottarspathanatha*— Pan-North-Indían Emperor— 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of Calukya Vijayáditya Vinayádii 
This “Sakalottarapathanatha” was in all probability one of those 
Gupta kings who succeeded Adityasena of Magadha. But even after that 
Dr. Majumdar's denial requires, I think, à little modification, As regards 
this point it is difficult to. come to any definite conclusion, for, it 
seems to me, that none of the Pala or Pratihára kings, nor the "Sakalot- 
tar&pathnátha" had, defeated by Vinayaditya, exercised the same amount 
of political power and. prestige as Harga., Vatsarāja, the Pratthára 
king, at his test, extended his power from Rajputana to Prayaga 
and that too for a short time. Bhoja, perhaps the greatest of the 
Pratihara kings, was for some time in possession of the whole Jand from 
Rajputana to Magadha,and moreover it was during Mahendrapála's. 
reign that the Pratihára empire, as the most up-to-date information goes, 
reached its utmost limit to Varendra, Dharmapala and Devapala 
the greatest of the Pala-soverigns enjoyed an empire extending from 
the eastern end of Bengal to Kanoj, and once, during the reign of 
Devapala, from the Himalayas to Gokarga in the Bombay Presidency. 
But none of these Pala and Pratthara sovereigns had ever enjoyed an 
unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over their empires, These 
empires in no instance could make their influence felt from Valabhi 
on one side to Kamarüpa on the other and from Nepal to the Valley 
of the Narmada and the Mahánadt Such an undisturbed and 
unquestioned supremacy as Harsa did enjoy Was practically — 


in that period of political whirlpool in India, North and South of Pe 


Vindhyas. Nor could these emperors ever 
the South as Harga did, rather they were co 
attack from that side; and, always : 
Southern emperors had penetrated into the North, they did it as con- 
querors, The # alottarapathanátha”, defeated by Vinayaditya, 
does not seem to have any considerable influence in Northern India ; 
at least, the available sources at our 
to draw such inference. It may be 
much more favourable political situation and he could therefore 
carve out a paramount position for himself; and had he been born 
amidst the serious political disturbance in which Vatsaraja, Dharmapila, 
Bhoja, Devapála and Mahendrapála had to measure their strength, 
Harsa could not have faired better. The argument might have 


some force but it is idle to enter into such discussion. Harga was thus 


one of the great emperors 





of ancient India who "have now and then, 
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though rarely enough, embellished the history of. the world and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered background.” 
J ami 
3 The fate of his empire immediately after his death 


All scholars agree that Harsa breathed his last in 646-47 A.D, Harsa 
probably left no son— no record helps us in the least on that point. 


Splendour from amidst this chaos, Of this revolution a very 
charming story is told by the Chinese records Which relate with the 
attractiveness of a romance how Arjuna or Arunpáéva, a minister 
| of Harsa just after the emperor's death, insulted and injured the second 
| Chinese mission of Wang-hiuen-tse, how the latter fled to Nepal over- 
‘Right and returned with a large army supplied by the Tibetan king 
P4 Srong-btsan-gampo and by the Nepalese king, how the army 
. Stormed Tirhut and massacred its people, how Arjuna fled, revolted and 

. Was again defeated and carried a prisoner to China by the Chinese 
... envoy, how the envoy was helped with money and other valuables by 
 Aumára an of Kamariipa, Historians have given too 
much importance to this story which certainly it does not deserve. Com- 







any reason why the C hinese or Tibetan army should have been 
‘Satisfied with the € of Tirhut, and did 


be answered before we accept the story ac jt is. What seems to be 
tricis that after the death of Harsa, Arjuna, a Petty governor or 
— king of Tirhut (Behar), asserted independence and perhaps insulted 
the Chinese mission while passing through his country. This, the 

mission took to heart, and full of revenge they might have attacked 
| int ansqodc ts People of Tirhut ang even. carried Arjuna a 
Wu SS — 
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prisoner to China, Tirhut, it is possible, was for some time subject 
to Tibet. 

Harsa died without an heir and left no strong authortiy 
behind him; the whole realm naturally plunged into a chaos—each 
one governor or petty king and princeling tried to be indepen- 
dent and at gee same time made’ attempts to keep the 
neighbouring countries in subjection, From amidst this chaos, 
an order was not long to emerge. In Magadha, Adityasena, 
son of Madhavagupta revived the later Gupta empire; at Kanoj, the 
Maukharis asserted themselves, and Bhogavarman, who had married 
the daughter of Adityasena was on the throne; Valabhi became indepen- 
dent and its king Dharasena IV assumed the title of an independent 
sovereign, viz, "Paramabhattiraka Maharajadhirija" New kingdoms 
were also gradually asserting themselves in the North of which the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and Punjab and the Karkotakas of Kasmirc 
were the most important. 

NIHARRANJAN RAY 


On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 


H A 


Of the three Rg-vedic metals, namely, (t) #iranay (gold), 
(2) rajata (silver), and (3) ayas @), we have not much to ‘say 
regarding the identification of “hiranya” with gold. 

A controversial point may, however, be mentioned. Sayana 
renders “hiranya” in Rv., X, 107, 7 as "rajata" (silver), also "hirapya" 
in Rv, VIII, 72, 12 às "suvarparajatamaya" (made of gold and 
silver) and "hiragya" in Bv, r, 162, 16, 85 “sauvarnarajata- 
kimsyani” (gold, silver and bell-metal). But S&yana's error is apparent. 
For, in Rv, X, 1075, 7, Sayana renders “candra” as “suvarga” 

| but “hiranya” as “rajata” (silver). This, however, 
cannot be justified. Sayana himself renders 'candra' an adjec- 
tive to "hiranya" in. Rv, VIII, 65, 11, and also in Rv. LX, 97, 
so as "ahlidaka", ie. "pleasing", meaning gold that gives 
pleasure’, So in Bv, X, 107, 7, the same meaning (pleasing) 
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Of "candra" would be applicable, Thus Süyana in changing 
the signification of “candra" at pleasure evidently renders 
an explanation that cannot be accepted, Again, in Rv, VILL, 
/3, 13 such a rendering of "hiranya", as shown above, 
by Sayana can hardly be accepted, for the rare use of silver 
in the Rg-veda does not allow ús to conjectgre the ear-orna- 
ments’ or the ears themselves to be wrought of silver and gold or an 
alloy of the two metals. Simply ‘made of gold’ is quite adequate to 
explain the meaning of "hiranya" here, Lastly, Sáyana supposed 
the plural "hiranyant" in Rv., L, 162, 16, to mean wealth composed. of 
gold, silver, b=ll-metal etc. This, however, seems to b= incorrect, 
for the idea of bell-meta] can hardly be introduced into the 
Rg-veda?, while a forced guessing of silver every now and then 
in the Rg-veda is not allowable at any rate. “Thus "hiranyani" 
Would mean articles of gold only”, 

In Yāska's Synonyms for “hiranya” we have “ayah” Buch 
use of the expression cannot, however, be. cited from the Hg-veda, 
A commentator of Nirukta* quotes a solitary instance im Rv, 
VIII, ror, 3, where the term “Ayah-drrsa” occurs. Evidently he derives 
his authority from Sáyana who explains this “A yah-éirga” “hiranya- 
E amkrt Miraskaá ca", ie, with the head adorned with golden orna- 
ments, But this meaning is quite doubtful, inasmuch as, the meaning 
Uh protected with helmets made of ayas” would also be quite 
appropriate, Further*, most of Yaska’s synonyms for "hiragya" are 
found not in the Hg.veda at aj] but elsewhere as is the case with 
"loha," “kanaka” etc.’ Thus, so far as the Rgveda is concerned, 


i 





_ 1 Ubha karna hiranyaya"—Kama karnasthantyau dvau rukmyau 
hiranyaya hiranmayau suvarnarajatamayay ity arthah, 

2 Ne reference is made totin in the Re-weda, 

3 Sayana renders—hiranyani *auvarnarajatakimsyani kalpayanti, 
The proper Meaning is “golden articles", 

4 Nirukta, N ighantu, I, 2, 

5 "wewieto" my VIII, 1:0: s Vide Nirukta- with 
commentaries, edited by the late Acarya Satyavrata Samáéraml, 
Bibliotheca Indica. | 
TR Eisen-küplig (Grassmann), "Having an iron head"—Monier 
Williams, Perhaps a head protected with a helmet is meant. 

. There is no example ‘in the Bg-veda, “Loham” occurs in 
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it would hardly be justifiable to explain "hiranya" by anything but 
gold,—gold that is bright and pure,* that goes to its lovers,* 
changes into various shapes" as when formed into ornaments (kemah 
that beautifies the persons who wear it (camdra), glows by itself 
owing to its brilliance (rwtma) and is desired by all, 

There is one particular point which requires support 
This is about the washing of gold. There is however, 
no direct mention about it in the Tg-veda, but the  purifica- 
tion from earthy matter is noticed in Rv. I, 117, 5, while a clear 
evidence of washing gold is to be found in  Taittiriya-sanhità; 
VI, 1, 7, 1. and Satapatha-Brihamana, II, t, 1, 5. 

For “Ayas," as we have already mentioned, there are numerous 
terms in the Rg-veda. From explanations of these terms it will 
probably be possible to identify Ayas" with iron. 

The first important evidence is presented by the fact of the ex- 
istence in the Bg-veda of a distinct guild organisation called “K'armara” 
or "Karmara” (Hv, IX, 112, 2, and Hv, X,723)' There it is 
identified with the making of arrows or articles for rich persons oy 
means of dried faggots of trees, fans prepared of bird's wings and bright 
stones (UX, 112, 2), also lighting bright fire by blowing air by his bellows 
ov fans (X, 72. 2). The act or work of this Karmüra is described 
by the application of the verb adhamat (Rv, X, 72, 2); which 
comes from root "wq" meaning "£o "e Viska (N., 2, 14) 


1 Rukmam,/Ruca-to glow. Vide Tv, V, $2, 6 and IX, 
I5, 5. 

2  Hema, y Hi—to go or pass and to augment, Vide Bv. 
IX, 97, 1 and IV, 2, 8. 

3 Hema, vide Nir. Nigh, 1, 2, VIII, 5, 11; 8, 1; VII, $7, 5. 

4 Nearly forty mentions are to be found in different forms. 
Vide Rg-vedic Concordance and Maximüller's Index. 

5 “Karmara, the smith is several times mentioned with 
approval in the Vedic Samhitas, — — 

Little is known of the smith's method of work and of his 
tools, No doubt he smelted (dhmā) the ore in the fire, hence he 
is called dmat, the smelter, Mention is also made of his bellows 
of birds’ feathers (Rv., 1X, 112, 2)", Vedic Index, vol. T, p. 140. 

6 "Dimürr (lit. blower) occurs twice in one passage of the Iig-veda 
(V. 9, 5) in the two forms dimata, nom. ‘smelter’ and "dhmatarl" 
which according to the Padapatha stands for @kmatari, a locative 
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mentions dhamati in the jist of verbs signifying dynamica! action 
(gattharminh) but in another place (N., 2, 19) he explains the same 
verb as dadhaxarma, Synonyms of the term éadhah are pratigha- 
famam, parighütamam, and samghitah, i,e., the act of striking blows, 
Pagini (vii, 3, 78) connects dsam with dima which means sounding 
and conjunction with fire (dima &abdagnisamyogayoh). 

Thus we have from ww! the term wem? meaning a blower, a 
blacksmith; and as dhama isidentified with dhma, we have dimaihi- 
rah* also meaning a blacksmith, Thus Karmara and Kármüra of the 
Re-veda identified with his work ww signifies one working with 
bellows and fire and striking and hammering, 

Now the most important point of this "Karmara" is that if the 
guild of this class of men is once identified with that of "hlactymueh, 
the Indian traditions forbid to accept the guild as one occupying any 
thing beyond the particular profession of forging or preparing fron 
and ire alone, For in India a blacksmith cannot be taken to be a 


probably Meaning in the smelting furnace—(Macdonell, J.R.A.5., 
1893. 446). Geldner (Vedische studien I, 146, n. I)e Ber- 
tholomi. (Indogermanische Forschüngen, 1, 496, n. 2) and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, 45, 388) regard the latter form as a locative 
infinitive ‘in the smelting’. Ludwig (Infinitiv im Veda, Translation 
of the Kv, 4, 334) and Neisser (Bezzenberger's. Beitrüge 20, 40) 
think dimatari is a nom. sing. masc. used in the same sense as 
domātā. Smelting is also clearly referred to (Ry., IV, 2, 17), and 
the smelter is described as using the wings of birds (Parna &abunamitn) 
to fan the fame (Rv., LX, 112, 2. "That the art was widely applied is 
shown by the fact that reference is made to arrows with points of 
ayas to kettles which were fashioned of the same metal 
and could be placed upon a fire (Rv., V. 5, 30, 15) and to soma cups 
of beaten ayas (Hv, IX, í. 2, cf, Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
252; Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 159)"— Vedic Index, vol. I, 
p. 405. 

r ‘Dhama'—"Pratighatanam” ie, hammering, The sound echoes 
the sense. The usual sence of hammering bzing easily understood 
by ‘‘dhama:dham" which is the sound created. 

2 Dhamaka—'a blower or Blacksmith"—Monier Williams ; "A 
blacksmith"— Wilson, hd 
| $ Dhmáküra—'Grobschmied"—Roth. *A blacksmith"— Wilson: 
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brazier, or a carpenter, or anything else, since each occupation fixes tlie 
guild in regard to its social status by strict discipline-of endogamy; 
and other laws of the caste-system,! Thus one may rove round India 
but he could hardly find a dlacksmith working as a érasier or a carpen 
fer. This can never be in India, as the Alacksmith being in a fixed 
guild could hardly free itself from the rigours of caste-discipline.* 
Thus Karmara of the Rgveda, identifed with the particular 
guild of &Macksmith, can never again be associated with that of a 
brazier or a carpenter as Wilson? very erroneously did. Monier 
Williams very wisely explained it as a guild of a "mechanic or 
MacksmitÀ"* only, and Roth by simply ‘Smeid’* or ‘smith’ alone 
as Macdonell does, which is taken up; though- erroneously, by others 
to denote "smith" in general ie, copper-smzth, or brass-sutith, or fron. 
smith.” 

Again the ancient Sanskrit term weit; through Prükr? has 
been converted into the simple "amm, in which form it crept 
into the Bengali language. And in Bengal we have still this guild 
wmm! purely and simply identified with the forging of 
iron and iron alone and plying the trade in the same primitive 
Re-vedic style.’ Thus the very existence of the amit 





1&2 “Possibly a quasi-caste of amiths was already developing 
from the guild organisation that existed." —Vedic Index, vol I, 
p. 140, "Caste, once created, naturally ceveloped in different 
directions. Nesfield (Brief View of the Caste System of 


the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885) was inclined - 


to see in occupation the one ground of caste. It is hardly necessary 
seriously to criticise this view considered as an ultimate explanation 
of caste, but it is perfectly certain that guilds of workers tend to 
become castes. The carpenters (Zakyan), the chariot-makers (Katha- 
kara), the fishermen (Déaivara) and others are clearly of the type of 
caste and the number extends itself as time goes on”,—Ibid,, vol. IT, 
p. 269. | 

3—6 Karmāra :—"An artificer, a mechanic, a blacksmith, 
a brazier, a carpenter. "—Wilson, “A mechanic or blacksmith”; —Monier 
Williams. “Schmeid—Roth. "Smith',—Macdonell. 

7 This prevails not only in Bengal, but throughout India 
it holds good, for an iron-smith, i.e blacksmith can never be identified 
with a brass-smith, copper-smith, or gold-smith. Each being a separate 
guild controlled by the discipline of the caste-system. Any one 
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in the Rg-veda described as working with bellows, exciting fire by 
means of dried faggots of trees, and hammering and preparing arrows, 
after whetting them on a stone! etc, indicates the existence of iron 
in the Bg-veda and offers the first prominent evidence in support 
of our identifying ayas with iron alone, 

The next prominent evidence is afforded by Bv, IV, 2, 17 
(ayo na deva janima dhamantah), where ayah is directly connected 
with dhamantah, which clearly proves that the wmix« of the 
Hg-veda was occupied with the working of the metal ayas, Sayana 
has the following: sf w wm aw wiit wars wia 
feb ww gett wat a) ger malt waht ws wüdfí mm— ie 
Purifying their humanity, as ore is Purified by smelting. Here 
(@iamantah) plainly signifies Purification through fire, bellows, and 
hammer. Thus we know very clearly that the metal ayas used 
to be purified, a fact which is further confirmed by an evidence from 
the Šatapatha Brühmana (V1, I, 3, 5) *2 That this fact of purification 
of ayas from ore at once dismisses any idea of identifying it with 
any kind of ronse is plainly evident. ? 

Again from Ev, V, o,s, we have waf (dhamati) correlated with 





who has studied the guild organisalion of India can easily testify 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

I "The smith with brushwood on the hearth and in his hand 
& goose's wing with anvil and ‘a blazing fire awaits a wealthy cus- 
tomer,"—Schrader, Pre-historic Antiquities, P. 162, 

2 “From the sand he created the pebble: whence sand finally 
indeed becomes a pebble;—from the pebble the stone : whence the 
pebble finally indeed becomes 2 stone ;—from the stone metal ore: 
whence from stone they smelt ore".—Eggeling's Translation, S, B. E, 
vol, XLI. 

. 3 For in bronze-making two purified metals (eg, copper and 
tin) are melted tovether to form an alloy. This process is called 
melting which is quite distinct from smelting, 

There exists in the Ry, (VI, 3, 4) the term Dravi, melter which 
proves the existence of a particular class of guild of melters. Sayana 
identifies it with adraveyita or svarpakira, Wilson translates it 
"as a melter causes to melt.” “Hiranyakara denotes a ‘worker in 
gold’ mentioned in the list of victims at the Purusa-medha (human 
sacrifice) in the Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX, 17; Taittirtya 
Bršhmana, 111, 4, 14, 1."—Vedic Index, vol, II, P. 505. 
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another term dhmata as well as with dhmatari, Macdonell 
means by  dhmatari “in the smelting furnace.” Sayana* 
identifies dhmata with Karmüra, So do Ludwig and Neisser. 
By dhmitari Sayana means dhmatr (smelter) and from 
dhmatr comes (dhmatarah) which Roth explains as Blaser 
(blower), Sehmeltser (smelter). Thus we have most clearly a 
positive evidence in the Rgveda of smelting or of purification 
of ayas (from ore) by smelting operation, as well as of a 
class of men known as (dhmatarah) very often identified with 
Kármürih? and these facts, as we believe, led Macdonell and 
Keith to write—“Smelting is also clearly referred to and the smelter is 
described as using the wings of birds (parnagakunanam) to fan 
the flame, That the art was widely applied is shown by the fact 
that reference is made to arrows with points of ayas, to kettles which 
were fashioned of the same metal and could be placed upon a fire 
and to Soma-cups of beaten ayas.”* There is no doubt that this 
process of melting was not similar to the liquid smelting of modern 
jron-smelting method, as some scholars have erroneously taken it to 
be,* but was quite akin to the old process of purifying or smelting the 
metal in Jumps while in the semi-molten state, as we shall show 
presently, 

The third and the most important evidence in regard to the identi- 
fication of ‘Ayas’ with iron is offered by Rv. X, 81, 3 where the 
act of welding has been positively referred to by the term Samdhamati 
which Roth and Grassmann explain by “Zussammen Scheweissen” 
ie, to weld together, Sayana explains the term Wmi" by ufa 





1 Vide Sayana's commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

2 Vide Sayana’s commentary on Rv, V, 9, 5. 

3 Gharmah ayasmayah—Rv., V, 3% 15; ayohatam drupa— 
Rv., IX, r, 2; 80, 2. 

4 In modern smelting operations the metal is generally obtained 
in aliquid condition or molten state, This leads many scholars 
of the present day to suppose that the ancient process of smelting 
too was of the same type, Hence it is not surprising if they take 
smelting for melting which favours the identification of bronze with 
ayas, alloy being obtained by simple melting. 

5  Samdhamati ( Sam and dhamati—pressed together in 
conjunction with fire, bellows and hammer) clearly meaning “weld- 
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or pressing iuto ie. Joining together. Griffiths translates this Rk thus: 
"He the sole God, producing earth and heaven weldeth them, with 
his arms as wings together.” In the footnote on the expressions 
“weldeth then’ etc.", Griffiths refers to the process of smelting în Rv., 
TV, 3,17 and X, 72,2 and comments on the passage “with his arms as 
wings" with the remark that wings fan the flames.of fire in which the 
matter is smelted, So clearly the “welding of metals"* has been referred 
to in this passage, that the idea of wedding is purely and simply assoc- 
iated with fron and iron alone and no other metal was likely to have 
been s» accurately. known to scientists, metallurgists, lexicographers 
and even to lay-men, 

This evidence of the act of welding identified with the verb 
dhama, the act of Karmara or blacksmith working with “ayas", 
at once confirms the belief of the existence of iron in the Re-veda 
and affords sound grounds for identifying ‘Ayas’ with iron. 

Thus from the Rg-veda itself one can at once gain an insight 
into the “metallurgy of Ayas" in those days of our ancient civilised 
life, There we find that the "Karmára" or the ‘dinate, a member 
of a particular kind of guild of the blacksmith and the iron 
‘Smelter,? with his simple tools,a pair of bellows, a furnace .or forge, 
a hammer, and a whetting stone, used to prepare iron articles of 
‘commerce such as arrows etc, by smelting or purifying iron ore by 
fre made with fuel of dry faggots-of trees, His worl consisted in 
heating the ore in the furnace to a high temperature by means of his 
bellows, and then hammering the metal and even welding pieces 
together and lastly whetting on sharp clean stone? 





ing.” The idea here is to unite together "the earth and heaven" 
Le. to unite two things together keeping their respective. entities 
quite distinct, 

Samdhamati ; ‘Zusammenschweissen’—(Grassmann ) ; fuse or melt 
'together'—(Monier Williams). 

I “Weld—To press or beat into intimate contact and permanent 
union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost to fusion," —Ure, 

2 Vide ante, 

3 "It appears then that the claim of India (o a discovery of iron 
and steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts con- 
ducive to civilisation and manufacturing industry, than any other within 
the whole range of human inventions, is altogether unquestionable.” 
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Thatthere are evidences to support this description of the process 
of traditionary metallurgy in ancient Vedic India could be easily 
seën We have ample evidences. from the Bg-vedic commentary of 
Sayana himself that up to the fourteenth century “A.C. ie, during 
Süyapa's time the same metallurgical process used to be carried on 
in indiat Again this view becomes fully corroborated when 
we see that even the system of Indian iron-smelting at the end of 
the 19th century A.C. was and even to this day is of the same simple 
type as in the Vedic age. H. Warth says in his notes on the 
manufacture of iron and the future of the charcoal iron industry 
in India (India Govt, Reports, June, 1881)—"It has been 
stated that ancient nations derived their iron from the meteoric 
masses which are occasionally found on the earth's surface, but 
it seems more likely that the iron was in most cases made by 
the people from iron ore. We hear that even the Negroes in Central 
Africa make their own iron, and £e mative Indian process of iron- 
making is simple enough to make it probable that ancient civilised 
nations were able to adoptit. At many places in India iron is made 
from pure ore, but before cheaper iron was imported from England, 
much more iron and steel used to be made than is made at the present 
time" 


—J.M. Heath, On Indian iron and steel, in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Not. 1837. 

1 Vide his commentary on Rv., I, 163, 9 specially in regard 
to the expression ‘ayahpinda’ used by him. Clearly in his time 
iron used to be smelted simply from the ore and then ham- 
mered into lumps, Vide also his commentaries on Ev, V, 62, 7 
and 8. 

2 “The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel, There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel"—David 
Mushte, Papers on Iron and Steel (London, 1840), p. 669. 

‘We know thata maritime intercourse was maintained from the 
remotest antiquity between the Malabar Coast, the Persian gulf, the 
country about the mouths of the Indus-and the Red Sea; and it ap- 
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That the iron used to be obtained in the form of lumps has been 
fully indicated by Mr, Warth in his Report. There are still more 
evidences in support of this, In the same report quoted above Mir. 
Warth observes—"As the iron does not melt at the temperature 
ofa common charcoal blast, it is impossible to bring the minute 
particles of iron together into one mass unless the slag is very 
small,” 

Thus from the above it is quite clear that the iron smelting or 
purification of iron ore used to be done in the furnace in the form 
of semi-molten /umfs and not in a complete molten state as we now 
get from the blast furnaces of modern times, This point is of parti- 
cular importance as many Vedic scholars seem to have a mis- 
conception of this form. Sayana also refers in his commentary 
on Bv, I, 163, 9 to this lump which he calls Ayahpinda. Moreover, 
the. experiments which Mr,  Warth performed and which he 
described in his note are extremely interesting and throws considerable 
light on the process of iron-smelting then in actual operation in 
India which from the most simplicity of its nature compares most 
fayourably with that mentioned and described in the Rg-veda, 
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pears reasonable to conclude that the steel of the south of india found 
its way by these routes to the country of Porus, to the nations of 
Europe and to Egypt,"—Ibid., P. 670. 
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Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India 
(Translated from the German version of A, Schie/ner) 
ITI 


EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUBÁHU': 


Thereafter Subahu, the son of Ajatašatru, exercised the ruler- 
ship for ten years and held the teaching of Buddha in respect. When 
the venerable Sápavásika* had held the teachership for a short period, 


1 Taranatha mentions as the chronological frame-work of this 
part of his work four successive reigns. These are the reigns of (1) 
Subahu, son of Ajatagatru (10 years); (2) his son Sudhanu (23 years); (3) 
his son Mahendra (9 years); (4) his son Camasa (22 years), The more 
authentic accounts of the Sinhalese Mahavamsa and the Brahmanical 
Puranas know nothing of these kings, According to the former 
the immediate successors of Ajataéatru were (1) Udayabhadda (16 
years), (2 and 3) Anuruddha and Munda (8 years), (4) Nagadasaka (24 
years) In the Puranas their names are Dar&aka (24 years), Udayin 
(33 years), Nandivardhana (40 years) and Mahánandin (43 years. 
See Geigers English tr. of Mahivaysa, Introduction, p. xli, and 
V. Sinith's Early History of Indía, 4th cd, p. 51. Evidently Tara- 
natha’s sources had lost sight of the authentic historical tradition 
so that there was no other alternative than to insert fictitious names 
to fill up the gap between Ajáta&atru and. Asoka, Tr, 

a Bagavasika (with variant forms of this name) is well-known 
in the Northern Buddhist tradition as the third Buddhist patriarch 
receiving the guardianship of the teaching irom Ananda and in turn 
transmitting it to Upagupta (cf. besides Táranütha above cited, Rock- 
hill, Zife of the Buddha, p, 161; Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 10 etc.) Taranatha's account of his early 
life as given above (1. H, Q., vol. III, p. 500) occurs in a fuller form 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva). See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 
161-167. The term Sanavasika literally means ‘wearer of the linen" 
and a legend is told by Hiuen Tsang to account for this strange desig- 
nation (Watters' Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 120. A Sambhūta Šāņavāsin 
is known both to the Northern and the Southern tradition as playing 
a conspicuous part in connexion with the Council at Vai&ali (see 
Cullavagga, xii, 1, 8f, of the Pali Vinaya Pijaka ; Dipavamsa, v, 16ff, ; 
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the venerable Madhyantika,t who lived at Varanasi,* imparted the 
teaching in an excellent manner to the four groups? and he preached 
the law to the bráhmanas and house-holders. At another time many 
brahmanas and house-holders of Varainast took offence at the large 
number of mendicant bhiksus and reviled them saying, "Was there 
no other region for alms and was there no city as prosperous as 
Varanast? We are obliged to support you, but you do not give 
us the least in return.” As they said so, the venerable Madhyantika 
encompassed by a group of 10,000 arhants betook himself, soaring 
through the air, to the mountain Usira that lay in the north. 
There the householder Aja assembled all the monks of the four 
regions and maintained them for one year, and thus 44,000 arhants 
were there together. Through this cause the teaching was spread 
specially in the north. In this way Madhyantika delivered the 
teaching on the Uétra mountain fcr three years, At that time 
Sanavasika lived in Sravasti and through his preaching of the law to 
the four groups nearly 1000 persons became athants. Formerly there 
were at the time of Ajatasatru two men of the brahmana caste of the 
name of Pana and Napa* who had no knowledge of the law, were 


Mahavamsa, iy, 18ff.; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 176 etc,). He is 
the reputed author of a few verses occurring in Theragatha (see Ibid., 


1 Taranatha’s account of the miraculous conversion of Madhy- 
antika and his 500 followers by Ananda at the time of his death 
(I. H. Q., vol. II, p. $09) agrees substantially with that of the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Kockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 166-167). Both agree in 
making Madhyantika a contemporary of Sanavasika and therefore of 
Ajatadatru and his immediate successors. On the other hand the 
Ceylonese tradition as embodied, e.g, in the Mahávamsa, xii, 3íf, and 
the historical introduction to the Samantapasadika (P. T. S. ed,, vol. p. 
63) makes him (Pali Majjhantika= Sans, Madhyantika) a contemporary 
of the Thera Tissa, the son of Moggali, and hence of Asoka, Thug the 
N, tradition antedates Madhyantika by three centuries, For the Ustra 
motintain situated near Mathura (see Watters, Vnen Chwang, vol. 1, p. 

.308) Tr. 2. More properly, Büránasi. Tr, 
3 Bhiksus, Bhiksunis, Upásakas and Upásikas. The corresponding 
Sanskrit terms are cafasrpam pirgadinam, Tr, 
4 We may compare the account communicated in the Biography 
ini, p. 68 (298) which occurs also in the Karmasataka (1X, 9). 
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wicked and cruel, observed no distinction between pure and impure 
food and killed different living beings. As these two had committed 
theft in a house and the king had their hands cut off, they grew very 
angry, and after giving a midday-meal to many arhants they wished 
that as a result of this good deed they might become Yaksas for des- 
troying the king and the inhabitants of Magadha. After some time 
both were struck by an epidemic, cut off and were reborn as yaksas, 
About 7 or 8 years aíter, when king Subahu was ruling, both of them 
acquired the position of Yakgas in Magadha and sent forth into the 
land a great infectious disease. When many men and cattle perished 
there and none could stop the epidemic, and when the astrologers ascer- 
tained the real state of things, the inhabitants of Magadha invited the 
venerable Sanavasika from Sravasti and begged him to subdue the 
two Yaksas, He on his part came to the mount Gurva where the two 
Yaksas lived, and stepped into the Yaksa-cave. The Yaksas however 
had gone at that time to the habitation of another Vaksa and were 
called hither by another Yaksa, When they returned, they got angry 
and let fall the rocks of the cave; but there came into existence another 
cave and in the same was seated the venerable Sanavasika, When 
this happened three times, they let off a flaming fire; but the Arhant 
let off a still more powerful flaming fire in the ten directions, where 
upon the Yakgas were terrified; as all regions were on fire, they found 
no place of refuge, and when they gave themselves up to the protec: 
tion of Sinavasika, the fire was extinguished. Thereafter, as the teach- 
: ing was preached to them, they became very believing and were 
initiated into the Seeking of Refuge (Sarapigamana) and the doctrines. 
Immediately afterwards the epidemic ceased, This piece of magic was 
witnessed by a thousand brahmanas and householders, 
The second section, the events during the time of king Subahu, 


III EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUDHANU 


When the king died, his son Sudhanu came to rule simul- 
taneously with the conversion of Kaémira by Madhyüntika, This 
Madhyántika reached Kaémrra through his supernatural power and 
settled down on the banks of a lake inhabited by the Nagas. Then 
the Naga king Audusta with his retinue got into anger and sent down 
a heavy shower, but it could not move the fringe of the holy robe: 
when the rain of different projectiles coming from different directions 
was Changed into a flower-rain, the Naga appeared and asked what the 
Venerable desired, When the latter demanded a piece of land and the 
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Naga asked “How big a piece ?", the Venerable said. "A piece of land 
that I can cover by sitting cross-legged"; and that was granted to him. 
When by a supernatural crossing of legs he covered the nine regions 
of Kasmira, the Naga said "How large is the following of the venerable ?* 
"Five hundred." "If there be one wanting, I shall take back the land ?" 
"This land was chosen before by the Teacher as a place suitable for 
deep contemplation.’ Since where there sre givers, there are also mendi- 
cants, briahmanas and householders must also be setticd.” After these 
words, he betook himself to Kaémira with the 500 Madhyantikas from 
Usira and also with many hundred thousand brihmapas and house- 
holders believing and devoted to the law from Varinast, Thereafter 
many men came gradually to. Kasmira from different lands and at the 
time when Madhyantika lived, this land was adorned with nine great 
cities, many villages of mountain-dwellers, with a royal residence and 
twelve Viharas containing very numerous monks, He, then, through his 
supernatural power led the groups of men from. Kaémira to Gandha- 
madana and subdwed the Nagas by means of a fire-magic. When 
he bad persuaded them to give saffron covering the shadow of the 
clerical robe, the Arhant magically made the robe large, When 
he had covered the saffron with this shadow and when all men had 
taken it up, he came back in the twinkling of an eye to Kasmira, 


tence. He preached the law for 20 years in Kaémira.* When Madhy- 
antika came to Kašmtra, the venerable Sanavasika taught the law to 
the four groups of men dwelling in the six towns, After a reign of 


I The corresponding Sanskrit term is Vipaiyana which Wassiljew 
(quoted by Schiefner in the additonal notes at the end of his German 
text, p. 285) explains as a meditation in which the spirit is sunk in 
metaphysical thought, The equvalent term in Pali is Vipassank, See 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 60. 

2 The above description of the miraculous conversion of Kaémira 
by Madbyantika and bis introduction of saffron into that country 
occurs also in the Tibetan Vinaya (See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
Pp. 167-170; Feer, Fragments extraits du Kandjour, pp. 83-86). There 
the Naga is M Hu-lun-ta. The Ceylonese account is somewhat 

ifferent (see avamnsa, XIL 9-28, Samantapásadika, P. T. S, 
td: pp. 64-66). It makes out the Naga king's name to be Aravala, 


— 
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23 years king Sudhanu one day passed out of this existence. After 
him the officials and retinue of this king, one thousand in number, 
stepped into the priestly office through Sapavasika. With these and 
very many others he passed the summer at the cemetery of Sitavana; 
after they had meditated on the cemetery-ground at the conclusion of 
the Varga, all obtained the aiwiia-samidés' and attained afterwards 
the completion of the highest form of knowledge (lit. consciousness 
or conviction), and became Arhants. Thereafter Upagupta, 
son of a spice-dealer, was ordained as a priest and perceived the 
truth ; after seven days he attained the complete emancipation from 
two of the Arhant-stages. When Sinavasika had given over the 
teachership to Upagupta he passed out of existence in the land of 
Campa, Instructed by this Ságavüsika sooner or later in the doctrines, a 
100,000 became Arhants. In this matter the people of Kaémira 
maintain that Madhyantika must be counted in the succession-list 
of teachership, since while Madhyantika held the teachership for 15 
years in Madhyadeáa, the venerable Ságavüsika bad only a few dis- 
ciples, When Madhyantika went to Kaémira, Sanavasika held the 
teachership, so that there were eight ‘handings-down’ of the teaching. 
Others maintain that the teacher had prophesied the conversion of 
Kaémira by Madhyantika, that Ananda would teach him the word, that 
Ananda weuld hand over the teachership to Sanavasika, and that there 
would be only seven "handings-down" of the teachership ; this opinion 
the Tibetans also follow. * 
The third section, the events during the time of king Sudhanu, 





1 The practice of aiudha contemplation was known to Buddhism 
from early times. It consisted in meditation on the basis of some 
impure object. For an explanation of this term see S, Z. Aung and 
Mrs, Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 121, m. 6. E 

2 The stages of Arhantship in their ascending order are as follows: 
Srota-apanna, Sakrdigamin, Anigamin, and Arhat, Tr, 

3 The sevenfold “handings-dewn” of the teaching mentioned 
above as in accordance with the Tibetan tradition is apparently based 
upon the following succession of Buddhist patriarchs after Sákya 

(a) Kasyapa, (5) Ananda, (¢) Sanavšsika/( d) Upagupta, (¢) Dhttika, 
(f) Sudar&ana. These early patriarchs are distinguished in 
the Tibetan Vinaya as 'elephants' ie. mighty ones (see 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 170 and m. Tr. 


Age ofthe Manusamhita 


Various theories have been started regarding the age of the Manu- 
samhit&, Max Müller wanted to bring it down to tne fourth century 
A.D. Bühler however arrived at a different result and formulated the 
rather too wide limits for the are of Mf, viz the second century 
E.C. and the second century A.D., and there is a general concensus of 
opinion among the scholars to acquiesce to his theory in this respect. 
But now, by a careful study of the quotations from f. in other works, 
it is perhaps possible to show that after all the actual date of Af, 
- lies rather beyond than within these arbitrary barriers of time-limit. 
From two considerations, each exaggerated to an unreasonable degree, 
Af. has been denied his due; firstly,that a large mass of popular parables 
constituting the ‘Spruchweisheit’ of Ancient India has been bodily 
incorporated into the Manusmrti and therefore many of the verses 
in the quotations might really have been taken from this source and 
not necessarily from the Manusamhita, This hypothesis is certainly 
more or less correct. The other consideration is that our M, was 
formerly composed in sütras, so that many of the quotations from 

à specially those that cannot now be traced in the extant text of 
the Manusmrti, may refer to this sütra-work, Now I may say 
in this connection that we have as yet no reason to imagine 
such a Manava Dharmasiitra. We shall see below that there was 
indeed a work of the Manava School written in prose; but in all 
probability it was later than our metrical Af. and was rather a 
Mánava Arthaüstra than a Manava Dharmasiitra, Bihler’s theory 
of the Mianava Dharmasütra is based on a single passape of the 
Vasistha Dharmasütra, Pas, (iv, 5) says that according to the Mina- 
vam (iti mánavam) one may injure. animals when sacrificing to the 
manes and the gods and when entertaining a guest (pitrdevatátithi- 
Püjy&m paéum himsyat). His next sūtra is identical with M. v, 
z. (madhuparke ca yajfie ca pitrdaivatakarmani/ atraiva ca pagum 
mayan ninyathety abravin manuh // ). 

 Itis quite clear that Vas, in iv, § is but giving a summary of J£, v, 
41. Bühler however sees in it a quotation from the old Manava 
; Dharmasütra and concludes that "the lost Manava Dharmasütra con- 
sisted, like nosady all the other works of this class, partly of prose and 
partly of verse" (S. B.E. 14, note on Fas; iv, 5, Here we are con- 
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fronted with a stupendous theory built upon the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. It isa very common feature of the Smrtis that before quoting 
a verse or verses a paraphrase of the verse or verses concerned is 
given beforehand, expressing thereby also the author's own view, 
Let us consider for example Badh. I, t, 15.' This sūtra of 
Bondi. is without doubt the paraphrase of the first of the two verses 
quoted in the following sütra* with the usual introductory remark 
athápy udáharanti, which, ew passant, may easily be recognised to 
be a verse of Jf, though in the present text of JM. it has been split 
up into two—viii, 314 and 315,* specially as the other verse quoted 
in this sūtra is almost identical with M, viii, 316, Thus. Fas. iv, 5 need 
not be regarded as a quotation from the Mānava Dharmasūtra whose 
very existence is hypothetical. The special point in this passage 
is that the words ‘iti manayam' have been placed before and not after 
the verse ; but we cannot be sure of these words too, for they are not 
seen in all the recensions of. l/as.; for example, VFaristhasamhifá as 
published in the Smrtisamgraha, Calcutta, 1889, omits these two 
words, It may further be urged that Fas, quotes numerous verses 
of Manu with or without acknowledgment, most of which are again 
found in our JM. Now if it is true that Mas, had before him only a 
stitra work of the Manava School, how is it possible that these quòta- 
tions, should be always in verse and never in prose (Vas, iv, § has 
already been dealt with)? It may be held therefore that we have as 
yet no proof of the existence of a Mánava Dharmasütra which, when 
versified, became the Mánava Dharma&ástra. 

Wecan go a step further, It may be proved that a metrical 
Manusmrti was in existence before 300 B.C.—at least before Vas, 
and Bawah, were composed, 

Bühler fully discussed the quotations irom A. in the Mahibhirata, 
but he did not take into consideration the important quotation in 


t stenah prakirya kešān saidhrakam musalam ādāya skandhena 
rijanam gacched anena mam jahiti tenainam hanyat. 

2 athàápy udáharanti—skandhenádhaya musalay steno rajinam 
anviyat/ anena &idhi mam rajan ksatradharmam anusmaran//| &isane và 
visarge va steno mucyate kilbisit/ a$isanat tu tad rji stenàd apnoti 
kilbigam// 

3 raja stenena gantavyo muktakeSena dhavati/ Acaksinena tat 
steyam évamkarmismi Sadhi mim// skandhenddiya musalam lagudam 
vüpi khidiram/ saktifi cobhayatas tikgnam fyasam dandam eva vaj/ 
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the Rámáyana, Kiskindhya kanda, xviii, 30-32.! Verse no, 30 refers to 
Manu by name, verse no, 31— JM. viii, 318 and verse no, 32— JM. 
vii, 316. Now, the Kisk, kanda is generally considered to be 
frec from interpolations; but even without this gratuitous assumption 
it may be shown independently that if these three verses are 
at all interpolations, they were thrust into the Ramayana at a very 
early date—at the time of the Bandi, at the latest. W. viii, 
316 is found quoted both in the Ram., Kigk. kanda, xviii, 32 and 
Baudh, ll, 1, 16; Rim. mentions Manu by name and Baudh. 
introduces the verse with the usual athipy udaharanti—a fact which 
leaves no doubt that both the authors concerned are in this case 
directly quoting jJ. independently of each other. But there is a great 
differnece between the two versions of this verse as found in these 
two works—so great that itis difficult to detect their connection with 
each other without at first comparing each of them with the 
original verse of JJ. The first half of this verse in the Ram, is iden- 
tical with the first half of the verse as found in AM. while the second 
half is somewhat different. Baud. on the other hand has the second 
half of the verse in common with AY. while the first half is somewhat 
different. Now, this, I think, can be explained only on the hypothesis 
‘that both Ram, and Bandh, had drawn upon M, about the same time 
and then each wrought minor changes in the verse in its own way. 
Moreover these verses are seen in all the recensions of the Rim. and 
they in no way disturb the harmony of the chapter, These verses 
in the Adm, therefore cannot be laid aside as interpolations, 

Let us consider the first of these three verses in the Ram, 
It is said here that Manu had proclaimed the following two verses 
(not sütras) This shows that the author of the Kisk, kinda knew 
no sütra work of the Mánaya school, but rather a metrical work of 
the same, We should also remember in this connection that the 
Naradasmrti certainly records a very ancient tradition when it lays 
down that the Manusmrti degins with a vers? (which occupies the 


| — Érüyate manuni gitau &lokau cáritravatsalau/ 
grhitau dharmakusalais tathà tac caritam mayaj/ 
ràjabhir dhrtadandas ca krtvà pápani mánavàb/ 
nirmaláh svargam üyánti santah sukrtino yatha// 
‘fisaniad vipi mokgid va stenah pipat pramucyate/ 
rájà tv aáisan pápasya tad avapnoti kilbisam// 
3 Prof. Bhagavaddatta, Preface to Bárhaspatya Sütra, 
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fourth place in the extant text of M.) and as it is highly improbable 
that a sūtra work should Megin with a verse, it must be admitted that 
Narada here has in view a metrical Manusmrti, The united evidence 
of the Aàm. and ir. therefore goes against the hypothesis that 
formerly the Manusmrti was written in Sūtra style. 

To return to the main theme. We have seen that the Aam, 
quotes 4. viii, 316 and 318. Again Af, viii, 317 and 318 are 
identical with Far. xix, 44 and 45 introduced with an 'athapy- 
udaharanti' and Buwdh. IT, 16, 1, as shown above, contains two verses, 
one of which is without doubt the original verse of A. now split 
up into two viz. viii. 314 and 315, and the other almost identical with 
M. viii. 316. Here we find consecutive verses of M. viz. viii. 314 and 
315, 315, 317, and 318, broken up into three pairsand quoted in Fas, 
Baudh. and the Rām. respectively. All these works are approximately 
ofthe same age. lt is a legitimate conclusion therefore that these 
consecutive verses of Jf. were known to the authors of the 
Rüm., Vas.and Baudh. Now, this fact may be explained only on 
two hypotheses, It may be said that these verses were known to 
the authors concerned only in the shape of an adage; but this is im- 
possible because popular parables never take the form of a series of 
verses as we have belore us—it is only the pith that counts in these 
adages and not necessarily depth of wisdom. The other and the only 
possible hypothesis is that these authors had before them a metrical 
work ascribed to JZ. which contained these verses. This work was 
much the same as the present M, because all these verses are found 
in the extant text in. slightly different forms, ° 

Other quotations from Jf. in works of quite a different nature have 
an important bearing on this question. As Prof, Bhagavaddatta has 
pointed out (Introd. to Mandüki Sikss p. 16), a verse of M. (IT, 218) 
has been quoted in three works on Sikga viz, Mándükt S, (xvi, 7), 
Yájüavalkya S. (i, 73) and Narada S. (1,8,27). At first sight it 
may appear that this verse belongs to the common tradition of Siksas 
and that AM. has taken it from them; but it may be proved that it is 
just the opposite and that the Siksas have borrowed it from Af. The 
second pada of this verse in A. is © naro vary adhigacchati” whereas in 
the Magdükr and Narada Siksas it is "bhüutale vári vindati " which was 
very probably the original form of the second pada of this verse for we 
see that the Yajüavalkya Š. which from internal evidence may be 
proved to be of a. later date, gives exactly the reading of M. and 
not that of the other Sikgas, proving thereby that at the time ol 
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its composition JM., the primary source of this verse, had undergone 
a slight change. We may assume therefore that this verse did not 
belong to the tradition of Siksis and that Mandak Š. here actually 
quotes a Manusmrti, But we should remember that the Māndūkī Š, 
is at least as old as the oldest of the Dharmasitras, 

There is another very curious point about our W. Judging by 
the minor differences in the texts of the commentaries, Prof, Jolly 
has come to the conclusion that a thousand years ago ie, about goo 
AD, the Manusmrti was almost the same as it is at the present day 
(Recht und Sitte, p. 24). But precisely at this time we find Raja- 
ñekhara quoting a work of the Manava school which lays down 
that there are only three sciences and thus cannot be our Jf., 
(see Kavyamimümsi, Gack. Orient. Series, p. 4). The quotation 
runs as follows: trayivartadandanttayas tisro vidyah iti manavah. [t is 
well known that Kautilya too in his Arthagastra quotes a work of the 
Manava school almost in the same words, Thus we see that side by 
side with our Af. there was another work of the Manava Carana. It 
may also be taken for granted that this work was written in prose, 
for otherwise we should have to imagine that two authors of widely 

. different ages, writing independently of each other, paraphrased a parti- 
cular verse in exactly the same words—an idea which on the face of it 
is absurd. Thus the work of the Mánava school referred to by Kautilya 


work of the same school—perhaps the Manava Arthasastra, though by 
anonymously quoting two verses (vii, 105 and xi, 181) of JJ. (see Arthas. 
pp. 29 and 215) he betrays his acquaintance with the metrical Manusmrti. 
We need not fight shy of this fact and assume that both AZ, and 
Kautilya have borrowed these verses from a common source, for 
we have seen above that a metrical Manusmrti was in existence in 
the fourth century B.C. at the latest, We say at the latest, because 
even scholars like Kern and Jolly have given their unequivocal 
acquiescence to a Pre-Buddhistic date for the chief Dharmasiitras, 
and the date of the Ram, established by Jacobi still remains 
unchallenged as Ludwig's fanciful theories cannot be taken 
seriously, | 
The question has often been raised, why of all the Smrtis 
the Manusamhita should be most popular and command universal 
acceptance, No satisfactory answer to this question has yet been 
given, We are now in a position to say that the Manusmrti is most 
| popular and universally accepted — becasue it is perhaps the most 
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ancient work of the Smrti literature and mot less because, at a 
very early date, like the Ramayana, it was composed in popular 
verses, agreeable and accessible to the general public, when the law- 
books of the other Vedic Caranas were still composed in the unusually 
stiff prose of the sütras and could therefore hardly interest the general 
public in them, 

BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


Town-planning and House-building in Ancient India 
according to Silpasistras 


In ancient India, Architectoni or the science of architecture 
was extensively cultivated and it received recognition as one of the 
sixty-four sciences and arts which the ancient Hindus practised. In 
the construction of sacred edifices, caityas, viháras, as also of palaces of 
emperors and kings, the science must have attained a high develop- 
ment. The Ajanta and Ellora caves show that the description 
af an underground tunnel given in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka is not 
simply an imaginative picture, but that in ancient days such difficult 
feats of engineering were actua y performed by the engineers. .The 
description is very realistic and we give below an excerpt from the 
same: | 
"Mahüummaggassa pavisanadvaram nagare ahosi, attharasahatthu- 
bbedhena yantayuttaavarena samannagatam hi ekfiya aniya ak- 
kantiya pithiyanti, mahaummaggassa dvisu passesu itthikahi cinitva 
sudhikammam karesi, matthake padaracchannam karetva ullokamatti- 
kaya lepetva setakammam karesi, sabbáni p'ettba asitimahadvarani 
catusabthicüjadváráni ahesuin, sabbani yantayuttan, eva ekaya aniya 
akkanfaya pithtyanti, ekaya akkantaya vivariyyanti, dvIsu passesu 
anekasatadIpalaya ahesum, te pi yantayutta va ekasmim vivariy- 
yamane sabbe vivariyyanti ekasmim pithiyamane sabbe pithryanti, 
dvisu passesu ekasatünam khattiyanam ekasatasayanagabbha ahesum, 
ekckasmim ninavaggapaccattharagatthatar, ekekam mahdsayanam 
samussitasetacchattam, ekekam sthasanam mahasayanam  nissaya 
(hitam ckekam matugamapotthakarüpakain uttamarüpadharam hat- 
tfhena anámasitvà na manussarüpakam ti na sakka fitum, api ca 
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ummaggassa gabbhe dvisu passesu kusala cittikara nanappakaracit- 
takammam — karhnsu: Sakkavilasasineruparibhandasagaramahasagara- 
catumahadrpahimavantaanotattamanosilatalacandasuriyacatumaharàji- 
kadichakamasaggadivibhattiyo sabba ummagge dassayimsu, bhümim 
rajatapattavannavalukam — okiritvà upari ullokapadumani dassesum, 
ubhosu passesu nanappakare āpaņe pi dassayimsu, tesu tesu thànesu 
gandhadámapupphadámani  olambetvi ^ Sudhamma-devasabhaim viya 
ummaggam alamkarimsu" ( Játakatthavannaná, vol. VI, p. 432), The 
entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city: It was provided 
with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery so that all 
were closed by pressing a per. The tunnel was built up, on either 
side, with bricks and was worked with stucco : planks were put in the top 
(of the tunnel) and plastered with cement and then white-washed, There 
were in all eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones; all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by the pressure applied to 
another, On either side there were many hundreds of cells for plac- 
ing lamps, and they also were provided with machinery, so that 
When one was opened, all were opened and when one was shut 
all were shut. On both sides were one hundred and one bed-rooms 
for one hundred and one Keatriyas. In each of these was laid a 
Variegated bed, as.also a great couch shaded by a white umbrella, 
a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of such 
Surpassing beauty that without touching it with hand it was not 
possible to know that it was not human. Also on either side of the 
tunnel skilful painters made all sorts of paintings ; the splendour of 
Sakka, the belts of Sineru mountain, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Anototta lake, the Vermilion mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisions were to be seen in the tunnel, The floor 
was like a silver plate, being strewn with sand, On the roof were 
full-blown lotus flowers, On both sides were booths of all kinds: 
here and there were hung wreaths of flowers and scented festoons. 
In such wise they adorned the tunnel till it was like the divine hall 
of Sudhamma, 

The rules for the construction of temples were elaborately laid 
down in works on Paficaratragama and the Puranas. Works on Silpa 
give detailed rules about construction of houses, palaces, temples, 
vimanas, spires, turrets, etc. The high art displayed in some of the 
yet existing remains of beautiful structures reared long ago has won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of artists, Western and Eastern 


Te 
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alike, The ancient Hindu loved a beautiful house, a well laid out 
village, and with passionate devotion reared huge temples, perfect 
in their proportions to the gods whom he worshipped, The devotion 
and the high art with which these forgotten artists did their work 
can be seen even now in the architectural remains found. all over the 
country. The elaborate carving which they executed on stone pillars 
etc, is intricate and beautiful; and even hard stone in the hands of 
these workmen was like wood. These master craftsmen seem to have 
disappeared from the land, and with them their. art. 

From the list of sciences, arts and manufactures given below, we 
can have a picture of the state of activity as it existed in the Aryavarta 
in ancient days, They were not mere dreamers or speculators or 
‘dlers who dabbled in words. They led intensely. active lives. 
They traded extensively with lands over-seas, colonised distant 
lands, opened up forest lands and spread Aryan culture to far off 
lands, From a list of sixty four arts given by Ksirasvamin, only 
a few are enumerated below: 

(1) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, ships and other 

marine craft, 

(2) Assaying gold, silver and other metals, 

(3) Inlaying with gold, and silver, 

(4) Manufacture of porcelain and glass-ware, 

(s) Construction of jets, fountains, sprays, water lifts, suction 


pumps etc., 

(6) Manufacture of engines of war and weapons of offence and 
defence, 

(7) Caligraphy of various scripts and illumination of manu- 
scripts, 


(8) Tailoring and embroidery, 
(9) Saddlery for horses, elephants and camels, 
(to) Spinning and weaving, 
(11) Extraction of arrows and other missiles from the body, and 
healing of wounds, 
(12) Distillation and mixture of honey and drinks, 
(13) Modelling vessels from clay, wood or stone, 
(r4) Painting and skilful mixing of colours, 
(15) Laying out reservoirs, canals, aqueducts, roads and 
palaces, 
The science of architecture has for long been a neglected 
study among the Indologists. They confined their attention mostly 
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to the Vedas and literature dealing with Dharma,  Philo- 
sophy, Grammar, Drama, etc. Till very recently, Sanskrit works on 
architecture were rarely published and the manusctipts of such one as 
are in existence were not within the reach of those who would have 
otherwise devoted their time to them, Four works on Silpa have been 
published within the last few years by the Travancore Government 
in their Sanskrit Series. Messrs, Anantalwar and Rea have published 


-à good summary of Muse Sis with very valuable illustrations in 
the introductory volume of the "Indian Architecture" series, They 


characterise the work as "the most perfect one having elaborate and 
exhaustive details chiefly for temple or sacred architecture and for 
towmplanning according to the Hindu ideals"; and ascan be seen 
from its valuable summary, Manasara Silpa seems lo deserve the 
high praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

Works on Agama-Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa deal with archi- 
tecture, In the Padmasamhita and Tantrasamuccaya, we find elabo- 
rate rules about the construction of temples, The Agamas mostly 
follow the works on Silpa and the chapters in books on Agama deal- 
ing with Silpa read like chapters in some of the works on Silpa, 

In the following pages we confine our attention mostly ta 
Sliparatna, Mayamata, Tantrasamucchaya, ^ Manusyálayacandriká 
Vástuvidya, Padmasamhità and Sanatkumira-vastuáastra, 

o- parana and Mayamata are important works on  Silpa, 

while Manugyalayacandrika and Vastuvidya are fragmentary works 
on the same subject and they appear almost to be summaries of the 
larger works like the above, 

The author of Mayamata has been said to be Mayamuni, perhaps 
the divine architect of the Suras and Asuras. 
Mayamata, it is said : 

fieret separet serat qataq À 
WT) fair wi wipes | 
This is all that we find about the author of the work, So it is not 
possible for us to add anything more about the author. It is an ancient 
work chronologically older than Silparatna in which frequent references 
are made to it, In Silparatna it is mentioned : 
ma aa q Aiaren a r i? 
Lii [ I METIEN | 
sfsw' Tasa" nfafenpawar wah mawtiq 


In the second verse af 


X 
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Late Mahámahopádhyaáya T. Ganapati Sastrt wrote in the preface 
to the same work as follows :— "£r 

“The King Devanariyana referred to in the above verse is said 
to have ruled over a territory with his capital at Ambalappurha 
now within the state of Travancore, He was a great patron of learn- 
ing ; and entertained in his court the famous Nüráyana Bhatta, a great 
poet and Vaiyakaranika and author of Prakriydsarvasva, Narayantya 
and many other works and is known to have flourished in the latter 
part of the 16th century A.C. It is therefore certain, that the author 
of Silparatna, a protégé of his, also lived in the same period.” 

The last work Sanatkumara-vistudastra is a manuscript kindly 
lent out to me by the erudite Vaisnavacürya, His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatirija Jiyyar Svami of Melcot, Mysore State, It is a manuscript 
written perhaps a century ago on palm leaves, It is in excellent 
condition. There isa Telugu commentary which is more extensive 
than the original. The commentary is not intelligible in some places 
and confusion about the units of length is very frequent. The com- 
mentary is not a very helpful one, for the commentator omits ex- 
planation of verses which need explanation, The work contains 
some diagrams in the margin, drawn without reference to the 
scale. They are at best rough sketches only. 


Il 


Without correct measurements and a close observation of propor- 
tions of the masses, it is not possible to make an artistic structure. 
In the laying out of a garden or a town or à village, or in the building 
of a temple or a residence, correct measurements are necessary, 
and it is said that wiwrefg sreprt sra faf —(Mayamata, chap. 5, sl, 1). 
A table of units of length is given below as described in the works 
on Silpa, The units of length most commonly used were the Angula 
and the Hasta ie, Kara or the cubit. Both these lengths are clearly 
derived with reference to the partsof a human body and from the 
very nature of their derivation they seem to be variable, There is an 
attempt made to standardise these units and we cannot say whether 
there were standards of length maintained in the courts of kings. 
Even in Pali works we find mention of hatti and the surveyor himself 
was called the rajjuggahaka, 
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The smallest unit of length, according to all authorities on Silpa, 
is a Paramanu, the atomic length visible only to the Yogic sight, For 
itis said qarana a dat efeatec:, and it is 1/8 of an aùgula, ie, 
of an inch approximately. Just as modern physicists are 
basing their measurements on the length of a light-wave, so 
the ancients took for the basis of all their measurements an imaginary 
unit of very small length and the successive units increase eightfold, 
It is not clear why multiples of eight are chosen, 


Ratharenu ^8 Paramánus Prajipatya-25 Afgulas 
Valagra=8 Ratharenus Dhanurmusti=26 Afgulas 
Liksa=8 Vialigras Dhanurgraha 237 Afgulas 
Yüka-8 Liksas Dhanurdanda ) 

Yavaz8 Yükas =4 Hastas 
Aúgula=8 Yavas Yasti \ 

Vitasti=12 Angulas Rajju=8 Dandas 

Hasta Kroga= 500 Dandas 


| = 2 Vitastis Arthagavyfitam=1,000 Dandas 


Kisku Yojana — 8,0co Dandas 


Rajju seems to have been the unit of most general use in the 
survey of field and the last three in measuring long distances, say, 
between distant towns. According to the “Indian Architecture,” 
Rajju is equivalent to 48 English feet, 
| In measuring areas, the unit of area is a square, the length of whose 
side isa Danda. A Kikanika (afm) isa square of sixty four 
square Dandas, A Masam is equivalent to four Kakanikas and a 
Vartanaka is a square, the length of whose side is thirty-two Dandas, 
A Vatika and a Grimakutumbavani are defined to be equivalent to 
1,280 and 2,560 square dandas respectively. | 

Different units are used in different constructions as the following 
will show : 


art Ww wg faty: urarqad aaa | 
arejat 3 umifew mritat wow v; i 
ae arate memi fratara aa: i 
I meq a T i g quas i 
am fep a! dtaa arrit i 
aeria qp weis ura wma uw? | 


— © 
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Kisku measurements are used in the construction of carriages and 
couches. Prajipatya measurements are used in the construction of 
Vimanas etc, Dhanurmusti measurements are used in measuring 
building sites etc, Dhanurgraha measurements are used in measuring 
villages, towns, cities, etc, Also Kisku measurements are used for 
measuring all sites for construction etc, Danda measurements are used 
for surveying towns, cities, etc. Hasta measurements are used in 
measurements of houses, chariots, and couches, 

The Hindus commence all undertakings, secular or otherwise, 
with some religious observance, At the commencement of the 
building of a house, the Hindu is to perform a religious ceremony 
viz. the worship of the Vasta Puruga. The myth concerning Vastu 
Purusa is given in the seventh chapter of Silparatna. The Vastu 
Puruga is supposed to have his head in the north-eastern and his 
feet in the south-western corner of every site chosen for a building. 
Different gods and goddesses are supposed to be at the different parts 
of his body. According to the Silpa Sastra, each site is to be divided 
into 64 or 81 squares, and associated with each of these is a god or 
goddess. The Vastu Puruga in such a case lies along the diagonal 
running from the north-eastern to the south-western corner of the 
building site. The divisions of a building site into 64 or 8r squares 
with their devatas are represented in the figures given at the end. The 
places themselves are known by the names of the Devatas who are 
supposed to reside there. A bali is to be offered to these gods and 
goddesses and the various substances that should be offered in the bali 
are given in the Mayamata some of which are also given below. 

The Brahmasthana should be worshipped by offerings of scents, 
garlands, milk, honey, clarified butter, rice cooked in milk, fried rice. 

In the Aryakasthana should be offered fruit and some prepara- 
tion of kidney beans and other eatables, and sesame seeds. 

In the Vivasvatapada should be offered curds, 

In the Mitrakapada should be offered panic grass. 

In the Mahidhara milk should be offered. 

In the Parjanyapada ghee should be offered. 

In the Indrapada butter with flowers should be offered. 

In the Bhaskarapada honey and roots should be offered. 

In the Satyakapada (Madhuka) sweet limes or panic secd should 
be offered. 
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In the Bhréapada butter should be offered. 

In the Gandharvapada all scents should be offered, 

In the Bhrigarajapada sea-fish should be offered. 

In the Mrgapada dried flesh should be offered. 

In the Carakipada malya and ghee should be offered. 
- In the Vidartpada salt should be offered. 


HI 


The first subject that every author on Silpa Sastra deals with is 
the choice of a site for the construction. of a building,—be it a 
temple, a palace or an ordinary house of the householder, In the 
Mayamata it is said : 

"wird x wir uw oum vum fei 

We miaf ae coru Gia S AEN |l 

gimana spi w safina | 

yta geng ena aa afa nia f 1 
2 | ww w fg wr errata VrTHA: 
"The places where gods and men live are called by the general name 
of vástu, which is of [our kinds: land, house, carriage and couch. 
Amongst these the land itself is the most important and those 
connected with it were called vastu by the ancients.” 

In all the books on vastu, we find elaborate descriptions about 
the site to be chosen for building a house or a temple, Details 
concerning the colour of the soil, its taste, smell and fertility, the 
direction in which it slopes, are as important as the location of the 
site, In the Mayamata it is said : ; 


eraf: eihar wean fier med dtu: 
"The land which has one colour, white, red, yellow or black, which 
has the six tastes, which preduces (when beaten) sounds resembling 
the trumpeting of elephants or neighing of horses, which slopes from 
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south and west to north and east, which does not smell like cows, 
or corn, or lotus, which does not contain stones or chaff, which resem- 
bles a good cow (with regard to fertility ?), which is devoid of bones or 
stakes and which does not contain small holes is the land best suited 
for all purposes and accepted by all ancient sages.” 

qaranga a Aan a Y aT | 

mafaa a a fP wt: i 

wartsantquni wazfismsasia 

Fata aT FAT STAT | 

summaa SATS | 

fre aq aai ai gT | 

wand ff pe swneewWwnem i 
The land should not smell like curd, ghee, honey, oil, ‘blood, corpse, 
fish or birds ; the land having such smells is condemned by the good. 
It should not be neara temple ora public hall ora king's palace 
or in the proximity of a Candála settlement. or near the house 
where workers in leather ply their trade. It should not have thorny 
bushes and trees, It should not be triangular or like a gem or resemble 
a tortoise in being elevated in the middle and depressed all round. 
It should not be hollow and it should not be like a drum or a fish in 
shape and it should not have in the four corners big trees. 

From the quotation given above, it is clear that the choice of a site 
was no casy matter, and the builder had to make a very close and 
minute examination of the soil, The fertility of the soil, the strength 
of it, and the ease with which water could be procured by sinking 
wells in it were also to be determined by the prospective builder. In 
ancient India, there were people who qualified themselves for testing 
sites for house-building, and land-tester’s business must have been a 
lucrative one, In the Gámagicanda Játaka, we find the ministers of 
a young prince testing his capacity to bear the sceptre, his 
father being dead, by dressing a monkey as a man and introducing the 
disguised monkey to the prince as a site-tester who served under 
his royal father during his life time. In the Majjhimanikaya, we find 
a reference to those who were making a living by site-testing. 

As I have said, the slope on which the land lies is, according to the 
Vastuvidya’, also a very important thing for consideration. In the 
same work, distinct names are given to the land according to the 
direction of its slopes. 
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at arena erat = wae | 
qira aia weer wet Sar | 
soared) fram seat ae: | 
afee quit aret feret uta i 
aaisen gT | 
aritfaffa sr Sat S= shearer | 
wert fufefr m afime: | 
sirar waar a ase ia eee | 
wetter @ atts were | 
fare’ fire frites aed qraifirng | 
wre ate ares este waners | 
aerators ay i at fie: | 
Fa a ori hte natat | 
agawe fatat paR ua i 
TITY Brats Aaa; | 
dq WITH TWIN] Wind uf4 USE | 
sre Spas ferar ferar: | 
Seem ATR Ne BAY ow i 
That land which slopes towards the east brings prosperity and that 
which slopes towards the north gives wealth, If the land slopes 
towards the west, it destroys wealth ; and if it slopes towards the south, 
it brings death, 
If the land is elevated in the Varunasthana and low in the 
Mahendrasthana it is known as Govtthi. 
If the land is elevated in the Indrasthina and low in the Varuna- 
sthána it is called Jalavithi. 
If the land is elevated towards the Somasthāna and depressed 
about the Yamasthīna it is called Yamavithi. 
If the land is elevated towards the Yamasthāna and depressed 
towards the Somasthana it is called Gajavithi. 
If the land is elevated towards the Isasthana and depressed 
towards the Nirritisthina it is known as Bhütavithikam. ` 
If the land is elevated towards the Agnisthana and depressed 
towards the Vayusthdna it is called Nagavithi and the land which 
is elevated towards the Vayupada and depressed towards the Agni 
is krown as Vai&vanart. 
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The author then describes the lands suitable [or building houses 
to the members of the various castes, lt is mot easy for us to see 
on what rests the suitability. 


Rêsmi a garai agar | 
Aia saqeq rg =i qfwnrrh | 
quw. qmm mure] caufas aA 
wr ang We are Vm sewa | 
ara xrewgs Sihupterfu manm | 
aga qa aug Tat AERA I 

The land of the Brahmagas which is depressed in the Indrasthana 
and elevated in othe Niryiti, West and Vayupada, is called 
Susthina, 

The land which is elevated in the Saumya, Iga and Pavana padas 
and depressed in the Yamapada is called Sulabha and it brings 
about the prosperity of the king and kingdom. The land elevated 
towards the Iéana, Indra and Agni padas and depressed towards 
the Varunpada is the most propitious to the Vaisyas and is 
known by the name Cara. 

The land, which slopes towards the Somapada and is made 
beautiful by Koga and Darbha grass growing on it, is the site most 
propitious to the Sadras to build houses upon and it is known by 
the name Svamukha. 

There are also given in works on Vástu the names of trees which 
are supposed to be propitious to the different parts of the compound 
in which these trees should be situated in order that the house-owner 
might derive the greatest benefit. 

wm. qidp wap afe w wasa. 1 

=u: ufa x w; maiya. u: | 

=. qa dt aw] efe gu uw d 

qr ufu wi Tat WaT | 

qaia ga uz pulo uma 
The holy fig tree (Ficus religiosa) is most propitious when situated 
in the eastern part of the site and in the southern part the glomerous 
fig tree (Ficus glomerata). The Indian fig tree (Ficus Indica) is 
most propitious when situated in the western part of the site and 
Plaksa (Hibiscus populneoids or Ficus infectoria or waved-leaf fig tree) 
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when situated in the northern part of the site is most propitious. Ficus 
Indica is to be avoided in the eastern part of the site and Plaksa in 
the southern part. Ficus religiosa is to be avoided in the western part 
of the site and Ficus glomerata in the northern part. 


IV 


It is only within recent years that problems concerning town- 
planning have begun to engage the attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the public, and experts have been appointed to study the 
problem in all its various aspects. Prof. Geddes delivered in some 
of the Universities instructive lectures on this problem and his 
illuminating addresses have shed a good deal of light on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The prevalent view regarding town-planning in ancient India 
is that the towns or cities grew in a most disorderly way, 
houses, temples and streets being constructed in a way devoid of 
order or method. Such a view is but natural, because the Silpa 
Sastras have not been studied and their contents are not known, The 
descriptions found in literature, of big towns and cities, do not help us, 
for these seem to be mostly based on imagination. But one thing is 
certain. There were very big cities, fortified with ramparts, moats, 
strong gates and battlements, containing well laid out streets, 
parks, tanks, theatres and colleges, Bazaars were well placed and the 
drainage does not seem to have been neglected, The water supply 
of the town was also looked after, and in those ancient days the 
besiegers of a town tried to overcome the besieged by cutting off 
its water supply. In the Maha-Ummagga Jataka there is a very 
realistic description of how king Cülani-Brahmadatta besieged the 
capital of king Videha and tried to. capture the city by cutting off 
its water supply. 

The places where people made their permanent residences have 
been called by different names corresponding to villages, towns 
and their suburbs, forts and fortified places. We shall first give 
a classification of the villages or towns as given in works on Silpa. 
According to Mayamata there are fourteen kinds of villages, towns, 

forts, etc, and they are said to be: 


EA. as kika 


2428. 
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ure rad xai mis | 

wi Tar uer ziferargnunm | 

mit maara i 4 feces | 

qur wh wsreWw. wequ i 

[fear wqwGioarra: ] 

(1) Grima (2) Khetaka (3) Kharvata (4) Durga (s) Nagara (6) Rajadhani 
(7) Pattana (8! Dropikimukha (9) Sivira (10) Skandhavara (11) 
Sthániya (12) Vidambaka (13) Nigama (14) Sakhanagara, 

The classification is sometimes based on the number of Brihmana 
or Dvija inhabitants of the place, sometimes on its area and at 
other times on the perimeter of the site on which the village stands. 
The following are the details on which the classification is based, 

There are many kinds of villages classified according to the 
extent of their areas, The smallest amongst them is sixty-four 
square dandas in extent and it is called the smallest Grama (www; 
am). The next in order is one 128 square dandas in. area and the 
largest amongst this class of small villages is 192 square dapdas in 
area, 

The second kind of villages called by the name of Kheta (82) 
is again divided into three classes : the smallest, the middle and 
the largest and their areas measure 256, 320, 384 5q. dandas res- 
pectively. i 

The third kind of villages mentioned is the Kharvata (mhz) The 
smallest amongst them is 448 sq. dagdas in area and the two better 
classes amongst the Kharvatas are $12 and 576 square dandas in 
area respectively. x 

The fourth kind referred to is the durga, and the durgas are 
divided into three classes— the smallest, the middle and the largest— 
according as their areas are 640, 704, or 768 square dandas res- 
pectively. 

The fifth kind described is the Nagara. There are three classes 
of Nagaras,—the smallest, the middle and the largest, having areas 
of 832, 895, 960 square dandas respectively. 

The sixth variety mentioned is divided into three classes, the 
smallest amongst them having an area of 1,000 square dandas, the 
middle ones 1500 square dandas and the largest. 2,000 square dandas. 

The seventh kind comprises three classes whose areas are 3,000, 
4,000 and 5,000 square dandas respectively. 


e 
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The eighth variety consists of three classes again, their nreas 
being 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 square dandas respectively. 

The second method of classification followed in works 
on Silpa is that based on the perimeters of the sites on which 
the villages stand. According to this classification there are twenty- 
four different kinds of villages. The first five kinds are villages, 
the perimeters of the sites on which they stand being one lakh, eighty 
thousand, sixty thousand, forty thousand and twenty thousand dandas 
respectively ; the primeters of the remaining vary from nineteen 
thousand and five hundred dandas to five hundred dandas, 
decreasing at the rate of five hundred dandas in gradation, 

The third and last method of classification is based on the 
number of inhabitants belonging to the Dvija castes, In Mayamata 
it is said that the largest, the middle and the smallest amongst 
the best grimas contain twelve thousand, ten thousand and eight 
thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes. It is evident that 
such villages must be big towns, because in a place containing 
such large numbers of Dvija inhabitants there should be thousands 
of residents belonging to other castes. 

The largest, the middle and the smallest amongst the villages 
of the next order should contain seven thousand, six thousand and 
five thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes respectively. 

The third in order amongst gramas, according to this classifica- 
tion, is divided into three classes according as they have four 
thousand, three tbousand or two thousand inhabitants of the twice- 
born castes. 

The fourth in order amongst gramas is again divided into three 
kinds according as they contain one thousand, seven hundred or 
five hundred Dvija inhabitants respectively, 

The fifth kind comprises, eleven kinds of gramas, the number of 
their Dvija inhabitants being four hundred, three hundred, two 
hundred, one hundred, eighty-four, sixty four, fifty, thirty-two, six- 
teen, twelve and eight respectively, 

The last class mentioned in this classification comprises ten 
kinds, the number of Brahmin inhabitants varying from one to ten. 
These are called Ekabhoga villages, An Ekabhoga grima according 
to the Manasara is : | 


fui cur Gah tel ure erar | 
Tey urafawt qw wwwqtrwrw |, 


Wu lu y ee | 


ZUM 


A 
J a 
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gia aiora: © og | 
sA: gfi mamaaa: I 


It is a village under the sway of a Zemindar. Under his control 
a large number of servants and leaseholders live in the village. 
The Zemindar is answerable to the Superior Government, for the 
revenues due fromit As is common in such cases the Zemindar 
would be the capitalist of the place, the agricultural population 
being under his sway. 


Gràma : 


According to Bharata. the place where many members of the 
Brahmin and other castes reside and which is not protected by 


ramparts or a moat is a grama (Ffair anareqfeoarrfacfenr anpmeneufit:) | 
In the Markandeya P'urápa it is said : ` 
aut Desa Ge | 
aiaiga qafi a peius 


a 


The place where Sadras reside in great numbers and where agricul- 
turists reside in large numbers and which is situated in the midst of 
agricultural lands is called a gráma. 

It is interesting to note that the 
to the Markandeya Puraga differs from the definition 
Bharata. > 

The Mayamata says - | 

amu rs wur i g ETER l 


definition of a grama according 
according to 


The Gramas should be built on the southern bank ete. of rivers ; 
in the midst of villages the Khefaka and in the centre of the 
kingdom the Kharvata should be built. It is also stated ""Ihat 
which is situated amongst four hundred villages" (qq rere) 
tsa Kharvata. According to Sridharasvamin a village is situated near 
a mourtain or perhaps near a mountain range (aima: trai). From 
Mayamata it is clear thata Kharvaja isa pretty important town in the 
kingdom while perhaps the Khetaka was something like the divisional 
head-quarters of a revenue official who looked after the revenues of a 
group of villages. We may suppose that such a group formed a higher 
. administrative unit in the kingdom. 
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There are seven kinds of durgas some of which correspond to big 
fortified towns of modern days, The Silparatna (5, 8) says : 
wA a qa Sev ae | 
Sum wr pw were fa wur i 
The mountain fort, the forest fort, the fort situated in water, the 
Airaga durga, the Daivaka, the Dhavana and the Krtaka are the 
sever kinds of durgas : 


ceri v ori wife elfe em à 


Possessing the palace of the king and having large numbers of 
elephant corps, cavalry, charioteers, and foot soldiers, containing 
food grains, oil and ghee, salt, medicines, scents, poisons, metals, char- 
Coal, bow strings, horns, bamboo, fuel, grass, skins, vegetables and 
strong wood of the forest, and that which cannot be reached, overcome 
and conquered by foes and useful both for offensive and defensive 
“purposes is the durga, 

It is clear from the description of a durga given above, that it 
refers toa big fortified town, and not to a small fort. [t appears 
from the description that it should not only be well stored with food- 
grains and implements of war, but it should be situated in such a 
place that fodder for the animals and vegetables for consumption 
by the inhabitants should be available in abundance, It is curious that 
poisons are mentioned as articles that should be stored and perhaps 
they are intended to be used against enemies. Gandhas or scents 
are mentioned as articles that should be stored and it is not surprising 
. particularly when we find such frequent references to the use of 
stents in the Jataka tales even in times of war, Prominent mention 
is made of the king's palace in such a fortified town, 


Mountain fort : 

ffe faltered fafcia ga'a mia o 
The fort situated on the centre part, or by the side of, or on the 
top of, a mountain is a mountain fort. 
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Forest fort : 
fas te i auus " f m 
That fort which is not accessible on account of its being situated 


in a waterless tract or in a forest tract or in a place waterless as well 
as woody is the forest-fort. 
Water fort: 

aga aera Sar Tepe | 

qama aag Paf i: I 
In the same manner a fort, situated in a place full of natural water 
sources or in a morass or is surrounded by a river or ocean, is known 
as a water-fort according to the ancients, 
Airana fort: 
A fort situated on an extensive saline tract or a land fall of water 
and trees and surrounded by inaccessible walls ts called an Arana 
Jort. t is not clear why special mention is made of a fort situated 
on a saline tract. Could it be for the protection. of such tracts ? 
Or were such saline tracts used in any way for the manufacture 
of salt ? 
Divyadurga : 

uw gia aN FTN | 

qfi aiea a g aa afa | 

uaea A afa a E 1 
wThe fort, within the pro lecting walls of which the following deities 
reside—Indra, Vasudeva. Guha, Jayanta, Vaigravana, Advinidevatas, 
Visou, Siva, Durga, Sarasvatt—'s called a Divyadurga. 

Perhaps the ten deities were worshipped in the temples built 
into the walls of the fort, and at these temples there were gates. 
A large number of gates is not conducive to a strong defence of 
a fortified place, unless it is a very extensive one defended by big 
armies. Perhaps such forts were large military cantonments. 

aeara r kikussiukhakkuk 
The forts which are called Dhavana and Krtaka are tobe known 
by the characteristics indicated by their names. We cannot say 
whether the Dhavana fort was one which could be easily moved from 
place to place. 
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[t isclear that it was not a permanently fixed fortified land but 
an encampment ora military column which was moved from p lace tà 
place and which could be defended like a fort. 

Kriakafort : 

No details are given about the Krtaka fort and it is not 
possible to say what kind of durga it was. But from the use 
of the word Krtaka it may be inferred that it represents some kind of 
fort intended for the purposes of deceiving the enemy. 

There is a general description of forts given in the Silparatna : 


veaa ag Warga qia (7) 
wi fe eat ond sure w gare! 
LLLI CL LULA LI 
sirarquy Wird Wueurua l 
Rama aiaa maaa | 
cmar esai a aeia | 
mafi aagana ar fe | 
qi wage afer: sie ç w suma; 
qigani fafusq wni fe mia | 
afia; aida maaa | 
mamaaa i a arfu 
marah wa zfsuscaraes a | 
aie x finite uie maium wa 
mä aima ws ea aiei y | 
Cea gaf, gaam i 


The fortiñed places should have undrying sources of water and should 
be filled with never-ending stores of foodstuffs, All the dors 
should be protected by walls. The path« leading to them should 
be through waterless tracts or forest lands and they should be in- 
accessible, They should have towers and mandapas (raised plat- 
forms) and the slight of steps leading to them should ba bte ex 
open. Each fortified place should have two doors, four supports 


Mor the two doors) and two. cross-bars to close the doors when 


necessary. ard two pegs each one cubit in length, There should 
be moats running round them as well as a central raised -platform 


on 
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protected by stakes. Doorways, raised platforms, audience halls and 
halls of assemblies should be built in them, Machinery (guns etc. 
should be placed all round and there should be dusty roads all round. 
All round there should be tents for men of all classes to reside in. 

The sites of forts should be triangular, square, circular, rectangular 
in shape or they should resemble a segment or a sector, inall 
forts protecting walls should be built of bricks less than twelve 
hastas in height and the thickness of the walls should be half their 
height, A dusty road should be made and the main wall should 


have a road. 

Nagara : 
eer wer ae wr wal ap E I 
293 perit. seat: t 
waw fen; aT I 


A town situated in the middle of a kingdom or near a river is called 
a nagara, It should be protected by stakes, mud, etc, surrounding 
walls, towers, battlements and guns (?) placed all round. 


Rapadhawi `: 
qaii aA aA i 


three or four gateways is called a Rāja- 


A town having one, two, 
city of 


dhant. A Rajadhant as commonly understood is the capital 
a Kingdom. 


Pattana : 
amisqa espace Pom i 
giarfasafun se^ qud feeit t 

abounding in various articles of merchandise and treasures 


The city | 
situated near the waters of the ocean (sea-coast town) an 


seafaring merchants, is known by the name of Pattana. 


Drogyunnk&a : 


at the mouth of rivers falling into the sea, to 


Similarly the city 
lands overseas live in 


which ships resort and where merchants from 
large numbers, is called a Dronimukha by the learned. 


d containing 
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Stvira : 
F RRR y maania | 
Rien: afrta finte aq weet 1 
In a foreign country or in his own, the military camp of a man 
desirous of conquests and having the four-fold army, is called 
Sivira. 
 SkandAavara : : 
mg aa ara qata nite, | 
Sarita eq ves sewer salen: | 
The military camp in the vicinity of the kings who are fighting 
with each other is called Skandhavara, 
Sthiniza + 
Tae Far: ey n | 
araa Tm sariya” fqsw w; À! 
The place of the warden of the marches situated by the side of a 
mountain or a river and containing the king’s forces, is called 
Sthantya by the learned, 
Vidambaka : 
The place on the outskirts of a village where the agriculturists reside, 
is called Vidambaka, 


Nigama: 
Yr sü”; wWaTtararasifqshfafu | 
quq wawara s m' 9 ras w ma l! 
-The place where members of the four castes, artisans and workmen 


live by various industries, and which abounds in articles of trade, 
treasures and food grains, is known as Nigama. 


Bükhána uaa : 
WT Nt arate aes ae | 
Sarat rafia i | 
A place on the outskirts of a forest or a nagara and where townsmen 
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reside and which has agricultural lands, gardens and mines is called 
Sakhanagara. ' 

There are eight different ways in which a. city or a town should be 
planned according to Silpa Sastras. In the Silparatna we find : 

The laying out of a grima is eight-fold and the villages are known 
by the names Dandaka, Svastika, Prastara, Prakirgaka, Nandysvarta, 
Pariga, Padmaka, and Sripratistthita. The following are the details 
concerning the planning of these different villages : 

Dandaka : 

According to Mayamata (10, 54ff.) there are four kinds of Dandaka 
villages. It is stated that the village in which there is one street like a 
stave is called Dandaka. 

lf in the middle of it there is a street running towards the north, 
it is called Kartaridandaka, 

That which has four gates in four directions (north, south, east 
and west) is known as Bahudandaka. 

The village is known as Kutikamukhadandaka which is laid out as 
in the previous case, with many pavements on either side of the middle 
street, 

That village which has three streets cunning east and north is 
known as Kalakabandhadandaka. 

There may be either two or four gateways in à Dandaka village. 
No rules are given for. fixing the bazar sites, So the markets may be 
located in such parts of the village as would suit the convenience of the 
inhabitants. As for the location of the temples ing to the 
different gods and goddesses and the parts of the village site that 
should be allocated for the residences of the members of various castes, 
reference should be made to the general instructions given with regard 
to town-planning in works on Silpa. These details are given in a 
subsequent part of this essay. 

Vedibhadraka : 

The Mayamata says, There are three streets. running towards east 
and three towards the north im a town known by the name of Vedi- 
bhadraka. Between these there may be many paved roads, 

According to the Mayamata, in a town laid out according to the 
Svastika plan, there are six streets facing north and east and six 
others are designed outside. 
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The Silparatna says: There is a mention only of an eastern street 
facing south, a southern street facing west, a western street facing north 
and a northern street facing east, 

There might be any number of small streets running between the 
main streets, 

Bhadraka : 

There are four streets running east and north and there is a Brahma- 
vrtapatha. Also there are three paved roads on the eastern side, The 
Brahmavrtapatha is defined thus in the Mayamata, 

The street in the middle (part of the town) is called Brahma and it 
Should be the navel (the central part) of the city, 

Bhadraniukha : 

There are five streets facing east and five facing north, Such a 

town is called Bhadramukha, 

Shadrakalyina : | 

— There are six streets facing north ina town known by the name of 
Bhadrakalyana, 

There are seven streets facing east, seven facing north and seven 
West and the rest is as before. Such a town is called Mahabhadra, 
Vastusubhadra : 

.. There are eight streets facing east and eight facing north, There 
ere twelve streets with pavements and argalas, Sucha town is called 


and which has main gateways and smaller gateways as also pavements 
and argalas and where there is a King's palace is known by the 
name of Jayánga, 

Fijaya ; 

In the town where there are ten streets facing north and ten facing 
fast, which has a king's palace and where argalas are placed in proper 
Manner and which has many pavements is known by the name of 
Vijaya, 

Sarvatobkadya : 

In the town known by the name of Sarvatobhadra there should be 
eleven streets facing north and eleven facing east. On the Western 
part of Brahmasthina the king's palace should be located, Before it 
there should be an extensive courtyard where the apartments for ladies 


Hi 
EL l1 


fih 
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should also be located, The street ranning towards the east from it is 


known as the Rajapatha or the king’s high-way. On either side of it 
there should be situated the palatial buildings of the very rich and near 
them should be the residence of weavers and to the north of it the 
potters. The residences of inhabitants belonging to different castes 
should be built according to the their castes’ status in the hierarchy 
af castes, 

We have given above some details about town-planning. 
According to the Mayamata there are sixteen different ways of plan- 
ning a town, According to Silparatna there are only eight ways of 
town-planning and the Padmasamhità agrees with the Silparatna. 

There is frequent reference to Kutftimas and Argalas in the 
Mayamata in connection with town-planning. Kutfimas so far as 
can be gathered mean pavements, Pavements are perhaps the places 
where the inhabitants gather in groups to spend their idle moments 
or they might be the places where vendors of fruits, flowers and sweet- 
meats sell their articles, Why such prominence is given to these 
Kuttimas by the author of the Mayamata is not clear. As far 
Argalas they seem to Le some sort of obstructions like turn-pikes- 
on the roads and such impediments might be ordinarily removed from 
the paths and placed there again when needed. To control unruly 
mobs and prevent them from moving allover the town, these impedi- 
ments will be very helpful to (if the meaning of Argalas be such) the 
police authorities. In the absence of any detailed information concer- 
ning them, it is not possible for us to say what these Argalas are. In 
the description of cities I have read, 1 do not find any mention of such 
Argalas. Curiously enough these Argalas do not find any mention in 
the Silparatna even though the book closely follows the Mayamata, 

Separate portions of the town are allotted for the residences of 
members of various castes and the particular parts of the town where 
different kinds of articles should be sold are mentioned generally in 
works on Silpa. The Silparatna states : 

In the part indicated by Parjanya, moving towards the place ol 
Indra or in the place between the directions indicated by Isa and 
Argala sloping towards the north-east there should be the water- 
ways, Wells could be dug everywhere and no particular places are 
prescribed for digging them. 

The puspavatika or the flower garden or the public park should 
be located in the northern portion of the town. All the Vastu 
Sastras mention parks for public use in all villages and towns. Such 
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parks seem to have been very common in every town and village 
in ancient India, for the Jataka tales mention frequently public parks 
where people spend their time happily on festive occasions, These 
parks were the camping grounds of wandering sages and mendicants, 
Some of these ancient parks were widely known eg. the Migadaya 
Park of Benares and some of thein perhaps were very extensive for in 
the Jatakas we find that some of them provided sports for kings, 

Sometimes the kings had their own separate parks. They used to 
betake themselves with their councillors to their parks for holding 
conclaves with them on very important state affairs, as they consider- 
ed such places to be free from eavesdroppers. 

The nautch girls should have their residences in the southern part 
of the town and it is clear that they were not premitted to reside 
anywhere and everywhere in the city, 

All round the city the Südras should have their houses, The Südras 
perhaps are agriculturists and members of the fourth caste who 
‘Served members of higher castes for wages. 

The merchants who are of the Vaisya caste should have their 
residences in the eastern part ofthe town. Merchants of the Vaisya 
Caste are separately mentioned because there were foreign merchants 
and merchants belonging to other Castes and they should have theie 

residences in different parts of the city or town, The houses of the 
uou m should be built in the northern and eastern portions 


(To be continued ) 
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MISCELLANY 


Sir Edward Gait's History of Assam 


When this History of Assam appeared for the first time, the 
present writer published a ctitical study thereof in the Hindustan 
Review, 1908 (January and February). I am glad to see that 
the distinguisted author has revised his book and brought out a secofid 
edition wherein he has made many ememdations in the 
light of my humble criticism, although in a few cases he has not 
been pleased to accept my suggestions. I shall not however reopen 
those cases here, but confine my observations to such points as I could 
not touch in my former critique as I was not then equipped 
with adequate information on those points. 

In this article therefore I wish to deal mainly with the second 
chapter of the book relating to the history of the ancient kings 
of Kamaripa, and make some observations on chapters X, XI and 
XIII that deal with the History of Cachar, Jaintia and Sylhet.’ 


lI 
The period from the seventh to the twelfth century 


The author might have put “fifth” in lieu of "seventh" as he has in 
“Appendix A” of the book given a list of the kings of Kamarüpa 
from Pusyavarman—whose date has been put down as 430 AC. (of 
course approximately) Pusyavarman must have been, however, a con- 
temporary of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta Era that dates from 319-20 AC. He named his son 
Samüdravarman after that Emperor ; and not only this, his daughter- 
in-law's name was “Dattadevi" which was also the name of the wife of 
Samudragupta, That shows Puyyavarman’s admiration for the con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor whose sphere of influence extended up to 


r Two publications—one Srthatter Itiertta, by Mr. Achyuta 
Charan Chaudhuri Tattvanidhi and the other, Hedambarijyer Danda- 


vidhi, edited by the present writer, containing a good deal of new 
information on the history of Sylhet, Jaintia and Cachar, seem to have 
escaped Sir Edward's notice. 
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Kamariipa as is clearly seen from the Pillar Inscriptions? discovered 
at Allahabad where the name Kamaripa occurs among the feudatory (?) 
states. So Sir Edward might have pushed Pusyavarman a hundred 
years back so as to date him circa. 330 A.c. Bhaskaravarman reigned 
for about half a century and his ancestors might be allowed a quarter 
of a century each instead of 16 years’ average: so he might have 
written “fourth” instead of ‘seventh’ in the heading of this chapter, 

lf Sir Edward consulted the Gupta Inscriptions he might have 
found the name `of Susthitavarman, father of Bhaskara in the 
Aphsad Inscriptions of Aditya Sena.’ But it should be stated here 
that Dr. Fleet styled this Susthitavarman as one of the Maukhari kings 
of Madhyadega though the mention of Lauhitya (ie., Brahmaputra) 
in the verse that spoke of Susthitavarman ought to have been deemed 
sufficient to consider Susthitavarman as belonging to Kamariipa, 

Then again, Sir Edward apparently did not know that a Copper- 
plate grant of Dharmapala" was discovered about 16 years ago, wherein 
the donor's panegyrics show that the descendants of Brahmapila, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty in Ramariipa, did not end in Indrapala 
(as is shewn in Appendix A) but continued much longer, up to at 
least Dharmapala (the donor), son of Harsamala (-pála?) and grand- 
son of Gopila who, by the way, might not have been the immediate 

successor of Indrapala, 

Instead of seven sets of Copper-plates as enumerated by Sir 
Edward Gait at pp. 22-23, there are now ten sets t the grant 
f Dharmapila has already been mentioned above. Two new ones have 
been recently discovered—one, a stray plate of Harjara, father of Vana- 
mila the donor of grant no, ii in Sir Edward's list : the other, a second 
Copper-plate grant of Indrapala the donor of Erant no. vi in that list. 
Both these grants have not yet been subjected to discussion in any 
journal, The plate of Harjara. (which is a middle one) is very much 
obliterated,—so much so that only a few words and sentences could 
be deciphered here and there on both the sides of the plates; yet 


I Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarunt, vol. III (Gupta In- 
scriptions), p. 8, 


2 lbid, p. 203. 


| 3 An article on this was published by me in the Rangpur Parigat 
Patrika, 1322 B.S., n0.2. This was also referred to in the “Practna 
Kámarüpa Rajdvah” published in the Batgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 
1320 no. 3, p. 189, 
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we get from it names of some kings—predecessors of the donor—not 
mentioned in Vanamila's grant or in that of Balavarman (grant 
iii in the list), The second grant of Indrapala is in a fair condition 
except the part dealing with the boundary, but it does not supply 
any very important information of historical nature in addition to what 
we get from the first grant of Indrapala (no. vi in the list). 

We should now proceed with these grants serially. The first is 
a grant by Bhüskaravarman discovered at Nidhanpur in Pargana Pafi- 
cakhanda, Sylhet. Sir Edward names it as the “Paficakhanda grant” 
but it now goes by the name of “Nidhanpur” since the publication 
ofits first instalment in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII (rog). 
This first instalment consisted of the Ist, 2nd and the last plates and 
Sir Edward is quite in the dark as regards the subsequent discovery 
of several other plates—the 3rd, the middle (which may be either the 
4th or the §th) and the penultimate plates. The set is still incomplete 
as on recent personal enquiry held by this writer at Nidhanpur it has 
become known that the grant consisted of as many as seven plates 
of which one (which may be either the 4th or the 5th) has still remain- 
ed undiscovered, 

But the discovery of the third and the penultimate plates has led 
to serious alterations of the observations made mostly by guess 
on all matters of the grant other than the genealogy of the royal 
donor: it is mow found (1) that Bhiskaravarman renewed the 
grant which was not made by him, but by his great-great-grand-father 
Bhativarman (alias Mahabhiitavarman) ; (2) that the grant did not relate 
to a plot of land in the Province of Karpa-Suvarna—but apparently 
in the king's own dominion of Kamariipa (thongh not expressly 
stated anywhere in the inscription) ; (3) that the grant was not made 
to a single individual, but the plot was allotted to more than 200 
Brahmanas of different gotras (clans) in unequal shares; and (4) that 
the grant was not made towards the end of the reign of Bháskaravarman, 
butby the beginning of his reign when he was helping his friend 
Harsavardhana in conquering Karna-Suvarna,* 

That the land granted did not belong to Sylhet, where the plates 
have been discoverd, was a surmise made in my article in the Hindu- 


I1 A second article containing these emendations as well as new 
facts brought to light by the 3rd and the penultimate plates will soon 
be out in the Epigraphia Indica. A third article dealing with the 
middle plate has recently been sent to that Journal, 


— m ill. — 
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stan Review with arguments in support thereof ; and this has now been 
confirmed by the discovery of the third plate where it is stated that the 
land lay in the village Mayürasalmala in Vigaya (ie, district or rather 
pargana) of Candrapurt. This Candrapurt is most probably the same as 
‘Candrapart’* mentioned in the inscription of Vanamüla Deva (no. ii in 
Sir Edward's list) as the south eastern boundary of the land granted 
lying west of Trisrota (modern Teesta-river) i.e, somewhere in 
Northern Bengal—evidently in the Rangpur District,? 

These inscriptions of Bhaskaravarman have a special value as 
throwing a flood of light on the history of the Brahmanas in the 
eastern partof India, When Yuan Chwang visited these parts, he 
found all other places full of Buddhistic temples and monasteries ; 
but Kamariipa had nota single one of these things. It seems that 
Brihmanas from those neighbouring kingdoms affected by Buddhism 
found ready shelter in Kamarüpa and here we find in a single. village 
of Mayürasalmala more than 200 families of Brahmanas of about 40 
different gotras (or clans)’ representing almost all the existing 
gotras that are found at present in Bengal and Assam. With the 
abatement in the tide of Buddhism in Bengal, Brahmana families 
spread themselves by migration from this seedling ground of the 
Brahmanas to different parts of Bengal—especially the eastern and the 
northern parts that lay close to Kamariipa, The Sampradayika Brah- 
magas of Sylhet, who sa long avowed that they had come from Mithila 
or Mid-India, are evidently the descendants ofthe Brahmanas who 
went to Sylhet with these Copper-plates that have therefore been found 
in that locality* — Who knows that those of the Brahmanas of Bengal 
who allege that their ancestors came from Kanauj or such other place 


I “Candrapari’ has no meaning: and as Sir Edward rightly says, 
‘the record is unsatisfactory’; the original plates are untraceable and 
the | article published in the TASB, 1840, does not contain any 
facsimile of the inscriptions to verify the correctness of the reading. 

2 The river Karatoya was the western boundary of the Old Kama- 
Tüpa all along: and am area between the Karatoya and the Teesta 
must have been in the locality now in the Rangpur District, 

3 The plate yet Supposed to be undiscovered is expected to 
contain about 75 names of the Brahmanas and probably some more 
Botras not mentioned in other plates, 


4 See ‘Chap. XII, Sytner’ 
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are not descendants of the Brahmanas who migrated from the ancient 
Kamariipa ? 

Next in chronological order has been mentioned the grant of 
Vanamala Deva, but as already stated, a stray Copper-plate has recently 
been discovered bearing very illegible inscriptions of king Harjara, 
father of Vanamila, whose name is borne with a date (510 
Gupta Era) in the inscriptions on a boulder on the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra down Tezpur. Three new names viz„ Kumara, 
Vajradeva and Harsavarman! of the dynasty of Salastambha 
are known from this stray plate among the predecessors of 
Harjara. 

The grant no. iv is of Balavarman which. Sir Edward says was 
brought to light by him, H by ‘bringing to light’ is meant ‘sending to 
the Asiatic Society for publication in its Journal’, then Sir Edward's 
statement is all right: or else, long before the plates were sent to the 
Society, they had been not only read but discussed critically by the late 
Mahamahopadhya Pandit Dhiresvara Kaviratna of Kamarüpa in a local 
vernacular weekly named Asim. The Pandit showed that in not less 
than seven places the writer of the inscriptions plagiarised passages 
from Kalidasa's Raghuvaméa, and Dr, Heernle mentioned this in his 
article ( /ASB., vol. LXVI, 1897 pp. 285 et seq). 

The next two (nos, iv-Fv) are the grants of Ratnapála, whereof 
the translation by Dr. Hiernle of the first one has been appended 
to the book (App. C} A facsimile of the first plate of this grant 
has also been inserted along with the picture of the seal, as Sir Edward 
considers this as "typical of the whole series." Unfortunately ithe 
inscriptions are full of errors and Dr. Heernle could not correct all 
of them. For instance, the first half of the opening verse has been 
read after emendation by him as follows ;*— 


fri faerit: ELLE 
gn wi vufé wet wszus esent | 


r This is perhaps the king whose name is mentione] as 
"Hariga" in Vanamala's grant and as "Hargadeva' in the inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal whose father-in-law (and not father, as stated 
at p. 30 of the book under review) he was, [Ihere may be other 


2 JASB., vol. LXVII, part I, 1898, p. 106. 
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while the correct reading seems to be this: 1 
Siri afi qut... ; 

The translation, therefore, is not wholly correct, 

Then come the two grants of Indrapála whereof only one is men- 
tioned by Sir Edward as serial no. vi. 

The grant of Dharmapila should have come next in order: but 
its existence, as already stated, was not known to Sir Edward, 

The last mentioned grant, viz, no. xii in the list, is of Vaidyadeva, 
A rather exaggerated value is given to this grant whence it is inferred 
that the kingdom of Kamariipa became feudatory to the Pala kings of 
Gauda. I should think that if this was the case, then a very triumphant 
mention of the conquest of Kamariipa (or Prágjyotisa) would have been 
made in the inscriptions, In fact, no mention whatever of that kingdom 
appears in the panegyrics, Only this much is mentioned that a piece of 
land belonging to "Prügjyotisabhukti and Kamaripa mandala,” was 
given to a Brahmana of Varendra : From this I infer that a portion of 
the great kingdom of Kamaripa bordering Gauda was acquired by 
conquest—to be converted into a vassal state wherein Tiügya (not Tisya 
a5 Sir Edward writes) Deva was installed as ruler, as perhaps a reward 
for his services ; but he afterwards became a rebel and was suppressed 
by Vaidyadeva who therefore was appointed ruler thereof in his stead 


The verse runs thus :— 
"fea Sur flatu Forme | 
Aeta gfi mur atop 
Wat rafini fram; i 
Gaudalekhamala, p. 131. 
"Hariharidbhuyi" means "ina region to the cast (of Gauda)” and 
certainly, the kingdom of Kamariipa—which Was the biggest in area of 
all the Eastern Provinces—did not deserve to be mentioned slightingly. 
This was apparently a newly acquired tract and so retained 
its usual localisation (as of Kaámarüpamandala) and not then absorbed 
into the kingdom of Gauda. 
[ do not know if the “Assam Plates’ of Vallabhadeva (Saka IIO7 x 
1185. A C.) published by Dr, Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica, vol, v, 


— — 

r "Vide my article in Bengali on these px i 
= "i i Erants of Ratnapšla in 
the Rangpur Sáhitya Parisat Patrika, 1322 B, S,, n0, 1, 
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pp. 181-188 were brought to Sir Edward's notice or not: and 
if he knew of these plates and yet omitted to mention them here, 
then I should think that he must have considered them as not per- 
taining to Old Assam(i.e., Kamarapa), In fact, though named “Assam 
Plates” on account of their having been sent from Tezpur by a 
European Assistant Engineer, the grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa. 

Besides the copper-plate inscriptions, Sir Edward has mentioned 
the rock inscription of Harjara dated Gupta 510 (829 A.C.) found at a 
place on the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It may not be out of place to 
mention here another rock inscription discovered some years ago at a 
place near the Kanaibarashi Rock about a mile from the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. This is dated Saka 1127? and though 
only a verse of 32 syllables, the record is very important, as it fixes the 
date of the first invasion of Assam by the Muhammadans (evidently 
under Bukhatiyar Khilji) as 13th Caitra 1127 Saka—about 27th March, 
1206 A.D. The whole army was extirpated, and this proved an evil 
augury for the Musalmans who could never get a permanent footing in 
Assam though they attacked the province several times during about 
500 years after that date. This inscription proves also the independence 
of Kamariipa at that time. 

Before concluding my review of this 
some points that appear ta be discrepant." : 

The Capital of the kingdom of Kamarüpa in Bhaskara’s time has 
been surmised to have been “somewhere further west" than Gauhati 
ie, Prügjyotisapura "either in the Goalpara district or the Koch Behar 
State or in the North-east of Rangpur"' (p. 25). This is based upon 
the supposition. that according to Yuan Chwang "it lay 150 miles 
east of Paugdravardhaná" (p. 24) But Vuan Chwang did, not say 
that the Capital lay 150 miles east of Paundravardhana; what he 
said is only this—"Going east goo li or so (about 150 miles) crossing 
the great river Kalotu, we come to the Country of Kamarüpa" (p. 24). 


chapter, 1 would touch on 





r ma goga i ayani! 
wn< sans Tasa; wawas; ü , 
2 There are apparently some slips, e.g (p. 26, l. 36) “Paundra- 
vardhana to the ease" where "east" should be "west," and (p. 27, 
L 33) “God Sukra” should be “God Sakra" may be a printing 


mistake, 
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So it was the Country and not the Capital which the Chinese traveller 
reached after crossing 'Kalotu' (which is *Karatoya') that formed the 
western boundary of Kamariipa from Naraka's days up to even 
recent times (vide Yogint Tantra), 

Sir Edward Gait mentions the names of Palaka and Vijaya, with 
“Stambha” put after them (p. 24), probably because their ancestors 
were Sila-stambha' and Vigraha-stambha', Names of Pálaka and 
Vijaya occur in Balavarman's copper-plate inscriptions (/ASB., 1897, 
part 1) without 'Stambha'.! 

Sir Edward makes Pralambha the founder of a new line on the ex- 
tinction of Silastambha’s dynasty {p. 30). But this is not supported 
by copper-plate inscriptions, The Ratnapila's inscriptions evidently 
show that all the 2; kings starting from Silastambha belonged to 
his line (vide Dr. Heernle’s translation, p. 370, verses 9 and 1o) In 
Balavarman's inscriptions referred to above the. verses 9 and to 
show clearly that Harjara (Pralambha's son) belonged to the Famša 
(line) of Silastambha, In Vanamila’s copper-plate inscriptions, 
Pralambha’s predecessors began from Silastambha and ended in 
Sei Hariga who was probably his brother as can be inferred fronr 
verse no, 9,* 

I do not know whence Sir Edward has Bot information that 
"Pralambha killed or banished all the members of the former ruling 
family" (p. 32), which could not bea fact inasmuch as he himself 
albis: that family as [ have shown above. Nor do 1 find any- 
thing in the Copper-plates im proof of Gi. Edward's assertion. that 
Vanamila "enjoyed an unusually long reign" (p. 32) as his grant 
o only “19" as the regnal Year, It was, rather, Harjara, who must 
er T be erroe cay ds dii Pe 

oned, tha grant was ordered by Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) Vana- 


—— —— — 

1 In the stray plate of Harjara (not yet published) Palaka and 
Vijaya are mentioned without *stambha' iq the reversed order (but 
the reading is only tentative as "Vijaya’ is merely a guess as yet). 

3 /ASB, 1840, part IL. The reading of the inscriptions, however 
as published there, is full of mistakes which the present writer tried to 
rectify when he published an article on these plates in the Rangur 
Sahitya Parisat Patris. 1321 BS, — 
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The sovereigns of old Kamaripa, whose copper-plates have come 
down to us, declared themselves as descendants of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta. In Ratnapila’s inscriptions, however, Sálastambha | 
was styled “Mlecchadhinatha", ie, ruler over the Mlechhas and 
not merely “a great chief of the Mlecchas" às Sir Edward follow- 
ing Dr. Hoernle understands by the term (p. 29). But Silastambha's 
descendants— Harjara, Vanamila, Balavarman—all traced — their 
origin up to Naraka—as did Ratnapala, Indrapila, and Dharmapala, 
the descendants of Brahmapala who was elected king by the people as 
they required a scion of the race of Naraka to be their ruler (vide Dr. 
Heernle's translation of verses 9 and 10 of Ratnapiila’s plate, p. 370). 
Sir Edward, however, has condemned both the lines as of “abo iginal 
origin" (p. 31). I should rather say that both the dynasties were 
equally right in claiming descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta. 
Whether there were actually personages as Naraka and Bhagadatta 
may be a questionable point, though we entertain no doubt about 
it. Now, Bhagadatta and his son Vajradatta were contemporaries of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata who flourished 5000 years ago or about 
4000 years before Ratnapála or 3000 years before Pusyavarman, the 
12th king anterior to Bhaskara-varman. In the Mahibharata,Bhagadatta 
is described as having Crnas and Kirátas (ie, Mlecchas) in his army, 
So he was also a “Mlecchadhinatha” in a manner. .Now the main 
line of the kings of Kamarüpa from Bhagadatta up to Dhiskaravar- 
man ruled over the country without any interruption for several 
millenia as inno Purana or any other book there is any mention 
of subversion of the dynasty. A dynasty that had existed for more 
than 3000 years must have had collateral lines that ruled over smaller 
principalities often located in the regions inhabited by aborigines 
feudatory to the main line; to such a one, I dare say, belonged 
Salastambha! who subverted the scions of the house of Bháskaravar- 
man and to such another belonged Brahmapala who got the throne of 
Kámarüpa asa genuine descendant of Naraka! The same thing 
1 Harsadeva who was a descendant of Salastambha gave his 
daughter in marriage to a king of Nepal in whose inscriptions fnot on 
copper-plates as stated at p, 30, but on a “slab of black slate" by 
the door of a temple (vide Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 178) the 
princess is styled as “Bhagadattarajakulaja" ic, of Bhagadatta’s royal 
race. This is a proof in favour of 's descent from Naraka 
and Bhagadatta from an authoritative quarter. | 
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of course cannot be said of modern claimants, viz, Kajas of Rani 
and Dimarua, non-genuineness of whose claim is proved by the fact 
that they also avow descent from Arimatta (p, 19) who was of a 
different line (pp. 17-18). 

A king of Kamaripa— without the name—is found mentioned in the 
copper-plate grant of a Pala king of Bengal; with reference thereto 
Sir Edward writes (p. 32) "A passage in a Copperplate of the Bengal 
king Deb Pal *** * has been interpreted as meaning that that 
monarch assisted the king of Kimarüpa in an expedition against the 
king of Orissa," and he quotes Indian Antiquary, vol. XV, p. 303, The 
Copper-plate grant is of Narayanapala and not of "Deb Pal" as stated 
above. Therein a mention of king Devapala, an elder cousin brother 
of the donor's grandfather Jayapala, has been made. This Jayapala, 
at the command of Devapala, set out to conquer the neighbouring 
kings and the verse (no. 6) is as follows :— 

sitzwra « vxfirsgporsngreeqermaenitar: i 
"rerum facra wefaufort] fazia qu a 
3 qa Gaerne et maq Sra i 

Dr. Hultzsch, whose reading of the grant was published in the 
Indian Antiquary, wrote with reference to tlie above &loka: "The 
sense of the above stanza seems to be that Jayapála supported 
the king of Prágjyotisa successful against the king of Utkala,"! 
Evidently Sir Edward has followed this interpretation. But the real 
meaning of this verse is this: “When at the command of his brother 
Devapala, Jayapila marched out with army for conquest of quarters, 
the king of Utkala (Orissa) quitted his capital distressed at the (very 
mention of his) name; and the king of Pragjyotisa (Kamarüpa) sat 
in comfort for long surrounded by his friends, only when he bore on 
his exalted head the command (of Jayapála) that set at rest all talk 
of warfare" This king of Kàámarüpa was either Harjara or Vana- 
mala, the contemporary of Devapala who reigned from $25 to 865 A.D. 
(vide Bangalar Itihas by R D. Banerji, part I, p. 119). 

Sir Edward says about the Brihmanas who réceived these grants 
that they were all "Yajurvedi Brihmagas" He would not have said 
so if he could see the long list of the donees of the grant of Bhaskara- 
varman: where there are plenty of Rgvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas 
mentioned as sharers of the land Granted. Itis no doubt fuma kable 


1 Vide Gaudalekhamals, p. 66, footnote, 


ha 2m 
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that not a single Hgvedi or Samavedi Braáhmana is found mentioned 
in the subsequent plates. This may either be due to their-migration 
in large numbers to other provinces or change of the Veda into Yajus 
during the period of about 200 years that elapsed from Bhiaskara’s 
time to that of Vanamála, 


X 
fhe Cacharis 


Much has been made of a novel named 'Ranacapdi (p. 253) 
that gives an account of Satrumardana, a Kachari king, who is the 
hero of it: but it is a fictitious work adapted from Sir Walter Scott's 
'Anne of Gierstein' with Indian names of princes and places—and not 
really "based on tradition current in Cachar." 

As regards Hinduization of the Cacharis, Sir Edward says, it 
“had probably already commenced at Mibang.” But the very names. 
of the kings indicate that they had already been ‘Hindus’, King 
Meghaniaráyana in July 1576 had a palacegate (Simhadvara) built with 
stone, as is stated in inscriptions on slabs of stone lately discovered 
at Maibang.t The coin of Yagonirayana (mentioned at pp. 2511.) 
of 1583 A.C, shows that the king was a worshipper of Hara-Gaurt,. 
The act of entering into the body of a copper efñgy of Cow 
and coming out of it might have been performed by Krepacandra 
who was a very pious king only to purge himself of sins of this 
and the previous life, but it was not a “formal act of conversion” as Bir 
Edward puts it (p. 257) probably on wrong information.* z 

Sir Edward has made mention of the rock-cut temple at Maibang 
but he has given a wrong date. It was carved out in Saka 1683 (1761 


— Vide the Introduction of “Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi" (Penal 
Code of the kingdom of Cachar), p, 12 and photo facing that page 
edited by the present writer, The inscriptions are dated 26th 
Às&dha, 1498 Sakabda. In the History of Assam there is no mention 
of this Meghanaráyaga nor of the ‘Dandavidhi’ promulgated by 
Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar in 1817. 

3 The gift of an effigy of cow made of Copper (or of gold) is 
found in the list of mabādānas (great gifts}. That the king and his 
brother entered into the figure and came out of it was pobably 
indicative of the colossal nature of the gift ensuring a very great 
amount of merit to the royal donor, 
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AC.) and not in "r633'! (1721 AC.) (p.257). Sir Edward could not 
have made this mistake if he was aware of another stone inscription 
ofthe same king found in Khaspur and preserved in the Deputy 
Commissioner's Office, which bears the date as 1693 Sargrawezfáa m * 

Sir Edward concludes this chapter with the mention of an undated 
coin of Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar which is in possession 
ofa descendant of his Prime Minister. This coin was shown to 
by the same personage* and I incorporated a facsimile thereof 
in the Introduction to my Hedambarajyar Dandavidhi, which book was 
published at the expense of this gentleman, On one side of the coin, 
the Saka year is mentioned as 1736 (qymfzx] ma) ie. 1814 A.C. 

XI 
The Jaimtia Kings 


The fect that the kingdom of Jayantiya—called and written 'Jaintia' 


now a days—had an existence in ancient times (when it was known as 
Narirajya mentioned in Jaimini’s Mahabharata) or even in the medizval 
period, Sir Edward has ignored totally. But in the ‘Srthatter [tivrtta' 
(History of. Sylhet), part I, section rv, chapter 1, the author, Mr, 
Achyutacharan Chaudhuri has stated a very important fact about 
a medieval king of Jaintia and his Court poct. The Rüghava-Pánda- 
viya kavya, a very dexterous composition—where each of the 
Verses conveys a double meaning, one referring to the heroes 
of the Rámáyaga and the other to those of the Mahabhirata— 
was _ Written in the sooth Century: by  Kaviraja who has 
Culogized in his work (canto I, verse 25) his patron, 


c-r. 

I 1633 Sakas-1711 AC, Probably Sir Edward read 1643, and 
1633 is a misprint, [For the copy of the inscription vide footnote 
of the Introduction of the Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi, p. 16.] 

2 Fide footnote of t | acti | ajyel 
E su the Introduction to the Hedambarajyer 
3 Rai Bipin Chandra Dev Laskar Bahadur of Barkhola, Cachar. 
4 Dr. Macdonell in his ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ say 
that this Kavya was written about 800 Ac. (i.e. — — 

earlier) Mr. Rice in his Karnat Authors (JRAS, 1885. p. 298.) 
gives the date as 1170 A. C. vide Max Müller's Letter in Takakusu’s 
I-Tsing, Introduction, p. Xii. But Mr, - Pathal in the Indian Antiquary, 


1883, p. 20 tries to ascribe the poem to Ar. — 
le 1123 A.C.) p to Arya Srutakirtti (Saka 1045, 


— — 
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king Kamadeva of Jayantipura. This king Kamadeva is described as a 
devotee of Mahideva (the presiding deity) of Jayantipura who imported 
Brahmanas—probably including the poct himself—from Madhyadesa 
learned (modern U.P.).? This throws a side light on the history of Jaintia 
during a peridd, whereof no other information can be had, "Jayantr- 
pura’ is evidently the same city which was the capital of the last 
king of Jaintia—and is the place where his descendants have still been 
residing amidst its ruins, : 


XIII 
Sylhet 


“A document purporting to be a copy of two copper-plates (no 
longer available)” (p. 274) so long alleged to have been granted by 
two Tipperah kings, Adidharmapha and Sudharmapha has now been 
rendered spurious by the discovery of the Copper-plate grant of Bhüs- 
karavarman of Kümarüpa. Those Brahmanas who so long traced 
their genealogy to the donees of the aforesaid Tipperah grants 
ie. the Sampradayika Brahmanas of Sylhet, are really descendants 
ofthe Brihmagas who migrated from K&marüpa to Sylhet^ — Al 
the ten gotras of the Sampradayikas are found mentioned in the 
inscriptions, of course along with many others, The story about the 
ancestors of these Brahmanas having been invited to perform. some 
sacrifice might be true, The fact that these copper-plates came to 
Sylhet with those Brahmagas proves that they had been of the 
foremost rank in their original society, 

There is a slight error in the rst name in the list (p. 275) of pre 
decessors of the kings whose copper-plate grants were discovered at 
Bhatera, Sylhet. The word is not "NavagIrvaga" but ‘Naragirvana’ which 
means ‘king,’ and the real name of this king is evidently “Kharavana” 


whereof *Naragirvana' is an adjective. The donors who were related 


= * Ë 


3m ane cat gee Tew TE: | 
(frst and third lines of the verse) 


2 This has been stated in details in my second article which 
is to be published in the Ep. Indica. 
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as father and son claimed descent [rom the Moon, [n this connection 
Sir Edward writes (pp, 275-276)—"Rajendralal Mitra suggests! that 
these kings were sovereigns of Cachar because they professed to be of 
the dynasty of Ghatotkaca * * * è “. Nowhere in the in- 
scriptions contained in these plates is found anything said of the 
donors belonging to the dynasty of Ghatotkaca, the ancestor of the 
sovereigns of Cachar, [n both the plates,” the second verse is a salu- 
tation to the moon and the third begins an account of the ancestors of 
the donor, who sprang from his (i.e, the Moon's) race. This is all that is 
stated of the ‘dynasty.’ If these kings had an affinity with any of the 
kings in this part of the country who claim to be of the lunar race, it 
could only be with the neighbouring and contemporary kings of Tip- 
perah, The Kachari kings, according to SirEdward himself (pp. 249- 
251) styled themselves "Lord of Hidimba" when they established 
themselves at Maibang after. the destruction of Dimapur (in 15 36) It 
was long before that time that the donors of the Bhatera grants ceased 
to exist as it was apparently occupied by the Mussulmans by the end 
of the fourteenth century,” 


FADMANATH BHATTACHARYYA 


r Dr, Rajendralal Mitra wrote—“These rijis were sovereigns 
of Kachar and professed to be of the dynasty of Ghatotkacha" (vide 
Proceedings ofthe Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p, 144). 
Some errors and discrepancies in Dr, Mitra's notes and readings have 
been noticed and corrected in my article “Srihatta Bhaterar Tamra- 
&isana" published in the Baügtya Sahitya Parigat Patrika, 1328 B.S., 
Pp. 175-183. 

_ 2 Vide Dr. Mitra’s translation of inscriptions, p, 144 and the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 151. 

3 Though the grants do not bear any clear date, yet from 
paleographical reasons, the inscriptions seem to be of a period not 
later than the fourteenth century A.C, 


— w — 1 


Further Kaniska Notes 


In the second volume of the Indian Historical Quarterly (p. 17781.) 1 
wrote a note about the Kaniska question, which it now seems possible to 
supplement, In the meantime Dr. W.E. van Wijk has shown that two 
of the inscriptions dated in the Kaniska era point to an epoch in A.D, 
128-9. His paper has been published in the ~Acta Orientalia, v, 168lf. 
and should be carefully studied by everybody who takes an interest 
in ancient Indian history. 

I may also mention two other recent publications, which are apt to 
throw light on the question. 

The first is Professor Lüders' edition of the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika, the original of the work which we know 
from Chinese translation under the wrong title Satralamkara. Professor 
Lüders has shown that its author was not Ašvaghosa, but the Taxila 
monk Kumiaralata, whose time is slightly later." It is therefore 
an almost contemporary source, and we become inclined to take special 
notice of its narrative about Kaniska, according to which he set 
out to conquer Eastern India, apparently from the Khotan country, 
and later on started to return to his country. 

The second is the second part of the Kharostht inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 

When the first part of this important publication appeared in 1920, 
[examined the dated records in the second volume of the Acta 
Orientalia, pp. 113/f. and tried to show that at least one of the Khotan 
rulers mentioned in them, thë Maharaja Amkvaga, can be identified, viz. 
with the Khotan king An-kuo (old pronunciation Ankwak), who ascend- 
ed the throne in A.D. 152, after his father Kien (old pronunciation Kian) 
had been murdered, and who was still reigning in A.D. 175- l 
came to the conclusion that the individual rulers mentioned in connec- 
tion with dates in these documents, all dated thelr records in 
regnal years, and that the various documents can be assigned to the 

riod about A.D. 130-220. | 
pais. Saas Hei that I was probably wrong in thinking of 
different regnal eras, and that all the dates should probably be 
referred to oneand the same recokning: We find that there was quic 
a series of rulers and chiefs styled Maharaja, but that there was also 


Eb, Bruchstacke der Kalpanamanditika des Kumaralata, Leipzig 


1926, 
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a maharajatiraja, whose suzerainty they all acknowledged, apparently 
themselves exercising certain administrative functions by rotation, This 
‘King of Kings’ is only named once, in no, 661, where he is called 
Avijitasinha, evidently a biruda. And it is tempting to identify this 
Avijitasimha with Vijayasimha, the predecessor of Vijayaktrti, the 
Khotan king who, according to the Tibetan tradition mentioned in my 
former paper, went with king Kanika, ie. Kaniska, and the Guzan 
king to India and took Saketa. In thatcase we may perhaps draw 
the conclusion that the era used in the. Turkestan documents was 
started during bis reign, for no. 661 is dated in the year ro, and probab- 
ly on the occasion of the consolidation of Scythian power in India 
and Central Asia preceding the Indian expedition under Kaniska. 

Asa working hypothesis I therefore explain the statement in the 
Tibetan texts about the joint expedition to [India in the following way. 

Some time in the first half of the second century A.D. there was a 
gathering of Scythian forces under three chiefs, king Kanika ie, 
the famous king Kaniska, the Maharaja Vijayakirti, son of the ruling 
king of Khotan, and the Guzan king, i.e, the head of the Indian 
Kusága empire, The last mentioned chief was in all likelihood the 
Successor or one of the successors of Wima Kadphises, Wima 
Kadphises, who suceeded an octogenarian father in 78-9 A.D. and who 
was still ruling in the year 187 of the old Saka era,! Le, in A.D. 103, 
may have died about A.D. 110, and his death would mean a weakening of 
the Kusápa power in India, wherefore it was natural to look for reinforce- 
ments in Turkestan, the old home of the Yue-chi and the Kusapas. 

The head of this coalition was apparently Kaniska, who is charac- 
terized in the Chinese version of the Kalpana manditika as Chen-t'an 
Kia-ni-ch'a, ie. according to M. Lévi,* Kanigka, king of Khotan, 
though it is, as we shall see, probable that he did not ascend the 
Khotan throne before a somewhat later time, On this occasion a new 
Scythian era was established, which has become known as the 
Kaniska era and which was used in India, by Kaniska and his 
successors, and in Eastern Turkestan, by the rulers of Khotan, 


Vijayasimha or Avijitasimha, as he is called in “the Turkestan | 


document, held sway as King of Kings in Khotan, while his son Vijaya- 
kirti accompanied Kaniska to India, to conquer Eastern India, 
as the Kalpanamanditika states, 


t Cf. my remarks in the Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 31f. 
2 See Ind. Ant., xxxii, 1903, pp. 384f. 
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The coalition also led to àn expansion of the Khotan power. The 
Hou Han-shu contains the information that, in the fourth year of 
Yung-kian, i.e, A.D. (29, Fang-ts'ian, king of Khotan, killed the king of 
Kiu-mi (between Chira and Keriya) and installed his own son as king 
of that place. The prefect of Tun-huang demanded that he should 
be punished, The emperor, however, ‘pardoned’ the Khotan king, at 
the same time requesting him to give up Kiu-mi, to which, how- 
ever, Fang-ts'ian did not consent. In the first year Yang-kia, ie. A.D. 
132, the prefect of Tun-huang induced the king of Kashgar to 
attack Khotan, and he is stated to have defeated Fang-ts'ian 
and installed a scion of the old dynasty in Kiu-mi, According to 
a subsequent notice Fang-ts'ian had already in the preceding year sent 
one of his sons with present and tribute to the imperial court," 

We do not know anything about the identity of Fang-tsian. He 
may or may not be the ruler whose biruda was Vijayasimha or 
_ Avijitasimha ; it is evident from the Hou Hanshu that he was à 
powerful king, whom the Chinese did not succeed in ‘punishing.’ The 
Khotan rulers had clearly become powerful about the year 129, and 
it is likely that this was the result of their joining hands with their 
Indian cousins. 

Let us now try to follow the expedition towards India, ie. accord- 
ing to the Kalpanamanditika to Eastern India. | 

In the very first year of the Kaniska era, ie, according to Dr. 
van Wijk in A, D. 128 or 129, oF practically at the same time when 
Fang-ts'ian attacked Kiu-mi, we fnd the first dated record in the 
Kaniska era, For the famous casket found in the Kanigka stüpa 
at Peshawar, is evidently dated Sam £ ma[harajasa] Kaniyrasa, a 
fact which shows that the Tibetan tradition according to which 
Kanigka was not from the beginning a friend of Buddhism is not 
reliable, J 

The fact that the very first year of the Kanigka era is mentioned 
in a record found so far west as Peshawar adds strength to the theory 
that Kaniska entered India from outside, presumably from Turkestan, 
and thus confirms the Tibetan tradition and the account in the 
Kalpanāmaņditikā. 

* — that Kaniska's expedition was directed towards 
Eastern India is further supported by Indian inscriptions, For in the 


^ 4 Cf. Chavannes, T'oung pao, li, viii pp. 17off, and my summary 
in Acta Orientalia, ii, pp. 1364 | 
24 
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year 3 of the Kanigka era we find inscriptions so far east as Sarnath, 
where also a satrap and a great satrap are mentioned, in full accordance 
with the notice in the Kalpanimanditika: ‘he conquered Tung T‘ien- 
chu (Eastern India) and pacified the country, Le. he arranged for a 
proper administration through satraps and great satraps. 

The Kalpanámanditika goes on to say: ‘His power spread fear ; 
his good fortune was complete, He set out to return to his kingdom, 
The route passed through a broad, flatland. At that time the king’s 
heart was pleased only with the religion of the Buddha ; he made it 
his necklace, Now, in the place where he stopped, he saw from far 
offa stüpa which he took for astiipa of the Buddha.’ It however 
proved to be a Jain stüpa, 

We are, I think, justified in inferring from this old, almost con- 
temporaneous, source that Kaniska actually left Eastern India in 
order to return to his home country, ie, as we have seen probably 
Khotan His way led through a place with a Jain stüpa, and we are 
involuntarily reminded of the Mathura inscriptions from the Kankáli 
Tila of Kaniska's time, with the references to Jain sanctuaries, 

Kaniska probably spent some time in Mathura, which was, as is 
well known, formerly a Saka province, From Mathura and North- 
Western India we have a series of records of his time, the 
latest known date being of the year 23, in the first month of the 
summer season." Ií we accept Dr. van Wijk's results, that the first 
year of the Kaniska era began in the autumn A.D. 128, this date would 
correspond to the summer AD. 151, Now we have a record of the 3oth 
day of the fourth summer-month of the year 20, i, & one year later, 
dated during the reign of Kaniska's successor Vasigka.? The only 
possible inference is that Kaniska had ceased to reign in the summer 
152 A.D, because he had died or left the country as irdicated in the 
Kalpanamanditika, It may be worth while examining the known 
records about Khotan to see whether there is any trace of him there 
about this time. For if he started on his career from Khotan and if 
» set out for his own country after having cempleted his Indian 
conquests, Khotan must have been the place to which he eventually 
may have returned, 

The passage in the Hou Han-sho quoted above contains some 

— — — — — 
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2 Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, no. 1494, 
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further note; about Khotan, In the first year Yuan-kia (A.D. 152) 
the Chinese governor Chao-p'ing died at Khotan, and his son set out 
to bring his body home, On his way out he stopped in Kiu-mi, where 
the king told him that his father had been poisoned by order of Kien, 
king of Khotan. When he returned, he reported the matter in Tun- 
huang. In ADD, 152 Wang-king was sent out to succeed Chao-p 'ing, 
and he was commissioned to make secret investigation of the whole 
matter, After his arrival in Khotan he made a banquet, to which he 
invited Kien, and on this occasion a Kiu-mi official killed the Khotan 
king. Wang-king and his followers were then attacked and killed by 
the Khotanese, who placed Kien's son. An-kuo on the throne. The 
prefect of Tun-huang wanted to march against Khotan in order to 
avenge the affront. The emperor, however, did not allow it, On the 
contrary, he recalled the prefect and appointed a new one in his place, 
After these events, we hear, Khotan became arrogant, 

Of An-kuo we again hear in the fourth year Hi-p'ing (A.D, 175) 
when he is stated to have attacked aríd killed the Kiu-mi king. 

Now I have already stated that An-kuo, which name was still 
in the T'ang period pronouned An-kwak, seems to be identical with 
the maharaja devaputra Amkvaga of whom we have several dates 
in the Kharostht documents from Turkestan, ranging between the 
years 5 (no, 187) and 46 (no. 418). If we assume that his 46th year 
was A.D, 175, we should arrive at an epoch for the era used by him 
in ca, A.D, 128-9, i.e, the same epoch which Dr, van Wijk has calculated 
for the Kaniska era. But we cannot, of course, tell whether the 
46th was his last year, or A.D. 175 was the corresponding Christian one, 
We can only say that this coincidence strengthens our belief that 
it was the Kaniska era whith was used in Chinese Turkestan by: 
Amkvaga and other maharajas, 

Another question may be raised. Is Kien, An-kuo’s father, in 
reality, the great Kaniska ? I believe that such is actually the case. 

Ihave already mentioned that the word Kien was pronounced 
Kian in the T'ang period, If we now compare the T'ang pronuncia- 
tion of K'iu-tsiu-k'io, Le, Kujiila Kadphises, viz. Kieu- dz'iou Kiap, we 
will see that Kiap renders an Indian Kapa, and in the same way Kian 
can well be a transliteration of an original Kana, 

Now it is evident from a comparison of the names of the dynasty, 
viz, Kaniska, Vasiska, Huviska, that fefe is a derivative termina- 
tion, The form Kanika mentioned above may therefore well bea 


genuine doublet, formed from a simplex Kama, On the other hand,, 
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it is also possible that the Chinese simply shortened the name in their 
rendering, as they frequently did in similar cases. 

At all events Kien can very well be the same name as we know 
in the forms Kaniska, Kanika, and the striking chronological 
coincidence makes me inclined to identify them.” 

We should then understand why the summer of the Kaniska year 
24, i.e, A. 0.152 belonged to the reign of Kariska's successor. 
Kaniska had then not only left India, but he had already been killed 
in Khotan, the old home of his dynasty, and been succeeded there 
by his son An-kuo, Amkvaga. 

The latter never uses the imperial title, and we must, I think, 
infer that the Khotan rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of. Kaniska's 
Indian successors, Vasiska would, moreover, if I am right, be an 
elder brother of Amkvaga, and the imperial power passed from him 
to his son Kaniska II and subsequently to Huvigka, whose latest 
date in the year 60 is fourteen years later than Amkvaga’s last 
epigraph, 

The document no, 661 which mentions the Khotana maharijatiraja 
Avijitasimha in the year 10, on the other hand, seems to show that the 
Khotan rulers did not think themselves inferior to the Indian Kusanas 
in the first years after the coalition, It seems natural to infer that it was 
Kaniska's return from India, with increased power and prestige, which 
brought about a change, - 

Anditisa priori also likely thatit was the relations to thein- 
beritors of Brahmin learning brought about through the conquest of 
Eastern India in the beginning of Kaniska's reign which paved the 
way for the introduction of the Brihmt alphabet and of Mahayana 
in Central Asia as in North-Western India, 

STEN KONOW 


The Pustakapathopaya 


The Pustaka pithopaya, called in Tibetan Glegs 
bam bklag pahi thabs, gives a short description as to 
how one should begin to read a book, The Sanskrit original of this 
small work has not as yet been found, and it seems itis lost. Its 
author is Pandita Dàánaáila of Kaéámrira, and he 
himself translated the work into Tibetan. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his His 
tory of Indian Logic, Caleutta University, 1921, pp. 


«ad 
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340-341, mentions that the work deals with logie, But it is an obvious 
mistake, as there is nothing of logic in the work. The mistake may be 
due to the fact that the work is catalogued in the Tanjur along with 
logical treatises. 

We give below the Tibetan text! of the work together with a 
conjectural restoration of the Sanskrit original and an English trans- 
lation, The xylograph used belongs to the Viévabhiratt Library 
and is of the Narthang edition. 


THE TIBETAN TEXT 


Reya gar skad du/ Pustaka pathopaiya/ Bod skad du / 

Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs// 
Dkon mchog gsum la phyag htshal lo J! 

Dai po ran fiid rnam par snan mdzad sku mdog dkar po sna 
tshogs pa dma zla ba la gnas pa bsams te | Dehi mdun du rañ gi ham 
gz'an gyi ched gañ yin yañ ruñ ste / zla ba la gnas pahi bsgrub bya 
bsams par byaho / De nas rai gi shin gar zla ba la gnas pahi bhru” 
las lha mo sañs rgyas spyan ma mer? mo maù po spros te / 
Rin po chehi bum pa ye ses kyi bdud rtsig gan bas bsgrub bya la 
dban bskur bar bsam la / De mas glegs bam bklag par byabo // 

Glegs bam bklag pabi thabs Pandita Danaárlas rati 
bzyur du mdzad pa rdzogs so / 


THE RECONSTRUCTED TEXT IN SANSKRIT 


Bhiratabhasayam P usta k apathopayab/ Bhotabhisiyam 
Glegs bam bklag páhi thabs // I 
Namo ratnatrayaya / ` 
Prathamam atmanam Vairocanam dhavalavarpángam vi&vapadma- 
candrasthitam cintayitva tasya puratah svasyányasya va nimittam 
anyataram  candrüsimam — sádhyam dhyayet]  Tatah svabpdaya- 





1 Tanjur, Mdo, Ze, 267", 7-68", 2; Cordier, vol. ili, p. 452. 

2 The first letter of it is indistinct in the xylograph (Vi&vabhárati 
Library): should we read mar me meaning 'alamp ? In that case 
Devi Buddhalocani is regarded as a lamp throwing light on all obscure 

- points of the book to be read. The reading of the xylograph of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is ser mo “kapila” (tawny). 
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candrasthata bhrukirad devi Buddhalocan a? mata(?) bhiiyasa 

sphurati/ Ratnaghatena jidnapiyusapirnena sadhyasyabhisekam 

bhavayet / Tatah pustakam pathet / Pandita-Danadilena 

syaparivartanena krtah Pustaka páthopàáyalbh sampürpah / 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


In the Indianlanguage Pustakapathopaya;(the means 
of reading a book); in the Tibetan language Glegs blam 
bklag pahi thabs, 


Obeisance to the Jewel-traid, 

At the outset thinking oneself (to be) Vairocana of white body, 
seated on the moon on a double lotus, one should, in front of him, 
meditate upon the deity to be propitiated (sid4yo), who is seated on 
the moon, (to be propitiated) either for one's own sake or for 
others sake, Then the mother goddess Buddhalocani 
greatly flashes from the mystic syllable (dija-mantra), dhru, located in 
the moon of one’s own heart. One should imagine the ablution of 
the deity to be propitiated from a vase of gems, full of the nectar 
of knowledge. Then one should read a book, 

Here endsthe Pustaka pāthħhopāya of Pandita 
Dànasila inhisown translation (into Tibetan). 


DURGACHARAN CHATTgEADHYAYA 


————— 


— Or Buddhanetrt See Mahàavyutpatti, Bibliotheca 
‘Buddhica, 1911, 197, 44, 244,63; A, Getty, Gods of Northern 
Buddhism, Oxford, 1914, p. 122. / 
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[THE] NATYA-SASTRA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA.—Edited with a preface, appendix and index 
by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi, Vol. I, (chs. 1-7). Central Library, 
Baroda (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. xxxvi), 1926, 

The Gaekwad's Oriental Series has already established for itself a 
reputation for the high level of quality maintained in its publication 
of Sanskrit texts, The announcement of an edition of the difficult 
text of the JVüfya-astra with its erudite commentary by the Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta was therefore eagerly welcomed by all Sanskrit 
scholars interested in the subject. The importance of the work was 
recognised as early as 1865 when Fitz-Edward Hall in the Preface to 
his edition of the Dasaripa in the Bibliotheca Indica Series drew 
attention to its value and interest, and edited for the first time chap- 
ters 18, rg, 20 and 24. Later on, the labours of Grosset and Regnaud 
made chapters 1-14, 15-17 and 28 available to Sanskrit scholars. 
Grosset's first systematic edition of the text, published in 1898, with 
a preface by Regnaud, contained chs, 1-14, but his materials were 
rather scanty and not fully adequate fora final edition. The other 
chapters were separately published by himself and Regnaud in the 
latter's Rédtorigue Sansbrife, in the Annales au Musée Guimet (1-11), 
and in the JM. de la Faculté de Lettres de Lyon between 1830-88, 
But the text was presented in Roman transliteration. Partly for this 
reason and partly because European publications are not widely known 
in India, these editions of the text found little currency in this coun- 
try, In the meantime, however, the entire text was published in 
Devanagari character in 1894 in the Kavyamala Series (No, 42) 
from Bombay. But the editors of the Kavyamala Series worked 
with very imperfect materials, perhaps much more imperfect than 
those available to Grosset, The need for a scholarly and critical 
edition of the entire text, along with the unpublished — * 
of Abhinavagupta, has therefore been always felt, especially as the 
NityaSéstra, attributed to Bharata-muni, is certainly the oldest 
available work on dramaturgy, music, histrionic art and kindred 
subjects, and its importance can never be exaggerated. But there 
were difficulties about undertaking such an edition. Besides the en- 
ormous cost of printing involved in publishing the voluminous com- 
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mentary of Abhinavagupta, along with the text of 36 or 37 chapters, 
the work itself presented textual difficulties, and manuscript material 
was by no means easy of access or adequate. The Nalye-distra is 
encyclopedic in its comprehensive scope, but it is also in a sense 
chaotic or diffuse (partly on occount of considerable rehandlings and 
interpolations) and without that orderly arrangement to which we are 
accustomed to in such manuals, A work like this, therefore, demands 
almost encyclopedic knowledge in the editor in many of the arts, and 
it was not possible for a single scholar to do justice to its multifarious 
content. 

The commentary also presents unusual difficulties. It presupposes 
in the editor an extensive erudition like that of the author. It has 
also all the peculiarities of Abhinavagupta’s cryptic, learned and allusive 
style, and the available manuscript material is sometimes hopeless 
in matter of deciding the correct readings. No one had yet ventured 
to edit this commentary in its entirety. It is the only commentary 
available on the difficult text cf Bharata, but manuscripts of it are 
indeed not so plentiful as they are even of the original text. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Ganganath Jha, the present writer was fortunate 
in obtaining a transcript of this bulky commentary from a Ms. in 
Dr. Jha’s possession; and with the help of this very incorrect copy 
of a single Ms, a part of the commentary on ch. vi (relating to Bha- 
rata's well-known dictam on rasa) was imperfectly and tentatively 
edited by the present writer as an appendix to his article on the theory 
of rasa in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Judilee Commemoration Vel- 
umes (Orientalia, pt. ii, pp. 240-53). Subsequently in 1926, Dr. Subodh 
Chandra Mukerjee presented the entire commentary on ch. vi (along 
with the original text) as a part of his thesis for the Doctorate of 
the University of Paris. Inthe text portion, for which he was for- 
tunate in having access to some good Mss, and texts, his edition is 
indeed commendable; but for the commentary, Dr, Mukerjee had 
to rely chiefly on a transcript of a copy of the commentary existing 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 
Ms. is perhaps equally defective as the Ms, used by the present 
writer, 

This short history of the attempts at editing the text of Bharata 
and its commentary will make clear the necessity of a critical edition, 
The Kavyamala edition has been so far the only complete edition of 
the Nutya-tastra, but both this and Grosset’s edition hag been long 
out of print, and the text is practically unavailable at the present time. 
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Of Abhinavagupta's commentary not much has yet been published. 
The genern| editor of the (Gackwad's Oriental Series is therefore to 
be congratulated in undertaking to supply this desideratum, 

The volume, so far published, of this edition contains the text 
and the commentary up to the end of ch. vii, and three more volumes 
are promised to complete it. The commentry contains numerous 
lacunae and is entirely wanting in ch. vii (and ch. viii). There isa 
short preface which raises some textual and general problems, without 
however furnishing any definite solution, 

In the preface, the editor claims that the edition has been based 
upon 40 copies of Bharata's text, as against only four independent 
Mss. available to Grosset, two to the editors of the Kavyamala edition, 
two to Dr. S. C, Mukerjee and one to F, E, Hall. He does not men- 
tion how many copies of Abhinava's commentary were utilised by him, 
but speaks rather vaguely of "two sets" of Mss. of the commentary. 
It is somewhat exciting news that such ample material was at his 
disposal ; bett when one considers the edition itself, one cannot but 
feel disappointed that the editor could not manage to make up some- 
thing better and more critical out of the enormous mass of material he 
claims to have collected. His edition of the text has not dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting at every step the earlier editions 
of Grosset and of the Kavyamala Series, nor can it in any sense be 
said to have maintained the high standard of oriental scholarship of the 
Series to which it belongs. 

The questions raised in the preface require some detailed consi- 
deration. It would be perhaps fair to suspend our judgment on this 
very meagre and unsatisfying preface, for the editor has promised a 
More extensive introduction at the end of the work, But one feels 
that this preliminary preface raises some important questions relating 
to textual matters, which challenge criticism and which should there- 
fore have been dealt with more fully and critically. The editor 
raises two important issues: (r) that there are two recensions of 
Bharata's text, styled by him respectively A (Northern) and B (South- 
ern), and (2) that the D recension is of earlier and A of later origin. 
His statements about the recensions and their relative priority may 
be right, but the proof is lacking. 

Mr. Kavi has given us certain very brief indications of the 
differences between the two recensions, viz., insertion of certain 
verses in B, which are not found in A, at the end of ch. V ; the 
splitting up of ch, ix in B into two chapters; placing of the 
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subject-matter of ch. xxvi in B to ch. xxxv; differences of terminology 
in the chapter on Prosody, A adopting Piügala's terminology but B 
accepting the measure of gurw and /agAw; and so forth. — The value 
which Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences as marking two different 
recensions is perhaps too generous, and these indications are hardly 
sufficient for a definite conclusion of such importance, For it is possi- 
ble to argue that while some of the differences are of a trivial character, 
others might occur in different Mss, of the same recension. Mr. Kavi 
himself admits two Mes. from Malabar follow what he calls A or Nor- 
thern recension, while the Nepal Ms. represents B and the Almorah 
Ms, “stands midway between these two recensions.” It is not very 
clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which is quoted just now, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not given us any indication as to 
the agreements and differences of each of his many Mss. with regard 
to his so-called recensions, The apparatus criticus lurnished for the text 
and the commentary is of the most meagre character and, as a rule, do 
not exceed more than two or three printed lines; these do not help us 
in deciding the question. Any one who cousults Grosset’s edition can 
easily find out that this is not the measure of genuine variant readings, 
although Grosset only used four Mss. while our editor claims to have 
utilised forty. If Mr, Kavi would have us believe in his theory ol recen- 
sions, be should have given us from his ample material a full critical 
apparatus, and marked all genuine variants, We are aware that this 
would have enlarged the bulk of an already extensive publication 
and involved infinite labour and care in collation; but without such 
data the editor's uncorroborated statement alone is not conclusive, 
Even assuming the existence of two different recensione, one finds 
it difficult to discover the grounds on which Mr. Kavi regards the 
Southern or B recension to be of earlier origin, He states that the 
earlier commentators, Sai kuka, Lollata, Udbhata and others commented 
upon the B version. If this is a ground of presuming that the B version 
is earlier, all that can be said is that it is not proved: for the com- 
mentaries of these early commentators are no longer available, and 
Abhinavagupta’s scanty and occasional quotations from them do not 
justify such conclusion. It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Nor- 
thern writer like Udbhata (and possibly Lollata and Saükuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as genuine. 
On the editor's own admission, Dhanafijaya used the A text instead 
of B, and this is certainly significant, Bhoja's following of B recen- 
ion in his 8 ñgara-pretüia (i it is actually so) i$ a fact which is not of 
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equal importance, for Bhoja was more or lesma compiler and was not 
always very Critical in his compilation. Some of the differences between 
the two recensions mentioned above would rather speak in favour of 
the priority of A to B. It is possible to argue, for instance, that inas- 
much as B text includes verses (e.g. in ch, v) which are not to be 
found in A and which are characterised by the editor himself as 
spurious (p. 10), B is a later version which admits interpolation of 
these verses. The adopting of Pingala’s prosodic terminology by 
A text and its rejection by B for the later criterion of guru and laghu 
is also significant. It is not to be supposed that we are arguing tlie 
point; we cannot do it without sufficient data; but what we want to 
point out is that on these important problems more light should have 
been thrown, and that questionable statements unsupported by wealth 
of facts do not carry any conviction to a critical mind, i 

Again, in one place, Mr, Kavi states that "in this edition we have 
to give the A recension, because the commentator (i.e. Abhinavagupta) 
follows it,” implying that it is a matter of regret to him that Abhinava 
had not the good sense in seeing the matter eye to eye with the learned 
editor and did not adopt the B text which Mr, Kavi would consider 
as earlier and genuine, But immediately afterwards, Mr, Kavi makes 
the confession that “great difficulty was felt in fixing the recension 
used by the commentator" for no single Ms. of the text, in his 
opinion, follows the commentator throughout; and it is not clear from 
Mr. Kavi's statement on this point that Abhinavagupta actually 
follows throughout what he calls the A recension, Where we ex- 
pect to find knowledge, we are confronted with obier da or mere 
guess-work. 

In the preface, again, Mr. Kavi speaks of the Dwvadasa-sahasrt 
version of the JValyasaséra and states vaguely that “it is now only 
in part available," confidently assuring us that this version was called 
the Adi-bharata, We are also informed that ‘we have fragments 
both of Brahma-bharata and Sadaéiva-bharata.” One would be tem- 
pted at once to ask "where?" and "what are they?" One wishes 
that Mr. Kavi would vouchsafe to us further and more precise infor- 
mations on these interesting versions and discuss in detail the inter- 
relation between them, as well as their relation to the existing 
version of Bharata's work, But these questions do not seem to. Worry 
him. ; 

Turning from the preface to the: text. itself, one sadly feels that 
enough pains have not been taken about constituting a thoroughly 
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critical or even a reliable text. There is no evidence to show that 
care has been taken in the collation of the different Mss, for the 
genuine variant readings (and not merely obvious scribal mistakes 
which he rightly excludes), both of the text and of the commentary; 
nor is there anything to show that the readings of other printed 
editions have been carefully weighed, considered or noted down, As 
we have already pointed out, the apparatus criticus is of the slightest 
character and most disappointing, especially as the readings adopted 
are in hundreds of places still doubtful or unintelligible, We have 
already alluded to the difficulties of the work itself, which, to some 
extent, would disarm criticism; but in the interest of scholarship it is 
most regrettable that the editor should plead “limitation of time, 
purse and space.” On the other hand, the editor seems to proceed 
with perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly ever gives an 
indication of unsloved difficulties where the readings are frankly 
unsatisfactory, plausibly doubtful or suspiciously corrupt. To his 
own satisfaction perhaps he has constituted the text, and therefore 
does not feel that there could be any difficulty left unsloved; at least 
he does not very often give any indication of an uneasy feeling any- 
where, And yet a less gifted critic must confess to a heretical belief 
that the difficulties of the text are not all solved ; that there are still 
many places where the readings require a and invite 
criticism ; that they are not dealt with ably or with accurate know- 
ledge or with that critical instinct which never fails of what is re- 
quired of it, 

A scrutiny of the text gives one the impression that it is often 
uncritically copied from the Mss, and (in the absence of full variant 
readings) frankly eclectic.. OF the alterations and emendations which 
the editor has thought fit to mark, some are happy, but some are 
not sound, while others are sometimes quite needless, or too daring 
to be probable. But what is more serious is that there are consider- 
able "paddings" and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion, The present 
writer dots not possess the ample Ms.-material as the editor does 
but he is deliberately of this opinion after comparing Mr. Kavi's text 

‘with the Ms, of the commentary in his possession, He has also 
collated very carefully that part of ch. vi of the commentary which 
has already been published independently from two different Mss. 
by himself (marked hereafter as D) and by Dr. Mukerjee (marked 
hereafter as M) respectivsly ; and this scrutiny has thrown interesting 
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light on this point. The saeva mecessitas which limits the space of a 
reviewer forbids us in dwelling long on the point, and as all the texts 
are before the reader he can satisfy himself by a comparison ; but a few 
examples taken from this part of the commentary will, we hope, 
justify the somewhat severe criticism made above, 

It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in His 
Küvyámusasama (pp. $7-66) has appropriated this portion of Abhinava- 
gupta's text in his own commentary ; but he has, at the same time, 
sometimes altered, paraphrased, condensed or expanded Abhinava's 
remarks. Mr. Kavi, while purporting to give us Abhinaya's text, has 
exploited Hemacandra considerably without marking or acknowledg- 
ing these additions or alterations as such, A few examples will 
suffice : , 

F. 274, IL 11-13. Both D and M read: sa cddhayo’ pranukirye'- 
nukariaryapi cdsausanihina-Salid [D reading (ef)caninesandtina- 
balad ] iti. Mr. Kavi reads: sa chbhayor api mukhyayü vriyü rümd- 
dávanukaryeémubartari ¿a nate ramidi-riipatinusandhine-balid iti, 
which is copied literally without indication from Hemacandra, who 
simply amplifies and clears up Abhinava’s cryptic sentence. 

P.275. Of the verses quoted, D snd M give the second and 
first lines respectively of viurddhàémapyagüdho pi and šoñema &rtah. 
Mr. Kavi supplies the missing lines from Hemacandra without indi- 
cating it, Of the third verse, D and M give only bAT patito likkan- 
tyah, The rest of the verse is similarly supplied in his text by Mr, 
Kavi from Hemacandra. - 

On the same page, lines 20-22, Mr. Kawi supplies the sentences 
mir rümah syad vi na vdyam iti and samyal-mithyksam&aya-sadriya- 
pratitibhyo vilatsana citra-turagádi-nyayena from. Hemacandra's ampli- 
fication without indicating the fact, 

P. 279. D and M give only one of the four lines of the verses, 
cited on lines 13-16, viz., &Miüvani-Dhavya eso'pi. irigürüdi gane hi yat. 
So does Hemacandra in this context, Mr. Kavi supplies the other 
three lines from Hemcandra wbo quotes it (p. 61) in another context. 

P, 282, lines 16-17. The words dares ndteprasaige'fra is @ quota- 
tion which should be marked assuch, Afíter this, Mr. Kavi supplies 
pürva-raiga-vidhim prati and matt vidtigake vipi from Hemacandra 
without mentioning the fact; for these words are wanting in beth D 
and M. 

P. 285, lines 4-5. D and: M read. dig ca, prafityupiyanim abhive 
katham pratitim sphulayatité tathari-tabtaliiga-sambhave'pi na pra- 
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Air viiramyati, Mr. Kavi alters the reading without indicating the fact, 
in accordance with Hemacandra, thus: Aum ea Pratityupüyanam abhāve 
bathag pratiti-büvah, asphutapratitr-bari-Babdal Füga-sanbAave pi ele, 

P. 285, lines 22-23. D and M read: wenn sankuhidibhir athyadhi- 
yata—aithapyesa vibhivddigratyayürabhyamaqatvad rasa ucyate. — Mr. 
Kavi alters the reading in accordance with Hemacandra without any 
indication thus: sthapyeva widhivddi-pratyiyyo rasyaminatvad rasa 
yate. 

In some cases, Mr. Kavi has inserted a word or two from Hema- 
candra or altered the reading slightly but no mention of the fact has 
heen made, eg. the word /antikediyo in line 25, p. 2860; miumina in 
line 7, p» 285; didteti in line 1, p. 284; sivisamiünam in line 26, p. 
a80 (where both D and M read wrádhiyamananm) etc. In some cases, 
ünacknowledged alterations are made from Hemacandra, where such 
alteration is not necessary, e.g. in line 18, p. 276, where the reading 
atatkirandtatkiryütatsahacararüpa is.needlessly changed into amanta- 
larapinantakaryünantasahacararüpa in deference to Hemacandra's 
reading. In the same way, the reading Arai adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on p. 279, line: 1, is clearly wrong: it 
should be drugi, Every student of Sanskrit Alamkara knows that druti, 
wisfira and vibasa are associated with the three runas (madhurya, ojas 
and rasida), and this nomenclature is here adopted by Bhattanayaka. 

Exampleslike this can be easily multiplied; but we hope that 
these instances which are taken at random from only ten or eleven 
pages of the edition of the commentary will be enough to indicate 
the extent to which the Ms.-text has been altered or emended without 
the slightest indication. These are certainly not the ways of scienti- 
fic scholarship! The liberties taken with the text may not always 
be serious: but in the mass they are enough to render the book 
utterly unreliable, especially as they are delivered with the air of 
authority in a well-known Series, ' Mr. Kavi may reply that some 
of his Mss. do read as Hemacandra does; in that case he ought to 
have noted the alternative readings or given us an indication of the 
fact. Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra's paraphrase or altera- 
tion gives us better readings of the passages in question, there is still 
the duty of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as 
he can, and whenever an alteration or emendation is made from 
other sources that fact should have been clearly indicated along with 
the original reading of the author as found in the Ms, A rigid con- 
Servatism. with regard to the text should be given precedence over 
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electicism, interpretation over emendation. On this point we should 
like to draw the attention of the editor to the procedure adopted by 
the editors of the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the Mahaóláraza and 
request him to attend to the remarks made in their Foreward to 
Fasc, 1 of the Adiparvan at pp. vi f. 

Within the limits of our space we cannot advert to the. inaccuracies 
and doubtful readings which abound in this work, The wrong division 
of words or sentences—an error which occurs with surprising fre 
quency—sometimes indicate that the sense of the passages in question 
has rot been properly considered but that they are merely copied as 
found in the Mss. The punctuation is not always consistent, and some 
times positively misleading. We give here one or two examples. On p. 
285, lines 4-6, there should be no full stop after apradhinatoa-mirisah, 
but this phrase should be construed with the next sentence ending 
in munini &rtah; for clearly &r#ah requires an object, and the sense 
requires that the muni (Bharata), while defining the nature of riaye 
éhava, repudiated its apredhinafea, or in other words, established its 
pradhünmafva, On p. 278, lines 22-24, the division of the sentences 
do appear to be correct as they stand. The full stop should be after 
praysub,and not after gratyaksüd rva, which should be construed 
with the next sentence.. In the same way, there should bea full 
stop after zya/, and Zan na should go with frafiir anubhisva-smriyádi- 
riipa-rasasya yukta. The punctuation on p. 280, the prose portion, is 
throughout careless. There should be full stops after "a/ràgstam: (line 
24), «vam aparo'pi (line 28), viatam' (line 1, p. 281), v3 (same line, 
same page), watidi-simagri (line 2, p. 281) ett, The reading of lines 
14-18, page 280 is doubtful, and the sense is not clear; some emenda- 
tions are made without acknowledgment here by the editor (for the 
Mss. D and M are both corrupt here), but his emendations have 
hardly given a good sense to the passage, pali 

On p. 87, ll. 23-26, Abhinavagupta speaks of the use of Binna-Iga. 
words like Ampfa-mathanam and samavakirah in apposition to each 
other and cites usages like Vikramórvali mitakam and svapma-wisava- 
datta nitakam, The passage is given thus by the editor: amréamaths 
nam samtapakara itt bhinnalinga-saminidhikaranya dou repa.e.....»-fala 
eva vibramorvasiya-svapnavasavadatte nilakam iti eyavaharanii. The 
reading should be vi£ramórvasi' and not. vikramorvatiga^; for other. 
wise the point regarding simanadhikaragya of bhinnaltiga words 
is lost, It is also remarkable that the Vibramórvasi was known as a 
nilaka (and not £rotaka) to Abhinavaguptd. 
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Such mistakes are inevitable in a difficult text, and one need not 
be unnecesssarily fault-finding. But the honesty of a conscientious 
editor requires that he should acknowledge frankly where a passage 
is dificult or unintelligible. Some of these lapses from accuracy 
are not serious, but taken in the mass they are enough to impair the 
value of the work and give it the appearance of being amateurish, 

The editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own in the 
chapters vii and viii where Abhinavagupta's commentary cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desireable pro- 
cedure. 

In the printing of the book, allowance must be made for the 
limitation of the Indian compositor, and some of the misprints with 
which the work abounds from cover to cover are due, no doubt, to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which the proofs were corrected 
by the editor from a distance. But there is some evidence that the 
sheets have been passed through the Press without proper care, and 
some signs that the Press copy oí the work was not revised adequately 
before printing. The corrigenda to the work cover three pages, 
but they are by no means exhaustive. On p. 2, for instance, one finds 
at the very beginning of the commentary three serious misprints not 
marked in the Errata, two of which (wamashkaryau for namaskirye 
on line 9, and ftlimahwid: for pitimakdd: on line 10) can be easily 
corrected by the reader but it is difficult to guess that tadiigrantha 
om line 26 is tobe read as fadgrantha, On some pages (e.g. p. to), 
one can mark some five or six misprints which have not been corrected 
in the Errata. In a difficult text like that of Abhinavagupta, where 
sometimes the readings themselves are doubtful, such misprints are 
not only irritating but often misleading. We may be accused of being 
meticulous and microscopic in our review; but the number of mis- 
prints is indeed disproportionately large, and they are sometimes 
of a character to make them somewhat puzzling even to the advanced 
student. We have not yet been able to make out what kampa- 
— Pulakòùllukasanådir vikārah (p.281, line 6) means; is it kampa-pulake- 
Masanidir vitürah? On P- 2, line 10, the phrase nitye'lokavad 
upajivita itt is equally unintelligible, 

The woodcuts prepared from the Najarija temple of Cidambaram 
for the purpose of illustrating the gestures are happy additions and 
are helpful, but they are rather clumsily executed and have an appear- 
ance of. hideousness which cannot surely be associated with Oriental art, 

S.K.Dk 
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THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHIST NIRVANA, By Th. 
Stcherbalsky, PH.D. vi--246 pp. Academy of Science of the 
USSR., Leningrad, 19:7. 

It is very interesting and at the same time highly instructive to 
read controversies between two scholars like Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
Vallée Poussin. The subject of the controversy viz., the interpretation 
of Nirvana is, indeed, a stumbling block in Buddhist philosophy. The 
conception of Nirvana is of such a nature that language fails to give 
an adequate idea of same, It can only be realised and not described, 
Though this has been repeatedly pointed out in the oldest Buddhist 
texts, the philosophers could not abstain from the temptation of 
giving an expression to their conceptions in guarded language, The 
definition of Nirvana, which the philosopher-disciples of Buddha had 
given, led to many controversies; ultimatly bringing in their train the- 
various sects of Buddhism. Prof. Stcherbatsky, in the present work, 
attempts to show the gradual evolution of the conception of Nirvana 
from a materialistic pluralism of the Vaibhasikas to an out-and-out 
monism of the Madhyamikas. There would have been very little , 
to say against his scheme of evolution, had it not been for his two 
statements with an important bearing on the subject. The first is 
that "the Vaibhasikas may be here treated as the representatives 
“of Early Buddhism (ie. Hinayana) (pp. 17, 27) and the second is 
that the Madhyamika “system of philosophy and dialectics is the 
foundation of Mahayana religion” (p. 35)- 

Though much is yet unknown of each of the Hinayanic schools, 
enough of the doctrines of the Sthaviravada and Sarvastivida are 
known to enable us to distinguish between the two. To take the 
Vaibhasikas as the type, and the Abhidharmakogavyakhya as the sole 
literature of Hinayana is to shut one’s eyes to the Pali and early 
Sanskrit works of the Htnayana. The, Sarvastivadins have been severely 
handled in the Kathavatthu (I, 6, 7) on account of their materialistic 
views and their secession from the Sthaviravidins proves that the doc- 
trines of the latter were not supported by the Sarvastivadins. Hence 
to take the early Buddhists as subscribing to a materialistic view, sad 
their Virvane as a ‘lifeless’ Nirvana like that of the Vaisegikas ee 
of the mark. The author may be right in taking the Sarvastivadins 
as such as he has carfully studied the whole of the original — 
makosavyakhya, though of course we would have been better satisfied 
on this point if the whole text had been before us. As for the — 
interpretation of Nirvaga, he relies on chap. XXV of the Mo 
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madhyamakàárikà which he has translated along with the commentary 
inthe Appendix. Let us see if we can find out passages in the 
Hinayana works conveying a sense similar to that of the passages 
in the said work. The stanza XVII of Ch. XXV has, I think, an 
exact parallel in Pali works in the frequently repeated passage— 
“Hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi, na hoti Tathagato parammarana 
iti pi, n'eva hoti na na hoti Tathigato parammarapa iti pi" (Majjh. Nik., 
L p. 157) Then, as against his opinion that the early Hinayanic 
conception of Nirvana was ‘lifeless’ 'quiescent, etc, the following 
passages are worth consideration: Niddinam paramam sukha (M. N., 
I, p. §08); Yogakthemam nibhinam parivesati (M.N., 1, p. 163); ajaram 
amaram khemam Partyessimt mibbutim (J.,1, 3). His interpretation 
of Amatapadam (vide p. 20) cannot be passed over without a remark. 
The Pali simile of the ‘extinction of the flame of a lamp’ hag misled 
many writers to assume Nibbina as extinction, ‘quiescence’, Nibbana in 


_ Pali literature has more or less been indentified with vija (knowledge) 


P 


as opposed to ari, eg, bhikkhu samma panihitena cittena ac//jam 
bhecchati vijjam uppadessati nibbanam sacchikarissati (A., 4,8). It is 
the upasama or m/dbina (extinction) of riga, dosa, moha ete, that leads 
one to that Nibbana which is difficult to realise (duddasam), and which 
is quietude of all samskáras (which are not material elements), giving 
up of all upadhis (hindrances) and end of cravings (tanha)}—yadidam 
sabbasankhirasamatho sabbupidhipatinissagwo tanhikkhayo virága-. 
nirodho nibbanam. It is rather peculiar that he bases his thesis on 
Candrakirti, but asa. remark of his does not fit in with the Professor's. 
theory, he says (p. 42 f. n): "The germ of the idea that the elements of 
existence, because interdependent, are not real can be found in some 
passages of the Pali Canon, This Candrakirti himself admits,. (Madhy. 
avat, p, 22°15ff, B. B. EX). But it does not in the least interfere with the 
fact that the Hinayana is a system of radical] pluralism, all dharmas, 
even Nirviina, are Vastu" (according 1o the Sarvastivadins and not Stha- 
viravadins). He has not probably cared to take proper note of the Pali 
passage which he rejects on the ground that the Madhyamika idea 
of Sünyatà can only be found in Mahayana works, and not in any 
earlier text. I am quoting here a passage in extenso from the sütra 
referred to by him to show that Nibbana is not a Vastu and that the 


‘Stnyavida can be traced in M,N, also: An arahat “nibbanam nib- 


bánato abhijiniti, nibbánam  nibbàánato abhiüháya nibbinam na 


— — 
1 Cí. M. M. K., p. 3581. , 
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maññati, nibbinasmim na mafiüati, nibbinam me te na mahfifiati, 
nibbinam nabhinandati" (M, N., I, p. 5). 

Let us now take up his second statement that Madhyamika is 
the basis of Mahayana, Prof, Stcherbatsky is ‘at a loss to explain’ the 
conflicting statements found in Prof, Keith's ‘Buddhist Philosphy’, Hut 
Prof.Stcherbatsky has himself taken the Madhyamika school to be 
identical with Mahayana, which it is not, In fact, Mahayanism had 
its beginning long before the Sinyavada of Madhyamika came into 
existence and this is admitted by the author himself (see p 67), The 
Tritiya doctrine is much older and found in Hinayanic Sanskrit 
works, Hence, Madhyamika may be Mahayanic, but Mahayanism is not 
Madhyamika, Besides, the equivocal expressions found in the Pali 
works or in Maidhyamakahartka have led most scholars (including Prof, 
Keith) to favour the view of Nihilism, and we are glad to find today 
an advocate of ‘monism’ in Prof. Stcherbatsky, The Vedanta con- 
ception appeals to the Indians and we believe that the Mahayanic 
conception was nothing but Vedantic in crude form and that Sanya- 
vida can best be explained through a Vedantic conception, Prof, 
Stcherbatsky, however, with his view in favour of *Monism', says 
(p. 39) that “the Japanese scholars Suzuki, Anasaki, Y, Sogen and 
others, who have a direct knowledge of what Mahayana is, have 
never committed the mistake of regarding its philosophy as nihilism 
or pure negativism.” From this remark it seems that he has not 
made the enquiry as to which form of Mahayanism is popular in 
China and Japan, or how the Madhyamika philosophy was received 
by the Chinese, I shall simply quote here a few remarks of Mr, T. 
Suzuki (J. B. T. S, VI, pt. III, pp. 19, 20): “The Madhyamika 
school is known in China as the ‘Three Sistra sect" which was first 
introduced by Kumarajiva in gor A.D. In China and Japan many 
Buddhist sects are comprised under the general name Mahayana, 
The Madhyamika is by no means identical with it, The most 
important Mahayana sects in Japan and China are: (1) The Avataye 
saka Sect, (2) The Dharmalaksaga Sect or Typ or Yoga- 
cara Sect, (3) The Mantra Sect, and (4) The Dhyana Sect. 

We agree with Prof, Stcherbatsky in holding that some of the 
theories which Prof, Vallée Poussin entertains are wrong, such as 
“There was in the beginning (i.e. in pre-Canonic Buddhism) a simple 
faith in soul and immortality, etc." (pp. 23 and 25). S Niraviga Ot 
a simple faith in soul's immortality, its blissful — PA 
a faith emerging from practices of obscure magic" (p. 3); "Yoga is 
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nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled wita hypeotie 
practices" (p. 5) ; "Daddha did not know what to answer in regard 
to the indeterminable problems (p. 21. We do appreciate his exposi- 
tion of the Indian Fera as a mental process inconceivable by the 
majority of the Europeans, but when he carries this exposition to the 
farthest limit to fit it into his theory, we have to disagree. "'Concen- 
trated meditation (des) induce a condition of Quiescence" (p. 8) but 
not "the final quiescence and extinction" (p. 8) which has been snp- 
posed to be indentical with the Hinayanic Niravaga. The descrip- 
tion of the end of Buddha in the Mahipariniddina Suffa may mislead 
an unguarded reader into this conclusion, but the Hinayánic concep- 
tion of Nirvana is far from it. The Vega of the Indian ascetics is only 
a means toanend. Itisasort of disciplinary training of the mind 
(citta) just as the observance of precepts (silas) is a disciplinary 
training of the- physical body. A Yagis who has attained the highest 
stage may gain superhuman powers but not mutti, 

Prof. Stcherbatsky also makes some statements which jar on the 


"ears oí students of Buddhism, eg. "Buddha, seems to have been 


guided by the idea that manual work is the curse of humanity" | 
(p. 12), that "the separate elements combining in a personality may 
even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence" (p. 
13) ; that ‘Amafapadam' simply means “changeless, lifeless and death- 
less (but not eternal life) condition" (p. 20 and fn. 2). 

Though we may not agree with Prof, Stcherbatsky on one or two 
points, the book, I think, is really a mine of information and shows 
a width of knowledge combined with a keen insight into the Indian 
philosophy. His inference as to the evolution of the conception 
of Nirvana on pp. 60-62 is admirable, and thought-provoking, and, 
I believe, is worth working out in extenso. 

The value of the book has been much enhanced by the transla- 
tion of two chapters of the abstruse philosophical treatise of Nagiraju- 
na, and its commentary by Candrakirti. The translition of works 
like this requires an erudite scholar like Prof. Steherbatsky who has 
studied deeply not only the Buddhist philosophical works but also 
the Brahmanic. He will render a distinct service to the study of 
Buddhism if he can give us a translation of the whole of the work of 

“Nagarjuna. All that we have got to say regarding the translation 
is that the English words which he uses may bear the philosophical 
sense but they may not be literal renderings (as he says on p. 


_ 68), and do not make the meaning clear eg, the use of the word ‘Rela- 





tivity’ for Siinyata is not at all happy. The word ‘void’, of course, doas 
not convey the proper meaning here. For ' Prafitya-samutpada’, we 
would prefer ‘principle of interdependence’ to ‘principle of relativity’ 
(p. ot) Translations of certain passages do not also appeal to us. 
The second line of the first stanza of ch, XXV of the original runs 
thus :— 

Prahünsd và mirodhad v3 kasya mirwspam iéyefe: Prof, Stcher- 
batsky translates it thus : 

How is Nirvana conceived p Through what deliverance (prahána), 
through what annihilation (nirodha) ? 

Here ‘prahana’ is clearly explained by Candrakirti as (getting rid' 
or 'giving up' of ragadi &lesagana and we think the synonym ‘deliver- 
ance’ is confusing. We would translate it thus: If everything is 
(absolutely) non-exsitent, (there is) no (real) origination, no (real) 
annihilation. (Then) either by giving up (of klesas), or by extinction 
(of skandhas), nirvana of what is sought for? The translation 
of '‘dharminudharmapratipattiyuktinam' into “who have acquired a 
knowledge of (ontology) of the elements of existence as taught 
in that religion" (p. 183) may also be pointed out in this connection. 
‘Dharma’ refers neither to ‘religion’ nor to the ‘75 elements’. It is 
simply ‘the major and minor duties’ prescribed by Buddha for obser- 
vance by his disciples. It is a common word in the Pali Nikayas, 
e.g. Dhammanudhammapatipanno (see M. N., IL p. 37). Besides, the 
Tibetan rendering also does not support Prof. Stcherbatsky's inter- 
pretation. The Tibetan 'mew-fas' means 'anusthána! ‘practising’ (oí 
the dharmas and anudharmas), and, has nothing to do with ‘religion’ 
or ‘ontology’. / 

In any case, the translation, on the whole, reflects credit. on the 
translator, and is really valuable to the students of Buddhism, and 
we hope he will translate the other chapters of so important a treatise 
on Buddhism. 

KACCAYANA 


PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN SILPASASTRA. By Phanindra 
Nath Bose, M.A, Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 

This is a treatise on the canons of Indian art and the esthetic 
principles on which they were founded. It deals with the principles 
of Indian Silpasastra as expounded by Indian acaryas The several 
chapters in which the book is divided are : (1) Origin of Silpa, (2) 


Indian Silpa&astra, (3) Principles of Indian art and sculpture, (4) 
Pratimá-laksana, (5) Beginning of Hindu Images, (6) Traditional 
convention, (7) Vastu-laksana, (8) Citra-lakgana and (9g) Contribu- 
tions of Indian Art. To itis appended the text of the Maya-sastra 
in Devanagart character. 

In the opinion of the author the idea of Beauty and of Truth is 
not only the inspiration to art and sculpture, but also the fundamen- 
tal cause to which art and sculpture owe their origin; For this reason, 
he says, the art and sculpture of India, the history of which is traced 
down to the Asokan period, came into existence as the expression 
of the idea of Beauty and Truth (sys and maw) of the artists, 
imbued with the Buddhist ideals. But the Silpasistra, according to 
the writer, came into existence at a much later period. The canonical 
rules of ñilpa were compiled in the age which witnessed the decline 
of Indian art, After the Siranath School, there was an appreciable 
fall in the high standard of Indian Art, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages, Hence some rules were found 
necessary to guide the common artists and therefore the Silpa litera- 
ture in India grew up in tbe post-Gupta period and in a period which 
extends from the sixth century A.C. to the eleventh or twelfth 
The writer then divides the literature of. Indian art and sculpture 

under three heads ,—(1) Vastu-distra or the science of architecture, 

(2) Silpa-&astra or the science of sculpture and (3) Citra-sastra or the 

science of painting. He gives an account of the different books in 
which the principles of Silpas&istra are discussed. 

The writer then proceeds to trace the various principles underlying 
the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending over more 
than two thousand years, He says that the Indian artists and sculptors 
were moved mainly by religious enthusiasm and their services were 
requisitioned by merchants and monks wanting to gain punya 
merit) by making a gift of a pillar or a statue in the name of Lord 
Buddha, as is evident in the remains of the Barhut sculptures, Even 
in Modern India the erection of new temples and images may be 
traced to the same enthusiasm for religion. Hence religion in India 
gave an impetus to art and sculpture. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the theory of image-making 
(Pratimá-laksana) and traces the beginning of the» Hindu images, 

It is admitted by scholars that divine images were made from m. c, 
500. Páininiand Patahjali were familiar with the images of gods; but 
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unfortunately there no longer exist any remains of the images of 
purely Hindu gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist group—the 
pillars of Barhut, Sanchi and Amarávati or even the. Gandhára im- 
ages are specimens of the Buddhist art and sculpture, Hence the 
history of Indian art and sculpture begins with images and sculptures 
of Buddhist origin. The first Indian image which was made by an 
Indian sculptor, according to the writer, was the image of Lord 
Buddha modelled by a Gandhára artist. In the opinion of Prof, 
Bose, the actual image-making of the Hindu gods and goddesses began 
with the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the Gupta em- 
perors, Before the Gupta period, Hindu gods were sculptured in 
coins, but images of Hindu gods began to be made in the Gupta 
period, From ancient times, says Prof. Bose, Indian &ilpa has 
handed down ásanas, and many other traditional conventions, which 
can still be found in the images of the present age ; they have been 
so closely associated with Indian images that they now form part and 
parcel of the images and they are necessary to give expression to the 
idea of the sculptors. Prof. Bose describes at a great length the 
different isanas which are mainly taken [rom the Indian yogasastras, 
The writer next proceeds to discuss the second branch of the 
Indian &ilpa&istra, viz., the science of architecture (Vastu-dastra). The 
Vastu-Gastra represents the [ndian science of building not only houses 
for ordinary people, but also palaces, halls, stables, forts, treasury: 
rooms, council-rooms for kings, as well as the laying out of the villages 
and cities. The Indian Silpasastra lays down the following order on 
which the Silpin should proceed in building a house :— 
(1) The investigation of the suitable time for building the 
houses, 
(2) The fixing of suitable sites, 
(3) The examinations of soils, 
(4) The performance of sacrificial rites, 
(5) ‘The choice of places for different rooms in buildings, 
(6) The levelling up of the sites, 
(7) The placing of Samku, 
(8) The laying of foundations, 
(9) The laying out of works, 
(19) The making of sacrifice to gods, 
(11) The allocation of verandas and open spaces in the building, 
(12) The performance of the foundation-stone laying ceremony. 
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The Vastu-Sastra also deals with the laying out of villages and 
towns, š 

Prof. Bose next proceeds to deal with Citra-lakgana or the science 
of painting. The earliest instance of Indian painting, he says, is 
found on the fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within 
the confines of the Surguja State which has been ascribed to the third 
century n. C. on the basis of a short inscription in Bralmt character, 
which is said to be contemporary with the fresco. According to 
the Indian Silpasástra there are four classes of painting, namely :— 

(t) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 

(2) Vainikam or picture with less grandeur in a «quare frame, 

(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame. 

(4) Miram or mixed. 

The writer then describes the defects of a painting according to 
the Indian ācāryas and also the good qualities of a painting from the 
Indian point of view. He then refers to the six main canons or 
sadangas of Indian Painting. 

The work on Silpa&ástra which Prof. Bose has brought to light 
will, I hope, stimulate further research on the subject. We may 
conclude this review with the introductory words of Dr. 
James H. Consins that "To artists and lovers of art it opens doors to 
an understanding of impulses and ideas which have moved vaguely 
within them; and brings a realisation of the truth that the artists of 
today are heirs to a cultural estate that was established in a distant 
golden age." 

S. Das 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDLEVAL INDIA. By Nundo Lal Dey, MA, B.L. (second 
edition). Luzac & Co, London, 1927. (The Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No. 21, E. 13).—X + 262 pp. and a map. 

The present edition shows a very large number of additions 
to the names of places noted in the first edition which has been 
made in the light of later researches, and also mistakes and 
blemishes proved to be so have been removed, The identification 
and exact location of places mentioned in ancient texts and 
epigraphs is an important branch of the study of Ancient Indian 
History, The sources of our information of the geography of 
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Cunningham's pioneer days; they consist mainly of foreign writers, 
and indigenous literature, besides archeological and epigraphical 
material. Vivien de St-Martin, who is regarded as the father. of 
the geography of Ancient India, wrote a masterly work on 
Vedic geography in 1860. Eleven years later, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the father of Indian archeology, produced his Ancient Geography 
of India, “bringing to a focus the then accumulated knowledge into 
a single English volume.” [t has been a most difficult task for these 
geographers to find out the proper Indian names from the Greek, 
Latin, Chinese and Arabic renderings as given in their books of 
travels and notices. The later Archeological Survey Reports of 
Cunningham, besides the numerous papers of the late Mr. 
Pargiter on the Pauranic geography, the identifications of names and 
places by scholars like McCrindle, Yule and others, have all been used 
by Mr. Dey in the making of his Dictionary. He has also utilised 
the main Sanskrit and Pili sources of information. He has given 
us under each name the source or sources from which he takes the 
information, but has not at times given the grounds of identifica- 
tion, Of course he has enriched the notes in a number of. instances 
with an account of the location and a sketch of the salient points in 
the history. 

Part II consisting of the identification of modern names, is, as a 
matter of course, smaller in bulk than the first part, but forms very 
interesting and useful material, giving as it does the original full 
name and the historical peculiarities of places. The author has taken 
care to point out in the preface how the changes or mutilations of 
original names into their present shape have not taken place hapha- 
zardly, but appear "in most cases to be governed by rules of Prškrt 
grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place 
has checked or modified the application of the rules” He has illus- 
trated these changes with elaborate tables showing mutations of 
affixes, elisions of non-initial and non-compounded consonants, change 
of consonants, change of nasals and semi-vowels, transpositions of letters 
(as in the well-known case of Benares for Baranast) ete. But he takes 
care to point out that these general rules applicable in many cases 
can only remain tentative so long as they are not confirmed by a 
filler induction. These rules are however of great help in tracing 
original names through stages of mutations to their modern forms, 
in their passage through time and regions. His remark on the 
usefulness of such labour may be kept in mind by allscholars: "A 
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complete set of established rules consideied along with the testimony 
of authoritative records, traditions, events and superstitions is calculated 
to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of the names 
of places, and the labour devoted to this subject can never be labour 
spent in vain." 

We wish that the notes had been fuller especially with reference 
to places in South India and in the frontier country. The map of 
Ancient India specially prepared by the author fixes or attempts 
to fix approximately correctly many of the important places and 
is bound to be very useful to the reader of the book. An attempt 
like this involves a vast amount of unostentatious and concientious 
labour carried on for years in order to produce a reference-book of 
this scope and size. Mr. Dey, though no longer among us, has 
conferred a real serviee on historical scholarship in our country, and 
the book is bound to be a reference-book of great value to the 
student, This book is the most valuable of the several works of the 
talented author. 


C. S. S. 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Asia Major, vol. m, fasc. 3 & 4. 


A, VENKATASUBBIAH.—Paficatantra Studies. The writer makes a 
study of the story of Mother Sendifié Barter of Sesame in the older 
versions of the Pajicatantra and suggests some explanations 
for the divergences in the stories given by the various versions in 
elucidation of the stanza ‘nakasmae Chandili mati,’ ete. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iv, pt. iii 


E, DENisON RoSs.—'Omar Khayyam, Dr. Ross has come across a 
unique ms, dated 741 (A.D. 1340-1) bearing the title Mu'nis 
ul-Ahrás. “This ms, contains an anthology of the works of famous 
Persian poets from the earliest time. down to the compiler's 
day”. The writer thinks this ms. will be of great help in having 
a definite edition of the Aadatyp'at of Omar Khayyam, and will 
throw a flood of light on the history of early Persian literature. 

E. DgNISON Ross—4m Arabic and Persian Metrical Version of 
Bursor's Autobiography from ‘Kalila and Dimna, 

JARL CHARPENTIER.—Aemarhs om the identification of Some jataka 
Pictures, The writer suggests improvements in some of the identi- 
fications made by Prof. Griinwedel in his Alsbuddhistische Kult- 
stitten in Chinesisch Turkistan (1912) of the Jataka or Avadina 
scenes, The writer has identified a few of the scenes left unidenti- 
fied by Prof, Griinwedel, 

W. Doperet.—Tihe Grammar of the /ánekvari, This is a grammar 
of the Marathi language, dated by the poet Ekanüth, who correct- 
ed the copyist’s error, in the Saka year 1506 (1584 A.D). It 
was deposited in the poet's matka at Paithana. The writer reviews 
this grammar in the present article and his chief purpose is to 
assemble the principal archaism of the Jianeévari, and to illustrate 
them by references to the actual text. 

J. Kats.—The Rimayapa in Indonesia, The writer on the basis 
of the findings of Dr, Dines Chandra Sen tries to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Ramayana as 
current in Java and Sumatra. 

S, K, Ds,—Some Readings of Jinakiharana, XVI. 
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Indian Antiquary. December, 1927 


R. R. HALDAR.—4/nscription of the Time of Mahariya Surapiladeva, 
Dated [Vi&rama] Samwat£, 1212. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1927 


Dava RaM SanNL—Aauiámbi, Mr, Sahni came across in the course 
of his excavations at Kosam two inscriptions and a few archzeo- 
logical finds which enable him to express the view that the 
famous city Kausambi should be identified with modern Kosam. 
He rejects Smith's identification and supports that of Cunningham. 

K. CnuArTOPiDHYiYA.— À4 Peculiar Meaning of ‘Yoga’. Vatsyayana 
in his bhasya on the ANyaüjasütra, I, 1,29 and Uddyotakara in 
his Vartita thereon enumerate some siddhūntas as belonging 
to the Yoga school (ii Yegümüm), but the tenets contained in 
them are antagonistic to the Yoga theories as they are so far 
known. On the other hand, they are the characteristic siddhanfas 
ofthe Ny&aya-Vai&eslkas, Some Jain writers also use the term 
‘Yoga’ evidently to mean some dramdbhavadin school like the 
Nyāya or the Vaisesika, From this the writer, following some 
commentators and living Pandits of India, comes to the conclu- 
sion that by the expression Vegzümam, Vütsyayana refers to the 


Naiyayikas and not "to the Yoga e of Patanjali, as Prof: 
Keith seems to believe," 


Zeitschrift Fur Indologie und lranistik, Band s, Heft 3 


Sten Konow—Tie Shirah Dheri Image Inscription, Revised read- 
ing and translation of a Kharogtht inscriptidn on an image of the 
goddess Haréti which was discovered in 1901. It will appear in 
the author's forthcoming Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

J. NoBEL.—Die Avantisundarikathi, Notice of two newly published 
Sanskrit works, the Avantisundartkatha and the Avantisundarl- 
kathasira, both attributed by their editor M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
to Dandin, the famous author of the Kavyadaréa. The value of these 
works for Indology lies in the discovery that Bharavi who lived 
at the time of the Pallava kings Simhavisnu and Durvintta (about 
580 AC) was the great-grand-father of Dandin who therefore must 
be supposed to have flourished at the end of the 7th century, 
and that both Bharaviand Dandin were natives of Southern. India 
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with Kafict as their special home. Dandin’s polemic against 
Bhimaha becomes intelligible when it is remembered that 
the father was evidently a Buddhist and a native of Kaámir 
while the former was a Brahmana and a native of Southern 
India. 

JULIUS JOLLY.—Kautilya oder Kautalya, The writer suggests by 
numerous references that the form was original and the a-form 
was a new interpretation given to the same, 

THEODOR ZACHARIAE.—Einen Scheidenden bis am ein Wasser beg- 
leiten. An exhaustive comment upon the ancient Indian custom 
of accompanying a departing friend to a sheet of water. (referred to 
in Act, VIII of Sakuntala), also that of accompanying as far as 
a juicy tree, (U, N. G.) 


Ibid., Band s, Heft š 


WILHELM PRINTZ—Kama und Sambuka. The writer of this article 
opposes the theory of Weber that the Sambüka episode of 
the Ramayana refers to the settlement of the Christian. Mission- 
aries on the coast of Coromandel and traces the development of 
this episode in the Padmapurana, Mahabharata, Kalidasa's 
Raghuvaméa, Bhavabhiti’s Uttara-rimacarita, and the Adhyatma- 
Ramayama, | 

F. SeECHT.— Tum  Lokativ Singularis der U-stamme, The author 
here opposes the view of Schmidt, Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg 
and Delbrück and proves conclusively that the word puri in 
Ryv., 5,73, is in the locative as explained by Siyana and Ludwig. 

HENRICH LüDERS—Zs den Aloska-Inschrifien, The author has 
here suggested new interpretations for two passages in the 
-Asoka inscriptions, based on the hypothesis that wiwa, mana or, 
mano in these two passages is equivalent to Pāli pana and 
Sanskrit punar. 

WALTER PoRZIG.—Kleinasiatisch-Indische Beziehungen. The author 
here endeavours to trace the influence of the Mitanni civilisation 
of Asia- Minor on the Sanskrit language and does it mainly through 
the medium of Greek words, He further suggests that Siva 
might have been originally a Mitanni god and avers that the 
Bráhmti script is derived from the cunciform script of the Mitannis, 
The author concludes with the hypotheses that aW Aryans in- 
cluding those who later had their seat in India were influenced 
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by the Mitannis, that the separation between the Indians and 
Iranians took place affer the Mitanni period and that the Aryans 
arrived in India only a long time after the catastrophe of the 
Mitannis (middle of the fourteenth century B.C.). 

WALTER NEISSER,—Vedice. The writer here opposes the view of 
Geldner who takes the word Wittayavamatai of Rv., vii, 88,3 in 
his "Siebenzig Lieder des Rv.” to be preterital and affirms 
that it should be potential past and cites several cases in 
support of his view, He then writes o the words dhiman, 
brahman, satas; sam-idh avd syvpkti with a critical survey of 
what has beén said by way of interpretation of these words by 
warious authors, ancient and modern, and traces the development 
of their forms and meanings, 

H. Jacost—!' Ber das Alter der Mapimekhalat, After a pene 
trating investigation of the treatment of Indian philosophy in the 
Tamil work, Manimekhalai, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the author of the Manimekhalai must have been acquainted 
with Dignaga's logic and therefore the Zerminus a quo Tor this work 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era; but from other 
considerations he is inclined to draw the upper limit one century 
still lower. 

A valuable chronology of the famous philosophical writers has 
been appended here and it has been affirmed that the composition 
or redaction of the Nyaya Darana took place not far in point 
of time from the beginnings of Vijüánav&da and hence about 300 
A.D. and that Vatsyayana was preceded by Vasubandhu, and the 
former himself preceding Dignaga must have lived about 400 A.D, 

R. Fick.—Kwrze Liste der Kielhorn'schen | Inschriften Abklatsche, The 
author gives a short list of the impressions of inscriptions of the 
late Dr. Kielhorn. (B. K. G.) 
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CORRECTION SLIP 


( INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, VOI, III ) 


P. 376, fn. 1. read ata, for qisam: 
P, 377, 1 6 read |t would for It seems from this 
be as much gratuitous to infer 


from this 


P. 385, IL 28m. read The com- 
mentators Jer The Gauda commentators 


P, 386, ín. 1. 1; 6 »vad  Kuntaka fer Kuntala 


P, 387, 13 read past in the 
7th century A. D, fer past (7th century A. D.) 


FP. 389, |, 14 read Bengal fer Bengali 
P, 628,125 delete hyphen 


i = pas ITE baril. Marzi 
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